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Of  jtrofit  and  honesty 

O  man  livhig  i.i  free  from  speaking 
foolish  things ;  the  iU  lucke  is,  to 
•ipcakc  them  euriously  :  c 

A'<r  utr  tnagao  coHalu  timgmu  nugat  dutril. 

— Tm.  UeamL  act  Ir.  see.  l. 

Thit  fctlow  mre  with  roach  a  doe, 
Win  ull  grvkt  Ulcn  HD(t  trifle*  too. 

Tlut  conccmctli  not  me;  mine  slip  from  me  with 
B  tittle  care,  as  they  are  of  smal  worth ;  whereby 
tkey  speed  the  better.  1  would  suddenly  quit  them, 
br  the  least  cost  were  in  them :  Nor  cfo  I  buy,  or 
*cll  them,  but  for  what  they  weigh.  I  speake  unto 
r»pcr.  »••  to  the  tinit  man  I  meete.  'Inat  this  is 
tree,  marke  well  what  foUowes.  7'o  whom  should 
•tf  treachery  be  detestable,  when  Til^erius  refused  it 
OB  such  great  interest  ?  One  sent  him  word  out  of 
iiermanji,  th«t  if  he  thought  it  good,  Ariminius 
tfaoutd  be  made  awny  by  poison.  He  was  the 
mightiest  enemy  the  Komans  had,  who  had  so  vilely 
Bed  tbem  under  f^arus,  and  who  onely  empeachea 
Ifcp  rnfrrase  of  his  domination  in  that  coimtrj'.  His 
f  .« •  -  vv:is  .  ffui/  l/ir  j>n,j'fc  "f  I^omr  ivrrr  urn/.ttnt/lcd 
lo  he  rrzenged  on  t/ieir  enemies  by  open  courses.  With 
xeapt/tut  in  hand ;  not  by  subtilf  sleights,  nor  in 
k^£^rr  mugger:  thus  left  he  the  profitable  for  the 
kbnest.  He  was  (you  will  say)  a  cosener.  I  be- 
lter r  it ;  that's  no  wonder ;  in  men  of  his  profession. 
But  the  confession  of  vertue,  is  of  no  lesse  conse- 
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CHAPTER  quence  in  his  mouth  that  hateth  the  same,  forsomuch 

^  as  truth  by  force  doth  wrest  it  from  him,  and  if  he 

Of  profit  and  will  not  [admit]  it  in  him,  at  least,  to  adome  him- 

hooesty        g^j£^  j^^  ^-jj  p^^.  j^.  ^^^     q^^  composition^  both  publike 

and  private 9  is  full  of  imperfection;  yet  is  there  no- 
thing in  nature  unserviceiDble,  no  not  inutility  it  selfe ; 
nothing  thereof  hath  beene  insinuated  in  this  huge 
universe,  but  holdeth  some  fit  place  therein.  Our 
essence  is  cymented  with  erased  qualities ;  ambition, 
jealosie,  envy,  revenge,  superstition,  dispaire,  lodge 
in  us,  with  so  naturall  a  possession,  as  their  image 
is  also  discerned  in  beasts:  yea  and  cruelty,  so  un- 
naturall  a  vice :  for  in  the  middest  of  compassion, 
we  inwardly  feele  a  kinde  of  bitter-sweet-prickinff  of 
malicious  delight,  to  see  others  suffer ;  and  children 
feele  it  also : 

Suave  mart  magno  turbantibus  asquora  veniis, 
E  terra  magnum  alierius  spedare  laborem, 

— LucR.  ii.  1. 

Tis  sweet  on  graund  seas^  when  windes  waves  turmoyle. 
From  laud  to  see  an  others  greevous  toyle. 

The  seed  of  which  qualities,  who  should  roote  out 
of  man,  should  ruine  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
our  life :  In  matter  of  policy  likewise ;  some  neces- 
sary functions  are  not  onely  base,  but  faulty :  vices 
finde  therein  a  seate,  and  employ  themselves  in  the 
stitching  up  of  our  frame ;  as  poysons  in  the  preser- 
vations of  our  health.  If  they  become  excusable, 
because  wee  have  neede  of  them,  and  that  common 
necessity  effaceth  their  true  property ;  let  us  resigne 
the  acting  of  this  part  to  hardy  Citizens,  who  sticke 
not  to  sacrifice  their  honours  and  consciences,  as  those 
of  old,  their  lives,  for  their  Countries  availe  and  safety. 
We  that  are  more  weake,  had  best  assume  taskes  of 
more  ease  and  lesse  hazard.  The  Common-wealth 
requireth  some  to  betray,  some  to  lie,  and  some  to 
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:  leave 


'e  we  that  eamiiussion  to  people  more  chaitb 

itaiid  more  pliable.     Truly.  I  have  often  beene        

to  sec  our  judges,  by  fraude  or  false  hopes  of  Of  profit  a 
or  pardon,  draw  on  a  malefactor,  to  bewray  *"•"**'' 
fak  offence ;  cmployiog  therein  both  cousenage  and 
TMpudcDcic.  It  were  fit  for  Justice,  and  J'lato  hini- 
Kne,  who  favoureth  this  custome.  to  furnish  me  with 
flMsiMS  more  sutable  to  my  humour.  T'is  a  mali- 
aous  justice,  and  in  my  conceit  no  tesse  wounded  by 
it  Klfe,  then  by  others.  I  answered  not  long  since. 
tl»t  hardly  could  I  betray  my  Prince  for  a  particular 
man,  who  should  be  verj'  sory  to  betray  a  particular 
nan  for  my  Prince.  And  loath  not  onely  to  deceive. 
but  that  any  be  deceived  in  me ;  whereto  I  will 
Mitber  furnish  matter  nor  occasion.  In  that  little 
bosines  I  have  managed  betwecne  our  Princes,  amid 
llie  divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  at  this  day  so 
tare  and  turmoitc  as,  1  have  curiously  heeded,  that 
Ukjt  mistake  ine  nut,  nor  muffled  themselves  in  my 
WMke.  The  professors  of  tliat  trade  hold  them- 
vires  most  covert ;  pretending  and  counterfeiting 
tke  potest  indifTercncc  and  neerenes  to  the  cause 
Ikey  can.  As  for  me.  I  ofTer  my  selfe  in  my  liveliest 
maOBi,  in  a  forme  most  mine  owne  ;  A  tender  and 
nang  Negotiator,  and  who  had  rather  faile  in  my 
■anKsse.  then  in  my  selfc.  Vet  hath  this  been 
hitherto  with  so  good  hap  (for  surely  fortune  i^  in 
tbcM  matters  a  principal  actor)  that  few  have  dealt 
ketwcDe  party  and  party  wttli  lesse  suspition.  and 
inwvd  favour.  I  have  in  all  my  proceedings  an 
«fefl  fashion,  easie  to  insinuate  and  give  it  selfe  credit 
■Ifirct  acquaintance.  Sincerity,  plainenesse.  and  naked 
ImUi,  in  what  age  soever,  fincje  also  their  opportunitie 
d  cmploymenL  llcsides,  tlieir  liberty  is  little  called 
tfM  it  inn,  or  subject  to  hate,  who  deale  without  re- 
ject of  their  owne  interest.  And  they  may  truely 
Me  the  answer  of  Hjfperitles  unto  the  Athenians,  com- 
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CHAPTER  plaining  of  his  bitter  invectives  and  sharpenesse  of  his 

*  speech :  Consider  not,  my  masters  ichether  I  am  free,  but 

or  profit  and  whether  I  be  so,  without  taking  ought,  or  bettering  my 

^~"""         state  bif  it.     RIy  liberty  also  hath  easily  discharged 

me  from  all  suspition  of  faintnesse,  by  it's  vigor  ( nor 

forbearing  to   speake   any  thing,  thougli   it   bit  or 

stung  them ;    I  could  not  have  said  worse  in  their 

absence)  and  because  it  earrieth  an  apparant  show  of 

simplicity  and  carelesnesse.     I  pretend  no  other  fruit 

by  negotiating,  then  to  negotiate ;  and  annex  no  long 

Eursuites  or  propositions  to  it.  Eveiy  action  makes 
is  particular  game,  win  he  if  he  can.  Nor  am  1 
urged  with  the  passion  of  love  or  hate  unto  great 
men  ;  nor  is  my  wil  shackled  with  anger,  or  particular 
respect.  I  regard  our  Kings  with  an  affection  simply 
lawfull,  and  meerely  civil,  neither  mooved  nor  un- 
moov'd  by  private  interest :  for  which  I  like  my  selfe 
the  better.  The  generall  and  just  cause  bindes  me 
no  more  then  moderately,  and  without  violent  fits. 
I  am  nob  subject  to  these  piercing  pledges  and  in- 
ward gages,  Cholier  and  hate  are  beyond  the  duty 
of  justice,  and  are  passions  fitting  only  those,  whose 
reason  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  them  to  their  duty ; 
Utatur  motu  animi,  fjui  iiti  ratione  non  potest.  Let 
him  use  tlie  motion  of  his  minde,  that  cannot  use  reason. 
All  lawfull  intentions  are  of  themselves  temperate ; 
if  not,  they  are  altered  into  sedicious  and  unlawful. 
It  is  that  makes  me  march  every  where  with  my 
head  aloft,  my  face  and  heart  open.  Verily  (and  I 
feare  not  to  avouch  it)  I  could  easily  for  a  neede, 
bring  a  candle  to  Saint  Michaell,  and  another  to  his 
Dragon,  as  the  good  old  woman.  I  M'ill  follow  the 
best  side  to  the  fire,  but  not  into  it,  if  I  can  clioose. 
If  neede  require,  let  Montaigne  my  Manor-house  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  publike  mine :  but  if  there  be 
no  such  necessity,  I  will  acknowledge  my  selfe  be- 
holding unto  fortune  if  she  please  to  save  it ;  and  for 
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employ  as  much  scope  as  my  eiidevoun  CHAPTBR 
trd  me.      V\'as  it  not  Atticus,  who  cleaving         ^ 

(but  loosing  side)  itaved  himselfe  by  his  (M profit  uid 
ion,  in  that  generall  Shipwracke  of  the  world,  '""**' 
many  changes  and  di\'crs  alterations  i     To 

En,  such  as  he  was,  it  is  more  easie.     And  

kindeof  buMHCssc,  I  thinkeone  dealeth  justly, 
to  be  too  forward  to  insinuate  ur  invite  bim- 
To  hold  a  stjiggering  or  middle  course,  to  beare 
ed  affection,  and  without  inclination  in  the 
f  his  country,  and  publike  divisions,  I 
Jicr  seemely  nor  honest :  Ea  uon  media, 
krf  mtiia  via  at,  vclut  cientum  expectantimn,  quo 
fyrtmuK  am*i&it  sua  appJicent,  That  is  not  tlic  ndd- 
«qr.  Aarf  a  mad  taitf,  or  tm  wui/,  ax  of  thane  that. 
tKpect  thr  evetit  with  intent  to  ttpph)  their  dcssifffies  as 
farfUHe  Khali  fall  nut.  That  niAy  be  permitted  in  the 
~ '  of  neighbours.  So  did  Gelon  the  tyrant  of 
suspend  his  inclination  in  the  Rirbarian 
■m  i^ainst  the  Greekes,  keeping  AnibitKciuurs  at 
~  *  *  ,  with  presents,  to  watcli  on  what  side  the 
would  light,  and  to  apprehend  t)ie  tHtest 
of  reconcilement  with  the  victors.  It  were 
i  kind  of  treason  to  do  so  in  our  owne  nfTaires  and 
Amesticall  matters,  wherein  of  necessity  one  must 
mohre  and  take  a  side ;  but  for  u  man  that  hatli 
charge,  nor  expres<te  commandcment  to  urge 
ot  to  busie  or  entennedle  hini-selfe  therein,  I 
it  more  excusable :  (Vet  frame  I  not  this 
for  mvselfetthen  in  forrainc  and  strangers 
wherewith  according  to  our  laws,  no  man  is 
'  ist  his  will.  Neverthclessc  those,  who 
c  themselves  intc)  them,  may  cany 
r  and  temper,  as  the  stormc  (without 
[  tbem)  may  ghdc  over  their  head.  Had  wee 
Ml  to  hope  as  inueli  of  the  deceased  Bishop 
fOHeant,  Lord  of  MonilHem  f    And  I  know  tome, 
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hiAPTER  who  at  this  present  worthily  bestirre  themselves,  in  so 
__        even  a  fashion  or  pleasing  a  manner,  that  they  are 

tr  profit  and  likely  to  continue  on  foote,  whatsoever  injurious 
"*"  alteration  or  fall,  the  heavens  may  prepare  against 
us.  /  hoMe  it  onehj  jit  for  Kings  to  be  angry 
with  Kings :  And  mocke  at  those  rash  spirits,  who 
from  the  braverie  of  their  hearts  offer  themselves  to 
so  unproportionate  quarrels.  For  one  undertaketh 
not  a  particular  quarrell  against  a  Prince,  in  marching 
against  him  openly  and  couragiously,  for  his  honour, 
and  according  to  his  duty :  If  hee  love  not  such  a 
man :  hee  doth  better :  at  least  hee  esteemeth  him. 
And  the  cause  of  lawes  especially,  and  defence  of  the 
auncient  state,  hath  ever  found  this  priviledge,  that 
such  as  for  their  owne  interest,  disturbe  the  same, 
excuse  (if  they  honour  not)  their  defenders.  Sut  wee 
ougJit  not  termc  duty  (as  now  a  dayes  wee  do)  a 
sower  rigour,  and  intestine  crabbednesse.  proceeding  of 
private  interest  and  passion :  iior  cour-age  a  treacherom 
and  maliciofis  proceeding.  Their  disposition  to  fro- 
wardnesse  and  mischiefe,  they  entitle  Zeale:  That's 
not  the  cause  doth  heate  them,  'tis  their  owne  interest : 
They  kindle  a  warre,  not  because  it  is  just,  but  be- 
cause it  is  warre.  IV/rij  vuiy  not  a  man  beare  himselfe 
betweene  enemies  featly  and  faithfully  ?  Doe  it,  if  not 
altogether  with  an  equall  {for  it  may  admit  different 
measure)  at  least  with  a  sober  affection,  which  may 
not  so  much  engage  you  to  the  one,  that  he  looke  for 
al  at  your  hands.  Content  your  selte  with  a  moderate 
proportion  of  tlieir  favour,  and  to  glide  in  troubled 
waters  without  fishing  in  them.  2'A'  ot/ier  ma7iner  of 
offering  ones  uttermost  endevonrs  to  both  sides,  im- 
plyeth  Icsse  discretion  then  conscience.  What  knows 
he  to  whom  you  betray  anotlier,  as  much  your  friend 
as  himselfe,  but  you  will  do  the  like  for  him,  when 
his  turne  shall  come  ?  He  takes  you  for  a  villaine ; 
whilst  that  hee  heares  you,  and  gathers  out  of  you, 
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his   best  i 


use   oi    your  disloyalty.     For,  CHAPTBS 
«»  are  onehf  bencfu-iall  in  tvlmt  Ihey  hnng,  ' 

Uioke,  the;/  carry  away  ax  /if tic  a.1  may  t>e.  Olpntttm 
nothing  to  tlie  one,  which  I  may  not  (having  ^ 
opportunity)  a^y  unto  the  other,  the  accent  only 
muged  a  little :  and  report  either  but  indifferent  or 
bwrwne.  or  common  things.  No  benefit  can  induce 
ate  to  lye  unto  tliem  :  what  is  entrusted  to  my  silence 
Icooceale  religiously,  but  take  as  little  in  trust  as  I  can. 
Primca  »etrcts  are  a  troubltxonit.-  charge,  to  stwh  ax  /utve 
ivmgkt  to  do  -with  them.  I  ever  by  my  good  will 
(■{Ktulatc  with  them,  that  they  trust  mee  with  very 
lime :  but  let  tliem  assuredly  trust  what  I  disclose 
iBto  theoi.  I  alwayes  knew  more  then  I  wold.  An 
opra  rpeach  openii  the  way  to  another,  and  draws  ail 
<Mi.  nvw  (u  Wittc,  and  Love.  Pkilippedes  in  my 
miode,  answered  King  Lysimackvs  wisely,  when  hee 
dentaunded  of  him,  what  of  his  wealth  or  state  hee 
ittould  eni[nrt  unto  him  :  H^i'ck  and  what  you  please 
iquoCh  hee)  jo  it  t>e  not  your  secrets.  I  see  every  one 
Btutinie,  if  another  eontvale  the  deapth  or  mysterie 
rf  tbe  affaires  from  him.  wlierein  he  pleascth  to  em- 
lloy  htm.  or  have  but  purloyned  any  circumstance 
noi  him.  For  my  part,  I  am  content  one  tell  me 
BO  more  of  his  businesse  then  he  will  have  me  know 
or  deale  in  ;  nor  desire  I ,  that  my  knowledge  exceede 
•rttnine  my  word.  If  I  must  needs  be  the  instru- 
■art  of  coxinage,  it  shall  at  least  be  witii  safety  of 
■y^eoosrienee.  I  will  not  be  esteemed  a  servant,  nor 
•b  affipetionate.  nor  yet  so  faithfull,  that  I  be  judged 
flt  to  betray  any  man.  N^ui  is  unfaithfuU  to  lamujfe, 
6t  esTUMea  if  hee  be  faithtesse  to  his  Master.  But 
entcrtaine  not  men  by  halfes.  and  despise 
I  [and]  conditional!  service.  What  remedy? 
tell  them  my  limits ;  for,  a  slave  1  mu.st  not 
unto  remson,  which  yet  I  cannot  compasse : 
they  are  to  blame,  to  exact  from  a  free  man. 
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CHAPTER  the  like  subjection  unto  their  service,  and  the  same 
'  obUgation,  which  they  may  from  those  they  have 

Of  profit  »nd  made  and  bought;  and  whose  fortune  dependeth 
^  particularly  and  expresly  on  theirs.  The  lawes 
nave  deUvered  mee  from  much  trouble:  they  have 
chosen  mee  a  side  to  foUowe,  and  appointed  mee  a 
maister  to  obey :  all  other  superiority  and  duty, 
ought  to  bee  relative  unto  that,  and  bee  restrained. 
Yet  may  it  not  be  concluded,  that  if  my  affection 
should  otherwise  transport  mee,  I  would  presently 
afTorde  my  helping  hand  unto  it.  }VilI  and  desires 
are  a  hive  to  themselves,  actions  are  to  receive  it  of 
publikc  institutions :  All  these  procedings  of  mine, 
are  somewhat  dissonant  from  our  formes.  They 
should  produce  no  great  effects,  nor  holde  out  long 
among  us,  Iniioccncie  itselfe  could  nof  in  these  timet 
nor  negotiate  xvithout  dissimidation,  nor  trqfficke  with- 
out lying.  Neither  are  publike  functions  of  my  diet ; 
what  my  profession  requires  thereto,  I  furnish  in  the 
most  private  manner  I  can.  Being  a  childe,  I  was 
plunged  into  them  up  to  the  ears,  and  had  good 
successe ;  but  I  got  loose  in  good  time.  I  have 
often  since  shunned  medling  with  them,  seldome 
accepted  and  never  required  ;  ever  holding  my  back 
toward  ambition ;  but  if  not  as  rowers,  who  goe 
forward  as  it  were  backeward :  Yet  so,  as  1  am  lesse 
beholding  to  resolution,  then  to  my  good  fortune, 
that  I  was  not  wholly  embarked  in  them.  For, 
there  are  courses  lesse  against  my  taste,  and  more 
comfortable  to  my  carriage,  by  which  if  lieretofore 
it  had  called  mee  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  my  advancement  unto  credit  in  the 
world :  I  know  that  in  following  the  same  I  had 
exceeded  the  reason  of  my  conceite.  Those  which 
commonly  say  against  my  profession,  that  what 
I  terme  Hberty,  simplicity  and  plainenesse  in 
L       my    behaviour,     is     arte,     cunning     and     subtilty : 
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and    rather    discretion,    then    goodnesse ;    industry  chaptbr 
thai   nature;  good  wit,  then  good  hap;  doe  mee       JL 
more  honour,  then  shame.     But  truely  they  make  Of  profit  ud 
my   cunning  overcunning.      And    whosoever  hath  ^**'**^ 
traced  mee  and  nearely  looked  into  my  humours, 
lie  loose  a  good  wager  if  hee  eonfesse  not,  that 
there  is  no  rule  in  their  schoole,  could,  a  midde 
such  crooked  pathes  and  divers  windings,  square 
and  raport  this  naturall  motion,  and  maintaine  an 
apparance  of  liberty  and  licence,  so  equall  and  in- 
flexible ;  and  that  all  their  attention  and  wit,  is  not 
of  power  to  bring  them  to  it.     The  way  to  trtieth  is 
hut  one  and  simple;   that  of  particular  profit  and 
benefit  of  affaires  a  man  hath  in  charge,  double,  un- 
even and  accidentall.      I    have  often  scene  these 
caunterfet  and  artificiall  liberties  in  practise,   but 
most  conmionly  without  successe.     They  savour  of 
Msopes  Asse :  who  in  emulation  of  the  dogge,  layde 
his  two  fore-feete  very  jocondly  upon  his  masters 
shoulders:  but  looke  how  many  blandishments  the 
prety  dogge  received,  under  one,  so  many  bastinadoes 
were  redoubled  upon  the  poore  Asses  backe.     Id 
mucme  qitemque    decet:    quod   est    cujusque    suum 
nuucime  (Cic.  Qff^.  i.):  that  becomes  every  man  espe- 
cially^ which  is  his  oxvne  especially :  I  will  not  deprive 
cousinage  of  her  ranke,  that  were  to  understand  the 
world  but  ill :  I  know  it  hath  often  done  profitable 
service,  it  supporteth,  yea  and  nourisheth  the  greatest 
part  of  mens  vacations. 

There  are  some  lawfuU  vices :  as  many  actions, 
or  good  or  excusable,  unlawful}.  Justice  in  it  selfe 
natiirall  and  universall  is  otherwise  ordered,  and 
more  nobly  distributed,  then  this  other  especiall, 
and  nationall  justice,  restrained  and  suted  to  the 
neede  of  our  pollicie :  Keri  Juris  germuncegue  Justitias 
solidam  et  eocpressam  effigiem  nuuam  tenemtcs :  umbra 
el  imaginilms  utimur  (Cic.   Off.  iii.).     Wee  have  no 
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•CHAPTER  lively  nor  Ufe-likc  puHraiture  of  upright  law  attd 
_j_        tuiturall  justice :    wee    use   but   the   shaddowes   and 

Of  profit  «nd  colmirs  of  them.  So  that  wise  Dandamys,  hearing 
the  lives  of  Socrates,  Pythagoras  and  Diogenes  re- 
peated, in  other  things,  judged  them  great  and 
worthy  men,  but  overmuch  subjected  to  the  rever- 
ence of  the  lawes :  w^hich  to  authorize  and  second, 
true  vertue  is  to  decline  very  much  from  his  naturall 
vigor;  and  not  onely  by  their  permission,  but  per- 
swasions  divers  vicious  actions  are  committed  and 
take  place.  Ex  Sciiatus  consultis  plebisque  scitit 
scelera  exerceniur.  Even  by  decrees  of  covriselit  and 
by  statute-litres  are  mischief es  put  in  practice.  I  follow 
the  common  phrase,  which  makes  a  difference  be- 
tweene  profitable  and  honest  things :  terming  some 
naturall  actions  which  are  not  onely  profitable  but 
necessary,  dishonest  and  filthy.  Hut  to  continue  our 
examples  of  treason.  Two  which  aspired  unto  the 
kingdome  of  Thrace,  were  falne  into  controversie  for 
their  right.  The  Emperor  hindred  them  from  falling 
together  by  the  eares :  the  one  under  colour  of  con- 
triving some  friendly  accord  by  an  enterview  inviting 
the  other  to  a  feast  in  his  house,  imprisoned  and 
murthred  him.  Justice  required,  that  the  Romanes 
should  be  satisfied  for  this  outrage  :  some  difficulties 
empeached  the  ordinary  course.  AVIiat  they  could 
not  lawfully  doe  without  warre  and  hazard,  they 
attempted  to  accomphsh  by  treason  i  what  they 
coulde  not  honestly  atchieve,  they  profitably  com- 
passed. For  expioyting  whereof,  Pomponius  Flaccua 
was  thought  most  fitte :  who  trayning  the  fellow 
into  his  Nettes  by  fained  wordes  and  sugred  assur- 
ances ;  in  Hew  of  the  favour  and  honour  hee  promised 
him,  sent  him  bound  hand  and  foote  to  Rome.  One 
traytor  over-reached  another,  against  common  cus- 
tome :  For,  they  are  all  full  of  distrust,  and  'tis  very 
hard  to  surprize  them  in  their  owne  arte :  witness^ 
10 
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botry  and  dismall  experience  we  have  lately  felt  chaptbk 
■f  il.  I>ct  who  liste  bee  I'ltmpomus  Flacais;  and  there  _L 
Ire  too-too  many  that  will  bee  so.  As  for  my  (mrt,  ofproanwi 
katfa  my  word  and  faith,  are  as  the  rest ;  pieces  of 
commoDbody:  their  best  effect  is  tlie  ptiblicke 
^:  that's  ex'er  presupjKJsed  with  mee.  But  as, 
should  command  mec  to  take  the  char^  of  the 
Bulks  or  Recordes  of  tlie  Pallace,  I  would  answere : 
IWre  no  skill  in  them  :  or  to  bee  n  leader  of  Pioners, 
Imiiki  My:  I  am  ealU'd  In  a  worthier  office :  Kven 
la,  who  would  goe  about  to  employ  mee.  not  to 
or  poyson.  but  to  lye,  l>etraye,  and  forsweare 
Bijr  sclfe,  I  would  tell  him:  If  I  have  robbed  or 
ttotnc  any  thing  from  anv  man,  send  mee  rather  to 
the  Gallics.  For,  a  Gentleman  may  la%vfully  speake 
■  did  the  Lacedemonians,  defeated  by  Antipater. 
npan  the  points  of  their  agreeiiu-nt ;  Vou  may  impme 
mhtavy  ottrdenSy  and  harmefuil  taxes  upon  j/j)  ax  you 
but  you  lose  your  lime,  to  commond  liv  any 
dom^iiil  or  duhoncst  ihinffx.  Every  man  should 
pic  hjiw^fa  the  oath,  which  the  ^^gyptian  Kings, 
Hill  llililji  and  usually  presented  to  their  judges  ;  Not 
\rvr  Jrom  their  coiiscienre.9,  what  command 
Uicy  should  receive  from  themselves  to  the 
coBtniy.  In  such  commissions  there  is  an  evident 
■ote  of  ignominie  and  condeiimation.  And  whoso- 
girea  them  you.  accusetli  you ;  and  if  you  con- 
tbem  right,  gives  you  them  as  a  trouble  and 
tfthtii.  As  much  as  the  ptiblike  affaires  amend  by 
enderours,  your  owne  empaireth :  the  better 
do.  so  much  the  worse  doe  you.  And  it  shall 
•at  bee  oewe,  nor  peradventure  without  shadowe  of 
^itict,  that  he*  whci  setteth  yon  a  worke,  bccommeth 
r  mioe;.  If/reason  hve  in  arty  ciuie  exnisahlc.  it  is 
y  (Am.  wXcn  t'is  employed  to  punish  and  fietray 
mm.  Wee  ahall  finde  majiy  treacheries,  to  have 
le  not  rcfttsed.  but  puni^ed  by  them,  in  whose 
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CHAPTER  favour  they  were  undertaken.  Who  knowes  not  the 
'  sentence  of  Fabritius,  against  Pyr7'iis  his  Physition  ? 

Of  profit  and  And  the  commaunder  hath  often  severely  revenged 
*"'*'  them  on  the  partie  hee  employed  in  them,  refusing 
so  unbridled  a  credite  and  power,  and  disavowing  so 
lewde  and  so  vile  an  obedience.  Jaropelc  Duke  ot 
Russia,  soUicited  an  Hungarian  Gentleman,  to  betraye 
Boleslaiis  King  of  Pohiiia,  in  contriving  his  death, 
or  furnishing  tlie  Russians  with  meanes  to  work 
htm  some  notable  mischiefe.  This  gallant,  presently 
bestirres  liim  in  it,  and  more  then  ever  applying 
himselfe  to  the  Kings  service  obtained  to  bee  of  his 
counsell,  and  of  tliose  hee  most  trusted.  By  which 
advantages,  and  with  the  opportimity  of  his  masters 
absence,  hee  betrayed  Vivilicia,  a  great  and  rich  citie 
to  the  Russians :  which  was  whoUie  sakt  and  burnt  byi 
thera,  with  a  generall  slaughter,  both  of  the  inhabi- 
tans,  of  what  sexe  or  age  soever,  and  a  great  numbeP 
of  nobility  thereabouts,  whom  to  that  purpose  he 
had  assembled.  Jaropelc  his  anger  thus  a.sswaged 
with  revenge,  and  his  rage  mitigated  (whicli  was  not 
without  pretext,  for  Boleslaiis  had  mightily  wronged! 
and  in  like  manner  incensed  him)  and  glutted  with 
the  fruite  of  treason,  examining  the  ugltnesse  thereof,; 
naked  and  alone,  and  with  impartiall  eyes  beholdintf; 
the  same,  not  distempered  by  passion,  conceivM' 
such  a  remorse,  and  tooke  it  so  to  heart,  that  he* 
forthwith  caused  the  eyes  of  his  instrumentall  exeJ 
cutioner  to  be  pulled  out,  and  his  tongue  and  privy, 
parts  to  be  cut  off.  Aiitigomis  perswaded  the  Argy^ 
raspides  soldiers,  to  betray  Eunienes  their  generallj 
and  his  adversarie,  unto  him,  whom  when  they  had 
delivered,  and  he  had  caused  to  be  slaine;  hiraselftt 
desired  to  be  the  Conunissary  of  divinej  ustice,  foij 
the  punishment  of  so  detestable  a  trechcrie :  and 
resigning  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor  o| 
the  Province,  gave  him  expresse  charge,  in  what 
12 
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ver  it  were,  to  rid  himselfe  of  them,  and  CBAPTBR 
to  some  mischievious  end.     Whereby,  of       _!_ 

number  thev  were,  not  one  ever  after  sawe  Of  profit  uti 

BDOttke  of  Macfdon.  The  better  they  served  Ui  '""'^ 
tame,  the  more  icicked  hee  ^jtid^d  them,  and  the  more 
mtrlhie  of  punithmcnf.  The  sJave  that  betiraied  ti>e 
comer  wherein  hLs  master  /'.  Sulpieius  lay  hid,  was 
Mt  at  liberty,  according  to  tlie  promise  of  Si/lUui  pro- 
Kription  :  Hut  according  to  the  promise  of  common 
tttaoa.  being  freed,  hee  was  thruwne  liead-long  from 
Bfftbe  Tarpeyaa  rocke.  And  Clovis  King  of  Prance, 
h  bcw  of  tttc  golden  arme^  he  had  promised  the 
three  sen'ants  ot Oinnacre.  caused  them  to  be  hanged, 
dber  they  had  by  his  sollicitntion  bctraidc  their 
Mister  unto  bim.  They  hang  them  up  with  the 
fwic  of  tbeir  reward  almut  their  neckes.  Having 
their  second  aiid  s]}cciall  faitli,  they  also 
the  gcnendl  and  first.     Mahomet  the  second, 

PV  to  rid  himsdfe  of  his  brother  (through 
lie  of  rule,  and  according  to  the  stile  of  that 
mployed  one  of  his  officers  in  it;  who  stifled 
by  much  water  powred  downe  his  throate 
■I  at  onoe:  whidi  done,  in  expiation  of  the  fact, 
W  ddiTered  the  murtherer  into  the  bands  of  his 
fcwilbers  mother  (for  they  were  brethren  but  by 
tbe  Ctther'x  aide)  shec,  in  his  presem-e,  opened 
fail  boaome,  and  with  hir  owne  revenging  handes 
for  hb  heai-t  phickt  it  ovit,  and  cast  it  unto 
to  eate.  Even  unto  vile  dispositions  {baring 
le  of  a  filthy  action }  it  is  so  swcete  and  pleas- 
mg,  a  they  may  with  security,  as  it  were,  in  way 
■  leoompence  and  holy  correction,  sowe  one  sure 
tfitdl  of  goodDcssc,  and  justice  unto  it.  ftesidot; 
A^  twpect  the  ministers  of  such  horrible  crimes, 
|i  fvnfkr.  that  still  uphraidc  them  with  them,  and 
tnct  oy  their  death!*  to  smutlier  the  knowledge,  and 
iBBKn  the  tertimonv  of  tiicir   practises.      Now  if 
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MAPTER  perhaps,  not  to  frustrate  the  publike  neede  of  that 
_!_  last  and  desperate  reitjedy,  one  rewarde  you  for  it : 
Wprofitjuid  yet,  hee  who  doth  it  (if  hee  bee  not  as  bad  himselfe) 
**^  will  hould  you  a  most  accursed  and  execrable  crea- 
ture. And  deemeth  you  a  greater  traytor,  then 
he  whom  you  have  betrayed :  for  with  your  owne 
handes,  hee  touched  the  lewdnesse  of  your  dis- 
position, without  disavowing,  without  object.  But 
employeth  you,  as  we  do  out-cast  persons  in  the 
executions  of  justice :  an  office  as  profitable  as  little 
honest.  Besides  the  basenesse  of  such  commissions, 
there  is  in  them  a  prostitution  of  conscience.  The 
daughter  of  Sejamis,  could  not  in  Rome,  by  any  true 
formall  course  of  iawe,  bee  put  to  death,  because 
shee  was  a  virgine :  that  lawes  might  have  their  due 
course,  shee  was  first  deflowred  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  then  strangled.  Not  his  hand  onely.  but 
his  soule  is  a  slave  unto  publike  commodity.  Whai 
Amurath  the  first,  to  agravate  the  punishment  of 
his  subjects,  who  had  given  support  unto  his  sons 
unnaturall  rebellion,  appointed  their  neerest  kinsmen 
to  lend  their  hands  unto  this  execution :  I  finde  it 
verie  honest  in  some  of  them,  who  rather  chose 
unjustly  to  bee  held  guiltie  of  anothers  parricide, 
then  to  serve  justice  -with  their  owne.  And  whereas 
in  some  paltrie  townes  forced  in  my  time,  I  have 
seene  base  varlets  for  savegarde  of  their  owne  lives, 
yeiid  to  hang  their  friends  and  companions,  I  ever 
thought  them  of  worse  condition,  then  such  as  were 
hanged.  It  is  reported,  that  JVitoldus  Prince  of 
Lituania,  introduced  an  order  with  that  nation,  which 
was  that  the  party  condemned  to  die,  should  with 
his  owne  handes  make  himselfe  away ;  finding  it 
strange,  that  a  third  man  being  guiltlesse  of  the 
fact,  shoulde  bee  employed  and  charged  to  commit 
a  murther.  When  an  urgent  circumstance,  or  any 
violent  and  unexpected  accident,  induceth  a  Prince 
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lor  tlic  iiccesiiitie  of  Iiis  estiite.  or  bs  they  say  for  c 
matters,  to  breoke  his  worde  and  faith,  or  other- 
fon%lh  him  out  of  his  ordinary  duty,  hce  is  to  c 
■unbe  that  necessity  unto  a  Itish  of  Gods  rod :  It  is  ** 
■0  Ticc,  for  hcc  hath  quit  his  reason,  unto  a  reason 
■ore  publike,  and  more  powerful],  but  surely  'tis  ill 
fattuQC  So  that  to  one,  who  asked  mee  what 
isicdy  ?  1  rcplydc,  none ;  were  hee  truely  raekt  be- 
tweene  these  two  extreanies  {Sed  videat  »c  nuirratur 
liU6ra  ptriuno  (Cic.  Off.  iii.)-  Hut  l^t  him  take 
Vedr  kc  xccke  not  a  siarthtf^  hole  for  pa;furie)  hee 
■BSt  have  done  it ;  but  if  hee  did  it  sans  regret  or 
sruplc,  if  it  greeved  him  not  to  doe  it,  'tis  an 
irgument  hi^  conscience  is  but  in  ill  teurnies.  Now 
Vcre  there  an?  one  of  so  tender  or  eheverell  a  con- 
iciaicc.  to  wfiome  no  cure  ini^ht  secniL-  worthy  of 
»  extreame  a  remedy :  I  should  prise  or  regard  him 
•d  irtut  ttie  Icsse.  Ilee  cannot  loose  himsell'e  more 
landMxnely  nor  more  excusablie.  tVee  cmttiot  doe 
axiy  thin^,  nur  bee  in  every  phtce.  When  all  is 
doDc.  thus  and  thus,  must  wee  often,  an  unto  our 
iMt  Anker  and  sole  refuge,  resigne  tlie  protection  of 
our  Teuell  unto  the  onely  conduct  of  neaven.  To 
vhtt  justcr  necessity  can  bee  reserve  himselfe  ? 
Whtt  is  lesse  possible  for  hint  to  do,  tlien  wlmt  he 
oBBoi  eflect,  without  charge  unto  his  faith,  and  im- 
fHtatMO  to  his  honour?  things  which  peradventure 
ikaold  bee  dearer  to  him,  then  his  owne  salvation. 
mA  the  safety  of  his  people.  When  with  enfoulded 
■BCk  hee  shall  devoutly  call  on  God  for  his  ayde. 
■17  bee  Dot  hope,  ttiat  his  fatherlie  mcrcie  shall  not 
■we  the  extraordinary  favour,  and  shme-forgivuig 
of  his  all  powerfull  hand,  unto  a  pure  ana 
MB  hand  ?  They  are  dangerous  examples,  rare 
cmed  exceptions  to  our  naturall  rules:  wee 
jneelde  unto  them,  but  with  great  moderation, 
circiimspection.     No  pnvate  commodity. 
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CHAPTER  may  any  way  deserve  wee  should  offer  our  conscience 
'  this  wrong:   the  common-wealth   may,  when   it   is 

OfproGtaad  most  apparant  and  important.  Timoleon  did  fitlie 
"oneity  warrant  and  warde  the  strangenes  of  his  exploit* 
by  the  teares  hee  shed,  remembring  it  was  with  a 
tootherlie  hand  hce  slew  the  tyrant.  And  it  neerely 
pinched  his  selfe  gnawne  conscience,  that  hee  was 
compelled  to  purchase  the  common  good,  at  the  rate 
of  his  honestie.  The  sacred  Senate  it  selfe,  by  his 
meanes  deUvered  from  thraldome,  durst  not  definitely 
decide  of  so  haughtie  an  action,  and  rend  in  two  so 
urgent  and  different  semblances.  But  the  Siracusam 
having  opportunely  and  at  that  very  instant  sent  to 
the  Corinthians,  to  require  their  protection,  and  ft 
governour  able  to  re-establish  their  towne  in  former 
majestic,  and  deliver  Sicilie  from  a  number  of  pettie 
tyrants,  which  grievously  oppressed  the  same :  they 
appointed  Timoleon,  with  this  new  caveat  and  de- 
claration :  That  according  as  hee  should  well  or  ill 
demeane  himselfe  in  his  charge,  their  sentence  should 
incline,  either  to  grace  him  as  the  redeemer  of  his 
country,  or  disgrace  him.  as  the  murtherer  of  his 
brother.  This  fantnstieaU  conclusion,  hath  some 
excuse  upon  the  danger  of  the  example,  and  import- 
ance of  an  act  so  different,  and  they  did  well,  to 
discharge  their  judgement  of  it,  or  to  embarke  him 
some  where  else,  and  on  their  considerations.  Now 
the  proceedings  of  T'imokoH  in  his  renowned  joumie 
did  soone  yeelde  his  cause  the  cleerer,  so  worthily  and 
vertuously  did  hee  every  way  beare  himselfe  therein. 
And  the  good  hap,  which  ever  accompanied  him  in  the 
encombrances  and  difficulties  hee  was  to  subdue  in 
the  atchievement  of  his  noble  enterprise,  seemed  to 
bee  sent  him  by  the  Gods,  conspiring  to  second,  and 
consenting  to  favour  his  justification :  This  maiis  end 
is  excusable,  if  ever  any  could  bee.  But  tlie  cncrease 
and  profit  of  the  publike  revenues,  which  served  the 
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Senate  for  a  pretext  of  the  ensuing' 
Ituiion  I  purpose  to  relate,  is  not  of  sufficient 
to  warrant  such  injustice.  Certaine  cities  had  o 
'  T  and  permission  of  the  Senate,  with  mony  "* 
their  libertie,  at  the  hands  of  /,.  SijUa. 
comming  in  question  againe,  the  Senate 
them,  to  be  fincabte  and  taxed  as  before ; 
wA  the  moay  they  liad  emplo>'ed  for  their  ransome, 
Aoold  bee  deemed  as  lost  and  forfeited.  Civill 
nms  do  often  produce  such  enormous  examples : 
Ihat  we  panisli  pri^'ate  men.  forsomuch  as  they  nave 
beieeved  us,  when  wee  were  other  then  now  wee  are. 
And  one  same  magistrate  doth  lay  the  penalty  of  his 
ikn^  on  such  as  cannot  do  withal.  The  Schoole- 
Mster  whippctli  his  scholler  for  his  docility,  and  the 
nide  stjiketn  the  blinde  man  he  leadeth.  A  horrible 
na^  of  justice.  Some  rules  in  Philosophy  .ire  both 
Use  tnd  faint  The  example  proposed  unto  us  of 
IPtpcrtiug  private  utility  before  faith  given,  hath  not 
■■Meat  power  by  the  circumstance  they  addc  unto 
JL  Theeves  have  taken  you,  and  on  your  oath  to 
■nr  Umi  a  certaine  sum  of  money.  ha\e  set  you  at 
Barty  uaine :  They  errc,  that  say,  an  honest  man  is 
^■t  of  nis  wordc  and  faiUi  without  paying,  beeing 
■it  of  thdr  hands :  There  is  no  such  matter.  WhtU 
jtmt  attd  danger  hath  once  forced  mce  to  xvill  and 
mmnt  unto,  I  am  bound  to  will  and  pcr/orme  being 
wA  9f  damger  and feare.  And  although  it  have  but 
teoei  WCf  tongue,  and  not  my  will,  yet  am  I  bound 
t»  Bdce  my  wordc  goode,  and  keepe  my  promise. 
Wir  wpg  pmrt,  when  it  hath  sometimes  unadvisedly 
•W4«nae  my  thought,  yet  have  I  made  n  conscience 
ii  Jmhihmi  the  same.  Otherwise  wee  should  by 
Auuia  oome  to  aliolish  all  the  right  a  third  man 
kntll  and  may  challenge  of  our  promises.  Quom 
mrm/orti  viro  vit  possit  adhiberi  (Cil-.  Off,  iii.).  Ait 
omfifonx  eoukt  be  uted  upon  a  vaHant  man. 
wau  III-  n  17 
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CHAPTER  T'is  onely  lawful!  for  our  private  interest  to  excuse 
'  the  breache  of  promise,  if  wee  have  rashhe  promised 

Of  profit  &nd  things  in  themselves  mcked  and  unjust.  For,  tite 
""'*''  right  of  vertue  ought  to  over-rule  the  right  of  our 
bond.  I  have  heretofore  placed  Epamviondas  id  the 
first  ranke  of  excellent  men,  and  now  recant  it  not. 
Unto  wliat  high  pitch  raised  hee  the  consideration  of 
his  particular  duty  ?  who  never  slew  man  hee  had 
vanquished ;  who  for  that  unvaluable  good  of  restor- 
ing his  country  hir  liberty,  made  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science, to  murther  a  Tyrant  or  his  comphces,  without 
a  due  and  formall  course  of  lawe :  and  who  judged 
him  a  bad  man,  liow  good  a  citizen  soever,  that 
amongest  his  enemies  and  in  the  fury  of  a  battle, 
spared  not  his  friend,  or  his  hoste.  Loe  here  a  minde 
of  a  rich  composition.  Hee  matched  unto  the  most 
violent  and  rude  actions  of  men,  goodnesse  and 
courtesie,  yea  and  the  most  choise  and  delicate,  that 
may  be  found  in  the  schoole  of  Philosophic.  This 
so  high-raised  courage,  so  swelling  and  so  obstinate 
against  sorow,  death  and  povertie,  was  it  nature  or 
arte,  made  it  relent,  even  to  the  utmost  straine  of 
exceeding  tendernesse  and  debonarety  of  complexion  ? 
Being  cloathed  in  the  dreadfull  livery  of  steele  and 
blood,  hee  goeth  on  crushing  and  brusing  a  nation, 
invincible  to  all  others,  but  to  himselfe ;  yet  mildely 
relenteth  in  the  midst  of  a  combat  or  confusion,  when 
he  meets  with  his  host  or  with  his  friend.  Verily, 
this  man  was  deservedly  fit  to  command  in  warre, 
which  in  the  extremest  furie  of  his  innated  rage,  made 
him  to  feele  the  sting  of  courtesie,  and  remorse  of 
gentlenesse :  then  when  all  inflamed,  it  foamed  with 
farie,  and  burned  with  murder.  'Tis  a  miracle,  to  be 
able  to  joyne  any  shew  of  justice  with  such  actions. 
But  it  only  belongeth  to  the  unmatched  courage  of 
Bpaminojidas,  in  that  confused  plight,  to  joyne  mild- 
nesse  and  facihty  of  the  most  gentle  behaviour  that 
18 
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mr  WBS.  unto  them,  yen  and  pure  innoceiicy  it  selfe.  CHAPmi 
And  whereas  one  told  the   Mamcrtuin,  that  statutes        ,L 
•we  of  no  force  against  armed  men  :  anotlier  to  the  0( profited 
Tfibune  of  the  people,  that  tlie  time  of  justice  and   °^'^ 
Wane,  were  tvro :  a  third,  that  the  confused  noise  of 
•■ire  and  elaumir  of  amies,  hindrcd  him  from  under- 
itandmg  the  Nober  voiee  of  the  lawes  :  This  man  wa.s 
■ot  so  much  as  empeached  from  conceiving  the  milde 
vmukI   erf"  civihtie  and  kindnesse.     Ilorrowed  hee  of 
Us  enemies  the  custome  of  sacriHcing  to  the  muses 
(when  he  went  to  the  warres)  to  quahfie  by  their  ' 
nreetnesse  and   mildnesse,  that  martiall   furie,  and 
hostile  nirlinesse  t     Let  us  not  feare.  after  so  great  a 
naster.  to  hold  that  some  things  are  unlnwfull.  even 
(gainst our felte^t  enemies:  that  pubUke  interest, ought 
not  to  cliallenge  all  of  all.  against  private  interest : 
Mantntc  mrmoria  rlinni  in  dixxidio pnltiiairum  f<ederum 
wripoti  Juris :  Sotiir  wemorie  of  private  riffht  cotUimi- 
wagevai  in  disagrfemcnt  of  publike  contracts. 

— tt  n»Ua  patemlia  wtt 
Pmtttitdi,  ne  ipad  ptectt  amtemt,  habel : 

—Ovid,  Po»(.  I.  El.  vilL  Si. 


No  puwrr  hnth  n 
To  make  fnendR 


I  )|;re*t  migbl, 
(till  goe  right. 


And  that  all  things  be  not  lauifuU  to  an  honest 
t^for  the  service  o/*  hix  Kinff,  ila  generaU  caitse 
r  aefcnce  of  the  latces.  Xon  enim  uatria  praatat 
offiais,  ei  ipti  cotiducit  piot  htherc  civet  in 
(Cic.  Off',  in. ).  for  our  countrey  tJt  ttot  above 
tM  ndter  duties :  it  is  goodjor  the  cotdntn/  to  have  her 
mkaikatm  use  pietir  tovard  their  parents.  TLs  an  in- 
iction  befitting  the  times :  wee  need  not  harden 
eourages  with  these  platett  of  iron  and  Steele;  it 
"i  our  shoulders  be  armed  with  them:  it  is 
to  dippe  our  pens  in  inke.  too  much,  to  die 
in  blooo.     If  it  be  greatnesse  of  courage,  and 
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Rapter  th'  effect  of  a  rare  and  singular  vertue,  to  neglect    ' 

'  friendship,  despise  private  respects  and  bonds ;  ones 

»profit(md  word  and  kindred,  for  the  comon  good  and  obedience 
'""^         of  the  Magistrate  :  it  is  verily  able  to  excuse  us  from 

it,  if  we  but  alledge,  that  it  is  a  greatnesse  unable  to 

lodge  in  the  greatnesse  of  Epaminondiis  his  courage. 

I    abhorre  the   enraged   admonitions   of  this  other 

unruly  spirit. 


— dum  tela  micant,  non  vot  pietalin  imago 
U/la,  nee  advcrun  conspectiJrotHe  parentes 
Conimoveaiit,  vultnt  gladio  tuTbanU  verendot. 

— LucAN,  vii.  380. 
While  swords  are  brandtsht,  let  no  shew  of  grace 
Once  moove  you,  nor  your  pareiiU  face  to  &ce, 
But  with  your  swords  disturbc  tlieir  reverend  grace. 

Let  US  bereave  wicked,  bloodie  and  traiterous  dis- 
positions, of  this  pretext  of  reason  :  leave  we  that  im- 
pious and  exorbitant  justice,  and  adhere  unto  more 
humane  imitations.  Oh  what  may  time  and  avampk 
bring  to  passe!  In  an  encounter  of  the  civill  warres 
against  China,  one  of  Pompeyes  souldiers,  liaving 
unwittingly  slaine  his  brother,  who  was  on  the 
other  side,  through  shame  and  sorrow  presently 
killed  hiinselfe;  And  some  yeeres  after,  in  another 
civill  warre  of  the  said  people,  a  souldier  boldly 
demanded  a  reward  of  his  Captaines  for  killing  his 
owne  brother.  Falsly  doe  wee  argue  honour,  and 
the  beautie  of  an  action,  by  it's  profit :  and  con- 
clude as  ill.  to  thinke  every  one  is  bound  unto  it, 
and  that  it  is  honest,  if  it  be  commodious. 

Oimua  non  pnriter  rcriim  sunt  wnitibm  apta, 

—Prop.  iii.  El.  viii.  7. 
All  things  alike  to  all 
Do  not  wetiatling  fall. 

Choose  we  out  the   most  necessary   and   most 
beneficiall  matter  of  humane  society,  it  will   be  a 
20 
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Miuffc:  yet  is  it,  that  the  Saints  counsel!  findeth  CRAPTB 
aod  aeetnetb   the  contrary   side   more   honest,  ex-         ' 
dDding  from  tt  the  most  reverend  vocation  of  men  :  of  profit  u 
■  wee  to  our  races  assigne  such  beasts  as  are  of  *">°'^ 
Imt  esteeme. 


THE  SECOND  CHAPTER 

Of  Repenting 

iTHERS  fashion  man,  I  repeat  him; 
and  represent  s  particular  one,  but 
ill  made :  and  whom  were  I  to  forme 
tt  new,  lie  should  be  far  other  then  he 
is ;  but  he  is  now  made.  And  though 
the  lines  of  my  picture  chimge  and 
yet  loose  they  not  themselves.  The  world 
n— f  all  on  wheeles.  All  things  therein  moove 
without  intermission;  yea  the  earth,  the  rockes  of 
CmttOMUs.  and  the  Pyramidcs  of  ^-Ef^fpf,  both  with 
the  poblike  and  their  ouii  motion.  Constancy  it 
le^e  u  notkitiglmt  a  Inn^isfii ng  and xvnvcring  dciTwe. 
I  cnoot  settK  my  object :  it  goeth  so  unquietly  and 
stanerinff.  with  a  natural!  dninl^ennesse.  I  take  it 
is  was  pTiglit,  as  it  is  at  th'  instant  I  ammuse  my 
■He  about  it,  I  describe  not  t!ie  essence,  but  the 
;  not  a  jiassage  from  age  to  age,  or  as  the 
rerkon,  from  seaveii  yeares  to  seaven,  but 
._  day  to  day,  from  minute  to  minute.  My 
kstory  must  be  fitted  to  the  present.  1  may  soone 
diangc,  not  onely  fortune,  but  intention.  It  is  a 
^ouDterroule  of  divert  and  variable  accidents,  and 
VTSohite  imaginations,  and  sometimes  contrary: 
ifffaether  it  be  that  my  selfe  am  other,  or  tliat  I 
mirfaend  subjects,  by  other  circumstances  atid  coD- 
Meratiofis.  Howsoever.  I  may  perhaps  gaine-say 
•dfc  but  truth  (as  fiemadcs  said)  I  never  gaine- 
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CHAPTER  say :  Were  my  mind  setled,  I  would  not  essay,  but 
"         resolve  my  seLFe.     It  is  still  a  Prentise  and  a  proba- 
0(  tioner.     I  propose  a  meane  life,  and  without  luster : 

RepenbDE  "f  j^  ^11  one.  They  fasten  all  morall  Philosophy  as 
well  to  a  popular  and  private  life,  as  to  one  of  richer 
stufFe.  Every  man  beareth  the  whole  stampe  of  humane 
coiiditioji.  Authors  communicate  themselves  unto 
the  world  by  some  speciall  and  strange  marke ;  I 
the  first,  by  my  generall  disposition ;  as  MicJiael  de 
Montaigite ;  not  as  a  Grammarian,  or  a  Poet,  or  a 
Lawyer.  If  the  world  complaine,  I  speake  too 
much  of  my  selfe,  I  complaine,  it  thinkes  no  more 
of  it  selfe.  But  is  it  reason,  that  being  so  private 
in  use,  I  should  pretend  to  make  my  selfe  publike 
in  knowledge  ?  Or  is  it  reason.  I  should  produce 
into  the  world,  where  fashion  and  arte  have  such 
sway  and  command,  the  raw  and  simple  effects  of 
nature ;  and  of  a  nature  as  yet  exceeding  weake  ? 
7'o  xvrite  hookes  zvif/uriit  karmng,  is  it  not  to  make 
a  wall  witliout  atojw  or  such  like  thing?  Conceits 
of  musicke  are  directed  by  arte :  mine  by  hap. 
Yet  have  I  this  according  to  learning,  that  never 
man  handled  subject,  he  understood  or  knew,  better 
then  I  doe  this  I  have  undertaken ;  being  therein 
the  cunningest  man  alive. 

Secondly,  that  never  man  waded  further  into  bis 
matter,  nor  more  distincly  sifted  the  parts  and  de- 
pendances  of  it,  nor  arrived  more  exactly  and  fully 
to  the  end  he  proposed  unto  himselfe.  To  finish 
the  same,  I  have  neede  of  naught  but  faithfulnesse : 
which  is  therein  as  sincere  and  pure  as  may  be  found. 
I  speake  truth,  not  my  belly-niU.  but  as  much  as  I 
dare :  and  I  dare  the  more,  the  more  I  grow  into 
yeares :  for  it  seemeth,  custome  alloweth  old  age 
more  liberty  to  babbel,  and  indiscretion  to  talke  of 
it  selfe.  It  cannot  herein  be,  as  in  trades :  where 
the   Crafts  -  man   and   his   worke   doe  often   differ. 
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Bang  a  man  of  so  sound  and  honest  conversation, 
«nt  he  so  foolishly  ?  Are  such  learned  ^^Titings 
eomc  from  a  man  of  .so  weake  a  conversation  ?  who 
hath  but  an  ordinary  conceit,  and  wTiteth  excellently, 
iioc  mav  say  his  capacJUe  is  borrowed,  not  of  himselie. 
A  i>kil/ull  man.  is  not  skilfull  in  all  things :  Hut  a 
nffldent  man.  is  sufficient  every  where,  even  unto 
{pioraDce.  Here  my  bouke  and  my  selfe  march  to- 
gether, and  ke<epe  one  pace.  Ehc-where  one  may 
eoounend  or  condenme  the  worke,  without  the  worke- 
■an;  beerenot:  who  touchetli  one  toucheth  the  other. 
He  who  shall  jud^^  of  it  without  knowing  him,  shal 
vraoff  him-iielf  more  then  me,  he  that  knows  it,  hath 
vhoUy  satisfied  mee.  Happie  beyond  my  merite, 
if  I  get  this  onely  portion  of  pubtike  approbation, 
u  1  may  cause  men  of  understanding  to  thinke,  1 
htd  faecne  able  to  make  use  and  benent  of  learning, 
U  I  becnc  endowed  with  any :  and  desen-cd  better 
kelpe  of  memorie :  excuse  wee  here  what  I  often  say, 
that  1  •rf^ldome  repent  my  selfe,  and  iliat  my  con- 
KKOCc  U  contented  with  it  selfe :  not  of  an  Angels 
vabocscA  conscience,  but  as  of  a  tnuis  conscience. 
Adfing  erer  this  clause,  not  of  ceremonie,  but  of  true 
ad  wcatiaU  submission;  that  I  /tpcoke  en^thinff  and 
battling,  mrerely  and  mnpli/  referrinf^  my  tu'lfe,  from 
raa&tfKm.  unto  common  and  UixvJ'ull  opinions.  I  teach 
■ot;  I  report:  No  vice  \&  absolutely  vice,  which 
flUciideth  not.  and  a  sound  judgement  acctiseth  not : 
For,  the  deformitic  and  incommoditie  thereof  is  so 
^ifaiaUe.  as  peradventure  they  have  reason,  who  say, 
a  i»  chieHy  produced  by  sottishnesse  and  brought 
fcrth  hy  ignorance;  so  hard  is  it,  to  imagine  one 
^faould  know  it  witliout  hating  it.  Malice  suckt  up 
Ikt  greatest  pttrt  of  fur  owne  vcnome,  and  ibcremtk 
nrrKlfe.     fice,  leavcth,  ax  an  ulcer  in  the 


ficM.  a  repentance  in  the  itouie,  rchich  stiU  scratchcth 
mmd   bhoai^  it  selfe.      For  reason  eflaceth   other 
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CHAPTER  griefes  and  sorrowes,  but  engendereth  those  of  re- 
''_  pentance :  the  more  yrkesome,  because  inward :  As 
the  colde  and  heate  of  agues  is  more  offensive  then 
"'^  that  which  conies  outward.  I  account  vice  (but  each 
according  to  their  measure)  not  onely  those  which 
reason  disalowes,  and  nature  condemnes,  but  such  as 
mans  opinion  hath  forged  as  false  and  erronious,  if 
lawes  and  custonie  authorize  the  same.  In  like 
manner  there  is  no  goodnesse  but  gladdeth  an  honest 
disposition.  There  is  truely  I  wot  not  what  kinde 
of  congratulation,  of  well  doing,  which  rejoyceth  in 
our  selves,  and  a  generous  joUitie,  that  accompanieth 
a  good  conscience.  A  mind  couragiously  vicious, 
may  happily  furnish  it  selfe  with  security,  but  shee 
cannot  be  fraught,  with  this  selfe-[joying]  delight 
and  satisfaction.  It  is  no  snial  pleasure,  for  one  to 
feele  himselfe  preserved  from  the  contagion  of  an  age 
so  infected  as  ours,  and  to  say  to  himselfe ;  could  a 
man  enter  and  see  even  into  my  soule,  yet  shold  he 
not  finde  me  guilty,  either  of  the  affliction  or  ruine  of 
any  body,  nor  culpable  of  envie  or  revenge,  nor  of 
publike  offence  against  the  lawes,  nor  tainted  with 
innovation,  trouble  or  sedition ;  nor  spotted  with 
falsifying  of  my  word  :  and  although  the  libertie  of 
times  alowed  and  taught  it  every  man,  yet  could  I 
never  be  induced  to  touch  the  goods  or  dive  into 
the  purse  of  any  French  man,  and  have  alwayes  lived 
upon  mine  own,  as  wel  in  time  of  war,  as  peace  :  nor 
did  I  ever  make  use  of  any  poore  mans  labor,  with- 
out reward.  These  testimonies  of  an  unspotted 
conscience  are  very  pleasing,  which  naturall  joy  is  a 
great  benefit  unto  us  :  and  the  onely  payment  never 
faileth  us.  To  ground  the  recompence  of  vertuous 
actions  upon  the  approbation  of  others,  is  to  under- 
take a  most  uncertaine  or  troubled  foimdation, 
namely,  in  an  age  so  corrupt  and  times  so  ignorant, 
as  this  is  ;  the  vulvar  peoples  good  o-pimon  is  injuriouH. 
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Wbom  trust  yuu  in  seeing  what  is  eommend- 
ibk  \  God  keepe  me  from  being  an  honest  man, 
■ncofding  to  the  description  1  dayly  see  made  of 
\  each  one  by  himselfe.  Qtur  JuerarU  vitia, 
tU.  Hliat  earst  were  vicex  are  now  groietie 
Some  of  my  friends,  have  sometimes 
■ttrmpted  to  schoole  me  roundly,  and  sift  me 
flnnty.  citber  of  their  owne  motion,  or  envited  by 
•s  to  an  office,  which  to  a  well  composed  minde, 
in  profit  and  lovingnesse,  exccedeth  all  the 
of  sincere  amity.  Such  have  I  ever  enter- 
1  with  open  arraes  of  curtesie,  and  kinde 
■wledgcment  Itut  now  to  speake  from  my 
ience  I  often  found  so  much  false  meiisure  in 
Kproaches  and  praises,  that  I  had  not  greatly 
if  I  had  rather  erred,  then  done  well  after  their 
Such  as  wc  especially,  who  live  a  private 
exposed  to  any  gaze  but  our  owne,  ought  in 
•v  bcwts  establish  a  touch-stone,  and  there  to  toudi 
•IV  deedes  and  try  our  actions  ;  and  accordingly,  now 
and  DOW  chastise  our  selves.  1  have  my 
lawes  and  tribimall,  to  judge  of  niec,  whither  I 
my  selfe  more  then  any  where  els.  I  re- 
my  actions  according  to  other  but  extend 
accordii^  to  my  sclfc.  None  but  your  self 
%  ri^tly  whether  you  be  deiniss  and  cruel,  or 
aid  devout.  Others  see  you  not,  but  ghesse 
UDcertaine  conjectures.  They  ^lee  not  so 
nature  as  your  arte.  Adhere  not  then  to 
but  hold  unto  your  owne.  'Vuo  tibi 
eri  utenduwi.  yirlutix  et  riciontm  ffrait  ipshu 
vHk  pondua  eat .-  qua  sitblata  ,fiu-ent  omnia 
iCjc  Kat.  Jjleor.  iiL);  You  muMi  itsc  y<nir  cmne^fudge- 
mml.  The  vafiht  of  the  very  cotisdertce  of  vice  and 
hem^if:  take  Ihnt  axcay,  and  at  is  tUrwTU. 
it  is  said,  that  repentance  neerely  fol- 
■n.  srcmeth  not  to  imply  sinne  placed  in 
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CHAPTER  his  rich  aray,  which  lodgeth  in  us  as  in  his  proper 
"  mansion.  One  may  disavow  and  disclaime  vices, 
that  surprise  us,  and  whereto  our  passions  transport 
us :  but  those,  which  by  long  habite  are  rooted  m  a 
strong,  and  ankred  in  a  powerfull  will,  are  not  subject 
to  contradiction.  Repentance  is  hut  a  denying  of  our 
will,  and  an  opposition  of '  out  fantasies  which  diverts 
us  here  and  there.  It  makes  some  disavow  his 
former  vertue  and  continencie. 

Qu<e  mem  est  kodie,  ctir  eadem  jum  jiuero  fait, 
Vel  cur  his  aaimit,  incobttnet  non  redeunl  gnur  / 

— HoR.  Car.  iv.  Od.  s.  7. 
Why  was  not  iu  a  youth  same  minde  as  now  ? 
Or  why  beares  not  this  niind  a  youthful!  brow  i 

That  is  an  exquisite  life,  which  even  in  his  owne 
private  keepeth  it  setfc  in  awe  and  07-der.  Every  one 
may  play  the  jugler,  and  represent  an  honest  man 
upon  the  stage  ;  but  within,  and  in  bosome,  where  all 
things  are  lawfull,  wliere  all  is  concealed ;  to  keepe  a 
due  rule  or  formall  decorum,  that's  the  point.  The 
next  degree,  is  to  be  so  in  ones  owne  home,  and  in  his 
ordinary  actions,  whereof  we  are  to  give  accoumpt  to 
no  body :  wherein  is  no  study,  nor  art.  And  there- 
fore Bias  describing  the  perfect  state  of  a  family, 
whereof  (saith  lie)  the  maister,  be  such  inwardly  by 
himseUe,  as  he  is  outwardly,  for  feare  of  the  lawes, 
and  respect  of  mens  speaches.  And  it  was  a  worthy 
saying  of  Julius  lynisiis,  to  those  worke-men,  whitai 
for  three  thousand  crownes,  offered  so  to  reforrae  his 
house,  that  his  neighbours  should  no  more  overlooke 
into  it ;  I  will  gi\'e  you  sixe  thousand  (said  he)  and 
contrive  it  so,  that  on  all  sides  every  man  may 
looke  into  it.  The  custome  of  Agesilaiis  is  reraem- 
bred  with  honour,  who  in  his  travaile  was  wont  to 
take  up  his  lodging  in  churches,  that  the  people,  and 
Gods  themseh'es  might  pry  into  his  private  actions. 
Some  have  beene  admirable  to  the  world,  in  whom! 
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nor  his  wife,  nor  his  servants  ever  noted  any  thing  chapter 
remarkeable.    Few  men  have  been  admired  of  their        " 
familiars.     JVo  man  hath  beene  a  Prophet^  not  onely  Oi 
m  Us  house^  but  in  his  oume  country^  saith  the  ex-  ^P«"*>«*fif 
peiience  of  histories.     Even  so  in  things  of  nought. 
And  in  this  base  example,  is  the  image  of  greatnesse 
discerned.     In  my  climate  of  Gascoigne  they  deeme 
it  a  jest  to  see  mee  in  print.     The  further  the  know- 
ledge which  is  taken  of  mee  is  from  my  home,  of 
so  much  more  woorth  am  I.      In  Gruienne  1  pay 
Printers ;  in  other  places  they  pay  mee.     Upon  this 
accident  they  ground,  who  livmg  and  present  keepe 
close-lurking,  to  purchase  credit  when  they  shall  be 
dead  and  absent.     I  had  rather  have  lesse.    And  I 
cast  not  my  selfe  into  the  world,  but  for  the  portion 
I  draw  fix)m  it.    This  done,  I  quit  it.     The  people 
attend  on   such  a  man  with  wonderment,  from  a 
pablike  act,  unto  his  owne  doores :  together  with  his 
loabes  he  leaves  of  his  part;  falling  so  much  the 
lower,  by  how  much  higher  hee  was  mounted.    View 
him  within,  there  all  is  turbulent,  disordered  and  vile. 
And  were  order  and  formality  found  in  him,  a  lively 
impartiall  and  well  sorted  judgement  is  required,  to 
perceive  and  fully  to  disceme  him  in  these  base  and 
private   actions.     Considering  that  order  is  but  a 
dumpish  and  drowsie  vertue:  To  gain   a  Battaile, 
perfourme   an   Ambassage,   and   governe   a   people, 
are  noble  and  woorthy  actions ;  to  chide,  laugh,  sell, 
pay,  love,  hate,  and  mildely  and  justly  to  converse 
both  with  his  owne  and  with  himselfe ;  not  to  relent, 
and  not  gaine-say  himselfe,  are  thinges  more  rare, 
more  difficult  and  lesse  remarkeable. 

Retired  lives  sustaine  that  way,  what  ever  some 
say,  offices  as  much  more  crabbed,  and  extended,  then 
other  lives  doe.  And  private  men  (saith  Aristotle) 
serve  vertue  more  hardly,  and  more  highly  attend 
her,  then  those  which  are  magistrates  or  placed  in 
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CHAPTER  authority.     Wee  prepare  our  selves  unto  eminent 
"         occasions,  more  for  glory  then  for  conscience.     The 
Of  nearest  way  to  come  unto  glory,  were  to  doe  that  for 

Rqiciitmg  conscience,  which  wee  doe  for  gurry.  And  me  seemeth 
the  vertue  oi  Alexander  representeth  much  lesse  viffor 
in  her  kirge  Theater,  then  that  of  Socrates,  in  nis 
base  and  obscure  excercitation.  I  easUy  conceive 
Socrates,  in  the  roome  of  Alexander ;  Alexander  in 
that  of  Socrates  I  cannot.  If  any  aske  the  one,  what 
hee  can  do,  he  will  answere,  Conquer  the  world ;  let 
the  same  question  bee  demanded  of  the  other,  he  will 
say,  leade  my  life  conformably  to  it's  naturaU  can^ 
dition;  A  science  much  more  generous,  more  im- 
portant, and  more  lawfiiU. 

l^he  woorth  of  the  minde  consisteth  not  in  going 
high,  Intt  in  marching  orderly.  Her  greatnesse  is 
not  excercised  in  greatnesse;  in  mediocritve  it  is. 
As  those,  which  judge  and  touch  us  inwardely,  make 
no  great  accoumpt  of  the  brightnesse  of  our  publique 
actions:  and  see  they  are  but  streakes  and  poyntes 
of  cleare  Water,  surging  from  a  bottome,  otherwise 
slimie  and  full  of  mud :  So  those  who  judge  us  by 
this  gay  outward  apparance,  conclude  the  same  ex 
our  inward  constitution,  and  cannot  couple  popular 
faculties  as  theirs  are,  unto  these  other  faculties, 
which  amaze  them  so  farre  from  their  levell.  So  do 
we  attribute  savage  shapes  and  ougly  formes  unto 
divels.  As  who  doeth  not  ascribe  high-raised  eye- 
browes,  open  nostrils,  a  steme  frightfidl  visage,  and 
a  huge-body  unto  Tamberlaine,  as  is  the  forme  or 
shape  of  the  imagination  we  have  fore-conceived  by 
the  bruite  of  his  name  ?  Had  any  heretofore  shewed 
me  Erasmus,  I  could  hardly  had  bin  induced  to 
think,  but  whatsoever  he  had  said  to  his  boy  or 
hostes,  had  been  Adages  and  Apothegmes.  We 
imagine  much  more  fitly  an  Artificer  upon  his  dose 
stoole  or  on  his  wife,  then  a  great  judge,  rever^id 
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ftr  lut  caniigc  and  rq^rdfiill  for  his  sufficiencie ;  CHAPTSK 
that  from  those  hijfh  thrones  they  should         " 
themselves  so  low,  ns  to  Uve.     As  vitious  or 
mn  ofteu  incited  to  do  well  by  some  strange  ■*«»*"*«» 
>  are  vertnous  spirits  mooved  to  do  ill. 
then  be  judged   by  their  settled  estate, 
diey   are    ueare   themselves,   and  as    ^ve    say,         ^^1 
"  ^    if  at  any  time  they  be  so ;  or  when  th^         ^^M 
unto  res-t,  and    in   their  natural)    seate.  ^| 

inclinations  are  by  institution  helped  and 
boigthncd,  but  the)-  neither  chanj^  nor  exceed.     A 
natures  in  my  time,  have  a  thwart  a  con- 
diadptine,  escaped  toward  vcrtue  or  toward  vice. 

tUrir  i«  farrerr  ilaniir, 
frrm,  H  rttlliu  pomere  ni 


■  Micert  pati,  «'  torrida  parvta 
Fmit  im  mrm  trmor,  rtdtiaU  Tabittjueftirortpi€, 
Admomtm^at  hamemi  gtuialo  $imgiiau  faiKrt, 
Fif«d,  «f  A  trrpido  mi  aktiimft  inr  maguh-o. 

— Lcc*s,  1».  237. 

S»  vbea  wUde  bcAsti,  diiused  from  the  wooJ, 
FI0CC  loolces  Uid'downc,  grow  tame,  clo*de  in  a  cage 
Twflit  to  bene  man,  ifUien  «  liHle  Itlood 
Tooch  their  bat  l)p>,  furic  rctumeii  and  rage ; 
Tkcir  jawu  l^  taatc  admoniiht  swell  with  vainci, 
ftagw  ImjIo,  and  from  faint  k<-Fj>cr  srane  abst&inei. 


!  OTiginall  qualities  are  not  grubd  out,  they 
gfca  eormd.  and  hidden :  The  Inline  toiif^e  is 
l^fai  a  manner  naturall :  I  understand  it  better 
li ;  but  it  is  now  fortie  yeares.  I  have  not 
of  it  to  spcakc.  nor  much  to  write :  yet 
e  extreame  emotions  and  Kuddaine  pa-sslons, 
I  I  have  twice  or  thrice  falne.  since  my  year* 
r  dHcretioa:   and   namely   once,  when   my   father 
in  perfect  health,  fell  all  along  upon  me  in 
ne.   I    liave  ever,  even  from   my  \-ery  hart 
my  first  words  in  Utlne:    Nature  rushing 
bf  fioroe  exprasaifig  it  selfe,  against  so  long  a 
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CHAPTER  custome;  the  like  example  is  alleadged  of  divars 
"         others.     Those  which  in  my  timet  have  attempted  to 
Of  correct  the  fashions  of  the  world  by  new  opinions^ 

Repentmg  reforme  the  xnces  of'  apparance;  those  of  essence 
they  leave  untouched  if  they  ena^ease  them  not :  And 
their  encrease  is  much  to  be  feared.  We  willingly 
protract  al  other  well-doing  upon  these  extemaU 
reformations,  of  lesse  cost,  and  of  greater  merit; 
whereby  we  satisfie  good  cheape,  other  naturall  con- 
substantiall  and  intestine  vices.  Looke  a  little  into 
the  course  of  our  experience.  There  is  no  man  (if 
he  listen  to  himself e)  that  doth  not  discover  in  him- 
selfe  a  peculiar  forme  of  his,  a  swaying  forme,  which 
wrestleth  against  the  institution,  and  against  the 
tempests  of  passions,  which  are  contrary  unto  him* 
As  for  me,  1  feele  not  my  selfe  much  agitated  by  a 
shocke;  I  commonly  finde  my  selfe  in  mine  ovme 
place,  as  are  sluggisn  and  lumpish  bodies.  If  I  am 
not  close  and  neare  unto  my  selfe,  I  am  never  farre- 
off:  My  debauches  or  excesses  transport  me  not 
much.  There  is  nothing  extreame  and  strange :  yet 
have  I  sound  fits  and  vigorous  lusts.  The  true  con- 
demnation, and  which  toucheth  the  common  fashion 
of  our  men,  is,  that  their  very  retreate  is  full  of  cor- 
ruption and  filth:  The  Idea  of  their  amendment 
blurred  and  deformed;  their  repentance  crazed  and 
faultie  very  neere  as  much  as  their  sinne.  Some, 
either  because  they  are  so  fast  and  naturally  joyned 
unto  vice,  or  through  long  custome,  have  lost  all 
sense  of  its  uglinesse.  To  others  (of  whose  ranke  I 
am)  vice  is  burthenous,  but  they  counter-ballance  it 
Math  pleasure,  or  other  occasions :  and  suffer  it,  and 
at  a  certaine  rate  lend  themselves  unto  it,  though 
basely  and  viciously.  Yet  might  happily  so  remote 
a  disproportion  of  measure  bee  imagined,  where  with 
justice,  the  pleasure  might  excuse  the  offence,  as  we 
say  of  profit.  Not  onely  being  accidentall,  and  out 
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jjc,  as  in  thefts,  but  even  in  the  very  exercise  of  ( 
in  the  acrjuaintancc  or  copulittion  with  women ; 
the  [irovocHtion  Is  so  violent,  and  as  they  say,  or 
unresistable.  In  a  towne  of  a  kinsman  of 
other  day,  being  in  Armignat;  I  saw  a 
lAO,  coDiraonly  simamed  the  Theefe :  who 
repented  his  life  to  have  bcene  thus.  Heine 
beggcr,  and  pereei^ing,  that  to  get  his  bread 
tbe  sweate  of  his  browe  and  labour  of  his  hands, 
never  snflicicntly  arine  him  against  penury, 
tesolvcd  to  beeome  a  Theefe ;  and  that  trade  had 
all  his  youth  safely,  by  meanes  of  his  bodily 
•ticnath  :  for  he  ever  made  up  Harvest  and  Vintage 
m  otoer  mens  grounds ;  but  so  farre  off*,  and  in  so 
peat  bespes.  that  it  was  beyond  imagination,  one 
nan  should  in  one  night  carry  away  so  much  upon 
ha  shoulders :  and  was  so  carefuti  to  equall  the  pray, 
md  dtsperce  Uie  mlschiL-fc  he  did,  that  the  spoile  was 
«f  lesse  import  to  every  particular  man. 

Hce  is  now  in  old  yeares   indifferently  rich ;  for 

•  iDiD  of  his  condition  (Godainercy  his  trade)  which 

tie  is  not  ashamed  to  confesse  openly.     And  to  re- 

concsle  himselfe  with  God,  he  affimieth.  to  be  dayly 

mdy,  witli  hi-H  getting^,  and  other  gtKxl  turnes,  to 

vliifie  the   posterity  of  those  hee  hath   heretofore 

WfBngLil  or  robbed ;    which  if  himselfe  bee  not  of 

iMtic  to  pcrfonne  (for  hee  cannot  do  all  at  once) 

htt  will  charge  his  heires  withall,  according  to  the 

boirledge  he  hatli,  of  tlie  wrongs  by  him  done  to 

CKrj  man.     By  this  description,  bee  it  true  or  false, 

he  respccteth  thefl.  as  a  dishonest  and   unlawful! 

and  hateth  the  !»ame:  yet  lesse  then  pincliing 

■t:  He  repents  but  simply:  for  in  regard  it  was 

eomterbaUanccd  and  rcc-ompenced,  he  repcnteth 

L     That  u  not  tliat  habit  which  incorporates  us 

In  Tioe,  and  confirmeth  our  understanding  in  it; 

r  is  it  that  boysterous  winde,  which  by  \'iolent 
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CHAPTER  blastes  dazcleth   and  troubleth  our  mindes,  and  at 
"  that  time  confoundes,  and  overwheln:ies  both  us,  out 

judgement,  and  all  into  the  power  of  vice.  What  I 
doe,  is  ordinarily  full  and  compleate,  and  I  march  (as 
wee  say)  all  in  one  pace :  I  have  not  many  motions, 
that  liide  themselves  and  slinke  away  from  my  reason, 
or  which  very  neare  are  not  guided  by  the  consent  of 
all  my  partes,  without  division,  or  intestine  sedicion: 
my  judgement  hath  the  whole  blame,  or  commenda- 
tion ;  and  the  blame  it  hath  once,  it  hath  ever :  for, 
almost  from  it's  birth,  it  hath  beene  one  of  the  same 
inclination,  course  and  force.  And  in  matters  ot 
generall  opinions,  even  from  my  infancy,  I  ranged' 
my  selfe  to  the  point  I  was  to  hold.  Some  sinues, 
there  are  outragious,  violent  and  suddaine ;  leave- 
we  them. 

But  those  other  sinnes,  so  often  reassumedt 
determined  and  advised  upon,  whether  they  be  of 
complexion,  or  of  profession  and  calling,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  they  should  so  long  be  settled  in  one 
same  courage,  unlesse  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
the  sinner  were  thereunto  inwardly  privie  and  con- 
stantly willing.  And  how  to  imagine  or  fashion  thci 
repentance  thereof,  which  he  vanteth,  doth  somft 
times  visit  him,  seemeth  somewhat  hard  unto  me- 
I  am  not  of  Pythag-oras  Sect,  that  men  take  a  neir 
soule,  when  to  receive  Oracles,  they  approach  the 
images  of  Gods,  uniesj*  lie  would  say  with  all,  tliat 
it  must  be  a  strange  one,  new,  and  lent  liira  for  the 
time:  our  owne,  giving  so  little  signe  of  purification, 
and  cleanesse  worthie  of  that  office.  They  doe  alto- 
gether against  the  Stoycall  precepts,  which  appoint 
us  to  correct  the  imperfections  and  ^es  we  finde  in 
our  selves,  but  withall  forbid  us  to  disturbe  the  quiet 
of  our  minde.  They  make  us  beleeve,  they  feele 
great  remorse,  and  are  inwardly  much  displeased 
with  sinne ;  but  of  amendment,  correction  or  inter- 
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iBMrion.  they  shew  us  none.     Sttrelif  there  van  be  no  CHAnwS 
ffect  henlth  :   H'^here  the  duetue  is  not  perfeclhf  re-         " 
moved.     Were  repentance  put  in  the  scale  of  the  Of 
"  loce.  it  would  weij^h  downe  sinne.     /  Jhide  no  " 
our  so  easie  to  be  counteJ'J'cited  ax  Dn-otioH :  If 
coofonne  not  his  life  and  conditions  to  it,  her 
is  abstruse  and   concealetl,   her    apparance 
ndststdy. 

my  part,  I  may  in  generall  wish  to  be  other 

1  am :   I   may  condemne  and  mislike  my  uni- 

vohU  forme ;  I   may  beseech   God  to  grant  me  an 

"Sleil  reformation,  and  excuse  my  naturall  weake- 

;  but  meeseemeth   I  ought  nut  to  tearme  this 

npenlaDce  no  more  then  the  displeasure  of  being 

— ^ff***  AngeU   nor   Cato.     My  actions  are   squared 

to  what  I  am  and  [confonned]  to  my  condition.      I 

doe  better :  And  repentance  doth  not  prtrnerlu 

<e  vehat  u  not  in  our  power :  sorrme  doth.     I 

■If  ioHKine  infinite  dispositions  of  a  higher  pitch,  and 

llNv  gDVemed  than  myiic,  yet  doe  I  nothuig  better 

Wf  fccahles :  no  more  then  mine  arme  becommeth 

jer,  or  my  wit  more   excellent,   by  conccivtog 

others  to  be  so.      If  to  suppose  and  wish  a 

nobler  working  then  ours,  might  produce  the 

ffpwitance  of  our  owne,  wee  sliould  then  repent  us 

moat  most   innocent  actions:   for   so  much   as  we 

n%e  that   in   a  more  excellent  nature,  they  had 

■LMi  directed  with  greater  perfection  and  dignity; 

mr  lelves  would  doe  the  like.     When  1  consult 

my  age  of  my  youthcs  proceedings,  I  finde  that 

Dooly,  (acconiing  to   my  opinion)   1    managed 

MCM  fai  order.     This  is  all  my  resistance  is  able  to 

■farwe.     I    flatter  not   my  selfe :    in   like  circum* 

^KC^  I  ihould  ever  be  the  same.      It  is  not  a  spot. 

It  ■  whole  dye  that  staynes  mcc.     I  acknowledge 

» Rpentance,  [that]  is  superficiall.  mcane  and  ccre- 

MMm.     It  must  touch  me  on  all  sides,  before  I 
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CHAPTER  can  terme  it  repentaace.     It  must  pinch  my  eiitrailes, 
"  and  afflict  them  as  deepely  and  throughly,  as  God 

himselfe  beholds  mee.  When  in  negotiating,  niany 
good  fortunes  have  slipt  me  for  want  of  good  dis- 
cretion, yet  did  my  projects  make  good  choyce, 
according  to  the  occurrences  presented  unto  them. 
Their  manner  is  ever  to  take  the  easier  and  surer 
side.  I  tinde  that  in  my  former  deliberations,  I  pro- 
ceeded, after  my  rules,  discreetely  for  the  subjects 
state  propounded  to  mee ;  and  in  Uke  occasions, 
would  proceede  alike  a  hundred  yeares  hence.  I 
respect  not  what  now  it  is,  but  what  it  was,  when 
1  consulted  of  it.  The  coiutequerice  of  all  dessigne$ 
cansists  in  ilie  seastms ;  occasions  passe,  and  matters 
change  uncessantly.  I  have  in  my  time  runne  into 
some  grosse,  absurde  and  important  errors ;  not  for 
want  of  good  advise,  but  of  good  liappe.  There  are 
secret  and  indivinable  parts  in  the  objects  men  doe 
handle ;  especially  in  the  nature  of  men  and  mute 
conditions,  without  shew,  and  sometimes  unknownc 
of  the  very  possessors,  produced  and  stirred  up  by 
suddaine  occasions.  If  my  wit  could  neyther  finde 
nor  presage  them,  I  am  not  offended  with  it;  the 
function  thereof  is  contained  within  it's  owne  limits. 
If  the  successe  [beate]  me,  and  favour  the  side  1 
refused ;  there  is  no  remedy ;  I  fall  not  out  with 
my  selfe :  I  accuse  ray  fortune,  not  my  endevour : 
that's  not  called  repentance.  Phocion  had  given  the 
Athenians  some  counsell,  which  was  not  followed: 
the  matter,  against  his  opinion,  succeeding  happily: 
How  now  Phocion,  {quoth  one)  art  thou  pleased  the 
matter  hath  thrived  so  well  ?  yea  (said  hee)  and  I  am 
glad  of  it,  yet  repent  not  the  advise  I  gave. 

When  any  of  my  friends  come  to  me  for  counsell, 
I  bestow  it  francklie  and  clearelie,  not  (as  well-niril 
all  the  world  doth,)  wavering  at  tlie  hazard  of  t£e 
matter,  whereby  the   contrary  of  my  meaning  may 
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^■piH  II 1  thtt  so  they  may  justly  finde  fault  with  my  ( 
-■*—  ■-     for  which  I  care  not  greatly.     For  they  shall 


me  wron^,  and  it  became  not  niee  to  refuse  them  c 
dutic    I  have  no  body  to  blame  for  my  faults  or  " 
MaJbrtunes,  but  my  self.     For  in  effect  1  seldome 
the  advise  of  other  unlesse  it  be  for  complement 
E,  and  where  I  have  need  of  instruction  or  know- 
ledge of  the  fact.     Marry  in  things  wherein  nought 
tet  judgement  is  to  be  employed ;  strange  rea.'ions 
nay  icrve  to  su»itaine,  but  not  to  divert  me.     I  lend 
a  favourable  and  courteous  eure  unto  them  all.     But 
(to  my  remembrance)  I  never  lielecved  any  but  mine 
OMK.     With  me  they  are  but  Flyes  and  Moathes. 
vlucfa  distract  my  will.     I  little  regard  mine  owne 
•pnaons,  other  mens  I   esteeme  as  little :   Fortune 
pqre*  mee  accordingly.     If  I  take  no  eounsell  I  give 
m  blVde.      I  atn  not  much  sought  ailer  for  it,  aiid 
hse  credited  when  I  give  it :  Neither  know  I  any 
tBlciprisc,  cither  private  or  publike,  that  my  adHse 
Wtfa   directed    and    hrought    to    conclusiotL      £ven 
tfaoa;  whom  fortune  had  some-way  tyde  thereunto, 
kare  more  willingly  admitted  the  direction  of  others 
nocett^,  then  mine.     As  one  that  tun  us  jealom  of 
the  rights  of  my  <{uiet,  as  of  those  of  my  authority ; 
I  voaid  rather  have  it  thu.v. 

WTieTc  leaving  me,  they  jumpe  with  my  profes- 
which  is,,  wholly  to  settle  and  contAine  me  in 
It  is  a  pleasure  unto  mee,  to  bee  dis- 
of  otlier  mens  affayres.  and  disingaged 
tbetr  contentions.  When  sutcs  or  businesses 
toe  over-past,  how-so-e^er  it  bee,  I  greeve  little  at 
lion.  For.  the  imagination  that  tliey  must  nccc»- 
^rijr  happen  so,  puts  mee  out  of  paine;  Behould 
Iftcai  Id  the  coune  of  the  Universe,  and  enchained  in 
Stoyrall  causes.  Vour  fantazic  cannot  by  wish  or 
*  lation,  rcnioove  one  point  of  them,  but  the 
order  of  things  must  reverse  both  what  iit  past, 
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CHAPTBR  and  what  is  to  come.     Moreover,  I  hate  that  acci- 

JL       dentall  repentance  which  olde  age  brings  Math  it. 
Of    _^  Hee  that  in  ancient  times  said,  he  was  beholden 

Repftimiig  ^  yeares,  because  they  had  ridde  him  of  voluptuou&- 
nesse,  was  not  of  mine  opinicm.  I  shall  never  give 
impuissance  thankes,  for  any  irood  it  can  do  me.  Nee 
tc^erm  unqimm  vxdebifJr  lb  opere  suo  pravidentia, 
ut  debilitas  inter  optima  inventa  sit.  Nor  shall  fore 
si^  ever  bee  scene  so  csoerse  from  hir  oxvne  xvorke^ 
that  weakenesse  bee  found  to  bee  one  of  the  best 
things.  Our  appetites  are  rare  in  olde-age :  the  blowe 
overpassed,  a  deep  saciety  seazeth  upon  us :  Therein 
I  see  no  conscience.  Fretting  care  and  weakenesse, 
imprint  in  us  an  effeminate  and  drowzie  vertue. 

Wee  must  not  suffer  our  selves  so  fully  to  be 
carried  into  naturall  alterations,  as  to  ccnrrupt  or 
adulterate  our  judgement  by  them.  Youth  and 
pleasure  have  not  heretofore  prevailed  so  much  over 
me,  but  I  could  ever  (even  in  the  midst  of  sensu- 
alities) disceme  the  ugly  face  of  sinne :  nor  can  the 
distaste  which  yeares  bring  on  me,  at  this  instant, 
keepe  mee  from  discerning  that  of  voluptuousnesse 
in  vice.  Now  I  am  no  longer  in  it,  I  judge  of  it  as 
if  I  were  still  there.  I  who  lively  and  attentively 
examine  my  reason,  finde  it  to  be  the  same  that  pos- 
sessed me  in  my  most  dissolute  and  licentious  age ; 
unlesse  perhaps,  they  being  enfeebled  and  empayred 
by  yeares,  doe  make  some  difference :  And  finde,  that 
what  delight  it  reftiseth  to  aifoorde  mee  in  regarde 
of  my  bodihe  health,  it  would  no  more  denie  mee, 
then  in  times  past,  for  the  health  of  my  soule.  To 
see  it  out  of  combate,  I  holde  it  not  the  more  coura- 
gious.  My  temptations  are  so  mortified  and  crazed, 
as  they  are  not  worthy  of  it's  oppositions;  holding 
but  my  hand  before  me,  I  be-calme  them.  Should 
one  present  that  former  concupiscence  unto  it,  I  feare 
it  would  be  of  lesse  power  to  sustaine  it  than  h&e- 
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toforc  it  hath  beene.  f  sec  in  it,  by  it  selfe  no  c 
increase  of  judgement,  no  accesse  of  brightnesse, 
wiut  it  now  judf^eth.  it  did  then.  Wherefore  if  C 
Uiere  be  any  amendment,  'tis  but  diseased.  Oh  ^ 
waaerable  Uiuie  of  rented^,  to  bee  behnlden  unto  sickc- 
tate  for  tmr  hailtli.  It  is  not  for  our  mishap,  but 
kf  tbe  good  succcsse  of  our  judgement  to  performe 
ttai  office.  Crosses  and  afflictions,  make  me  doe 
but  curse  them.  'J'hcy  are  for  people,  that 
bee  awaked  but  by  the  whip  :  the  course  of  my 
is  the  nimbler  in  prosperity  ;  It  is  much  more 
led  and  busied  in  tlie  digesting  of  mischiefes. 
of  delights.  I  see  much  clearer  in  faire  weather. 
Health  forewamcth  me,  as  with  more  pleasure,  so 
t»  better  purpoese  than  sivknesse.  I  approached  the 
t  I  could  unto  amendment  and  regularity, 
I  should  have  enjoyed  the  same ;  I  should  be 
ed  and  vexed,  that  the  nii-sery  and  mishap  of 
■fold  age  could  exceede  the  health,  attention  and 
T^  of  my  youth  ;  and  that  I  should  be  esteemed, 
Mt  far  what  I  have  beene,  hut  for  what  I  am  leaft 
to  be;  The  happy  life  (in  my  opinion)  not  (as  said 
AttiiUtema)  the  nappv  death,  is  it  tliat  makes  mans 
in  tlili  world. 


have  not  preposterously  busied  my  sclfe  to  tie 
tke  laile  of  a  rhilosupher,  unto  the  head  and  bodie 
rf  a  Tarlet :  nor  that  this  paultrie  end,  sliould  dis- 
"Ow  and  belie  the  fairest,  soundest,  and  longest 
pirt  of  my  life.  I  will  present  my  selfe.  and  make 
a  geoerall  muster  of  my  whole,  every  where  uni- 
fannally.  Were  I  to  live  againe,  it  should  be  as  I 
Wfe  already  lived.  I  neither  deplore  what  is  past, 
what  is  to  come :  and  if  I  be  not  deceived, 
•ard  parts  have  ncerely  resembled  the  out- 
It  is  one  of  the  chiefest  points  wherein  I 
liden  to  fortune,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
each  thing  hath  beene  carried  in 
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CHAPTER  season.  I  have  seene  the  leaves,  the  blossomes,  and 
the  fruit ;  and  now  see  the  drooping  and  withering 
of  it.  Happily,  because  naturally.  I  beare  my 
present  miseries  the  more  gently,  because  they  are 
in  season,  and  with  greater  favour  make  me  re- 
member the  long  happinesse  of  my  former  life.  In 
like  manner,  my  discretion  may  well  bee  of  like 
proportion  in  the  one  and  the  other  time:  but  sure 
it  was  of  much  more  performance,  and  had  a  better 
grace,  being  fresh,  jolly  and  full  of  spirit,  then  now 
that  it  is  wome,  decrepite  and  toylesome. 

1  therefore  renounce  these  casuall  and  dolourous 
reformations.  God  fnitst  touch  our  /learten  ;  our  con- 
science must  amende  of  it  selfe,  and  not  by  reinforce- 
ment of  our  reason,  nor  by  the  enfeebling  of  our 
appetites.  Voluptiiousnesse  in  it  selfe  is  neither 
pale  nor  discouloured,  to  bee  discerned  by  bleare  and 
troubled  eyes.  Wee  should  affect  temperance  and 
chastity  for  it  selfe,  and  for  Gods  cause,  who  hath 
ordained  them  unto  us :  that  which  Catars  bestow 
upon  us,  and  which  1  am  beholden  to  my  chollicke 
[for,  is]  neither  temperance  nor  chastitie.  A  man 
cannot  boast  of  contemning  or  combating  sensuality, 
if  bee  see  her  not,  or  know  not  her  grace,  her  force 
and  most  attractive  beauties.  T  know  them  both, 
and  therefore  may  speake  it.  But  mee  thinks  our 
soules  in  age  are  subject  unto  more  importunate 
diseases  and  imperfections,  then  they  are  in  youth. 
I  said  so  being  young,  when  my  beardlesse  chinne 
was  upbraided  me ;  and  I  say  it  againe,  now  that  ray 
gray  beard  gives  me  authority.  A\'"e  entitle  wisdorae, 
the  frowardnesse  of  our  humours,  and  the  distaste  of 
present  things;  but  in  truth  wee  abandon  not  vices, 
so  much  as  we  change  them ;  and  in  mine  opinion 
for  the  worse.  Besides  a  sillie  and  ruinous  pride, 
combersome  tattle,  wayward  and  unsotiable  humours, 
superstition  and  a  ridiculous  carking  for  wealth,  when 
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i  use  of  it  ts  wetl-nigh  lost,  I  tinde  the  more  envie,  C 
Aire  uid  Icatidncssc  in  it.  It  sets  more  wrincklcs 
r  mindcs.  then  on  our  foreheads :  nor  are  there  c 
rits,  or  very  mre  ones,  which  in  growing  old  ^ 
ot  sowrely  and  mustily.  Man  marcheth  en* 
vards  his  increase  and  decrease.  A'iew  but 
dome  of  SocrnUs,  and  divers  circums-tnnccs 
LeondenuuUion,  I  dare  say  he  something  lent 
~ '  unto  it  by  prevarication  of  purpose :  being 
,  and  at  tlie  age  of  seventy,  t(»  endure  the 
bcBumming  of  his  spirits  richest  pace,  und  the  dim- 
■nag  of  hi»  accustomed  brightnessc.  What  Mefa- 
■orpiMCf  have  I  scene  It  daily  make  in  divers  of 
■Me  WMiuaintinces  T  It  is  a  powerfull  maladie, 
vttdi  natumlly  and  imperceptibly  glideth  into  us: 
There  is  required  ^reat  provision  of  study,  heed  and 
pRcaation.  to  avoid  the  imperfections  wherewith  tt 
diaigeth  u»:  or  at  lca.st  to  weaken  their  further  pro- 
I  finde  that  notwithstanding  all  my  en- 
by  little  and  httlc  it  getteth  ground 
I  hold  out  as  long  as  I  can.  but  know 
Mt  whither  at  length  it  will  bring  me.  Happc  what 
h^pe  will.  I  am  pleased  the  world  know  from  what 
h«|bt  I  tumbled. 

THE  THIRD   CHAPTER 

Of  three  commerceg  or  tocicties 

;E  must  not  cleave  so  fast  unto  our 
humours  and  dispositions.  Our  chief- 
est  sufticiency  is.  to  opply  our  selves 
to  divers  fashions.  It  is  a  In-ing,  but 
not  a  life,  to  bee  tied  and  hound  by 
necessity  to  one  onely  course.  The 
mindcs  are  Uiose  that  have  most  variety 
pltablenetie   in   thcno.     Behold   an   honourable 
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CHAPTER  testimony  of  old  Cato :  Huic  versatile  ingenium  sic 
Jf£  pariter  ad  omnia  fuiU  ut  natum  ad  id  unum  cUceres, 
Of  three  quodcuTique  ageret  (Liv,  Bel.  Mac.  ix.).  He  had  a 
ortoS^toi  ^'  *^  tumeaSlefor  all  things  aUke,  as  one  would  say 
kee  had  beene  onely  borne  for  that  hee  went  about  to 
do.  Were  1  to  dresse  my  selfe  after  mine  owne 
manner,  there  is  no  fashion  so  good,  whereto  I  would 
be  so  affected  or  tied,  as  not  to  know  how  to  leave 
and  loose  it.  Life  is  a  motion  unequally  irregular  and 
mtUtiforme.  It  is  not  to  bee  the  friend  (lesse  the 
master)  but  the  slave  of  ones  selfe  to  follow  un- 
cessantly,  and  bee  so  addicted  to  his  inclinations,  as 
hee  cannot  stray  from  them,  nor  wrest  them.  This 
I  say  now,  as  being  extreamly  pestred  with  the  im- 
portunity of  my  minde,  forsomuch  as  shee  cannot 
ammuse  her  selfe,  but  whereon  it  is  busied;  nor 
employe  it  selfe,  but  bent  and  whole.  How  light 
soever  the  subject  is  one  gives  it,  it  willingly  ampli- 
fieth,  and  wire-drawes  the  same,  even  unto  the 
highest  pitch  of  toile.  It's  idlenesse  is  therefore  a 
painefull  trade  unto  mee,  and  offensive  to  my  health. 
Most  wits  have  neede  of  extravagant  stuffe,  to  un- 
benumme  and  exercise  themselves :  mine  hath  neede 
of  it,  rather  to  settle  and  continue  it  selfe :  Fitia  otii 
ne£otio  discutienda  sunt  (Sen.  Ep.  Ivi.),  The  vices  of 
idlenesse  should  bee  shaken  off*  witn  business :  For,  the 
most  laborious  care  and  pnncipall  studie  of  it,  is,  to 
studie  it  selfe.  Bookes  are  one  of  those  businesses 
that  seduce  it  from  studie.  At  the  first  thoughts 
that  present  themselves,  it  rouzeth  up  and  makes 
proofe  of  all  the  vigour  it  hath.  It  exerciseth  it's 
function  sometimes  toward  force,  sometimes  towards 
order  and  comelinesse,  it  rangeth,  moderates  and 
fortifieth.  It  hath  of  it  selfe  to  awaken  the  faculties 
of  it:  Nature  having  given  it,  as  unto  all  other, 
matter  of  it's  owne  for  advantage,  subjects  fit  enough 
whereon  to  devise  and  determme.  Meditation  is  a 
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large  and  powerful!  study  to  such  as  vigorously  can  CHAPTBS 

taste  and  employ  themselves  therein.     I  had  rather  '" 
forge  then  furnish  my  minde.                                          Of  thrw 

There  is  no  office  or  occupation  either  weaker  or  or'so^tiw 

stronger,  then  that  of  entertaining  of  ones  thoughts 

according    to    the   mind,   whatsoever    it   be.      The 

greatest  make   it  their  vacation,   Quibus  vivei-e  est  ^H 

cogitare,  to  whom  it  is  alJ  one  to  live  and  to  meditate.  ^| 

Nature  hath  also  favoured  it  with  this  priviledge,  ^| 

that  there  is  nothing  we  cun  do  so  long:  nor  action,  ^H 

whereto  we  give  ourselves  more  ordinarily  and  easily.  ^H 

It  is  the  worke  of  Gods  (saith  Aristotle)  whence  both  ^H 

their    happinesse    and   ours   proceedeth.       Reading  ^H 

serves  race  especially,  to  awake  my  conceit  by  divers  ^| 

objects :   to  busie  my  judgement,  not  my  memory.  ^| 

Few  eotertainements  then,  stay  mee  without  vigour  ^| 

and   force.       T'is    true   that    courtesie    and    heautie  ^| 

possesse  mee,  as  much  or  more,  then  waight  or  depth.  ^| 

And  because  I  slumber  in  all  other  communications,  ^H 

and  lend  but  the  superflciall  parts  of  my  attention  ^| 

unto  them,  it  often  hefalleth  mee,  in  such  kinde  of  ^| 

weake  and  absurd  discourses,  (discourses  of  counten-  ^| 

»Dce)  to  bhirt  out  and  answer  ridiculous  toies,  and  ^| 

fond  absurdities,  unworthy  a  childe;  or  wilfully  to  ^| 

hold   my   peace;    therewithall    more    foolishly   and  ^| 

incivilly.     I    have  a  kind  of  raving   fancie-full   be-  ^| 

haviour,  that  retireth  mee  into  my  selfe  ;  and  on  the  ^| 

other  side,  a  grossc  and  childish  ignorance  of  many  ^| 

ordinary  things  ;  by  meanes  of  which  two  qualities,  I  ^| 

h&ve  in  my  daies  committed  five  or  six  as  sottish  ^| 

tiickes,  as  any  one  whosoever ;  which  to  my  deroga-  ^| 

tion  may  bee  reported.     But  to  follow  my  purpose,  ^| 

I    ttiis  harsh  complexion  of  mine  makes  me  nice  in  con-  ^| 

^  tersing  with  men  (whom  I  must  picke  and  cull  out  ^| 

Biilr  the  nonce)  and  unlit  for  common  actions.     Wee  H 

W  five  and    negotiate   with    the    people :    If  their   be-  V 

'    haviour  importune  us,  if  wee  disdaine  to  lend  our 
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CHAPTER  selves  to  base  and  vulgar  spirits,  which  often  are  as 
Jfi       regular  as  those  of  a  finer  mould ;  and  all  wisedome  is 

Of  three        unsavourie,  that  is  not  conformed  to  common  insipicfice. 

^?^]^§2  Wee  are  no  longer  to  intermeddle  either  with  our,  or 
other  mens  affaires:  and  both  publicke  and  private 
forsake  such  kinde  of  people. 

The  least  wrested,  and  most  naturall  proceedings 
of  our  minde,  are  the  fairest ;  the  best  occupations, 
those  which  are  least  forced.  Good  God,  how  good 
an  office  doth  wisedome  unto  those,  whose  desires 
she  squareth  according  to  their  power  1  There  is 
no  science  more  profitable.  As  one  may^  was  the 
burden  and  favoured  saying  of  Socrates :  A  sentence 
of  great  substance.  Wee  must  addresse  and  stay 
our  desires,  to  things  most  easie  and  neerest.  Is  it 
not  a  fond-peevish  humour  in  mee,  to  disagree  from 
a  thousand ;  to  whom  my  fortune  joineth  mee,  with- 
out whom  I  cannot  live,  to  adhere  unto  one  or  two, 
that  are  out  of  my  commerce  and  [conversation] ;  or 
rather  to  a  fantasticall  conceit,  or  fancie-full  desire, 
for  a  thing  I  cannot  obtaine  ?  My  soft  behaviours 
and  milde  manners,  enemies  to  all  sharpenesse  and 
foes  to  all  bitternesse,  may  easily  have  discharged 
mee  from  envie  and  contention.  To  bee  beloved,  I 
say  not,  but  not  to  be  hated,  never  did  man  give 
more  occasion.  But  the  coldnesse  of  my  conversa- 
tion, hath  with  reason  robd  mee  of  the  good  will  of 
many ;  which  may  bee  excused,  if  they  interpret  the 
same  to  other,  or  worse  sense.  I  am  most  capable 
of  getting  rare  amities,  and  continuing  exquisite 
acquaintances.  For  so  [much]  as  with  so  greedie 
himger  I  snatch  at  such  acquaintances  as  answer  my 
taste  and  square  with  my  humour.     I  so  greedily 

froduce  and  headlong  cast  my  selfe  upon  them,  that 
do  not  easily  misse  to  cleave  unto  them,  and  where 
I  light  on,  to  make  a  steady  impression ;  I  have  often 
made  happie  and  successefull  triall  of  it. 
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In  vulgKT  worldly  friendships.  I  am  somewhat  cold  CHAPtSr 
Mtd  buTcn :  for  my  proceeding  is  not  naturall,  if  not        '" 
mresisted  and  with  hoised-fuil  sailes.      Moreover,  my  Of  tiu«e 
fortune  baring  enured  and  allured  mee,  even  from  I 
Bj  infancie,  to  one  mjIc  mn^iar  and  perfect  amitie. 
Mth  verily,  in  some  sort,  distasted  mee  from  others : 
ad  over  deeply  imprinted  in  my  fantasie,  that  it  is  a 
"heaA  sociable  and  for  companie,  and  not  of  troupe, 
li  Mid  an  ancient  writer.     So  that  it  is  naturally  a 
paine  unto  mee,  to  comuiunicAte  my  selfc  by  halves. 
wad  with  modification  :  and  that  servile  or  suspicious 
windomc  which  in  titc  conversation  of  these  numer- 
Miud  imperfect  amities,  is  ordaim-d  and  proposed 
ORtOOs:  Prescribed  in  these  dayes  especially.  IVhere- 
m  tme  aumot  tprakc  of  the  xtorki  but  dunficroushj  or 
faltdg.      Vet  1  see,  that  who  (as  I  do)  makes  for  his 
taie,  the  commodities  of  bis  life  <  1  meane  essentiatl 
Gommtxlities)  must  avoide  as  a  plague,  these  difficul- 
tiei  and  quaintnesse  of  humour. 

1  fboiud  commend  a  high  -raysed  minde,  that  could 
lotb  bende  and  discharge  it  sclfe :  that  where-ever 
hir  fortune  might  transport  hir,  shee  might  continue 
eonstant :  that  could  discourse  with  hir  neighbours 
tt  all  matters,  as  of  hir  building,  of  hir  hunting  and 
of  Mf  quarrell ;  end  eutertuine  with  delight  a  Car- 
Mitter  or  a  Gardiner.  I  cnnc  those  which  can  be 
nniUar  witli  tlie  meanest  of  their  followers,  and 
iwchsafe  to  contract  friendship,  and  frame-discourse 
«iUi  their  owne  servants.  Nur  do  I  like  the  advise 
<t  Ptaio.  ever  to  spcake  imperiously  unto  our  altcnd- 
MU.  without  hiithncsKc  and  sauce  any  familiarity : 
k  it  U>  men  or  women  ser^'ants.  For,  besides  my 
it  is  inhumanity,  and  injustice,  to  attribute 
unto  that  prerogative  of  fortune :  and  the 
cnt,  where  lesse  inequality  is  permitted 
the  scn'ant  and  master,  is,  tn  my  couceite 
indiflTerent.  Some  other  study  to  rouze 
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CHAPTER  and  raise  their  minde ;  but  I  to  abase  and  prostrate 
^"        mine :  it  is  not  faulty  but  in  extension. 

Of  three 


Narras  et  genus  JEaci, 

or  eedetiei  El  pugruUa  sacro  hella  sub  Ilio, 

Quo  Ckium  pretio  cadum 

Mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  igmbus^ 

Quo  prcehente  domum,  et  quota 

Pelignis  car  earn  frigoribus,  laces. 

— HoR.  Car.  iii.  Od.  xix.  3. 

You  tell  of  Macus  the  pedegree ; 
The  warres  at  sacred  Troye  you  do  display. 
You  tell  not  at  what  price  a  hogs-head  we 
May  buy  of  the  best  Wine ;  who  shall  allaye 
Wine-fire  with  water,  at  whose  house  to  holde. 
At  what  a-clock,  I  may  be  kept  from  oolde. 

Even  as  the  Lacedemonian  valour  had  neede  of 
moderation,  and  of  sweet  and  pleasing  sounds  of 
Flutes,  to  flatter  and  allay  it  in  time  of  warre,  least 
it  should  runne  head-long  into  rashnesse  and  fbry: 
whereas  all  other  nations  use  commonly  pearcing 
sounds  and  strong  shouts,  which  violently  excit^ 
and  enflame  their  souldiers  courage :  so  thinke  I 
(against  ordinary  custome)  that  in  the  imployment 
of  our  spirit,  wee  have  for  the  most  part  more  need 
of  leade  then  wings ;  of  coldnesse  and  quiet,  then  of 
heate  and  agitation.  Above  all,  in  my  mind,  Tlie 
onely  way  to  playe  the  foole  welU  is  to  seeme  wise 
among  fooles :  to  speake  as  though  ones  tongue 
were  ever  bent  to  Favelar*  in  punta  diforchetta 
(Ital.  Prov.),  To  syllabize  or  speake  minsingly.  One 
must  lende  himselfe  unto  those  hee  is  with,  and 
sometimes  aifect  ignorance :  Set  force  and  subtiltte 
aside;  In  common  emplojnments  'tis  enough  to 
reserve  order ;  dragge  your  selfe  even  close  to  the 
ground,  [if]  they  will  have  it  so.  The  learned 
stumble  willingly  on  this  blocke  :  making  continuaH 
muster,  and  open  show  of  their  skill,  and  dispersing 
their  bookes  abroade:  And  have  in  these  dayes  so 
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tfae  closets,  snd  possesse<l  the  enres  of  Ladyes.  CHAPTai 
if  they  retaine  not  their  substance,  at  least  they        '" 
their  eountenance:   using  in  all  sorts  of  dis- or  three 
and   subject   how  base    or  popular  soever,  a  or^o^te 
an  affected  luid   learned  faiiiiion  of  speaking 
■d  writing. 

Hoe  trwumt  partnl,  hoc  irtim,  gamdia,  ntnu, 
H«c  (WkU  tfrnrndanl,  amimi  Mtcreia,  tpad  tikrA  f 
Cmnmiuml  iotU.— J vikh.  Sal.  w\.  189. 

Tbv;  in  this  tanfuajfc  fc«rc,  in  this  thcj  ruhJon 

Their  j<7n,  thtii  cam,  tlirlr  ra|^e,  their  inward  pawlon ; 

Whkt  uton  }  thuj  learned  are  (n  copulation. 

And  alledge  /Va/o,  and  Saint  Thomiis  for  things, 
vfaieb  ttw  first  man  they  nieete  would  decide  as  well, 
ad  stand  for  a5  good  a  witnesse.  Such  teaming  as 
■aid  not  etiter  into  their  minde,  hath  .staid  on  their 
If  the  well-borne  will  give  any  credit  unto 
they  !ihall  be  plca.scd  to  make  their  own  and 
■bmU  riches  to  prevaile  and  Ix;  of  worth :  They 
Me  and  throud  their  formes  under  forraine  and 
beauties :  //  is  great  simplicity,  for  any 
to  tmoUier  and  amcenlc  his  otviw  briehinette,  to 
with  a  borrowed  light:  They  are  buried  and 
kfaed  under  Uic  Arte  of  CAPHVLA  TOT^, 
It  ia  because  tbey  do  not  suflic-iently  know  them- 
■lve»:  the  world  contains  nothing  of  more  beauty: 
llafar  tJiein  to  honour  Artcs.  and  to  beautilie  em- 
What  neede  they  more  then  to  live 
honoured  i  They  have,  and  know  but 
lao  much  in  that  matter.  There  needes  but  a  little 
and  enflaming  of  the  faculties  that  are  in 


When  I  see  them  medling  with  Rhetorickc.  with 
nr,  aod  with  I»gicke,  and  such  like  trash,  so  vaine 
J  Offofitabie  for  their  use :  I  enter  into  feare. 
It  tboae  who  advise  them  to  such  things,  doe  it, 
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CHAPTER  that  they  may  Iiave  more  law  to  goveme  them  under 
that  pretence.      For,  what  other  excuse  can  I  dense 
for  them  ?     It    is    sufficient,  that  without  us,  they 
may  frame,  or  roule   the  grace  of  tlieir  eyes,  unto 
cheercfulnesse,    unto    severity,  and  unto  mildnesse : 
and  season  a  No  with  frowardnesse,  with  doubt  and 
with  favour ;  and  require  not  an  interpretor  in  dis- 
courses made  for  their  service.     VVith  this  learning 
they  command  without  controule,  and  over-rule  bot£ 
Regents  and  Schooles.     Yet  if  it   offend   them  to 
yeeld  us  any  preheniinence  and  would  for  curiosity 
sake  have  part  in  bookes  also :  Poesie  is  a  study  fit 
for  their  purpose :  being  a  wanton,  ammusing,  subtill, 
disguised,  and  pratling  Arte;  all    in  delight,  all  in 
shew,  Uke  to   themselves.      They   may  also  select 
divers  commodities  out  of  History.     In  Morall  Philo* 
sophy,  they  may  take  the  discourses  which  enable 
them  to  judge  of  our  humours,  to  censure  our  con* 
ditions,  and  to  uvoide  our  guiles  and  treacheries;  to 
temper  the  rashnesse  of  their  owne  desires,  to  husband 
their  liberty :  lengthen  tlie  delights  of  life,  gently  to 
beare  the  inconstancy  of  a  servant,  the  peevishnesse 
or  rudenesse  of  a  husband,  the  importunity  of  yeares, 
the  unwelcomnesse  of  wrinkles,  and  such  hke  minde- 
troubling  accidents.     I^oe  here  the  most  and  greatest 
share  of  learning  I  would  assigne  them.     There  are 
some  particular,  retired  and  close  dispositions. 

My  essentiall  forme  is  fit  for  communication,  and 
proper  for  protiuction :  I  am  all  outward  and  in  ap- 
parance  :  borne  for  society  and  unto  friendship.  The 
soUtude  I  love  and  commend,  is  especially  but  to 
retire  my  affections  and  redeeme  my  thoughts  unto 
my  selfe :  to  restraine  and  close  up,  not  my  steppes, 
but  my  desires  and  niy  cares,  resigning  all  forraigne 
solicitude  and  trouble,  and  mortally  shunning  all 
manner  of  servitude  and  obligation ;  and  not  so  much 
the  throng  of  men  as  the  importunity  of  affaires^ 
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Locall  solitarinesse  (to  say  trueth)  doth  rather  extend  chapter 
and  enlarge  me  outwardly ;  I  give  my  selfe  to  State-        "^ 
businesse,  and  to  the  world,  more  willingly  when  I  Of  ttoe^ 
am  all  alone.    At  the  court,  and  in  presse  of  people,  ^ 
I  close  and  slinke  into  mine  owne  skinne.      As- 
semblies thrust  mee  againe  into  my  selfe.     And  I 
never  entertaine  my  s^e  so  fondly,  so  licentiously, 
and  so  particularly,  as  in  places  of  respect,  and  cere- 
m<Miious  discretion.     Our  follies  make  mee  not  laugh, 
but  our  wisdomes  doe.     Of  mine  owne  complexion, 
I  am  no  enemy  to  the  agitations  and  stirrings  of  our 
Courts :  I  have  there  past  great  part  of  my  life  :  and 
am  inured  to  bee  merry  in  great  assemblies  ;  so  it  be 
by  intermission,  and  sutable  to  my  humour. 

But  this  tendemesse  and  coinesse  of  judgement 
(whereof  I  speake)  doth  perforce  tie  me  unto  solitari- 
nesse. Yea  even  in  mine  owne  house,  in  the  middest 
of  a  numerous  family  and  most  firequented  houses,  I 
see  people  more  then  a  good  many,  but  seldome  such 
as  I  love  to  converse  or  communicate  withall.  And  v 
there  I  reserve,  both  for  my  selfe,  and  others,  an 
unaccustomed  liberty;  making  truce  with  cere- 
monies, assistance,  and  invitings,  and  such  other 
troublesome  ordinances  of  our  courtesies  (O  servile 
custome  and  importunate  manner)  there  every  man 
demeaneth  himself  as  bee  pleaseth,  and  entertaineth 
what  his  thoughts  affect :  whereas  I  keepe  my  selfe 
silent,  meditating  and  close,  without  offence  to  my 
guests  or  friends. 

The  men  whose  familiarity  and  society  I  hunt 
after,  are  those  which  are  called  honest,  vertuous  and 
sufficient:  the  image  of  whom  doth  distaste  and 
divert  mee  from  others.  It  is  (being  rightly  taken) 
the  rarest  of  our  formes;  and  a  forme  or  fashion 
chiefly  due  unto  nature. 

The  end  or  scope  of  this  commerce,  is  princi- 
pally and  simply  familiarity,  conference  and  frequen- 
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CHAPTER  tation  :  the  exercise  of  niiiides,  without  other  iruite. 
'"        In  our  discourses,  all  subjects  are  alike  to  me :  I  care 

Of  three  not  though  they  want  either  waight  or  depth  ;  grace 
Ja2  3Jid  pertinency  are  never  wanting ;  all  therein  is 
tainted  with  a  ripe  aud  constant  judgement,  and 
commixt  with  goodnesse,  liberty,  cheerefulnesse.  and 
kindnesse.  It  is  not  onely  in  the  subject  of  I^ws 
and  affaires  of  Princes,  that  our  spirit  sheweth  it's 
beautie,  grace  and  vigor  ;  It  sheweth  them  as  much 
in  private  conferences.  I  know  my  people  by  their 
very  silence  and  smyling,  and  perad\'enture  discover 
them  better  at  a  Table,  then  sitting  in  serious 
counsell. 

Hipponiacus  said,  hee  discerned  good  Wrestlers 
but  by  seeing  them  march  through  a  Street.  If 
learning  vouchsafe  to  step  into  our  talke,  shee  shall 
not  bee  refused ;  yet  must  not  shee  be  steme, 
mastring,  imperious  and  importunate,  as  commonly 
shee  is;  but  assistant,  and  docile  of  hirselfe.  Therein 
wee  seeke  for  notliing  but  recreation  and  pastime: 
when  we  shall  looke  to  be  instructed,  taught  and 
resolved,  we  will  go  seeke  and  sue  to  hir  in  fair 
Throne.  Let  hir  if  she  please  keepe  from  us  at 
that  time ;  for,  as  commodious  and  pleasing  as  shee 
is:  I  presume  that  for  a  neede  we  could  spare  hir 

Eresence,  and  doe  our  businesse  well-enough  without 
ir.  Wits  well  borne,  soundly  bred  and  exercised 
in  the  practise  and  commerce  of  men.  become  gra- 
cious and  plausible  of  themselves.  Arte  is  but  the 
Checke-roule  and  Register  of  the  Productions  uttered, 
and  conceites  produced  by  tliem. 

The  company  of  faire,  and  society  of  honest 
women  is  likewise  a  sweet  commerce  for  me:  Nam 
nos  quoque  oculos  eruditos  habeimix  (Cic.  Parody 
for  we  also  have  lear-ned  eyes.  If  the  minde  have 
not  so  much  to  solace  hir-selfe,  as  in  the  fcwmer; 
the  corporall  sences,  whose  part  is  more  in  the 
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bring  it  to  a    proportion   neere   unto  the  chaptbr 
other:  although   in   mine  opinion  not  equall.     Hut       ill 
it  B  a  sodetv  wherein  it  bchooveth  a,  lu&n  some-  orthm 
vtwt  to  stana  upon  his  guard :  and  especially  those  ^ 
tkmi.  are  of  a  stronjf  constitution,  and  whose  body 
ttD  do  mueh.  as  in  me.     In  my  youtli  I  heated  my 
tdte  therein  and  was  very  violent:  and  indured  all 
the  ages   and    furious    assaults,    which     Poets    say 
kifpen  to   those  who  without   order  or  discretion 
•bindon  tiicmscivcs  ovcr-loosly  and  riotously  unto 
it.    True  it  is  indeed,  that  the  same  lash  hatli  .since 
Hood  me  instead  of  an  instruction. 

,       Argplico  de  clatre  CAph^tvm  fugk, 
Semma'  at  £iiboicu  ir/a  rdoroHd  aauu. 

— Ovin,  Trul.  i.  El.  i.  83, 

OfFcke  $mAen  that  CajAiirem  Rocket  did  Hy, 
Pnrni  the  Emhatm  Scu  their  uiln  rtlll  ply. 

It  b  folly  to  fasten  all  ones  thoughts  upon  it, 
1  with  a  furious  and  indiscreet  affection  to  en^fre 
Ife  unto  it :  But  on  tlie  otherside,  to  meddle 
I  it  without  love  or  bond  of  afTertiun,  as  C'omc- 
%  do,  to  play  a  common  part  of  age  and  manners, 
ut  ought  of  tlicir  ownc  but  bare-conned  words, 
I  vcrilv  a  provision  for  ones  safety :  and  yet  but  a 
Uy  one ;  as  is  that  of  him.  who  would  forgoe 
\  booour.  his  proHt  or  hi.s  pleasure  for  feare  of 
;  for  it  is  certaine  that  the  practisers  of  such 
,  cannot  hope  for  any  fruite  able  to  moove 
"e  a  worthy  minde. 
One  must  very  earnestly  have  desired  that, 
rttwuf  be  wouUf  aijoy  an  absolute  deliglit :  I 
■Bar,  though  fortune  should  unjustly  favour  their 
^uSaoa :  which  often  hapnetli,  because  there  i.s  no 
Raman,  how  defonued  and  unhandsome  soever,  but 
liiita  hir-«elfe  lovely,  amiable  and  praiseworthy, 
ilhcr  tior  hir  age*  hur  baire  or  gate  (for  tliere  are 
TOl.  in.  D  40 
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CHAPTER  generally  no  more  faire  then  foule  ones).  And  the 
"*         Brachmanian  maides  wanting  other  commendations ; 

Of  three  by  Proclamation  for  that  purpose,  made  shew  of 
tlieir  matrimonial!  parts  unto  the  people  assembled, 
to  see  if  thereby  at  least  they  might  get  them 
husbands.  By  consequence  there  is  not  one  of  them, 
but  upon  the  first  oath  one  maketh  to  serve  her, 
will  very  easily  be  perswaded  to  thinke  well  of  her 
selfe.  Now  this  common  treason  and  ordinary  pro- 
testations of  men  in  these  dayes,  must  needes  pro- 
duce the  effects,  experience  already  discovereth : 
which  is.  that  either  they  joyne  together,  and  cast 
away  themselves  on  themselves,  to  avoid  us,  or  on 
their  side  follow  also  the  example  wee  give  them ; 
acting  their  part  of  the  play,  without  passion ;  with- 
out care,  and  witliout  love  lending  themselves  to  this 
entercourse  :  Neqiie'ajf'ectui  suo  aut  atieiio  obnoxiie: 
Neither  liable  to  tlieir  own  itor  oilier  follces  affection. 
Thinking,  according  to  Lydas  perswasions  in  Plato, 
they  may  so  much  the  more  profitably  and  com- 
modiously  yeeld  unto  us ;  by  now  much  lesse  we 
love  them :  Wherein  it  will  happen  as  in  Comedies, 
the  spectators  shall  have  as  much  or  more  pleasure, 
as  the  Comedians.  For  my  part,  I  no  more  acknow- 
ledge Venus  without  Cupid,  then  a  mother-hood  with- 
out an  off-spring :  They  are  things  which  enterlend 
and  enter-owe  one  another  their  essence.  Thus  doth 
this  cozening  reboimd  on  him  that  useth  it ;  and  t& 
it  cost  him  Uttle,  so  gets  he  not  much  by  it.  Those 
which  made  Venus  a  goddesse,  have  respected  that 
her  principall  beautie  was  incorporeall  and  spirituaU. 
But  shee  whom  tliese  kinde  of  people  hunt  after,  is 
not  so  much  as  humane,  nor  also  brutall ;  but  such  as 
wilde  beasts,  would  not  have  her  so  filthy  and  ter- 
restriall.  We  see  that  imagination  enflames  them, 
and  desire  or  lust  urgeth  them,  before  the  body: 
We  see  in  one  and  other  sex,  even  in  whole  heards, 
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Plind  distinctions  in  their  affections,  and  amongst  chapter 
'  rives  acquaintances  of  lon^j  continued  f^mKl-will  '" 
king.  And  even  tliose  to  whom  age  denieth  Of  three 
r  stnrilgth,  doe  yet  bray,  neigh,  roare,  skip  and  ^ 
wince  for  love.  Before  the  deed  we  see  them  full 
of  hope  and  heat ;  and  when  the  body  hath  plaid 
kis  part,  even  tickle  and  tingle  themselves  with  the 
nreetenetse  of  that  n.'membrance;  some  of  them 
fwdl  with  pride  at  parting  from  it,  others  all  weary 
■nd  glutted,  ring  out  songs  of  glee  and  triumph. 
Who  makes  no  more  of  it  but  to  discharge  his  body 
of  kmik:  natural!  nccessitie.  hath  no  cause  to  trouble 
1  Miters  with  so  curious  preparation.  //  is  no  food  for 
m  *  grtrdi/  inut  vhncnixli  /niiiffcr.  As  one  tliat  would 
IBOt  be  accounted  better  then  I  am,  thus  much  I  will 
liiiplay  of  my  youths  wantnn-trrors :  Not  onely  for 
Itte  danger  of  ones  health  that  foUowes  that  game 
1  (yet  could  1  not  avoid  two,  though  light  and  cursorie 
l—uhs)  but  also  for  contempt,  I  nave  not  much 
Ikeoe  given  to  inercenarie  and  common  acquaint- 
I  have  coveted  to  set  an  edge  on  that  sensuall 
re  by  ditlicultie,  by  desire,  and  for  some  glorj-. 
1  liked  TiheriuM  his  fashions,  who  in  his  amours  was 
iMmied  as  much  by  modesty  and  nohlenessc  as  by  any 
r  quality.  And  Florux  humour,  who  would  pros- 
»  ner  selfe  to  none  worse  then  Dictators,  Con- 
^  or  CcnMjR,  and  tookc  delight  in  the  digiiitic  and 
esse  of  her  lovers,  doth  somc-what  sutc  with 
Surely  glittering  pcarles  and  silken  cloathes 
ome-thing  unto  it,  and  so  Aoc  titles,  nobilitie 
I  •  wortliie  trainc.  Ilesidcs  wliirh,  I  made  high 
s  of  the  minde,  yet  so  as  the  body  might  not 
jaiKijr  be  found  fault  withall :  For,  to  spenke  my  con- 
KigKe.  if  cither  of  the  two  beauties  were  necessarily 
tD  be  wanting,  I  would  rather  have  chosen  to  want 
tkr  mentall,  who«se  use  is  to  be  cmploicd  in  better 
Bat  in  the  sutgect  of  love :  a  subject  that 
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'CBAPTER  chiefly  hath  reference  unto  the  two  senses  of  seeing 
and  touching,  some  thing  may  be  done  without  the 
graces  of  the  minde,  but  little  or  nothing  without  the 
corporall.  Beautlc  is  (lie  tnie  avaihfull  advanfage 
ofxvomai :  It  is  so  peculiarly  theirs,  that  ours  though 
it  require  some  features  and  different  allurements,  is 
not  in  her  right  kue,  or  true  bias,  unlesse  confused 
with  theirs ;  childish  and  beardlesse.  It  is  reported, 
that  such  as  serve  the  great  Turke  under  the  title  of 
beautie  (whereof  the  number  is  infinite)  are  dismissed 
at  furthest  when  they  once  come  to  the  age  of  two 
and  twenty  yeeres.  lyiscourse,  discretion,  togetlier 
with  the  offices  of'  true  amitie,  are  better  found  amongst 
iiie/i :  una  therefore  g'ovente  they  the  xcor/d.t  affaires. 
These  two  commerces  or  societies  are  accidentall, 
and  depending  of  others ;  the  one  is  troublesome  and 
tedious  for  it's  raritie ;  the  other  withers  witli  old 
age :  nor  could  they  have  sufficiently  provided  for 
my  lives  necessities.  That  of  bookes,  which  is  the 
third,  is  much  more  solid-sure  and  much  more  ours ; 
some  other  advantages  it  yeeldeth  to  the  two  former  : 
but  hath  for  her  share  constancie  'and  the  faeiUte 
of  her  service.  This  accosteth  and  secondeth  all  my 
course,  and  every  where  assisteth  me:  It  comforts 
me  in  age,  and  solaceth  me  in  solitarinesse :  It  easeth 
mee  of  the  burthen  of  a  weary-some  sloth :  and  st 
all  times  rids  me  of  tedious  companies;  it  abateth 
the  edge  of  fretting  sorrow,  on  condition  it  be  not 
extreme  and  over  insolent.  To  divert  ntefrom  anig 
iinportumite  imagination  or  insinuating  conceit,  then 
is  no  better  ivay  theu  to  fuive  recourse  unto  bookes: 
with  ease  they  allure  mee  to  them,  and  with  facility 
they  remoove  them  all.  And  though  they  per- 
ceive I  neither  frequent  nor  seeke  them,  but  wanting 
other  more  essential!,  hvely,  and  more  naturall  com- 
modities,  they  never  inutinie  or  murmur  at  mee  ;  but 
still  entertaine  mee  with  one  and  selfe-same  visage; 
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Bir  maif  nrU  tcalke  afoote,  that  leades  his  horgr  by  the  CHAPTBR 
Irfif.  sAJth  the  proverbe.  And  our  Jnmeti  kiiig  of 
pUt  and  Sicifit:  who  being  fairc.  young,  healthy  Ofthrw 
in  good  plight,  caused  Iiiniselfe  to  Ije  caried  ^^j^^^cs 
1  in  a  piainc  wagon  or  skreene,  lying  upon  an 
y  pillow  of  course  feathers,  cloathed  in  a  sute 
t  home  spunne  gray,  and  a  bonet  of  the  same,  yet 
nUjr  attended  on  by  a  gnllnnt  troupe  of  Nobles. 
I  Lttten,  Coches.  and  of  all  sorts  of  choice  led- 
imes.  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  officers,  repre- 
Bted  a  tender  and  wavering  austerity.  The  xirke 
not  to  t)f  moaned,  that  hath  hin  health  in  his 
In  the  experience  and  use  of  this  sentence, 
is  most  true,  consistetli  all  the  conmio<Iitie 
I  Rape  of  bookes.  In  effect  I  make  no  other  use 
I  if  them,  then  those  who  know  them  not.  I  enjoy 
,  M  a  miser  doth  bis  gold  ;  to  know,  that  I  may 
'  them  when  I  list ;  my  minde  is  setled  and 
1  with  the  right  of  possession.  I  never  travel 
t  btx>kes.  nor  in  peace  nor  in  wurre :  yet 
^  I  pB.vce  many  dayes  and  moncths  without  u^ing 
It  shall  lie  anon,  say  I  or  to  morrow,  or  when 
e;  in  the  meane  while  tlie  time  ninnes  away. 
I  pnscth  without  hurting  me.  I''or  it  is  wonder- 
l  what  repose  I  take,  and  how  !  continue  in  this 
nderation.  tliat  they  are  at  my  elbow  to  delight 
>  when  time  shidl  serve;  and  in  acknowledging 
t  MCtstanre  they  give  unto  my  life.  This  is  the 
manition  I  have  found  in  this  humane  pere- 
j.  and  1  extremely  bewaile  those  men  of 
inding  that  want  the  same.  I  accept  with 
will  all  other  kindcs  of  ammusenients,  how 
ever,  formimuch  as  tliis  cannot  faile  me.  At 
betake  me  somewhat  the  oflncr  to  my 
fcvhenee  all  at  once  f  command  and  survay 
_  wushold :  It  is  seated  in  the  chiefe  entrie  ^ 
r  bouse,  tlienoe  I  behold  under  me  mv  garden, 
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CHAPTER  my  base  court,  my  yard,  and  looke  even  into  most 
'"        roomes  of  my  house.     There  without  order,  without 

Of  three  method,  and  by  peece-meales  I  tume  over  and  ran- 
sacke,  now  one  booke  and  now  another.  Sometimes 
I  muse  and  rave ;  and  walking  up  and  downe  I 
endight  and  enregister  these  my  humours,  tliese  my 
conceits.  It  is  placed  on  the  third  storie  of  a  tower. 
The  lowermost  is  my  Chapell ;  the  second  a  chamber 
with  other  lodgings^  where  I  often  lie,  because  I 
would  be  alone.  Above  it  is  a  great  ward-robe.  It 
was  in  times  past  the  most  unprofitable  place  of  all 
my  house,  'rhere  I  [passe]  the  greatest  part  of  my 
lives  dayes,  and  weare  out  most  houres  of  the  day. 
I  am  never  there  a  nights :  Next  unto  it  is  a  hand- 
some neat  caijinet,  able  and  large  enough  to  receive 
fire  in  winter,  and  very  pleasantl}'  windowen.  And 
if  I  feared  not  care,  more  then  cost ;  {care  which 
drives  and  diverts  me  from  all  businesse)  I  might 
easily  joyne  a  convenient  gallerie  of  a  hundred  paces 
long,  and  twelve  broad,  on  each  side  of  it,  and  upon 
one  fioore ;  having  already,  for  some  other  purpose, 
found  all  the  walles  raised  unto  a  convenient  height. 
Each  retired  place  requireth  a  walke.  My  thoughts 
are  prone  to  sleepe,  if  I  sit  long.  My  minde  goes 
not  alone  as  if  [legges]  did  moove  it.  Those  that 
studie  without  bookes,  are  all  in  the  same  case. 
The  forme  of  it  is  round,  and  hath  no  flat  side, 
but  what  serveth  for  my  table  and  chaire :  In 
which  bending  or  circling  manner,  at  one  looke 
it  offreth  me  the  full  sight  of  all  ray  books,  set 
round  about  upon  shelves  or  desks,  five  rancks  one 
upon  another.  It  hath  three  bay-windowes,  of  a  farre- 
extending.  rich  and  unresisted  prospect,  and  is  in 
diameter  sixteene  paces  void.  In  winter  I  am  lesse 
continually  there :  for  my  house  (as  the  name  of  it 
importeth)  is  pearched  upon  an  over-pearing  hillocke; 
and  hath  no  part  more  subject  to  all  wethers  then 
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:  which  plc&setli  nie  the  more,  both  because  the  CHAPTBR 
SBC  unto  it  is  soniwhat  troublesome  and  reniote, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  exercise  wliich  is  to  be  O^**^, 
iBpected:  and    that   I   may  the  better  seclude  my  ^^^ 
jrife  from   companie,   and    keepe    incrochers    from 
e:  There   is  my  seat,  timt  is  my  throne.     I  en- 
Irrour  to  make  my  rule  therein    absolute,  and  to 
■qur$t«r  that  only  L-orncr  from  the  cmnnnuiitie  of 
•ifie,  of  children  and  of  acquaintance.     Else-where 
1  have  but  a  \-erbaIl  authoritie,  of  confused  essence. 
Mbenble.  in  my  minde  h  he,  who  in  his  owne  hoine,N 
bth  no  where  to  be  to  himselfe ;  where  hee  may  } 
Btinilarly  court,  and  at  his  pleasure  hide  or  wit^^ 
mr  higB^£^  Ambition  paieth  her  followers  well, 
t  kaepe  Ukiii  still  in  open  view,  as  a  statue  in  some 
picuous  place.     Maf^ui  »enitu,t  est   maffna  for- 
(Sek.    Cons,   ad   Pol.    c.    xxvi.    p.) :   A   great 
^ftetmte    u    a    great    bondage.       They    cannot    bee 
|rirate  so  much  as  at  their  privie.     I  have  deemed 
Mhins  so  rude  in  the  austerity  of  the  life,  which 
flnr  Churchmen   afl'ect,  as    tliat   in   some   of  their 
tmpanies   they  institute    a    perpetual!   societie  of 
plKc,  and  a  numerous  assistance  amongst  them  in 
■t  thing  thc>-  doc.     And  decmc  it  somewhat  more 
hfaable  to  be  ever  alone,  then  never  able  to  be  so. 
If  any  say  to  me.  It   is  a   kindc  of  vilifying  the 
*"       L  to  use  them  onely  for  sport  and  recreation, 
I  Dot  as  I  doe.  what  worth,  pleasure,  sport 
»-time  is  of:  1    had    well  nigh   termed  all 
■<  rediculous.     I  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
.  rrverencc  be  it  spoken,  I  live  but  to  my  \ 
Ere  eud  all  my  dcsigties.      llcing  young  I  ' 
I,  tor  ostentation ;  then  a  little  to  enable  my 
become   wiser ;  now    for  delight  and  re- 
never   for  gaine.      A   vaine  coni^eit    and 
ur  I  had  after  this  kinde  of  stuife ;  not 
^to  proride  for  my  need,  but  somewhat  fiuther 
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ICHAPTER  to  adome  and  embellish  my  selfe  withall:  I  have 
since  parthe  left  it.  Jiookes  liave  and  containe  divers 
pleasing  qualifies  to  those  that  can  duly  choose 
tlievi.  But  no  good  ■without  paines ;  no  Rates  with~ 
out  prickles.  It  is  a  pleasure  not  absolutely  pure 
and  neate,  no  more  then  all  others ;  it  hath  his  in- 
conveniences attending  on  it  and  somtimes  waighty 
ones :  The  minde  is  therein  exercised,  but  the  body 
(the  care  whereof  I  liave  not  yet  forgotten)  remaineth 
there-whilst  without  action,  and  is  wasted,  and  en- 
sorrowed.  I  know  no  excesse  more  hurtfull  for  me, 
nor  more  to  be  avoided  by  me,  in  this  declining  age. 
Loe  here  my  three  most  favoured  and  particular 
employments.  I  speake  not  of  those  I  owe  of 
dutie  to  the  world. 


THE   FOURTH   CHAPTER 

Of  diverting  and  diversions 


ingflP 


WAS  once  employed  in  comforting 
a  truely-afHicted  Ladie:  the  greatest 
part  of  their  discourses  are  artificiall 
and  ceremonious. 

Uberibiis  semper  lachrimis,  semperque  paraiU, 
In  xtoiione  sua,  alque  expeclanlibiu  Ulam, 
Quojabeat  manare  modo. — JuvEN.  Sat.  vi.  SIS. 

With  plenteous  teares;  still  readie  ia  their  st«nd. 
Expecting  still  their  Mistresses  commaund. 
How  they  must  flow,  when  they  must  goe. 

Men  do  but  ill  in  opposing  themselves  against 
this  passion ;  for  opposition  doth  but  incense  and 
engage  them  more  to  sorrow  and  quietnesse :  The 
disease  is  e^rasperated  hj  the  jealousie  of  debate.  In 
matters  of  common  discourse,  we  see,  that  what  I 
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without  lieede  or  care,  if  one  come  to  CH 

mc  flhout   it,  1   stifly  maintaine  and 

I  mine  owne;  muc-h  more  if  it  be  a  thing  Of 

1  I  am  interessed.     Besides,  in  so  dooing.  you  ^ 

'  but  rudely  into  your  matter,  whereas  a  I*hy- 

iirst  entertainment  uf  his  patient  should  be 

m,  cheerefiill  and  pleasing,     yiit  v^Ue  and  fro- 

'  Pkyntion  vrroiif^t  nnrr  tiny  fri>od  cff'at.     On 

te  eaatnry  then,  we  must  at  first  assist  and  smoothe 

Ihdr  laments,  and  witncsse  some  approbation  and 

aamc  thereof.     By  which  meanes  you  get  credit  to 

■D  on,  and  by  an  easie  and  insensible  inclination,  you 

|U  into  more  tirmc  and  serious  discourses  and  fit  for 

razDcndment.     Hut  I,  who  desired  chiefly  to  gull 

like  Msistants,  that  had  their  eyes  cast  on  me.  meant 

Ik  aire  their  mischiefe  :   I  verily  fiiide  by  experience, 

liat  I  have  but  an  ill  and  urifruitfuU  vaine  to  per- 

present  my  reasons  cither  too  sharpe,  or 

or  too   stirringly  or  too  carelesly.     After 

r  ■  while  applyed  my  selfe  to  hir  torment.  1 

I  not  to  cure  it  by  strong  and  lively  reasons : 

r  because  1  want  Ihcm,  or  because  I  suppose  1 

t  otherwise  effect  my  purpose  the  better.     Nor 

[  cull  out  the  scverall  fashions  of  comfort  pre- 

ed  by  philosophy :  That  Uie  thing  lamented  is 

t  ffl.  M  CT^an/Ats:  OT  but  n  little  ill.  as  the  Teri- 

^fMetfltei:  That  to  lament  is  neither  just,  nor  com- 

~  " '  ,  a*  Ckryxippujt:   Nor  this  h^Mcunis.  most 

[  Meewg  with  my  manner,  to  translate  the  conceit 

I  m  yAaaoM  into  delightsome  things:  Nor  to  make 

amde  of  all  this  masse,  dispensing  the  same,  as  one 

hcb  occMon.  as  Cicero.     Hut  fairc  and  sofUy  de- 

4liHig  our  discourses,  and  by  de^^^rees  bending  them 

^Rpiofa^eetx  more  neare:  then  a  little  more  remote, 

•nai  as  ibee  more  or  Icssc  enclined  to  mec.     I  un- 

■Bnsreably  remoov^ed  tliose  doleful!  humours  from 

wt:  ao  tJwt  H  long  as  1  was  with  her.  so  long  I 
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CHAPTER  kept  her  in  cheerefuU  countenance;  and  untroubled 

JX.       fasnion,  wherein  I  used  diversion.     Those  which  in 

^divertiiifi:  the  Same  service  succeded  mee,  found  herjl  no  whit 

dmntoos      amended :  the  reason  was,  I  had  not  yet  driven  my 

wedge  to  the  roote.    I  have  peradventure  else  where, 

glaunced  at  some  kindes  of  publike  diversions.     And 

the  militarie  customes  used  by  Pericles  in  the  Pelo- 

Sonesian  warre,  and  a  thousand  others  else  where,  to 
ivert  or  withdrawe  the  armie  of  an  enemie  from 
their  owne  country,  is  too  frequent  in  histories.  It 
was  an  ingenious  diverting,  where-with  the  Lord  of 
Himbercourt  saved  both  himselfe  and  others  in  the 
towne  of  Liege^  into  which  the  Duke  of  Burgondie, 
who  beleagred  the  same,  had  caused  him  to  enter, 
to  performe  the  covenants  of  their  accorded  yeelding. 
The  inhabitants  thereof,  to  provide  for  it,  assembled 
by  night,  and  began  to  mutinie  against  their  former 
agreement,  determining  upon  this  advantage  to  set 
upon  the  Negotiators,  now  in  their  power.  Hee 
perceiving  their  intent,  and  noise  of  this  shoure 
readie  to  fall  upon  him,  and  the  danger  his  lodging 
was  in,  forth-with  rushed  out  upon  them  two  cittizens 
(whereof  he  had  divers  with  him)  furnished  with  most 
plausible  and  new  offers  to  be  propounded  to  their 
counsell ;  but  indeed  forged  at  that  instant  to  serve 
his  tume  withall,  and  to  ammuse  them.  These  two 
stayes  the  first  approaching  storme,  and  carryed  this 
incensed  Hydra-headed-monster  multitude  backe  to 
the  towne-house,  to  heare  their  charge,  and  accord- 
ingly to  determine  of  it.  The  conclusion  was  short ; 
when  loe  a  second  tempest  came  rushing  on,  more 
furiously  inraged  then  the  former ;  to  whom  he  im- 
mediately dispatched  foure  new  and  semblable  inter- 
cessors, with  protestations  that  now  they  were  in 
earnest  to  propose  and  declare  new  and  farre  more 
ample  conditions  unto  them,  wholly  to  their  content 
and  satisfaction;  whereby  this  disordered  rout  was 
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■guDC  dni«me  to  their  Conclave  and  Senute- house,  chaptbr 
In  fonunc,  he  by  such  a  di.speii?>utioi)  of  uinusenients,  '^ 
Averting  their  heiidlong  fury,  and  dissipating  the  Of  din 
mmtt  w\th  vaine  and  frivolous  consultations,  at  length  ^^ 
hiDed  them  into  so  secure  a  sleep,  tliat  he  gained  the 
day.  which  was  his  chiefest  drift  «nd  only  aymed 
leope.  This  other  storie  is  aiso  of  the  same  predica- 
nent.  Atalanta  a  maid  of  I'are  surpassing  iieautie, 
■ad  of  a  wondrous  strange  disposition  ti>  riddc  her- 
idfe  firom  the  importunate  pursuit  of  u  tliousand 
naroos  suitors,  who  soliicited  her  for  niariage,  pre- 
Klibed  this  law  unto  them ;  tliat  shee  would  accept 
of  him  that  should  equall  her  in  running:  on  condition 
IkcMc  she  shold  overcome  might  lose  their  lives. 
Soac  there  were  found,  who  deemed  this  prize 
the  hazard,  and  who  incurred  the  penaltie 
fw  cmell  a  match.  Hivpomoee-i  coniniing  to  make 
after  the  rest,  devoutly  addressed  himselfe 
the  dixnne  protcctressc  of  all  amorous  detightfi, 
"Tstly  invokmg  her  aisistanre :  who  gently  list- 
to  his  hearty  prayers,  funiishcd  him  with  three 
Apples,  ano  taught  him  how  to  use  them. 
scope  of  the  race  being  plaine.  according  as 
fwfj  perceived  his  swift-footed  mistresse  to 
his  licclcs.  he  let  fall  (as  at  unawares)  one 
tai  Apples :  the  heedlesse  niaiden  gazing  and 
ix.  the  alluring  beautie  of  it,  failed  not  to 
take  it  up. 

OkiNfual  nfgo,  mtidiijiu  cmjmime pomi, 
DmUmal  nmu,  mnmqtie  voiMte  tollU. 

— 0*iD,  Met.  1.  666 
Tbc  Bwid  unu'd,  dMiriaK  Uwt  furc  gold, 
TtoiBca  b^  hrr  coune,  takes  it  ap  ■•  it  rold. 

I        The  like  he  did  <at  his  need)  witti  the  second  and 

I   tlvd,  (intiU   by  this  digressing  and  diverting,   the 

foaie  aod  advantage  of  the  course  was  judged  his. 
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CHAPTER  When  Physitians  cannot  purge  the  rheume,  they 
^^  divert  and  remoove  the  same  unto  some  lesse  danger- 
Of  dhrerting:  ous  part.  I  also  perceive  it  to  be  the  most  ordinary 
^^^niMiB  i^ceit  for  the  mindes  diseases.  Abducendus  etiam 
Tumminquam  animus  est  ad  aUena  stadia^  solUd^ 
tudines^  cur  as  negotia:  Lod  demque  mvtatumt^ 
tanquam  cegroti  rum  convalescent eSy  saspe  curandus 
est:  Our  minde  also  is  sometimes  to  be  diverted  to 
other  studies f  cogitations ^  cares  and  businesses:  and 
lastly  to  be  cured  by  change  of  place ^  as  sicke  foUces 
use,  that  otherwise  cannot  get  health.  We  make  it 
seldome  to  shocke  mischiefes  with  direct  resistance : 
we  make  it  neither  to  beare  nor  to  break,  but  to 
shun  or  divert,  the  blow.  This  other  lesson  is  too 
high,  and  over-hard.  It  is  for  him  of  the  first  ranke, 
meerely  to  stay  upon  the  thing  it  selfe,  to  examine 
and  judge  it.  It  belongth  to  one  onely  Socrates^ 
to  accost  and  entertaine  death  with  an  undaunted 
ordinary  visage,  to  become  familiar  and  play  with 
it.  He  seeketh  for  no  comfort  out  of  the  thing 
it  selfe.  To  die  seemeth  unto  him  a  naturall  and 
indifferent  accident:  thereon  he  wishly  fixeth  his 
sight,  and  thereon  he  resolveth  without  looking 
elsewhere.  Hegesias  his  disciples,  who  with  hunger 
starv'd  themselves  to  death,  incensed  thereunto  with 
the  perswading  discourses  of  his  lessons ;  and  that  so 
thicke  as  King  Ptolom^y  forbad  him  any  longer  to 
entertaine  his  schoole  with  such  murtherous  precepts. 
Those  considered  not  death  in  it  selfe,  they  judged 
it  not :  This  was  not  the  limit  of  their  thoughts, 
they  run  on,  and  ayme  at  another  being.  Those 
poore  creatures  we  see  on  scaffolds,  fraught  with  an 
ardent  devotion,  therein  to  the  uttermost  of  their 
power,  employing  al  their  sences ;  their  eares  atten- 
tive to  such  instructions  as  Preachers  give  them, 
their  hands  and  eyes  lift  up  towards  heaven;  their 
voice  uttering  loud   and   earnest  praiers;  all  with 
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er  and  contiiiu&ll  ruth-mooving  motion ;  doe  CHAPm 

what  ill  siicli  an  unavoydable  exigent  is  com-         '" 

i>lc  and  convt-nienL     One  may  well  commend  Ofdi 

religion,    but    not    properly    their   constancy.  ""'' 

J  shunne  the  brunt;  they  divert  their  considera- 

from  death :    as  we  use  to  dandle  and  busie 

when  wc  would    lance  them  or  let  them 

1  ha%'e   seen  some,  who  if  by  fortune  they 

to   out    their   eyes   towards   the    dreadful 

'ons  of  deatli,  which  were  round  about  them, 

>  trances,  and  with  fury  cast  their  cogitations 

ere.      Wtx  teach  those  that  are  to  passe  over 

t  ste<n>y  dowue  fall  or  dreudfuU  abisse.  to  shut  or 

e  wiae  their  eies.    SiihriHs  f/aviiis,  being  by  the 

'intment  of  Xern  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  hands 

I  Slger,  both  chiefe  commanders  in  war:  when  he 

.  birought   unto   tlic   place  where  the  execution 

old  he  perfonned.  seeing  the  pit  Xi^cr  liad  caused 

dij^^  for   him   uneven   and   unhandsomely 

:    Xur  u  I/us  pit  {quoth   he   to  the  souldiers 

L  stood  about  him)  accurdiriff  to  lite  true  iluicin- 

BAk  o^  war :  And  to  Xiecr,  who  willed  him  to  hold 

lilil  Kad    stcddy.    /   nun   thoit    jvunhUxt   stricke  as 

V.    He  guessed  right ;  for  Xiffi-rx  amie  trcni- 

he  had  divers  blowcs  at  him  before  he  could 

'.  h  off.     This  man  scemeth  to  have  fixed  his 

;hts  surely  and  directly  on  the  matter.      He 

~    •  in  the  fur}'  of  a  battle,  with   weapons  in 

I  not  then  on  death,  and  neitlier  feeleth, 

'  eooiadereth    the  same :    the  heate  of  the  tight 

.  him.      An   honest  man  of  my  acquuint- 

;  &lling  dowue  in  a  single  combate,  and  feehng 

"";  ftab'd  nine  or  ten  times  by  his  enemy,  was 

i  tmto  by  the  by  staiiders  to  call  ou  God  and 

mber  his  conscience :  but  he  told  tne  after,  that 

t  tboie  voices  came  unto  hb  eares.  they  had  oa  , 

1  him,  and  that  he  thought  on  nothti 
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CHAPTER  but  how  to  discharge  and  revenge  himselfe.  In 
_i_       which  combat  he  vanquished  and  slew  his  adversary. 

Ofdivertiiig  He  who  brought   L.  Si;l/<mus  his  condemnation, 

did  much  for  him :  in  that  when  he  heard  him 
answer  he  was  prepared  to  die.  but  not  by  tlie  hands 
of  base  vilkines,  ran  upon  him  with  his  souldiers  to 
force  him  ;  against  whom  obstinately  defending  him- 
self though  unarmed  with  fists  and  feet :  he  was 
slaine  in  the  conflict ;  disperciiig  with  a  ready  and 
rebeUious  choller  the  painefull  sence  of  a  long  and 
fore-prepared  death :  to  which  he  was  assigned. 
We  ever  thinke  on  somewhat  else :  either  the  hope 
of  a  better  life  doth  settle  and  support  us,  or  the 
confidence  of  our  childrens  worth,  or  the  future 
glory  of  our  name,  or  the  avoyding  of  these  lives 
mischieves,  or  the  revenge  hanging  over  their  heads 
that  have  caused  and  procured  our  death  : 

Spero  eqtddem  medus,  li  quid  pia  numina  posiunt, 
Svpplicia  kautjtnan  scopulit,  et  nomine  DiAo 
Sxpe  vocalurum.  — Viro.  ^»,  iv.  S83, 

Audiam,  et  hoc  manci  veniel  mihijama  sub  inww. 

—387. 

I  hope,  if  powers  of  heaven  h«ve  any  power. 
On  rockes  he  shall  be  punisht,  at  that  houre, 
He  oft  on  Didoes  name  shall  pittilesse  eiclaime, 
This  shall  1  heare,  and  this  report,  shall  to  me  iu  my 
grave  resort, 

Xenophon  sacrificed  with  a  crowne  on  his  head, 
when  one  came  to  tell  him  the  death  of  his  sonne 
Grylht^  in  the  battell  of  Mantinea.  At  the  first 
hearing  whereof  he  cast  his  crowne  to  the  ground, 
but  finding  upon  better  relation  how  vaUantly  he 
died,  he  tooke  it  up  and  put  it  on  his  head  againe. 
Epicunts  also  at  his  death  comforted  himselfe  in  the 
eternitie  and  worth  of  his  writings.  Omnes  vlari  et 
nobilitati  labores  Jiunt  tolerabiles  (Cic.  Tusc.  iL).  AU 
glorimts  and  honourable  lahoitrs  are  made  toferabie. 
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same   wound,    nnd  the  same    toite    (saith 
n)  toucbcth  not  a  (icneraU  of  an  amiie.  as 
^  ■  privmte  souldier.     Kimininonduji  tooke  his 
I  mndi  the  more  cheereiully,  being  infonned 
;  the  victorie  remained  on  liii>  side.     litre  xutU 
hire    fomrtita    stimmorum    dolo/iim    (Ibid.) : 
eart  the  comfort k,  these  the  ctutcx  of  most  ffriiTouji 
And  such  other  like  circumstances  anmiuse, 
t  and  remoovc  iis  from  the  considcratifin  of  the 
t  in  it  selfc    Even  tlie  arj^urnents  of  Philosophie. 
'l  dappe  wrest  and  tume  the  matter  aside,  and 
y  wipe  away  the  scabbe  thereof.     The  first 
f  the  first  P'tiilosophicall  Scboole  and  Super- 
ent  of  the  rest,  that  great  Zeno,  sgainst  death, 
loot;  \o  ei'tll  is  houourahle  ;  tlrath  is:  thercfvrc 
I  iaUk  no  nill.     Against  dnmkennesse ;  A'o  man 
utM  Atr  nerrtit  to  a  drunA'ard ;  citrt/  one  to  tlie 
r  thertfore  the  xci»e  rcill  nut  he  drunkc.     Is  this 
"^  s  white  ?     I  love  to  see,  that  these  princtpall 
rid   themselves  of  our   company.     As 
I  ahKotute  us  they  would  be.  they  still  are 
me  and  simple  men.       Rcirnffe  m  a  tweet- 
["  paxnon,  of  a  f^reat  and  naluraH  impremon : 
e  it  well,  albeit  1  have  made  no  triull  of  it. 
t  of  late  a  young  prince  from  it,  I  told  him 
,  be  was  to  offer  the  one  side  of  his  ehccke,  to 
t,  who  bad  strooke  him  on  the  other,  in  regard  of 
f;  nordisplaid  I  unto  him  the  tragicail  events 
i  bestowetn  upon  tliat  passion.      There  I  lefl 
,  and  strove  to  make  him  taste  the  beautie  of 
'  •  footnuy  image :  the  honour,  the  favour  and  the 
fBBii-wUI    he    should    acquire    by    gcntlcnesse    and 
I   diverted   him   to   ambition.      Behold 
dealc   in   sui^h    cmscs.      If  your  a/fixtion 
over-putrcrfuiU  duperte   or   dissipate  the 
they;   and   they   say   true,    for    I    have 
,  inth  profit  made  trial!  of  it:  Breake  it  by 
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CHAPTER  the  vertue  of  severall  desires,  of  which  one  may  be 

'^  Regent  or  chiefe  Master,  if  yon  please  ;  but  for  feare 

OfdiTerting  it  should  misusc  and  tyrannize  you,  weaken  it  witba 

dr«mons  dividing,  and  protract  it  with  diverting  the  s 


:n  a,  wiuia 


Cum  morona  vago  singidtiet  ingume  vstki, 
Conjicita  hiimorem  coUevlum  in  corpora  quieq, 

— Pbrs.  .SW.  vi.  73.     LiTcR.  iv.  1056. 

When  raging  lust  excites  a  panting  tumor. 
To  divers  parts  send  that  collected  humor. 

And  looke  to  it  in  time,  lest  it  vex  you,  if  it  have 
once  seized  on  you. 

r 
Si  non  prima  novU  conturba  vulnera  plagis, 
f^olpvagdque  ragu*  feaere  ante  recenlia  curat. 

Unlesse  the  first  wounds  with  new  wounds  ;ou  m 
And  ranging  cure  the  fresh  with  common  tricks, 

I  was  once  neerely  touched  with  a  heavy  dLa 
pleasure,  according  to  my  complexion ;  and  ye< 
more  just  then  heavie :  1  had  peradventure  lost 
my  selfe  in  it,  had  I  only  relied  upon  mine  owne 
strength.  Needing  a  vehement  diversion  to  with- 
draw me  from  it ;  I  did  by  Arte  and  studie  maie 
my  selfe  a  Lover,  whereto  my  age  assisted  me ;  love 
discharged  and  diverted  me  from  the  inconvenience, 
which  good-wil  and  amitie  had  caused  in  me.  So  is 
it  in  all  things  else.  A  sharpe  conceit  possesseth, 
and  a  violent  imagination  holdeth  me :  I  finde  it  a 
shorter  course  to  alter  and  divert,  then  to  tame  and 
vanquish  the  same  :  if  I  cannot  substitute  a  contrary 
unto  it,  at  least  I  present  another  unto  it.  Change 
ever  easeth,  VuTtetie  dissolveth,  arid  shifting  dissipateUL. 
If  I  cannot  buckle  with  it,  I  flie  from  it :  and  in. 
shunning  it,  I  stray  and  double  from  it.  Shifting  of 
place,  exercise  and  company,  I  save  my  selfe  amid 
the  throng  of  other  studies  and  ammusements,  where 
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kracih  my  tracke,  and  so  1  slip  uway.  Nature  CH. 
ecdrth  thus,  by  the  Ijenefit  of  inconstancy  :  l''or, 
time  it  hath  bestowed  on  us,  as  a  soveraigne  Of  d 
ikysititMi  of  our  passions,  chiefly  obtaines  his  putposc  " 
nt  way.  when  fraughtiiig  our  conceits  with  other 
difTcn-nt  affaires,  it  dissolveth  and  corrupteth 
tkit  fast  apprehension,  how  forcible  soever  it  be.  A 
Voe  man  sceth  little  Icsse  his  friend  dying  fit  the  end 
rf  fire  and  twenty  yeeres,  then  at  the  beginning  of 
ttefbit  yecrc;  and  according  to  Epicurus,  nothing 
Ibr:  for  he  ascribed  no  (|ualiHcation  uf  perplexities, 
AIkt  to  the  foresight  or  antiquitie  of  them.  But 
M  many  otltcr  cogitations,  crosse  this,  that  it  lan- 
piabeth.  and  in  the  end  ^oweth  weary.  To 
itrert  the  inrlinatiori  of  vulgar  reports,  Au-ibiadcs 
Cut  off  bis  fiure  dogs  earcs  and  taile,  and  so  drove 
''b  into  the  market  place ;  that  giving  this  subject 
prattle  to  the  people,  they  might  not  meddle  with 
I  oUiCT  actions.  I  have  also  seen  some  women, 
-IP  lo  divert  the  opinions  and  conjectures  of  the 
kfaCi^  people,  and  to  divert  the  fond  tatling  of 
did  by  countcrfet  and  dissembled  affections, 
idow  and  cloak  true  affections.  Amongst 
I  have  noted  some,  who  in  dissembling  and 
rfdting  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  in- 
topped  wittingly  and  in  good  earnest ;  quitting 
true  and  originall  humour  for  the  fained :  of 
I  I  learne.  titat  such  as  Ande  themselves  well 
i,  are  \cTy  fooles  to  yeelde  unto  that  niaske. 
rectings,  and  publike  entertainements 
unto  that  set  or  appointed  servant, 
tbere  is  little  sufficiency  in  nim,  if  in  the  end 
pe  Dot  your  roome  and  send  you  unto  his. 
B  properly  to  cut  out  and  stitch  up  a  shoe,  for 
Mfaer  to  put  on.  A  little  tftinff  doth  divert  and 
9mt  ma :  jor  a  xmaii  tJiitig  holdx  us.  ^Ve  do  not 
IkIi  respect  subjects  in  gnMse  and  alone :  the>'  are 
rou  m.  E  65 
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CHAPTER  circumstances,  or  small  and  superficiall  images  that 
^        moove  and  touch  us;  and  vame  rindes  which  re- 
Ofdhrertini:  bound  from  subjects. 

and 

direraioiis  Folliculos  ut  nunc  teretes  asstate  cicadas 

Unquunt, — Lucr.  v.  812. 

As  grasse-hoppers  in  summer  now  forsake 

The  round-grown  sheafes^  which  they  in  time  should  take. 

Plutarke  himselfe  bewailes  his  daughter  by  the 
fopperies  of  his  childehood.  The  remembrance  of  a 
farewell,  of  an  action,  of  a  particular  grace,  or  of  a 
last  commendation,  afflict  us.  Coesars  gowne  dis- 
quieted all  BomCy  which  his  death  had  not  done; 
The  very  sound  of  names,  which  gin^leth  in  our 
eares,  as.  Oh  my  poore  master ;  or,  Alas  my  deare 
friend;  Oh  my  good  fathej* ;  or,  Alas  my  sweete 
datighter.  When  such  like  repetitions  pinch  me, 
and  that  I  looke  more  nearely  to  them,  I  nnde  them 
but  grammatical!  laments,  the  word  and  the  tune 
wound  me.  Even  as  Preachers  exclamations  do 
often  move  their  auditory  more,  then  their  reasons : 
and  as  the  pittifull  groane  of  a  beast  yemeth  us 
though  it  be  killed  for  our  use:  without  poising* 
or  entring  there-whilest,  into  the  true  and  massie 
essence  of  my  subject. 

His  se  stimulis  dolor  ipse  lacessii, — Lucan,  ii.  42. 

Griefe  by  these  provocations^ 
Puts  it  selfe  in  more  passions. 

They  are  the  foundations  of  our  mourning.  The 
conceipt  of  the  stone,  namely  in  the  yard,  hath 
sometime  for  three  or  foure  dayes  together,  so 
stopped  my  urine,  and  brought  me  so  neare  deaths- 
doore  that  it  had  beene  meere  folly  in  me,  to  hope, 
nay  to  desire,  to  avoyd  the  same,  considering  what 
cruell  pangs  that  painefuU  plight  did  seaze  me  with. 
Oh  how  cunning  a  master  in  the  murthering  arte, 
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Ic,  was  tijat  ifood    Eniperoiir,  who  c« 
rs  yards  to  bee  fast-tide,  that   so 
theni  dye  for  want  of  pissing.     In  0/ 

_  piight  finding  my  selfe,  i   considered  by 

slight  causes  and  frivolous  objects,  imagination 
■Borisbed  in  iiie  tlie  griefe  to  lose  my  life ;  with 
"VlMt  Atocnes  tbe  consequence  and  difficulty  of  my 
itiodguig  was  contrived  in  my  minde :  to  what  idle 
loaecits  and  frivolous  cogitations  we  give  place  in 
to  waighty  a  case  or  important  affaire.  A  Doggc, 
I  Hone,  a  Hare,  a  Glasse,  aiid  what  not  ?  were 
raiimptedl  in  my  losse.  To  otiiers,  their  ambitious 
i^c^  their  purse,  their  learning:  In  my  minde  as 
iPttuldy.  1  view  dcatli  carele^^sdy  wlien  I  bchould 
it  imirersally  as  the  end  of  life.  I  over-whelme  and 
Utemne  it  thus  in  great,  by  retayle  it  spoiles  and 
•wila  me.  The  teares  of  a  Lacquey,  the  dLstribut- 
hg  of  my  ca.st  sutes,  the  touch  of  a  knowne  hand, 
Ml  onlinary  consolation :  doth  disc-onsolate  and  in- 
lEoder  inc.  So  do  the  plaints  and  fables  of  trouble 
m  our  mindes :  and  the  waiting  laments  of  Dydo, 
Ariadne  pavsionate  even  those,  that  belecve 
not  in  firf^ilt,  nor  in  CafuJluji:  It  is  an  argu- 
.  of  mn  obstinate  nature,  and  indurate  hart,  not 
to  be  iiK»'cd  thcrewitl) :  as  for  a  wonder,  they  report 
rf  FaiemoH :  who  was  not  so  much  as  appaled.  at 
'■  biting  of  a  Oog,  who  tooke  away  the  oraun  or 
(e  of  his  leg.  And  no  wLseiiomc  goeUi  so  far,  as 
the  due  judgement  to  conceive  aright  the  evident 
■e  of  a  Sonow  and  griefe,  so  Uvely  and  wholly, 
t  it  suffer  or  admit  no  accession  by  presence. 
ai  ttot  and  cares  have  their  share  thcrem :  parts 
■t  cwinot  be  agitated  but  by  vaine  accidents.  Is 
that  even  arts  should  serve  their  purposes, 
their  prutit  of  our  imbecillily  and  naturall 
s?  An  Orator  (saith  Uhetorick)  in  the 
his  [heading,  shall  be  moved  at  the  sound 
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CHAPTER  of  his  owne  voice,  and  by  his  fained  agitations :  and 
^^       suffer  himselfe  to  be  cozoned  by  the  passion  he 
Of  ibftttiiig  representeth :    imprinting    a    lively    and    essentiall 
"^  sorrow,  by  the  jugling  he  acteth,  to  transferre  it 

into  the  judges,  whom  of  the  two  it  concemeth 
lesse :  As  the  persons  hired  at  our  funerals  who  to 
aide  the  ceremony  of  mourning,  make  sale  of  their 
teares  by  measure,  and  of  then:  sorrow  by  waight. 
For  although  they  strive  to  act  it  in  a  borrowed 
forme,  yet  oy  habituating  and  ordering  their  coun- 
tenance, it  is  certaine  they  are  often  wholly  tnmsh' 
ported  into  it,  and  entertaine  the  impression  of  a 
true  and  unfained  melanchoUy.  I  assisted  amongst 
divers  others  of  his  friends,  to  convay  the  dead 
corpes  of  the  Lord  of  Grammxmt  from  the  siege  of 
Lcfferre^  where  he  was  untimely  slaine,  to  SoiS9ons. 
I  noted  that  every  where  as  we  passed  a  long,  we 
filled  with  lamentation  and  teares  all  the  peope  we 
met,  by  the  onely  shew  of  our  convoies  mourning 
attire;  for  the  deceased  mans  name  was  not  so 
much  as  known,  or  heard  of  about  those  quartei^ 
QuintiKan  repotteth,  to  have  scene  Comedians  so 
farre  ingaged  in  a  sorrowfull  part»  that  they  wept 
after  bemg  come  to  their  lodgings :  and  of  himselfe, 
that  having  undertaken  to  move  a  certaine  passion 
in  another :  he  had  found  himselfe  surprised  not 
only  with  shedding  of  teares,  but  with  a  palenessc 
of  countenance,  and  behaviour  of  a  man  truly  de- 
jected with  griefe.  In  a  country  neare  our  Moun- 
taines,  the  women  say  and  unsay,  weepe  and  laugh 
with  one  breath :  as  Martin  the  Priest ;  for,  as  Fox 
their  lost  husbands  they  encrease  their  waymentings 
by  repetition  of  the  good  and  gracefbll  parts  they 
were  endowed  with,  there  withall  under  one  they 
make  publike  relation  of  those  imperfections ;  tc 
work,  as  it  were  some  recompence  unto  themselves 
and  transchange  their  pitty  unto  disdaine ;  with  i 
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leh  better  grace  then  we.  who  whcii  wt-  loose  a  chaptbr 
B  acqtuintance,  strive  to  loade  liiin  with  new  and       ^ 
ged  prayscK,  and   to  tnake  him   farre  other,  now  ordivetiinc 
[  Ibit  we  are  deprived  of  his  sight,  then  hee  seemed  ^^^^^^ 
t  t»  be   when   we  enjoied   and    beheld   him.      As   if 

IMNiniilig    were    an    instructing    party ;    or    tearcs  

our  understanding  by  wasliitig  the  same. 
iDce  from  this  time  forward  all  the  favour- 
teklimonics  any  man  !>hall  afToord  me,  not 
1  shall  deserve  them,  but  because  1  shall  be 
If  one  demand  that  fellow,  what  interest  he 
I  such  a  siege ;  'J'/ie  iiUercnt  of  crumple  {will 
nd  common  obedietu-e  of  the  I*rhicc ;  1  nor 
r  pretend  any  benefit  thereby ;  and  of  glory 
r  small  a  portion  cummeth  to  the  share 
man,  such  as  1  am.  I  have  neither 
quarrell  in  the  matter ;  yet  the  next 
/ou  see  him  all  changed,  and  cliafing. 
'  and  blushing  with  ra^,  in  his  ranke  of 
ready  for  uie  as^ult  It  is  the  glaring 
tinf^  of  so  much  Steele,  tlie  flashing  thundering 
e  Canon,  the  clang  of  trumpets,  and  the  ratling 
r  Drummcs,  that  have  infused  this  new  fury,  and 
ikor  in  his  swelling  vaincs.  A  frivolous  cause, 
1  you  say.  How  a  cause  '.  There  needeth  none 
»  excite  our  minde.  A  doating  humour  without 
_ ,  without  substance  overswayeth  and  tossetli  it 
f'^  aod  downe.  ]^  me  thinke  of  building  Ca.stles 
liii^K^Mr.  my  imagination  will  forge  me  commo- 
ittes  and  afTcrd  me  meancs  and  dehghts  wherewith 
llIT  minde  is  really  tickled  and  essentially  gladded. 
I  flow  often  do  we  pester  our  spirits  with  anger  or 
;  by  surfi  shaddowes,  and  entangle  our  selves 
»  botasticaU  passions  wliich  alter  both  our  mind 
.  body  f  what  astonished,  flearing  and  confused 
Bpei  and  roowcs  doth  this  dotage  stirrc  up  in 
»?  what  skippings  and  agitations  of  mem- 
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CHAPTER  bers  and  voice,  seemes  it  not  by  this  man  alone,  that 
^  he  hath  false  visions  of  a  multitude  of  other  men 
Ofdhrertinfl:  with  whom  he  doth  negotiate;  or  some  inwarde 
^mioos  Goblin  that  torments  him  ?  Enquire  of  your  selfe, 
where  is  the  object  of  this  alteration  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  but  us  in  nature,  except  subsisting  nullity? 
over  whom  it  hath  any  power?  Because  CanAyses 
dreamed  that  his  brother  should  be  King  of  Persia^ 
he  put  him  to  death :  a  brother  whom  he  loved,  and 
ever  trusted.  Arzstodemtis  King  of  the  Messetdans 
killed  himselfe,  upon  a  conceite  he  tooke  of  some  ill 
presage,  by,  I  know  not  what  howling  of  his  Dogs. 
And  King  Midas  did  asmuch,  being  troubled  and 
vexed  by  a  certaine  unpleasing  dreame  of  his  owne 
It  is  the  right  way  to  prize  ones  life  at  the  right 
worth  of  it,  to  forgo  it  for  a  dreame.  [Heare]  not- 
withstanding our  mindes  triumph  over  the  bodies 
weakenesses  and  misery :  in  that  it  is  the  prey  and. 
marke  of  all  wrongs  and  alterations,  to  feede  on  and 
aime  at.    It  hath  surely  much  reason  to  speake  of  it;. 

0  prima  infcelixJingerUi  terra  Prometheo  : 

IlCs  parum  cauti  pectoris  egit  optu. 

Corpora  disponeruy  mentem  non  vidii  in  arte  : 

Recta  aninu  primtim  debuit  esse  via, — Prop.  iii.  El,  iv.  7. 

Unhappy  earth  first  by  Prometheus  formed, 
Who  of  small  providence  a  worke  performed  : 
He  framing  bodies  saw  in  arte  no  minde ; 
The  mindes  way  first  should  rightly  be  assigned. 
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THE   KIKTII    CHAPTER 

l^pon  wnu:  verxcs  «/' Virgil 

ROFITABLE  thoughts,  the  more  full  chapter 

and  solide  they  are,  the  more  comber-       

some  arid  heavy  are  they  ;  vice,  death.  Upon  ■«■■ 
poverty  ami  diseases,  are  subjects  that  y^^ 
waigli  and  /grieve.    We  mu^t  have  our 

_   minde  instructed  with  meanes  to  sus- 

\  laiDC  and  coiubatv  niLschicfcs,  and  furnished  with 
nks  how  to  live  well  and  believe  right:  and  often 
mae  wkI  exercise  it  in  this  goodly  study.  But  to  a 
■inde  of  the  common  stampe  ;  it  must  be  with  in- 
ImniuitoD  and  moderation :  it  crroweth  weake,  by 
bdw  oootinually  ovcr-wrcstcd :  \Vhen  I  was  young, 
llwa  ncede  to  be  advertised,  and  soUicited  to  keepe 
ttf  sdfe  in  office :  Mirth  and  health  (saics  one)  sute 
kot  so  well  with  these  serious  and  grave  discourses. 
I  ua  now  in  another  stjite.  The  conditions  of  age 
A)  bat  over-much  sdmonish,  instruct,  and  preach 
Mo  me.  From  the  cxccssc  of  jollity,  1  am  falne 
into  the  extreame  of  severity :  more  peevish  and 
•ore  tmtoward.  Therefore,  I  do  now  of  purpose 
Moewbat  give  way  unto  licentious  allurements ;  and 
■nr  tod  Uien  employ  my  minde  in  wanton  and 
nothAill  conceits,  wherein  she  recrrates  hir  selfe. 
I  UB  oow  but  to  much  sctled ;  t(xi  heavy  and  too 
1^  My  yearcs  read  me  daily  a  lesson  of  coldnessc 
M  temperance.  My  body  shunncth  disorder,  and 
team  it:  rt  hath  his  tume  to  direct  the  minde  to- 
vifd  reformation ;  his  tume  also  to  rule  and  sway ; 
md  that  more  rudely  and  imperiously.  He  I  awake 
«r  B  sleepc.  it  doth  not  pemnt  me  one  houre  hut  to 
naninate  on  instruction,  on  death,  on  patience,  and 
«■  repeatance.     An  I  have  heretofore  defended  mv 
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CHAPTER  selfe  from  pleasure,  so  I  now  ward   my  selfe  from 
^  temperance:  it  haleth  me  too  far  back,  and  even  to 

upon  some     stupidity.     I  will  now  every  way  be  master  of  my 
^^"'^       selfe.     Wisdomc  hath  hir  excesses,  and  no  lesse  need 
of  moderation,  then  follie.      So  that  least  I  should 
wither,  [tarnish]  and  over  cloy  my  selfe  with  pru- 
dence, in  the  intermissions  my  evils  affoord  mee ; 


Still  let  not  the  conceit  attend. 
The  ils  th.it  It  too  much  oETeml. 

I  gently  turne  aside,  and  steale  mine  eyes  from 
viewing  that  tempestuous  and  cloudy  skie,  I  have 
before  me;  which  (thankes  he  to  God)  I  consider 
without  feare,  but  not  without  contention  and  study. 
And  ammuse  my  selfe  with  the  remembrance  of 
passed  youth-tricks : 

— atumiit  quod  perdilil,  optat, 
AUfue  in  prirlerita  Je  lolut  imagine  t<eriat. 

— Pethon.  Arb.  Sat. 

The  minde,  vhat  it  hath  lost,  doth  wUh  &nd  cut,  * 

And  tume  and  wind  in  Images  forepast, 

That  infancy  looketh  forward, and  age  backward; 
was  it  not  that  which  Jamis  his  double  visage  signi* 
fied  ?  yeares  entraine  me  if  they  please :  but  back<v 
ward.  As  far  as  mine  eyes  can  discerne  that  faiitf 
expired  season,  by  fits  I  turne  them  thitherward,  ij 
it  escape  my  bloud  and  veines,  yet  will  I  not  roate. 
the  image  of  it  out  of  my  memory : 
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PUxto  appoints  old  men  to  be  present  at  youthful!  chaptsr 
eiercises,  dances  and  ffames,  to  make  them  rejoice  at  ^ 
the  bodies  agility  and  comlinesse  of  others,  which  is  upoo  m 
now  no  longer  m  them ;  and  call  to  their  remem-  J^^ 
hnnce,  the  grace  and  favour  of  that  blooming  age : 
and  willeth  them  to  give  the  honour  of  the  victory  to 
that  young-man,  who  hatli  gladded  and  made  most  of 
tbem  mery.  I  was  heretofore  wont  to  note  sullen 
and  gloomy  daies,  as  extraordinary:  now  are  they 
my  ordinary  ones:  the  extraordinary  are  my  faire 
and  cleere  dayes.  I  am  ready  to  leape  for  joy,  as  at 
the  receaving  of  some  unexspected  favour,  when 
iiothing  grieveth  me.  Let  me  tickle  my  selfe,  I  can 
now  hardly  wrest  a  bare  smile  from  tiiis  wretched 
body  of  mine.  I  am  not  pleased  but  in  conceite  and 
dreaming,  by  sleight  to  tume  aside  the  way-ward 
cares  of  age :  but  sure  there  is  need  of  other  reme- 
dies, then  dreaming.  A  weake  contention  of  arte 
against  nature.  It  is  meere  simplicity,  as  most  men 
do,  to  prolong  and  anticipate  humane  incommodities. 
/  had  rather  be  lesse  while  olde^  then  old  before  my 
time.  I  take  hold  even  of  the  least  occasions  of 
delight  I  can  meet  withall.  I  know  now  by  heare- 
say  divers  kindes  of  wise,  powerfull  and  glorious 
pleasures :  but  opinion  is  not  of  sufficient  force  over 
me,  to  make  me  long  for  them.  I  would  not  have 
them  so  stately,  lofty  and  disdainfuU:  as  pleasant, 
gentle  and  ready.  A  natura  discedimtcs ;  popuh  nos 
damus,  nullius  rei  bono  auctori  (Sen.  Ep.  xcix.) ;  We 
forsake  nature^  Wee  follow  the  people  author  of  no 
good.  My  Philosophy  is  in  action,  in  naturall  and 
present,  little  in  conceit.  What  if  I  should  be 
pleased  to  play  at  cob-nut,  or  whip  a  top  ? 

Nan  ponebat  enim  mmores  ante  taluiem. — Ennius. 

He  did  not  prize  what  might  be  said^ 
Before  how  all  might  safe  be  laid. 
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CHAPTER  Voluptuousnesse  is  a  quality  little  ambitious ;  it 
^  holds  it  selfe  rich  enough  of  it  selfe  without  any 
Upon  tome  accesse  of  reputation ;  and  is  best  affected  where  it 
y^!?  ^  is  most  obscured.  That  young  man  should  deserve 
the  whip»  who  would  spend  his  time  in  choosing  out 
the  neatest  Wine  and  best  sauces.  There  is  nothing 
I  ever  knew  or  esteemed  lesse :  I  now  b^^inne  to 
leame  it.  I  am  much  ashamed  of  it,  but  what  can 
I  do  withall  ?  and  am  more  ashamed  and  vexed,  at 
the  occasions  that  compell  me  to  it.  It  is  for  us  to 
dally,  doate  and  trifle  out  the  time ;  and  for  youth 
to  stand  upon  nice  reputation,  and  hold  by  the  better 
end  of  the  staffe.  That  creepeth  towards  the  world 
and  marcheth  toward  credite;  we  come  from  it 
Sibi  arma^  sibi  equos^  sibi  hastas^  sibi  clavam,  sUn 
pilam^  sibi  [natatio7ies]  et  cursus  habeant:  nobis 
senibtiSf  ex  hisionibus  mulHs^  talos  reli^iqiiantf  et 
tessercLS  (Cic.  De  Sene.) ;  Let  them  keepe  their  armor , 
their  horses^  their  lances^  their  pokuves^  their  tennis, 
their  swimmings  and  their  running;  and  of  their 
many  games^  let  them  put  over  to  us  old  men  the 
tables  and  the  cardes.  The  very  lawes  send  us  home 
to  our  lodgings.  I  can  do  no  lesse  in  favour  of  this 
wretched  condition,  whereto  my  age  forceth  mee, 
then  furnish  it  with  somewhat  to  dandle  and  anmiuse 
it  selfe,  as  it  were  childehood ;  for  when  all  is  done 
we  fall  into  it  againe.  And  both  wisedome  and  folly 
shall  have  much  a  do,  by  enterchange  of  offices  to 
support  and  succour  me  in  this  calamity  of  age. 

Misce  stuUitiam  consiliis  brevem. 

— HoR.  iv.  Od.  xii.  27. 

With  short-like-foolish  tricks. 
Thy  ^p^vest  counsels  mixe. 

Withal  I  shun  the  lightest  pricklings ;  and  those 
which  heretofore  could  not  have  scratcht  me,  do  now 
transpearce  me.     So  wilingly  my  habite  doth  now 
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bc||in  to  apply  it  selfe  to  evil :   in  fritgili  corpore  chaptbr 
lAon  amms  qfferuio  est  (Cic.  De  Sene.) :  all  offence       J^ 
k  tfHhetome  to  a  erased  body.  Upoo 

Memmfme  paii  durum  tustimei  trgra  nihil.  Vvgil 

—Ovid,  PomL  I  EL  vi.  18. 

A  sicke  minde  can  endure. 
No  hard  thing  for  hir  cure. 

I  have  ever  beene  ticklish  and  nice  in  matters  of 
oflcDce,  at  this  present  I  am  more  tender,  and  every 
where  open. 

Ei  mmimtt  tireg  Jhmgert  qtuusa  ralent, 

— 0\iD,  TrUt,  iii.  El.  xL  22. 

Least  itrength  can  breake, 
Thingi  wome  and  weake. 

Well  may  my  judgement  hinder  me  from  spuming 
aod  repining  at  the  inconveniences  which  nature 
■Hots  me  to  indure;  from  feeling  them  it  cannot. 
I  oould  finde  in  mv  heart  to  runne  from  one  ende 
of  the  world  to  another,  to  searclie  and  purchase  one 
Tt^rc  of  pleasing  and  absolute  traiujuillity  :  I  who 
have  no  other  scojk^,  then  to  live  and  Ixj  mery. 
I>rr;uzie  arid  stupide  trancjuillity  is  sufficiently  to  be 
{fAiud  for  MR-,  but  it  makes  me  drouzy  and  dizzie  : 
therefore  I  am  not  pleased  with  it.  If  there  be  any 
Wy.  or  any  good  company  in  the  cuntr\',  in  the 
:ittv.  in  Frnmr,  or  anv  where  cK,  resident  [or :  travel- 
i  r.kT.  rhat  likes  of  mv  coneeit(  s,  or  whos.  humours 
iT^  tjleasing  to  me,  they  neede  but  hold  up  their 
iir:d.  .T  whistle  in  their  tiste,  and  I  will  store  them 
»  !:i  K^sayes,  of  pithe  and  substance,  with  might  and 
*:.A:r.e.  Seeing  it  is  the  itiindcs  prhilcdf^c  to  rcncj: 
-•-r  't'lOicr  it  svlfc  on  old  (i^i\  I  earnestly  advise  it 
V  i*>  it  :  let  it  bud,  blossome,  and  flourish  if  it  can, 
1^  Mi-le-tr>e  on  a  dead  tree.  I  feare  it  is  a  traitor; 
v:    ^tmightly  is  she  clasi)ed,  and    so    hard  doth  she 
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CHAPTER  cling  to  my  body,  that  every  hand-while  slie  forsakes 
me ;    to  follow  hir  in  hir  necessities,     I   flatter  hir 

Upon  some  in  private,  I  urge  hir  to  no  purpose;  in  vaine  I  offer 
^^^  "  to  aivert  her  from  this  combination,  and  bootlesse  it 
is  for  me  to  present  hir  Seneca  or  Catul/ii,t,  or  Ladies, 
or  stately  dances  ;  if  hir  companion  have  tlie  cholUcke, 
it  seemes  she  also  hath  it.  The  very  powers  or  facul- 
ties that  are  particular  and  proper  to  hir,  cannot  then 
rouze  themselves :  they  evidently  seeme  to  be  en- 
rheumed  :  there  is  no  blithnes  in  hir  productions,  if 
there  be  none  in  the  body.  Our  schollers  are  to 
blame,  who  serching  the  causes  of  our  mindes  extra- 
ordinary fits  and  motions,  besides  they  ascribe  some 
to  &  divine  fury,  to  love,  to  warre-like  fiercenesse, 
to  Poesie,  and  to  Wine ;  if  they  have  not  also 
allotted  health  her  share.  A  health  youthfull,  lusty, 
vigorous,  full,  idle,  such  as  heretofore  the  Aprill  of 
my  yeares  and  security  afforded  me  by  fittes.  That 
fire  of  jocondnesse  stirreth  up  Hvely  and  bright 
sparkles  in  our  mind,  beyond  our  naturall  bright' 
nesse  and  amongst  the  most  working  if  not  the  most 
desperate  Enihusiasmcs  or  inspirations.  Well,  it  if 
no  wonder  if  a  contrary  estate  clogge  and  naile  myi 
spirit,  and  drawe  from  it  a  contrary  effect,  ~ 

Ad  nullum  cimsiir^t  opux,  a 

It  to  no  worke  doth  rise. 
When  body  fainting  lyes. 

And  yet  would   have  me  beholden  to  hini^ 
lending  (as  he  saytii),  much    lesse  to  this  consei^^ 
then    beareth   the    ordinary    custome  of  men. 
us   at  least  whilst   we  have    [truce]  chase  all  evi 
and  expell  all  difficulties  from  our  society. 

Dum  licet  obducia  talvalur  fronic  senedui : 

■— HoH.  Epi^.  «iti.  7 
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With  wrinckled  wimpled  forhead  let  old  yeares^  CHAPTER 

While  we  may,  be  resolv'd  to  merrie  cheere.  V 


Tetrica  stmt  amomanda  jocularibtLS^  UnpleasarU  vmoi7 
MngSy  and  sowre  matters  should  be  sweetned  and  ^^^ 
moM  pleasant  with  sportefull    mioctures.     I  love  a 
%litsoine  and  civill  discretion,  and  loathe  a  rough- 
nes  and  austerity  of  behaviour:    suspecting  every 
peevish  and  way  ward  countenance. 

TriiUmque  vuiiui  ietrki  arrogatUiam. 

— Mart.  vii.  Epig.  Ivii  9. 

Of  austere  countenance, 
The  sad  soure  arrogance. 

Et  habet  trMs  quoque  tutha  cynasdos. 

Fidlers  are  often  had, 
Mongst  people  that  are  sad. 

I  easily  beleeve  Plato^  who  saieth,  that  easie  or 
hard  humors^  are  a  great  prejudice  unto  the  mindes 
goodnesse    or  badnesse.      Socrates    had  a  constant 
countenance,  but  light-some  and  smyling:  not  fro- 
mtfdly  constant,  as  old  Crassus,  who  was  never  scene 
to  laugh.     Vertue  is  a  pleasant  and  bttxom  quality. 
Few,  I  know  will  snarle  at  the  liberty  of  my  writ- 
ings, that  have  not  more  cause  to  snarle  at  their 
thoughts-loosenes.     I  conforme  my  selfe  unto  their 
courage,  but  I  offend  their  eies.     It  is  a  well  ordered 
humour  to  wrest  Platos  writings,  and  straine  his  pre- 
tended negotiations  with  Phedon^  THon^  Stella^  Arche- 
anassa.     Non  pudeat  dicerCy  quod  non  pudeat  sentire. 
Let  us  not  bee  ashamed  to  speake^  what  we  shame 
not  to  thinke.     I  hate  a  way  ward  and  sad  disposi- 
tion, that  glideth  over  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  and 
fastens  and  feedes  on  miseries.     As  flyes  that  cannot 
cleave  to  smooth  and  sleeke  bodies,  but  seaze  and 
holde  on  rugged  and  uneven  places.     Or  as  Cupping 
glasses,  that  affect  and  suck  none  but  the  worst  bloud. 
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CHAPTER  For  my  part  I  am  resolved  to  dare  speake  whatsoever 
_Y_        I  dare  do :  And  am  displeased  with  thoughts  not  to 
upon  »«un<     be  published.     The  worst  of  my  actions  or  condicions 
\^y  seeme  not  so  ugly  unto  me,  as  I  finde  it  both  ugly  and 

base  not  to  dare  to  avouch  them.  Every  one  is  wat-y 
in  the  confession  ;  we  should  be  as  heedy  in  the  action. 
The  bouldnes  of  offending  is  somewhat  recompensed 
and  restrained  by  the  bouldnes  of  confessing.  He 
that  should  be  bound  to  tell  all,  should  also  bind 
himselfe  to  do  nothing  which  one  is  forced  to  con- 
ceale.  God  graunt  this  excesse  of  my  licence  draw 
men  to  freedom,  beiond  these  cowardly  and  squeamish 
vertues,  sprung  from  our  imperfections  ;  and  that  by 
the  expence  of  my  immoderation,  I  may  reduce  them 
unto  reason.  One  imist  survay  his  fauUes  and  study 
them,  ere  he  be  able  to  repeat  t/ierii.  Those  which  hide 
them  from  others,  commonly  conceale  them  also  from 
themselves ;  and  esteme  them  not  sufficiently  hidden, 
if  themselves  see  them.  They  withdraw  and  disguise 
them  from  their  owne  consciences.  Quare  vicia  con- 
^fttetur  ?  Quia  etiam  nunc  in  ilUs  est,  somnium  narrare 
vigilantis  est  (Sen.  Ep.  53  ra.).  Why  doth  no  man 
confesse  his  faults  ?  Because  liee  is  yet  in  them  ;  and 
to  declare  fas  dreanie,  is  for  /dm  that  is  waking.  The 
bodies  evils  are  discerned  by  then"  increase.  And 
now  we  finde  that  to  be  the  gout  which  we  ternaed 
the  rheume  or  a  bruse.  Tlie  evils  of  the  mind  ait- 
darkened  by  their  own  force;  the  most  infected 
feeleth  them  least.  Therefore  is  it,  tliat  they  must 
often  a  day  be  handled,  and  violently  be  opened  and 
rent  from  out  the  hollow  of  our  bosome.  As  in  the 
case  of  good;  so  of  bad  offices,  only  confession  is 
sometimes  a  satisfaction.  Is  there  any  deformity  in 
the  error,  which  dispenseth  us  to  confesse  the  same! 
It  is  a  paine  for  me  to  dissemble  :  so  that  I  refuse  to 
take  charge  of  other  mens  secrets,  as  wanting  hart  to 
disavow  my  knowledge.  I  [can]  conceale  it;  but 
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tey  it  1  cannot,  without  much  a  do  and  some  CHAPTER ' 
"  i.  To  be  vcrfeclly  necret,  aite  muni  be  .to  Inj  _^ 
:  tu)t  by  ohliffutioH.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  UpooM 
secret  in  the  Princes  service,  if  one  be  not  also  a  \^I^  " 
".  He  that  denuuided  ThtiJes  Mile-tius,  whetlier 
sboald  solemnly  deny  his  Iccheiy ;  had  he  come 
to  me,  I  would  luive  answered  him.  he  ought  not  do 
it:  for  a  ly  is  in  mine  opinion,  worse  than  lechery. 
TkalcM  adriscd  him  otherwise,  bidding  him  sweare. 
thereby  to  warrant  the  more  by  the  lesse.  Vet  was 
Mt  his  counsel!  so  much  the  election,  as  multiplica- 
tkn  oC  rice.  Whereupon  we  sometimes  use  this  by- 
vocd,  that  we  deale  wel  with  a  mtm  of  conscience, 
wlKn  ia  counterpoise  of  vice  wc  propose  some  difli- 
Ciky  unto  liim  f  but  when  he  is  inclosed  betweene 
two  vices,  he  is  put  to  a  hnrd  choise.  As  Ori^cn  was 
deik  with  al,  either  to  commit  idolatry,  or  suffer  him- 
■dfe  to  be  Sodomatically  abused  by  a  filthy  K^iptian 
i)tve.tbat  was  presentee]  unto  him  ;  he  yeilded  to  tlie 
fait  condition,  and  viciously,  staith  one.  Therefore 
not  those  women  be  distasted,  according  to 
rror.  who  of  late  protest,  that  they  had  rather 
their  conscience  with  ten  men.  then  one  Masse : 
If  it  be  indiscretion  so  to  divulge  ones  errors,  ther  is 
laii|[er  thouuh  it  come  into  example  and  use. 
^ntton  saia.  [that]  The  xdntii  men  feare  moit, 
thate  tnUrA  ditcwer  them.  Wee  must  tuck  up 
bomely  rag  that  cloaketh  our  maimers.  They 
their  conscience  to  the  stews,  and  kcepc  theu* 
itenance  in  order.  Even  traitors  and  murtherers 
c  the  laws  of  complements,  and  thereto  fixe 
endevors.  So  that  neither  can  injus^ticc  com* 
of  incivility,  nor  malice  of  indiscretion.  Tit> 
'vlQr  a  bad  man  is  nut  also  a  foole,  and  that  decency 
•mid  doak  bis  vice.     These  pargettings  belong  only 

rid  and  wiund  wals.  such  as  deserve  to  be  whitea, 
prcKTved.     In  favour  of  Uugonols,  who  accuse 
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CHAPTER  our  auricular  and  private  confession,  I  confesse  my 
^  selfe  in  publike ;  religiously  and  purely.  Saint  Au^us- 
tint;  Origme,  and  Hippocrates,  have  published  [the] 
errors  of  their  opinions  ;  1  likewise  of  my  maners.  I 
greedily  long  to  make  my  selfe  knowne  ;  nor  care  I  at 
what  rate,  so  it  be  tmly  :  or  to  say  better,  I  hunger  for 
nothing ;  but  I  hate  mortally  to  be  mistaken  by  such 
as  shall  happen  to  know  my  name.  He  that  doth 
all  for  honor  and  glory,  what  thinks  he  to  gaine 
by  presenting  himselfe  to  the  world  in  a  maske, 
hiding  his  true  being  from  the  peoples  knowledge? 
Commend  a  crook-back  for  his  comely  stature,  he 
ought  to  take  it  as  an  injury:  if  you  be  a  coward, 
and  one  honoreth  you  for  a  valiant  man,  is  it  of  you 
he  speaketh  ?  you  are  taken  for  another :  I  should 
like  as  well,  to  have  him  glory  in  the  courtesies  and 
lowtings  that  are  shewed  iiim,  supposing  himselfe  to 
be  ring-leader  of  a  troupe  when  he  is  the  meanest 
folower  of  it.  Archeluus  King  of  Mitcedon.  passing 
through  a  street  som  body  cast  water  upon  lijm,  was 
advised  by  his  followers  to  punish  the  party :  yea 
but  (quoth  he)  who  ever  it  was,  he  cast  not  the  water 
upon  me,  but  upon  him  he  thought  I  was.  Socrates 
to  one  that  told  Uim  he  was  railed  upon  and  ill 
spoken  of;  Tush  (said  he)  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
me.  For  my  part,  should  one  commend  me  to  be 
an  excellent  Pilote,  to  be  very  modest,  or  most 
chaste,  I  should  owe  him  no  thanks.  Likewise 
should  any  man  call  me  traitour,  theefe  or  drunkard, 
I  would  deeme  my  selfe  but  little  wronged  by  him. 
Those  who  misknow  themselves,  may  feed  them- 
selves with  false  approbations ;  but  not  I,  who  see 
and  search  my  selfe  into  my  very  bowels,  and  know 
full  well  what  belongs  unto  me.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
lesse  commended,  provided  I  be  better  knowne.  I 
may  be  esteemed  wise  for  such  conditions  of  wise- 
dome,  that  I  account  meere  follies.  It  vexeth  me, 
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that  my  Essayes  serve  Ladies  in  liew  of  common  chapter 
ware  and  stuffe  for  their  hall :   this  Chap,  wil  pre-         ^ 
ferre  me  to  their  cabinet :  I  love  their  society  some-  Upoo  tome 
what  private ;  their  publike  familiarity  wants  favor  J^^  ^ 
and  savor.     In  farewels  we  heate  above  ordinary  our 
affections  to  the  things  we  forgo.     I  here  take  my 
last  leave  of  this  worlds  pleasures :  loe  here  our  last 
embraces.     And  now  to  our  theame.     Why  was  the 
acte  of  generation  made  so  naturall,  so  necessary  and 
so  just,  seeing  we  feare  to  speake  of  it  without 
shame,  and  exclude  it  from  our  serious  and  regular 
discourses  ?  we  prononce  boldly,  to  rob,  to  murther, 
to  betray ;  and  this  we  dare  not  but  betweene  our 
teeth.     Are  we  to  gather  by  it,  that  the  less  we 
breath  out  in  words  the  more  we  are  allowed  to 
famish  our  thoughts  with?    For  words  least  used, 
least  writen  and  least  concealed  should  best  be  un- 
derstood, and  most  generally  knowne     No  age,  no 
condition  are  more  ignorant  of  it,  then  of  their  bread. 
They  are  imprinted  in  each  one,  without  expressing, 
without  voice  or  figure.     And  the  sexe  that  doth  it 
most,  is  most  bound  to  suppresse  it.    It  is  an  action  we 
have  put  in  the  precincts  of  silence,  whence  to  draw 
it  were  an  offence  :  not  to  accuse  or  judge  it.     Nor 
dare  we  [beate]  it  but  in  circumlocution  and  picture. 
A  notable  favour,  to  a  criminal  offender,  to  be  so 
execrable,  that  justice  deem  it  injustice  to  touch  and 
behold  him,  freed  and  saved  by  the  benefit  of  this 
condemnations   severity.        Is   it   not   herein  as   in 
matters  of  books,  which   being  once   called-in  and 
forbidden  become  more  saleable  and  publik  ?     As  for 
nae,I  will  take  Aristotle  at  his  word  that  bashfullnesse 
M  an  ornament  to  youths  hut  a  reproach  to  age.    These 
verses  are  preached  in  the  old  schoole  ;  a  schoole  of 
which  I  hold  more  then  of  the  moderne  :  her  vertues 
seeme  greater  unto  me,  her  vices  lesse. 
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CHAPTER 
V 


W'lio  strive  ore  much  Venut  to  sbunne,  offends 
Alike  with  hitn^  that  wholy  hir  intends. 

Tn  (tea,  tu  rerum  naturam  tola  gubemus, 
jVcc  fine  le  quicqiiam  dias  in  lumtnis  oran 
Esoritur,  nequejil  larliim,  nee  amahile  qiiicquam. 

God  Jesse,  thou  rul'st  the  nature  of  all  things. 
Without  thee  nothing  into  this  light  springs. 
Nothing  is  lovely,  nothing  pleasures  brings. 

I  know  not  who  could  set  Pa/las  and  the  3fiua 
at  oddes  with  Venus,  and  make  them  cold  and  sloi 
in  affecting  of  love  ;  as  for  me,  I  se  no  Deities  th* 
better  sute  together,  nor  more  endebted  one  to  an 
other.  Wlio-ever  shal  go  about  to  remove  amourou 
imaginations  from  the  Muses,  sliall  deprive  them  o 
the  best  entertaineiuent  they  have,  and  of  the  nobles 
subject  of  their  work :  and  who  shall  debarre  Cupii 
the  service  and  conversation  of  Poesie,  shall  weakei 
him  of  his  best  weapons.  By  this  meanes  they  cast 
upon  the  God  of  acquaintance,  of  amitie  and  goodwill 
and  upon  the  Goddesses,  protectresses  of  humanitj 
and  justice,  the  vice  of  ingratitude,  and  imputation  o 
churlishnesse.  I  have  not  so  long  beene  cashiero 
from  the  state  and  service  of  this  God,  but  that  we 
memory  is  still  acquainted  with  the  force  of  his  woru 
and  valour. 


I  feele  and  feeling  know.  How  my  old  flames  regrow. 

There  commonly  remaine  some  reliques  of  sfuvei 
and  heate  after  an-  agite. 

Nee  miki dfficiat  color  hie,  ht/eniaidilni,^  annis. 

When  Winter  yearea  com-on, 
Let  not  this  heate  be  gon. 
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Aidrie,  as  sluggish  and  as  unwieldy  as  I  am,  I  feele  c 
|ct  some  wamie  cinders  of  niy  passed  heatc. 

iiiMT  Fallo  ..flgto  ptrrhf  A^vltmto  Soto 
Cam  the  (ato  prima  It  aJtf  r  tcotie, 
•Vat  »'«crArla  <■  prr6,  ma  il  numo  el  mala, 
Jtiliim  dtli  ii«h/«  nwo  agUale  f  giwre, 
A»  gruinJ  .f.gfom  5«a,  tM^cnune  the  voice 
Of  wimlct  doth  cca*c,  which  it  before  rnr*ged, 
Yrt  doth  nnt  ralmc,  liut  «til  rctainn  the  iioIrc 
And  motloD  of  huj;c  billowei  uiia>i& waged. 
Il 

kBut  for  so  much  as  I  know  of  it,  the  [>ower  and 
ht  of  tliis  God,  are  found  more  quick  and  lively 
I  the  shadowe  of  the  Poesic,  then  in  their  owne 


nu  digiUu  AmM.— Ji;nx.  Sat.  vl.  197. 
Venn  bare  fall  cAct,         Of  fingtra  to  erect. 

It  icprescnteth  a  kinde  of  aire  more  lovely  then 

pkaofc.    fcnuji  is  not  so  faire,  nor  so  alluring  all 

li  quick  and  panting,  as  she  is  here  in  yirgut. 


i  nmeu  lane  atout  hme  diva  Cacertit 
m  ampUrm  mouifovet :  lUe  repenU 
Joctpit  woUtam  Jlammam,  noliuqiie  mtdiUat 
li^rmk  color,  ti  labe  facia  per  ona  eMcurrii. 
.Vm  teemM  atqtie  olim  bMilm  emu  rupla  conuco 
Ig»em  rina  ancaw  permrrit  Utminc  ntmbot. 

— Vmo.  .««.  viiL  387. 
So  i*id  the  Goddene,  with  loft  embnce. 
Of  Stiow-white  anne,  the  irrim-fire  doth  cDchue, 
He  itimight  tooke  wonted  fire,  Icnowne  heate  at  once. 
Hi*  marrow  peare't,  ranne  through  bis  weakned  bones; 
A«  fterie  flash  with  thunder  doth  divide, 
Wltli  radiant  lightning  through  a  stonne  doth  glide. 

— M  ivr^  UxpaUiti 
OjtMom  deiit  Mp^enu,  placidumotie  pefivti. 
Ctmjmgu  mfutnt  grrmio  per  memora  toporem. 

—Ibid.  404. 
A  iweet  embrace,  when  he  thote  words  had  uid 
He  gave,  and  hii  tlmi  pleasing-reat  he  praid 
T«  take  ia  bb  wives  bolMme  lolling  lakt 
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CHAPTER        'Wh&t  therein  I  finde  to  be  considered,  is,  that  he 

depainteth  her  somewhat  stirring  for  a  maritaU  fenus. 

Upon  Mine    In  this  discreete  match,  appetites  are  not  commonly 
J^^  so  fondhng;  but  drowsie  and  more  sluggish.     Loi^e 

disdaineth  a  mmi  ahokild  huld  of  oi/ier  then  lumselfe, 
and  dealeth  but  faintly  with  acquaintances  begun 
and  entertained  under  another  title;  as  mariage  is. 
Alliances,  respects  and  meanes,  by  all  reason,  waigh 
as  much  or  more,  as  the  gi-ace  and  beauty.  A  man 
doth  not  marry  for  himselfe,  whatsoever  he  aleageth 
but  as  much  or  more  for  his  posteritie  and  familie. 
The  use  and  interest  of  mariage  concemeth  our 
off-spring,  a  great  way  beyond  us.  Therefore  doth 
this  fashion  please  me,  to  guide  it  rather  by  a  third 
hand,  and  by  anothers  sence,  then  our  owne :  All 
which,  how  much  doth  it  dissent  from  amorous  con- 
ventions ?  Nor  is  it  other  then  a  kinde  of  incest,  in 
this  reverent  alliance  and  sacred  bond,  to  employ 
the  efforts  and  extravagant  humor  of  an  amorous 
lieentiousnes,  as  1  tliinke  to  have  said  else-were. 
One  should  (saith  Aristotle)  touch  his  wife  soberly, 
discreetly  and  severely,  least  tliat  tickling  too  lasci- 
viously pleasure  transport  her  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason.  What  he  speaketh  for  conscience,  Phisitions 
alledge  for  health ;  saying  that  pleasure  excessively 
whotte,  voluptuous  and  continual!,  altereth  the  seede, 
and  hindereth  conception.  Some  other  say,  besides 
that  to  a  languishing  congression  (as  naturally  that 
is)  to  store  it  with  a  convenient,  and  fertile  heat,  one 
must  but  seldome,  and  by  moderate  intermissions 
present  himselfe  unto  it. 

Quo  rapiet  Htietu  venerem  inlerjiaque  reccmdemt. 

— ■Vmo.  Georg.  iii,  157. 
Thirsting  to  snatch  ti  lit. 
And  inlj  harbour  it. 

/  see  no  maiiagcs  J'ai/e  soonc,  or  more  troubieA 
then  mch  as  are  concluded  for  beauties  sake. 
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"P  ./**''  omoroux  ttcxircs.  There  are  rcf^uircd  CRAPTSK 
s  solide  foundations,  and  more  constant  grounds,  _]^ 
1 A  more  warie  marehin^  to  it :  this  earnest  youthly  upoa  mb* 
■  scrveth  to  no  purpose.  Those  who  thinke  to  vTrrf** 
honour  nurriagc,  by  joyning  love  unto  it,  (in  mine 
opinion)  doe  as  those,  who  to  doe  vertue  a  favour, 
holde.  that  nobilitie  is  no  other  thing  then  \'ertue. 
ladeed  the»c  thinjE^s  have  affinitie;  hut  thereivithaU 
neat  difference:  their  names  and  titles  should  not 
oas  be  commixt :  both  are  wronged  so  to  be  con- 
fcumleJ.  XoMitif  is  a  uortht/,  gvodbf  t/uality,  and 
9tndiiced  with  fftMui  ravion.  hnt  in  tut  imich  as  it 
iamdeik  on  tttfurs,  and  may  fall  to  the  share  of  my 
noow  aad  wrthlesse  fellowe,  it  is  in  esliimttiun  f'arre 
\  dmte  of  vertue.  If  it  be  a  vertue.  it  is  artficiall  and 
relying  both  on  time  and  fortune ;  divers  in 
le*  according  unto  countries  :  living  and  mortal) : 
ut  birth,  as  the  river  XHtis,  gencalogicall  and 
n :  by  succession  and  similitude :  drawne  along 
*  oonsequcncc,  but  a  very  wcake  one.  Knowledge, 
h,  goodncsse,  beauty,  wealth  and  all  other 
I  fall  within  compassc  of  commerce  and  com- 
whereas  this  consumeth  it  selfe  in  it 
,  of  DO  croploiment  for  the  service  of  others. 
efvoposcd  to  one  of  our  Kings  the  choise  of  two 
petiioTS  in  one  office,  the  one  a  Gentleman,  the 
r  a  Yeoman:  hce  appointed  that  without  respect 
I  that  quality,  he  who  deserved  best  shold  be 
ed:  but  were  their  valour  or  worth  fully  alike, 
\  Gentleman  should  be  regarded,  this  was  justlie 
I  gire  nol»litie  her  right  and  ranke.  Antignniu, 
\  an  unknowne  young  man.  who  sued  unto  him 
r  fail  &tbrrs  charge,  a  man  of  valour  and  who  was 
'|r  deceased:  My  friend  (quoth  bee)  in  such  good 
i,  /  waieh  not  my  snuldiers  noble  birth,  so  much 
r  tidfieiende.  Of  truth  it  should  not  be  her''~ 
i  with  tCe  officers  of  Spartan  kings ;  Trumpi 
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CHAPTER  Musitions,  Cookes,  in  whose  roonie  their  children 
succeeded,  how  ignorant  soever,  before  the  best  ex- 
perienced in  the  trade.  Those  of  Calicut  make  of  their 
nobility  a  degree  above  humane.  Marriage  is  inter- 
dicted them,  and  all  other  vocations  saving  warre. 
Of  Concubines  they  may  have  as  many  as  tney  list, 
and  women  as  many  lechardes,  without  Jealousie 
one  of  another.  But  it  is  a  capital  crime,  and  un- 
remissible  offence  to  contract  or  marry  with  any 
of  different  condition :  Nay  they  deenie  themselves 
disparaged  and  polluted,  if  they  have  but  touched 
them  in  passing  by.  And  as  if  their  honour  were 
much  injured  and  interressed  by  it  they  kil  those 
who  approach  somewhat  too  neare  them.  In  such 
sort,  tliat  tiie  ignoble  are  bound  to  cry  as  they 
walke  along,  like  the  Gondoliers  or  Water  men  of 
Venice  along  the  streetes,  least  they  should  justle 
with  them :  and  the  nobles  command  them  to  what 
side  of  the  way  they  please.  Thereby  do  these 
avoyde  an  obloquie  which  they  esteeme  perpetual; 
and  those  an  assured  death.  No  continuance  of  time, 
no  favour  of  Prince,  no  office,  no  vertue,  ?ior  any 
wealth  can  make  a  cloivn  to  become  a  gentleman. 
Which  is  much  furthered  by  this  custome,  that 
marriages  of  one  trade  with  another  are  strictly  for- 
bidden. A  Shoo-maker  cannot  marry  with  the  race 
of  a  Carpenter;  and  parents  are  precisely  bound  to 
traine  up  orphanes  in  their  fathers  trade,  and  in  no 
other.  Whereby  the  difference,  the  distinction  and 
continuance,  of  their  fortune  is  maintained.  A  good 
marriage  (if  any  there  be)  refuseth  the  company 
and  conditions  of  love;  it  endevoureth  to  present 
those  of  amity.  It  is  a  sweete  society  of  life,  full 
of  constancy,  of  trust,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
profitable  and  soUd  offices,  and  mutuall  obligations 
No  woman  that  throughly  and  impartially 
the  same, 
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— CA-rnu  Com.  Brr.  79.  V 

Wlion  loret-Hre  joined  in  doultW  Iwtid,  irirmT 

With  wttltcsl  light  uf  nuuriBgc  brand)  Virgil 

__    aid  foregoe  her  estate  to  be  her  husbands  master. 

Be  she   loiipcd   in   his  affection,  as  a   wife,   she  is 

much    more  honourably  and    surely  lodjjed.      He   a 

man  pauionatety  entangled  in  any  unluwfiiU  lust  or 

lo%'e,  let  [him  then  be  demanded]  on  whom  he  would 

rather  have  some  shame  or  disgrace  to  alight;  eyther  I 

on  hw  lawfull  wife,  or  on  his  lechard  inistris  whose 

ntfortuDC  would   afflict  him    most,  and   to  whom 

he  vUieth  greater  good  or  more  honour.     These 

qnatioiu    aomit   no  doubt  in    an   absolute    sound 

Iwriage].      The  rraxon  «/•  xec  tofcxv  good,  is  an  ap- 

wnia/  tiffnc  of  iff  icorth,  and  a  testivtony  of'ifs  price. 

nifcctly  to  fashion  and  rightly  to  take  it,  is  the 

Worthiest  and  best  part  of  our  societie.     We  cannot 

be  without  it :  and  yet  we  disgrace  and  vilifie  the 

It   may  be    compared  to   a    cage,  the  birds 

|*itlKHit  dispaire  to  get  m,  and  those  wUhin  dispaire 

I  to  get  out.     Socrates  being  demanded,  whether  was 

t  conunodeous,  to  take,  or  not,  to  take  a  wife ; 

r^UcA  Moever  a  man  dotft  (quoth  he)  he  shall  repent 

It  b  a  match  whcrto  may  well  Ik;  applied  the 

I  saying,  homo  homini  out  Deus,  aut  Lupus 

^■as.  Cm.  i.  cent  i.  69,  70).     Man  unto  man  is 

■  a  God  or  a    Ifolfr,  t*>   the   perfect  erecting 

are    the    concurrences    of  divers  qtiahties 

i:  It  is  now  a  daycs  found  most  fit  or  com- 

for    simile    mindes    and    popular    spirits 

dainties,   curiosity  and    idlencs    do    not    so 

'  MttA  trouble.     Licentiotis  humours,  debatished  con- 

cdU  (as  are  mine)  who  hate  all  manner  of  duties. 

hiidi  I.  or  observances  arc  not  so  fit,  so  proper,  aod 

to  fotable  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  Et  mUn  dulce  tnagU  resoluto  vivere  coUo, 

V  —Coil  Gal.  El.  i.  6l, 

Upoo  KMne  Sweeter  it  is  to  me,  with  loose  necke  to  live  free, 

versetof  ' 

WrgU 

Of  mine  owne  disposition,  would  wisedome  it 
selfe  have  had  me,  I  should  have  refused  to  wed 
her.  But  we  may  say  our  pleasure;  the  custome 
and  use  of  common  life  overbeareth  us.  Most  of  my 
actions  are  guided  by  example,  and  not  by  election : 
Yet  did  I  not  properly  envite  my  selfe  unto  it,  I  was 
led  and  brought  thereunto  by  strange  and  unexpected 
occasions;  For,  not  onely  incommodious  things^  but 
foulcj  vicious  and  inevitable^  may  by  some  condition  and 
accident  become  acceptable  and  allowed.  So  vaine  is 
mans  posture  and  defence.  And  truely  I  was  then 
drawne  unto  it,  being  but  ill  prepared  and  more 
backeward,  then  now  I  am  that  have  made  triall  of 
it.  And  as  licencious  as  the  world  reputes  me,  I 
have  (in  good  truth)  more  stricktly  observed  the 
lawes  of  wedlock,  then  either  I  had  promised  or 
hoped.  It  is  no  longer  time  to  wince  when  one  hath 
put  on  the  shackles.  A  man  ought  wisely  to  husband 
nis  liberty:  but  after  he  hath  once  submitted  him- 
selfe  unto  bondage,  he  is  to  stick  unto  it  by  the 
lawes  of  common  duty  or  at  least  enforce  himselfe  to 
keepe  them.  Those  which  undertake  that  covenant 
to  deale  therein  with  hate  and  contempt,  do  both 
injustly  and  incommodiously.  And  that  goodly  rule 
I  see  passe  from  hand  to  hand  among  women,  as  a 
sacred  Oracle, 

Sers  ton  mary  comme  \t<m\  maistre  : 
Et  fen  garde  comme  a'un  iraUtre, 

Your  husband  as  your  master  serve  yee : 
From  him  as  from  false  friend  preserve  yee. 

which  is  as  much  to  say ;  Beare  thy  selfe  toward  him 
with  a  constrained,  enemy  and  distrustfull  reverence 
88 
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;ile  of  waiTC,  and  cry  of  defiance)  is  likewise 
I  injunous  and  difTiciilt.  1  nm  to  mitde  for  such 
crikbcd  dissi^nes :  To  say  truth,  I  am  not  yet  come 
[  to  th«t  perfection  of  sufficiency  and  quaintnes.se  of 
vit,Bsto  confound  reason  with  injustice:  nnd  iau^h 
I  (rtcoffe  at  each  order  or  rule,  that  jumps  not  witli 
lajr  hummir.  To  hate  superstition,  I  ao  not  pre- 
lirntly  ca^tt  my  selfe  into  irreli^iun.  If  one  do  not 
*"'~-ues  discharge  his  duty,  yet  ought  he  at  least 
■  love,  ever  acknowledge  it :  If  h  treason  for 
r  tu  mnrrif  uniessc  he  xvrd.  Kut  go  we  on.  Our 
tdocribcth  a  marriage  full  of  accord  and  good 
nt,  wherein  notwithstanding  there  i.s  not 
yaltv.  Did  he  meane  it  was  not  possible 
ne  loves  rights,  and  yet  reser^'c  some  rights 
uriage ;  and  that  one  may  bruse  it,  without 
breaking  it  ?  A  servant  may  picke  his 
i  purse,  and  yet  not  hale  him.  Beauty,  op- 
it^Tr  destiny,  (for  destiny  hath   also   a   hand 


MODI  M  IUm  tidera  eatttnt, 
a  i»cogmia  nemi. 

— JrvK.  .Sat  ix.  52. 


CHAPTBM 

V 


I 


XH/md^  tamgi  > 


U  Umk  puta  UiCTC  U  Tate,  which  hUarn  arc ; 
If  tbcn  tbou  be  nut  wrought  fur  by  thy  tUrre, 
The 


H)  thing  serves. 


rinv  entangled  »  woman  to  a  stranger,  yet  perad- 
IvBiture  not  so  absolutely,  but  that  some  bond  may 
|le  left  to  hold  her  to  her  husband.  They  arc  two 
,  having  scverall  and  unconfounded  pathes 
'  to  them.  A  woman  may  yeeld  to  such  a 
no  case  she  would  have  married.  I 
L  for  the  <»nditions  of  his  fortune,  but  for 
1  of  his  person.  Few  men  have  wedded 
t  hearts,  their  paramours  or  mistresses,  but 
home  by  weeping  Crosse,  and  ere  loi^ 
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CHAPTER  repented  their  bargaine.  And  even  in  the  other 
^  world,  what  an  unquiet  life  leades  Jupiter  with  his 
Upoosome  wife,  whom  before  hee  had  secretly  knowen,  and 
J^^  ^  lovingly  enjoyed  ?  This  is  as  they  say,  to  beray  the 
punier,  and  then  put  it  on  your  head.  My  selfe  have 
seene  in  some  good  place,  love,  shamefully  and  dis- 
honestly cured  by  mariage :  the  considerations  are 
too  much  different.  We  love  without  disturbance 
to  our  selves ;  two  divers  and  in  themselves  contrary 
things.  Isocrates  said,  that  the  towne  of  Athens 
pleased  men,  even  as  Ladies  doe  whom  wee  serve 
for  affection.  Every  one  loved  to  come  thither,  to 
walke  and  passe  away  the  time :  but  none  aJSected 
to  wed  it :  that  is  to  say,  to  endenison,  to  dwell  and 
habituate  himselfe  therein.  I  have  (and  that  to  my 
spight  and  griefe)  seene  husbands  hate  their  wives, 
onely  because  themselves  wronged  them:  Howso- 
ever, wee  should  not  love  them  lesse  for  our  faults ; 
at  least  for  repentance  and  compassion  they  ought 
to  be  dearer  unto  us.  These  are  different  ends  (saith 
he)  and  yet  in  some  sort  compatible.  Wedlocke  hath 
for  his  share  honour,  justice,  profit  and  constancie: 
a  plaine,  but  more  generall  delight.  Love  melts  in 
onely  pleasure ;  and  truly  it  hath  it  more  ticklish ; 
more  lively,  more  quaint,  and  more  sharpe :  a  pleasure 
inflamed  by  difficulty:  there  must  be  a  kinde  of 
stinging,  tingling  and  smarting.  It  is  no  longer  love, 
be  it  once  without  Arrowes,  or  without  fire.  The 
liberality  of  Ladies  is  to  profuse  in  marriage,  and 
blunts  the  edge  of  affection  and  desire.  To  avoide 
this  inconvenience,  see  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  lawes  of  Lycurgus  and  Plato.  But  Women  are 
not  altogether  in  the  wrong,  when  they  refuse  the 
rules  of  life  prescribed  to  the  World,  forsomuch  as 
onely  men  have  established  them  without  their  con- 
sent. There  is  commonly  brauling  and  contention 
between  them  and  us.  And  the  nearest  consent  we 
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I  tliem,  is  but  stormy  and  tumultuous.     In  cha 
lion  of  our  Authour,  we  heerin  use  them  but  ^ 

leratcly.     After  we  have  knowai,  that  with-  Uponx 
inparison  they  are   much  more   capable   aiid  y^  ° 
t  in  Loves-efftrcts  then  we,  as  was  testified  by 
dent   ]*Hest,  wlio  had  beene  both  man  and 
I,  and  tried  the  passions  of  both  sexes. 

I'enui  Auic  erai  ulraque  nuta  . 

— 0*ii>,  Meta.  iii.  333.     Tiro*. 

or  both  urtc*  he  knew  venrr;. 

I  We  have  moreover  learned  by  their  owne  mouth, 

I  'wltit  tiyall  was  made  of  it,  though  in  divers  ages,  by 

oEinpcrour  and  an  Empresse  of  Rome,  both  skilful 

nd  famous  masters   in   lawlesse   lust    and    unruly 

I  vnttonnrssc ;   for   he   in    one    night   deHowrai   ten 

I  SamaUan  virgines,  ttiat  were  his  captives;  but  shee 

I  nllj  did  one  night  also,  nnswere  live  and  twenty 

■email  ajuaulbt,  changing  her  assailants  as  she  found 

c  to  supply  her  ncede,  or  fitte  her  taste, 

artifWM  rigiJtr  tmtigmr  mlitr 
'm  rifu,  mntdntH  tatiata  Trcn*it. 

— JiTVEK.  Sal.  vL  127. 

IAbiI  that  upon  the  controvcrsic  happened  in  Cata- 
■itfiif,  Ixrtwcene  a  wife  and  a  husband ;  shee  coni- 
ifnining  on  his  over  nolencc  and  continuance  therein 
I  (lot  to  much  in  my  conceit,  l>e<'ausc  she  was  thereby 
i  (for  but  by  faith  I  beleevc  not  miracles)  as 
pretext,  to  abridge  and  bridle  the  authority 
,  over  their  wives,  which  is  the  funda- 
i  pMl  of  marriage :  And  to  shew  that  their 
g,  suUenncs-sc  and  peevishnesse  exeecde  tlic 
r  nuptial]  bed.  and  trample  imder-foote  the  veiy 
,  gntces  and  delights  of  Venus;  to  whose 
lunt  her  husband,  a  right  churUsh   and  rude 

01 
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CHAPTER  fellow  answered,  that  even  on  fasting  dayes  he 

^  needes  do  it  ten  times  at  least)  was  by  the  Queene  of 
Upon  some  Ara^on  given  this  notable  sentence  :  by  which  after 
^^^"'  mature  deliberation  of  counsel,  the  good  Queen  to 
estabhsh  a  rule  and  imitable  example  unto  all  pos- 
terity, for  the  moderation  and  required  modesty  in 
a  lawfull  marriage,  ordained  the  number  of  sixe  times 
a  day.  as  a  lawfiill,  necessary  and  competent  limit. 
Releasing  and  diminishing  a  great  part  of  her  sexes 
neede  and  desire  to  establish  (quoth  she)  an  easie 
forme,  and  consequently  permanent  and  immutable. 
Hereupon  doctors  cry  out ;  what  is  the  appetite  and 
lust  of  women,  when  as  their  reason,  their  reforma- 
tion and  their  vertue,  is  retailed  at  such  a  rate  ?  con- 
sidering the  divers  judgement  of  our  desires  :  ior  Solon 
master  of  the  lawiers  schoole  alloweth  but  three  times 
a  month  because  this  matrimoniall  entercourse  should 
not  decay  or  faile.  Now  after  we  beleeved  (say  1} 
and  preached  thus  much,  we  have  for  their  particular 
portion  allotted  them  continency ;  as  their  last  and 
extreame  penalty.  There  is  no  passion  more  impor- 
tunate then  this,  which  we  would  have  them  only 
to  resist :  Not  simply,  as  a  vice  in  it  self,  but  as 
abhomination  and  execration,  and  more  then  irreli^on 
and  parricide,  wliilst  we  our  selves  without  blame  or 
reproach  offend  in  it  at  our  pleasure.  Even  those 
amongst  us,  who  liave  earnestly  labored  to  overcome 
lust,  have  sufficiently  [vowed]  what  difficulty,  or 
rather  unresistabie  impossibilitie  they  found  in  it, 
using  neverthelesse  materiall  remedies,  to  tame,  to 
weaken  and  coole  the  body.  And  we  on  the  other 
side  would  have  them  sound,  healttiy,  strong,  in  good 
liking,  wel-fed  aud  chaste  together,  that  is  to  say, 
both  hot  and  colde.  For  marriage  which  we  averre 
should  hinder  them  from  burning,  affords  them  but 
smal  refreshing,  according  as  our  manners  are.  If 
they  meet  with  a  husband,  whose  force  by  reason  of 
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t  is  yet  boyling,  he  will  take  a  pride  to  spend  en 


Sil  tandem  pttdar,  aul  ramtit  tn  jilt,  ^ 

i/uUit  mentala  nuliibiu  rtdrmtita,  ^ 

A'on  «if  tHTC  tua,  Htuie,  vaiduluti. 

—  Maht.  xii.  Ejdg.  scix.  10, 

Philosopher  Polemon  was  justly  called  in 
I  by  his  wife,  for  sowing  in  a  barren  fielde 
t  due  to  the  fertile.  But  if  they  match  with 
stuffc  in  fill  wedlodcc,  they  arc  in  worse 
;  then  either  virgins  or  widowes.  Wee  deenie 
B  sufficiently  furnished,  if  they  have  a  man  lie 
by  them.  As  the  Honians  reputed  ChtUn  L.eta  a 
raUU  t'irgine  defloured,  whom  Cali^ilu  had  touched, 
\  llUiough  It  was  manifestly  proovcd  he  had  bnt  ap- 
Lfniidied  her:  But  on  the  contrary,  their  need  or 
In^illg  is  thereby  encrcascd ;  for  but  the  touch  or 
Inapuiy  of  any  man  whatM)ever  stirreth  up  their 
flute,  which  in  their  solytude  was  husht  and  quiet, 
I  lay  us  cinders  raked  up  in  ashes.  And  to  the 
I  (id,  as  it  I!)  likely,  to  make  by  this  circumstance  and 
' — ^■*~^tion  Uieu-  chastitie  more  meritorious  :  Bulai- 
1  Kinge  his  wife,  King  and  Quecne  of  Poland, 
I  Ifiw  toother,  tlie  lirst  day  of  their  mariage  vowed 
I  it  with  mutual!  consent,  and  in  despight  of  all  wed- 
I  Jttke  commoditic  of  nuptiall  deligntes,  maintained 
Vttt  meat.  Even  from  their  infancy  wee  frame  llicm 
■to  the  sports  of  love :  their  instruction,  behaviour, 
"'  u  gnce,  leaniing  and  all  their  words  aimeth  oncly 
,  rexpects  onely  affection.  Their  nurces  and 
\  imprint  no  other  thing  in  thcni,  then 
se  of  lox'e.  were  it  but  by  continually 
J  the  same  unto  thctn,  to  distaste  tliem  of 
■daughter  tal  the  children  I  have)  is  of  the  age 
m  the  lawes  excuse  the  forwardest  to  marry. 
t'of  a  slowe.  nice  and  mildc  complexion,  and 
i  ■eoordingly  beene  brought  up  by  lur  mother,  in 


upon  some 
verses  oT 
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[AFTER  a  retired  and  particular  maimer :  so  that  shee  be- 
ginneth  but  now  to  put-ofF  childish  simplicltie.  She 
was  one  day  reading  a  French  booke  before  me,  an 
obscene  word  came  in  her  way  (more  bawdie  in  sound 
then  in  effect,  it  signifieth  the  name  of  a  Tree  and 
another  thing)  the  woman  that  lookes  to  hir,  staid 
her  presently,  and  somwhat  churUshly  making  her 
step  over  the  same :  I  let  hir  alone,  because  I  would 
not  crosse  their  rules,  for  I  medle  nothing  with  this 
government :  womens  policie  hath  a  mysticall  pro- 
ceeding, we  must  be  content  to  leave  it  to  them. 
But  if  I  be  not  deceived,  the  conversation  of  twenty 
lacqueis  could  not  in  six  moneths  have  setled  in  her 
thoughts,  the  understanding,  the  use  and  consequences 
of  the  sound  belonging  to  those  filthy  sillables,  !is  did 
that  good  olde  woman  by  her  checke  and  interdiction. 


Moliu  doceri  gauiiel  lonicos. 
Maliira  virga,  et^fingiliir  artubiix 
Jam  nunc,  el  iRcestta  amoves 
De  tenero  mediUUur  iingai. 

—Hon.  Car.  i 


,  Od.\ 


.  SI. 


Maides  mariage-rjpe  straight  to  be  taught  delight 
lonique  daunccs,  fram'de  by  arte  aright 
In  every  joynt,  and  cv'n  from  their  first  haire 
Incestuous  loves  in  meditation  bearc. 


i 


Let  them  somewhat  dispence  with  ceremonies, 
let  them  fal  into  free  libertie  of  speach ;  we  are  but 
children,  we  are  but  guiles,  in  respect  of  them,  about 
any  such  subject.  Heare  them  relate  Iiow  we  sue. 
how  we  wooe,  how  we  sollicitie,  and  how  we  enter- 
taine  them,  they  will  soone  give  you  to  understand, 
that  we  can  say,  that  we  can  doe,  and  that  we  can 
bring  them  nothing,  but  what  they  already  knew, 
and  had  long  before  digested  without  us.  May  it  be 
(as  Plato  saith)  becau.se  tliey  have  one  time  or  other 
beene  themselves  wanton,  licentious  and  amorous 
lads?  Mine  eares  hapned  one  day  in  a  place,  where 
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suspicioD  Uiey  might  listen  snd  steale  some  ( 
private,  lavish  and  bonld  discourses;  O  why       J^ 
>t  lawful  for  nie  tu  repeate  them  ?     Birtady  Upwi»o« 
to  my  selfe)  It  is  high  time  indeed  for  us  to  ^f^S^M 
'  the  phrases  of  Anuidis,  the  metaphors  of 
id  eloquence  of  Boccace,  tiiereby  to  become 
II,  more  ready  and  more  sufficient  to  con- 
surely  we  bestow  our  time  wel ;  there  is 
phrase,  nor  choise  word,  nor  ambiguous 

_        DOT  patheticall  example,  nor  love-expressing 

lesture,  nor  alluring  posture,  but  they  know  them 
■B  better  then  our  bookes:  It  is  a  cunning  bred  in 
niDCSi  and  will  never  out  of  the  Hesh, 


£f  mtatfm  Venn*  ijtta  iUdil.~\ino.  Grorg.  iU.  S67. 

Vconi  her  iclfe  aul(ni'<ic 

To  thrn  boUi  lueaiic*  and  minilr, 

*lut)i  tbese  skill  infusing  Schoole- mistresses  nature, 
Jnth,  health  and  opportunitie,  arc  ever  buzzing  in 
Uw  esFcs,  ever  whispering  in  their  minds :  They 
>Md  not  learn,  nor  take  paines  about  it ;  they  beget 
it,  with  them  it  is  borne. 

airro  gavita  tit  nulla  co/umbo 
a  tnad  dieiiur  imprv^uu, 
Omma  wtardtnh  temper  dtcrrprre  rottm  : 
QMafaai  pnttifmt  multintia  ett  nm/uT. 

— Catvl.  FJeg.  Iv.  ISi. 

No  |iixt^n  bm,  or  naire,  or  what  worvc  name 
Voo  lilt,  niake*  trilli  hir  Snow.wKitr  cock  >ucb  fstne. 
Witb  blUng  Mil  to  Mtch  «iien  *hc  l>  kut, 
Aa  iBan]r-min(lr<l  wonra  when  they  ll>t. 

4  not  thU  naturall  violence  of  their  desires  beene 
nvhat  held  in  awe,  by  feare  and  honor,  wliere- 
b  they  have  bcenc  nrovide<l,  wc  had  all  beene 
■mcd.  All  the  worlas  motions  beiM)  and  yecid  to 
\  coajunction,  it  is  a  matter  everywhere  iafused ; 
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CHAPTER  and  a  Centre  whereto  all  lines  come,  all  things  looke. 

^         The  ordinances  of  ancient  and  wise  Rome,  ordained 

Upoo  some    for  the  service,  and  instituted  for  the  behoofe  of  love, 

}^^^       are  yet  to  be  scene:  together  with  the  precepts  of 

Socrates  to  instruct  courtizans. 

Nee  non  iibelli  Stoici  inter  sericos 

Jctcere  pulvillos  amant, — Hor.  Epod,  viii,  15. 

£v'n  Stoicks  books  are  pleas'd 
Amidst  silke  cushions  to  be  eas'd. 

2!eno  among  other  laws,  ordered  also  the  struglings, 
the  opening  of  legges,  and  the  actions,  which  happen 
in  the  deflowring  of  a  virgin.  Of  what  sense  was 
the  book  of  Strato  the  Philosopher,  of  camall  copu- 
lation ?  And  whereof  treated  Theaphrastus  in  those 
he  entitled,  one  The  Lover,  the  other.  Of  Lave? 
Whereof  Aristippus  in  his  volume  Of  ancient  de- 
Uciousnesse  or  sports  ?  What  impliedf  or  what  im- 
ported the  ample  and  lively  descriptions  in  Plato, 
of  the  loves  practised  in  his  dayes  ?  And  the  lover 
of  Demetrius  Phalereics  ?  And  Clinias,  or  the  forced 
lover  of  Heraclides  Ponticus  1  And  that  of  Antts- 
thenesy  of  the  getting  of  children,  or  of  weddings? 
And  the  other.  Of  the  Master,  or  of  the  lover  ?  And 
that  of  Aristo  Of  amorous  exercises  ?  Of  Cleanthes, 
one  of  love,  another  of  the  Art  of  love?  The 
amorous  dialogues  of  Spfienis?  And  the  filthy 
intolerable,  and  without  blushing  not  to  be  uttered 
fable  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  written  by  ChrysipptLS? 
And  his  so  lascivious  fifty  Epistles?  I  will  omit 
the  writings  of  some  Philosophers,  who  have  followed 
the  sect  of  Epicurus,  protectresse  of  all  maner  of 
sensuality  and  carnall  pleasure.  Fifty  severall  Deities 
were  in  times  past  allotted  to  this  office.  And  there 
hath  beene  a  nation  found,  which  to  allay  and  coole 
the  lustfull  concupiscence  of  such  as  came  for  devo- 
tion, kept  wenches  of  purpose  in  their  temples  to  be 
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was  B  point  of  religion  to  deale  with  CHAPfU~ 
ire  one  went  to  prayers.     Ximirum  propter       _]^ 
nm  tHeontiitcntia    tiecesaaria  ctf.  incendium  Upon  mow 
crtitupulur.      Jielihe  rvc  nnuft  he  vicnntinetU  vi^ 
may  w  continent,  burning  is  qiu^tvlied  by  fire. 
bmost  places  of  ttie  world,  that  port  of  our  body  was 
doied.      In  that  same  province,  some  Head   it   to 
;  and  consecrated  a  peece  thereof ;  others  offred 
oonsecrated  their  seed.      In  unotlicr  the  young 

did  publikely  pierce,  and  in  divers  places  open 

%nt  yard  between  flesh  and  skin,  and  thorow  the 

put  tite  longest  and  biggest  stickes  they  could 

and  of  those  stickes  made  afterward  a  tire, 

ht  RO  oflfrinjt  to  their  (Jods,  and  were  esteemed  of 

**  rigour  and  lesse  chastity,  if  by  the  force  uf  that 

taell  paine  they  shewed  any  dismay.      Elsewhere, 

Ac  most    sacred    magistrate    was    re%'ereneed    and 

Idmowledged  by  those  parts.      And  in  diver,  eere- 

~  onics  the  portraiture  thereof  was  C-arried  and  shewed 

pompe  and  state,  to  the  honour  of  sundry'  Deities. 

tte  .x^yptian  Dames  in  their  lincchanaUan  feasts 

a  woddeii   one  afjout   their  necks,  exquisitly 

«jt  huge  and  heavy  as  every  one   could 

Brenicntly   benre :    besides  that  which  the  statue 

their  God  represented,  which  in  measure  exceeded 

rest  of  his  body.     The  maried  women  here-by, 

tlieir  CoxerchcJ's  frame  the  figure  of  one  upon 

*'"'      '  ;  to  glory  tliemselves  with  the  enjoy- 

hare  of  it ;  and  comniing  to  lie  widowes. 

it  behind,  and  hide  it  under  their  quoifes. 

and    wisest    matrons    of    Rome,    were 

for  offring  flowers  and  garlands  to    (lod 

And  when  their  Virgins  were  maried.  they 

~  nuptials)  were  made  to  sit  upon  their  pn- 

for  am  I  sure,  whether  in  my  time,  1  have 

a  glimps  of  Uke  devotion.     What  meant 

lBBghter>nioring,  and  maids  looke-drawing  peece 

Toi.  III.  c  »7 
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CHAPTER  our  Fathers  wore  in  their  breeclies,  yet  extant  among 
^  the  Szcifzern  ?  To  what  end  is  at  this  present  day 
Upon  some  the  shew  of  our  fonnall  peeces  under  our  Gascoine 
^\^f  "^  hoses  ?  and  often  {which  is  worse)  above  their  natr.rall 
greatnesse,  by  falshood  and  imposture  ?  A  little  thing 
would  make  me  beheve,  that  the  said  kinde  of  gar- 
ment was  invented  in  the  best  and  most  upright  ages, 
that  the  world  might  not  be  deceived,  and  all  men 
should  yeeld  a  pubUke  account  of  their  sufficiency. 
The  simplest  nations  have  it  yet  somewhat  resembling 
the  true  forme.  Then  was  the  workemans  skill 
instructed,  liow  it  is  to  be  made,  by  the  measure  of 
the  arme  or  foot.  That  good-meaning  man,  who  in 
my  youth,  thorowout  his  great  city,  caused  so  many 
faire,  curious  and  ancient  statues  to  be  guelded,  lest 
the  sense  of  seeing  might  be  corrupted,  following  the 
advice  of  that  other  good  ancient  man, 


Flaptii  jmncipium  est  ntidare  inter  civei  corpora  : 
— Cic.  TiMC.  iv. 

Mongst  civill  people  sinne. 
By  Iraring  bodies  we  beginne. 


M 


should  have  considered,  how  in  the  mysteries  of  tht 
good  Goddesse,  all  apparance  of  man  was  excluded  ; 
that  he  was  no  wliit  neerer,  if  he  did  not  also  procure 
both  horses  and  asses,  and  at  length  nature  her  selfe 
to  be  guelded. 

Omne  adeo  geniLt  in  lerris,  hominutnque  ferammque. 
El  gatiis  aquoreum,  pecudts,  pictiEipie  valttcret, 
Infurias  ignemi/ue  rumU.—Vma.  Georg.  iii.  S+4. 

All  kiniles  of  things  on  earth,  wilde  beast,  msnkinde. 
Field-beasts,  faire-fethered  fowie,  and  fish  (we  finde) 
Into  loves  fire  and  fury  run  by  kinde. 

The  Gods  (saith  Piato)  have  furnished  man  with  a 
disobedient,  skittish,  ajid  tyranuicall  member ;  which 
like  an    untamed   furious-beast,  attempteth    by  the 
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of  his  appt-tiU:  to  briii^  iiU  things  uiidt-r  his  Chaptbr 
So  have  they  allotted  women  another  as  J^ 
,  wildc  and  fierce;  in  nature  like  a  grcvdy.  Upon  mom 
J.  and  rebellious  creature,  who  if  when  he  v^^*' 
Ctireth  it,  hetT  bee  refused  nourislunent.  as  impatient 
of  dday.  it  enragcth ;  and  infusing  that  rage  int<i 
their  bodies,  stoppeth  their  conduicts.  hindreth  their 
R^Mistion.  and  causeth  a  thousand  kindes  of  incon- 
mMDces;  until!  sucking  up  the  fruit  of  the  general! 
ttlinrt,  it  liave  largely  betiewed  and  ensccdcd  the 
bottome  of  their  matrix.  Now  my  taw-giver  should 
the  have  considered,  that  peradvcnturc  it  were  a 
Mr  chaste  and  commodiousjy  fruitfult  use,  betimes 
topic  them  a  knowledge  and  taste  of  the  quicke; 
Uben  according  to  the  liberty  and  heat  of  their  fantasie, 
nfler  them  to  gliesse  and  imagine  the  same.  In  lieu 
of  true  essentiall  parts,  they  by  desire  surmise,  and 
^bope  substitute  others,  three  times  as  extravagant. 
And  ooe  of  mv  aajuaintance  was  spoiled,  by  making 
•poi  ihew  of  his  in  place,  where  yet  it  was  not  con- 
*tBicnt  to  put  them  in  possession  of  their  more  serious 
■t  What  hanne  cause  not  those  huge  draughts  or 
Mwcs,  which  wanton  youth  with  chalke  or  coates 
mw  in  each  pa.«isage,  wall,  ur  staires  of  our  great 
hoDKi?  whence  a  cruell  contempt  of  our  naturall 
tee  is  bred  in  them.  \Vho  knowetli,  whether  P/nto 
cnhining  amongst  other  well-instituted  C'ommon- 
Vttlthi,  that  men  and  women,  old  and  yoong,  should 
fc  their  exercises  or  GifmumtirkT-ty  present  themselves 
tAed  one  to  the  sight  of  another,  auned  at  that  or  no  f 
Tbe  Indian  women,  who  daily  without  interdiction 
their  men  all  over,  have  at  least  wherewith  to 
and  coole  the  sense  of  their  seeing.  And 
'cr  the  women  of  that  great  kingdomc  of 
my,  who  from  their  waste  downward,  have 
g  to  cover  themselvcji  but  a  single  cloth  slit 
;  and  that  ho  stniglit,  that  what  nice  modestie. 
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CHAPTER  or  ceremonious  decencie  soever  they  seeme  to  affect, 
^  one  may  plainly  at  each  step  see  what  God  hath  sent 
upQo  some  them :  that  it  is  an  invention  or  shift  devised  to  draw 
y^^  ^  men  unto  them,  and  with-draw  them  from  other  men 
or  boies,  to  which  unnaturall  brutish  sinne  that 
nation  is  wholly  addicted :  it  might  be  said,  they  lose 
more  then  they  get :  and  that  a  fuU  hunger  is  more 
vehetfient^  then  one  which  hath  beene  glutted^  be  it  but 
by  the  eyes.  And  Livia  said,  that  to  an  honest 
woman,  a  naked  man  is  no  more  then  an  Image. 
The  Lacedemonian  women,  more  virgin-wives,  then 
are  our  maidens,  saw  every  day  the  young  men  of 
their  citie,  naked  at  their  exercises:  themselves 
nothing  precise  to  hide  their  thighes  in  walking, 
esteeming  themselves (saith  P/ato) sufficiently  cloathed 
with  their  vertue,  without  vardingall.  But  those,  of 
whom  S.  Augustine  speaketh,  have  attributed  much 
to  nakednesse,  who  made  a  question,  whether  women 
at  the  last  day  of  judgement  should  rise  againe  in 
their  proper  sex,  and  not  rather  in  ours,  lest  even 
then  they  tempt  us  in  that  holy  state.  In  summe, 
we  lure  and  every  way  flesh  them :  we  uncessantly 
enflame  and  encite  their  imagination:  and  then  we 
cry  out,  but  oh^  but  oh  the  belly.  Let  us  confesse  the 
truth,  there  are  few  amongst  us,  that  feare  not  more 
the  shame  they  may  have  by  their  wives  offences, 
then  by  their  owne  vices ;  or  that  cares  not  more  (oh 
wondrous  charity)  for  his  wives,  then  his  own  ^  con- 
science; or  that  had  not  rather  be  a  theefe  and 
church-robber,  and  have  his  wife  a  murderer  and  an, 
heretike,  then  not  more  chaste  then  himselfe.  Oh 
impious  estimation  of  vices.  Both  wee  and  they  are 
capable  of  a  thousand  more  hurtfull  and  imnaturall 
corruptions,  then  is  lust  or  lasciviousnesse.  But  we 
frame  vices  and  waigh  sinnes,  not  according  to  their 
nature,  but  according  to  our  interest ;  whereby  they 
take  so  many  different  unequal  formes.  The  severity 
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•f  our  Uwes  makes  womcns  inclination  to  that  vice,  Chaptbk 
More  violent  and  faulty,  then  it's  c-ondition  bearrfh  ;       ^ 
•od  engageth  it  to  worse  procee<linj:^  then  is  their  uponaoaw 
They  will  readily  offer  mther  to  follow  the  vimj'' 
of  law,  and  pleiid  iit  llie  barre  for  »  fee.  or  go 
warres  for  reputation,  then  in  the  midst  of 
and  deliciousnesse  he  tied  to  keepc  so  hard 
cU.   so  dangerous  a   watch.     See  they   not 
how    there    is    neither    Men'hant,    I  ^awj'cr, 
'.  or  Church-man.  but  will  leave  his  accounts, 
his  client,  quit   his  glory,  and   neglect   his 
,  to  follow  this  other  busincsse  (     And   the 
hvden-bearing  porter,  souterly  cobbler,  and  toilefull 
khomcr,  all  harassed,  all  besmeared,  and  all  bemoiled, 
Ihraogfa  tnivetl.  labour  and  [trudging],  will  forget  all. 
topleue  himselfe  with  this  ple&sing  sport. 

(Vmm  i>  fwur  Unuil  liirn  Adurmmra, 
Ami  pmgm*  t'hrygiir  Mifgdamtu  opa, 
AtmCotf  tir^  rrine  Ijanitr, 
PtrmHM  tad  Aralntm  liomot, 
Dmi  Jragrwilui  Jttortpiet  md  oamla 
Ctrrirrm,  aatfanli  tarnilm  megal, 
<^ttr  pt>acfalf  magU  gandttll  eniM, 


tmlmiitm  rajtrrf  txxtipri  f — 


Car.U.  Od.  xli.  £1. 


Wmilrl  fmi  exrh»B|tv  for  four  fatrr  mlntrcMe  lialn, 

All  that  Die-  Hch  Aituemenri  illtl  hold. 

Or  alt  lUt  fcrllH  Fkryptit  h<lIc  dotli  beiire. 

Or  all  th*  ArahanM  itorc  of  ijitCf  anJ  jfold  ? 

Whilit  the  to  frKfrrMit  kiwei  tarncx  her  head, 

Or  with  a  caurteon*  eoinemK  them  deniet ; 

^^  huti  mora  then  be  that  ■peed*  she  would  have  pped, 

rVm)  whkh  fofDctlmei  to  inat^h  «be  fnrtncMt  hio  ? 

I  wot  not  whether  Ccesttrs  exploits,  or  ytUxandert 
exceed  in  hardinessc  the  resolution  of  a 
hnutious  young  woman,  trained  ufter  our  manner, 
the  open  view  and  uncontrolled  conversation  of 
'.  worla.  toUicitcd  and  battered  by  so  many  contrary' 
HwrffHi  exposed  to  a  thousand  assaults  and  con- 
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chSjter  tinuall  pursuits,  and  yet  still  holding  her  selfe  good 
and  unvanquished.  There  is  no  point  of  doing  mart 
thorny,  nor  more  active,  then  thiv  of'  not  doiJig.  i 
finde  it  easier,  to  beare  all  ones  life  a  combersonu 
armour  on  fas  hackc,  tlien  a  maiden-head.  And  tkt 
vow  of  virginity,  h  the  noblest  of  all  voives,  becaust 
tfie  Itardest.  DiaboU  virtus  in  hiinbis  est  (Hieron): 
Tfie  divels  inaster-point  lies  in  our  loines,  saith  S, 
Jerome.  Surely  we  have  resigned  the  most  difficult 
and  vigorous  devoire  of  maukinde  unto  tt'omen,  and 
quit  them  tlie  glory  of  it,  which  might  stead  them  as 
a  singular  motive  to  opinionate  themselves  therein  i 
and  serve  them  as  a  worthy  subject  to  brave  us,  and 
trample  under  feet  that  \- aine  preheminence  of  valoui 
and  vertue  we  pretend  over  them.  They  shall  finde 
{if  they  but  heed  it)  that  they  shall  thereby  not  onlj 
be  highly  regarded,  but  also  more  beloved.  A  gallant 
undaunted  spirit  leaveth  not  his  pursuits  for  a  bare 
refusal! ;  so  it  bee  a  refusal!  of  chastitie,  and  not  oi 
choise.  Wee  may  sweare,  threaten  and  wailinglj 
complaine ;  we  lie,  for  we  love  them  the  better 
Tfiere  is  no  enticing  lure  to  tvisdome  and  secret 
modestie ;  so  it  be  not  rude,  churlish,  and  froward. 
It  is  blockishnesse  and  basenesse  to  be  obstinately 
willfuU  against  hatred  and  contempt :  But  against 
a  vertuous  and  constant  resolution,  matched  with  an 
acknowledging  minde,  it  is  the  exercise  of  a  noble 
and  generous  minde.  They  may  accept  of  our 
service  unto  a  certaine  measure,  and  make  us  honestly 
perceive  how  they  disdaine  us  not :  for  the  law  which 
enjoineth  them  to  abhorre  us,  because  we  adore 
them ;  and  hate  us,  forsomuch  as  we  love  them :  is 
doubtlesse  very  cruell,  were  it  but  for  it's  difficultie. 
Why  may  they  not  listen  to  our  offers,  and  not 
gaine-say  our  requests,  so  long  as  they  containe 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of  modestie  ?  Where- 
fore should  we  imagine,  they  inwardly  affect  a  frea 
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.  Queene  of  our  time  said  wittily,  that  chaP' 


Idnde  itnmnionit,  ix  n  tcsfimorii/  of  nnwh 
an  accusinff  of'ortes  mctic  faciiity  :  and 
unatiemptcd  Lndji  coittif  not  vnuni  of  her 
tttutitie.  Honours  litnits  are  not  restrained  so  short : 
may  somewhat  be  slacked,  and  without  ofTend- 
~  'hat  dispensed  withall.  At  tlie  end  of  his 
;re  is  left  a  free,  indifferent,  and  newter 
that  could  drive  and  force  his  niistresse 
Tcomcr,  and  reduce  her  iiito  her  fort,  hath  no 
[Rit  nutter  in  him,  if  he  be  not  content  with  his 
RtDQe.  The  price  or  lumirr  of  the  romptest  i.s  ruled 
4|f  the  diffimUie.  Will  you  know  what  impression 
Vonr  mcnts.  your  sernces  and  worth  have  made  in 
m  heart  ?  ,hidge  of  it  by  her  behaviour  and 
^nsition. 

Some  one  may  give  more,  that  (alt  things  con- 
fliercd)  givcth  not  so  much.  The  ol/ii^atttm  of  a 
wfitfU  hath  tvhoilit  reference  unto  the  tvilt  of  htm  that 
ficrtA:  other  circum'^tanccs  which  fall  within  the 
of  eood-turnes,  are  dunibe,  dead  and 
That  little  she  giveth  may  cost  her  more, 
all  her  companion  hath.  If  rarcnesse  lie  in 
■^  thing  worthy  estimation,  it  ought  to  be  in 
tta.  Respect  not  how  little  it  is,  but  how  few 
lite  it  to  give.  The  value  of  money  is  changed 
.  to  the  coine,  stanipe  or  marke  of  the 
|fcce.  Whatsoever  the  spight  or  indiscretion  of 
e.  may  upon  the  exccsse  of  their  discontent- 
it,  make  them  say :  Vertite  and  truth  doe  eier 
thar  advantage.  1  have  knowcn  sonic,  whose 
hath  long  time  beene  impeached  by  wrong, 
Inlcimed  by  reproach,  restored  unto  ail  mens 
"^  'nion  and  gcnerall  approbation,  without  care 
oncly  by  their  eonstancie ;  each  repenting 
lying  wliat  he  formerly  beleevcd.  From 
•omewbat   suspected,  they   now   hold   the 


vetacao 
Virgfl 
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CHAPTER  first  ranke  amongst  honourable  Ladies.  Some  told 
Plato,  that  all  the  world  spake  ill  of  him ;  Let  them 
Upon  some  suij  xvlioi  tlteij  list  (quoth  hee)  /  xvill  so  live,  that  He 
5^^'**'  make  them  recant  and  cluiu^e  their  xpceches.  Besides 
the  feare  of  God,  and  the  reward  of  so  rare  a  glory, 
which  should  incite  them  to  preserve  themselves,  the 
corruption  of  our  age  enforceth  them  unto  it ;  and 
were  I  in  their  clothes,  there  is  nothing  but  I  would 
rather  doe,  then  commit  my  reputation  into  so  dan- 
gerous hands.  In  my  time,  the  pleasure  of  reporting 
and  blabbing  what  one  hath  done  (a  pleasure  not 
much  short  of  the  act  it  selfe  in  sweetnesse)  was 
only  allowed  to  such  as  had  some  assured,  tnistJe 
and  singular  friend ;  whereas  now-a-daies,  the  ordi- 
nary entertainements  and  familiar  discourses  of 
meetings  and  at  tables,  are  tlie  boastings  of  favours 
received,  graces  obtained,  and  secret  liberalities  of 
Ladies.  Verily  it  is  too  great  an  abjection,  and 
argueth  a  basenesse  of  heart,  so  fiercely  to  suffer 
those  tender,  daintie,  delicious  joyes,  to  be  perse- 
cuted, pelted,  and  foraged  by  persons  so  ungratefull, 
so  undiscreet,  and  so  giddy-headed.  This  our  im- 
moderate and  lawlesse  exasperation  against  this  vice, 
proceedeth  and  is  bred  of  jealousie ;  the  most  vaine 
and  turbulent  infirmitie  that  may  afflict  mans  minde. 

Quig  veiai  apposilo  lumen  de  Imnine  .lumi  ? 
Deal  licet  assuiue,  nil  lamen  iWe  perii. 

—Ovid,  Ati.  Amrnd.  iji.  QS. 

To  borrow  light  of  light,  who  would  deny  ? 
Though  still  thej  give,  nothing  is  lost  thereby. 

That,  and  Envie  lier  sister,  are  (in  mine  opinion) 
the  fondest  of  the  troupe.  Of  the  latter,  I  cannot 
say  much  ;  a  passion  which  how  effectuall  and  power- 
full  soever  they  set  forth ;  of  her  good  favour  she 
medleth  not  with  me.  As  for  the  other,  1  know  it 
only  by  sight.  Beasts  have  some  feeHng  of  it.  ThC' 
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discard  Cratis  bcinK  fallen  in  love  with  a  shee  Goat,  cbaptbr 
her  Bucke  for  jealousie  beat  out  his  bnines  as  liee         ^ 
lajasleepc.     Wee  have  raised  to  the  highest  stniine  Upoow 
Ibc  cxccssc  of  tliis  mwxiic  (cavfr,  after  U»c  ttxample  vUStdj 
of  some  J»ftrbarous  nations:  Tlie  best  discipHned  have 
tkenrwith  beene  tainted,  it  is  reason  ;  but  not  earned 
mjbjrit: 


with  bnibuids  swoid  yet  no  ululter  ilainc, 
WRh  purple  blood  did  Stygian  waten  »Ulnc. 

LiKuliut,  Cirsar,  Pompey,  Anthonu,  Cato.  and 
^htn  other  gallant  men  were  CneitoMs,  and  knew 
It-  llMUf  h  they  made  no  stirre  about  it.  There  was 
n  ^  that  tirn«  but  one  guUibh  coxcombe  Lepidux, 
UmI  (ficd  with  tlie  augui&li  of  it. 

AM  bmt  le  mittrwm  maliquejali, 
Qmtm  mUntciit  pedihmt  paUnif  porta, 
I'murmU  mHfilnquf  rajikanujttf. 

— Catii..  Ij/r.  Kpig.  x\.  li. 

Ah  th«c  then  wrelclied,  of  Acrunted  fate, 
Whom  Fl«h-wtvet,  RedUh-wivn  of  iMne  ettate, 
Slwll  soiffing  ovcr-runne  In  open  g«tc. 

I  And  the  God  of  our  Poet,  when  he  surprised  one 
^  hij  cojupanioiis  napping  with  his  wife,  was  con- 
tented but  to  shame  them : 

Al^Me  aliqw  dt  dii  nom  trutibiu  optat, 
Sitjtri  terpw.— Ovid,  Mel.  Iv.  187. 

Somx  of  the  merier  God*  doth  wish  in  heart, 
To  ihajv  thefr  shame,  of  pleasore  to  take  part. 

And  yet  forbeareth  not  to  be  enflamed  with  the 
gmtle  daUiaiioes,  and  anuwous  bUndishments  she 
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CHAPTER  offereth  him,  complaining  that  for  so  sUght  a  matter 
he  should  distrust  her  to  him  deare-deare  aifection ; 


WrgU 


Quid  causae  pelis  &r  alto  ?  Jiducia  ceisU 
Quo  m  Diva  mei  9—Viro.  jF.n.  viii,  3iJ5. 

So  farre  why  fetch  you  your  pleas  pedigree  ? 
Whither  is  fled  the  trust  you  had  in  mee  ? 

And  which  is  more,  she  becomes  a  suiter  to  him  i 
the  behalfe  of  a  bastard  of  hers. 


Anna  rogo  genilr 
A  mother  for  a 


z  nolo.— Ibid.  382. 


r  he  of  you  may  have. 

Which  is  freely  granted  her:  And  Vulcan  speake 
honourably  of  ^Eneas : 

Anna  acrij'aciaida  vtro. — Ibid.  4*1, 

An  armour  must  be  hammered  out. 
For  one  of  courage  steme  and  stout. 

In  truth  with  an  humanity,  more  then  humane.  And 
which  excesse  of  goodnesse  by  my  consent  shall  onely 
be  left  to  the  Gods : 


— Catui..  Ekg.  iv.  1^ 
Nor  is  it  meet,  that  men  with  Gods 
Should  be  corapar'd,  there  is  such  ods. 

As  for  the  confusion  of  children,  besides  that  the 
gravest  law-makers  appoint  and  affect  it  in  their 
Common-wealths,  it  concerneth  not  women,  with 
whom  this  passion  is,  I  wot  not  how  in  some  sort 
better  placed,  fitter  seated. 

Sape  etiajn  Juno  maxinta  ccelicolum 
Conjugii  in  culpa  Jlagravit  quolidtana. 

— Catul.  EUg.  iv.  138. 
Ev'a  JiiHo  chiefe  of  Goddesses  oft-time, 
Hath  growne  hot  at  her  husbands  daily  crime, 
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H'hen  jealousie  once  seazeth  on  tliese  silly,  weake,  CHAPTER 
and  unresisting  soules,  'tis  pitiful!,  to  see,  how  cruelly         ^ 
it  tomienteth,  insultingly  it  tyrannizeth  them.     It  Upon  tome 
insinuateth  it  selfe  under  colour  of  friendship :  but  J^^  "^ 
after  it  once  possesseth  them,  the  same  causes  which 
served  for  a  ground  of  good-will,  serve  for  the  founda- 
tion |of  mortall  hatred.     Of  ail  the  iinndes  dincasen, 
that-  is  it,  whereto  mast  things  sct"'eJ'or  susteitanve,  and 
fewest  for   remedy.      The    vertue,    courage,    health, 
merit  and  reputation  of  their  husbands,  are  the  fire- 
brands of  their  despight,  and  motives  of  their  rage. 


A' 

ilUc  suiU  in 

'nikilia:  n 

ris  iiccrba: 
—Prop.  ii.  El 

No  enmities 
And  sharpc. 

BO  bitter 
OS  those 

prove 
which 

spring  of  love. 

This  consuming  feaver  blemisheth  and  comipteth 
all  that  otherwise  is  good  and  goodly  in  them.  And 
how  chaste  or  good  a  huswife  soever  a  jealous  woman 
is,  there  is  no  action  of  hers,  but  tasteth  of  sharpnesse 
and  smaks  of  importunity.  It  is  a  furious  perturba- 
tion, a  moody  agitation,  which  throwes  them  into 
extremities,  altogether  contrary  to  the  cause.  The 
successe  of  one  Octavht^  in  Rome  was  strange,  who 
having  layen  with,  and  enjoied  the  love  of  Pontia 
Posthumia,  increased  his  affection  by  enjoying  her, 
and  instantly  sued  to  mary  her;  but  being  unable  to 
perswade  her,  his  extreme  passionate  love  precipitated 
him  into  effects  of  a  most  cruell.  mortall  and  in- 
exorable hatred,  whereupon  lie  killed  her.  Likewise 
the  ordinary  Symptomes  ov  passions  of  this  other 
amorous  disease,  are  intestine  hates,  slie  Monopolies, 
close  conspiracies : 

Sotumque,  furent  quid  fieminu  pottil. 

It  is  koowne  what  ■  woman  saa-y. 
Whose  raging  passions  have  uo  staj-. 
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CHAPTER  And  a  raging  spight,  which  so  much  the  more 
^  firetteth  it  selfe,  by  being  forced  to  excuse  it  selfe 
UpontMne  under  pretence  of  good-will.  Now  the  duty  of 
J^!S^  chastitie  hath  a  large  extension  and  farre-reaching 
compasse.  Is  it  their  will,  we  would  have  them  to 
bridle  ?  That's  a  part  very  pliable  and  active.  It  is 
very  nimble  and  quick-rolling  to  bee  staled.  What  ? 
If  dreames  do  sometimes  engage  them  so  farre,  as 
they  cannot  dissemble  nor  deny  them ;  It  lieth  not 
in  them  (nor  perhaps  in  chastitie  it  selfe,  seeing  she 
is  a  female)  to  shield  themselves  from  concupiscaoce 
and  avoid  desiring.  If  only  their  will  interesse  and 
engage  us,  where  and  in  what  case  are  we  ?  Imagine 
what  great  throng  of  men  there  would  bee,  in  pursuit 
of  this  privilege,  with  winged-speed  (though  without 
eies  and  without  tongue)  to  be  conveied  upon  the 

Soint  of  every  woman  that  would  buy  him.  The 
cythian  women  were  wont  to  thrust  out  the  eies  of 
all  their  slaves  and  prisoners  taken  in  warre,  thereby 
to  make  more  free  and  private  use  of  them.  Ok  what 
afurimis  advantage  is  opportunitie  I  He  that  should 
demand  of  me,  what  the  chiefe  or  first  part  in  love  is, 
I  would  answer,  To  know  how  to  take  fit  time ;  even 
so  the  second,  and  likewise  the  third.  It  is  a  point 
which  may  doe  all  in  all.  I  have  often  wanted 
fortune,  but  sometimes  also  enterprise.  God  shield 
him  from  harme,  that  can  yet  mocke  himselfe  with 
it.  In  this  age  more  rashnesse  is  required;  which 
our  youths  excuse  under  colour  of  heat.  But  should 
our  women  looke  neerer  unto  it,  they  might  finde, 
how  it  rather  proceedeth  of  contempt.  I  super- 
stitiously  feared  to  offend ;  and  what  I  love,  I 
willingly  respect.  Besides  that,  who  depriveth  this 
merchandize  of  reverence,  defaceth  all  luster  of  it.  I 
love  that  a  man  should  therein  somewhat  play  the 
childe,  the  dastard  and  the  servant.  If  not  altogether 
in  this,  yet  in  some  other  things  I  have  some  aures  or 
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moCives  of  the  sottisli  l)a.shfulnessi.'.  whereof  Piutarch  chaptsk 
ipedLcth ;  and  the  course  of  my  life  batli  diversly  ^ 
beene  wounded  and  tainted  by  it :  ii  qtmlitie  ^ery  ill  UpoaaM 
toennittg  my  universal)  funiie.  And  »Vm/  is  iiurre'i^lS* 
moa^Mt  M,  but  xeditioii  and J<irriitf^  f  Mine  eyes  be 
M  tender  to  bt-are  a  refusall  us  t^)  refuse ;  and  it  doth 
IB  much  trouble  me  to  be  troublesome  to  othen..  tliat 
vbere  occasions  force  me  or  dutie  compcUeth  me  to 
tne  the  will  of  any  one,  lie  it  in  doubttuU  things,  or 
of  cost  unto  hiin.  I  do  it  but  faintly  and  much  offainst 
1^  irill :  But  if  it  be  for  mine  owne  private  businesse 
[tbouf^  Humer  say  most  truly,  that  in  an  indigent 
w  leedy  mnn.  b<tshfiilnfxsc  is  hvt  a  fond  vcrtuc)  I 
comtiionly  huhstitute  a  third  party,  who  may  blush 
in  mv  roome :  and  direct  them  that  eniploy  luee. 
•kh  nke  difficulty  :  so  that  it  hath  sometimes  befallen 
■C  to  have  t/ir  icill  lo  dtrni/.  when  J  had  not  pi/urr  to 
rHim.  It  ik  then  folly,  to  go  about  to  bridle  women 
aide&ire,  so  fervent  and  so  naturall  in  them.  And 
«lMn  I  hearc  them  bra^e  to  have  so  virgin-like  a 
*U1  and  cold  mind,  I  but  laugh  and  niocke  at  them. 
TWreooile  loo  farre  backwani.  If  it  be  a  toothlessc 
WttiDe  or  decrepit  grandame.  or  a  young  drie 
"adce  starveling:  if  it  be  not  altogether  rtedible, 
,  have  at  least  some  colour  or  apparcncc  to  say 
But  those  which  stirre  about,  ana  have  a  tittle 
left  them,  marrc  but  their  market  with  such 
:  fonomuch  as  inconxidernle  excuses  are  no 
then  acctisatioiis.  As  a  Gcntlcmao  my  neigh* 
5  suspected  of  insufliciencie. 


li  jmuten*  timl^  htta, 


~C»TiL.  W.  ill.  SI. 


I  l»  justilie  hintselfe,  three  or  foure  dayes  after  his 
'  _  ,  swore  confidentty,  that  the  niglit  before,  be 
pierfornied  twenty  courses:  which  oath  hif* 
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CHAPTER  since  served  to  convince  him  of  meere  ignorance, 
^  and  to  divorce  him  from  his  wife.  Besides,  this 
upon  some  allegation  is  of  no  great  worth :  For,  there  is  nor 
v^a  ^^  continencie,  nor  vertue^  where  no  resistance  is  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  true,  may  one  say,  but  I  am  not 
ready  to  yeeld.  The  Saints  themselves  speake  so. 
This  is  understood  of  such  as  boast  in  good  earnest 
of  their  coldnesse  and  insensibility,  and  would  be 
credited  with  a  serious  countenance :  for,  when  it  is 
from  an  affected  looke  (where  the  eyes  give  words  the 
lie)  and  from  the  faltring  speech  of  their  profession 
(which  ever  workes  against  the  wooll)  1  allow  of  it. 
I  am  a  duteous  servant  unto  plainnesse,  simplicity 
and  liberty :  but  there  is  no  remedie,  if  it  be  not 
meerely  plaine,  simple  or  infantine ;  it  is  fond,  inept 
and  unseemely  for  Ladies  in  this  commerce :  it  pre- 
sently inclineth  and  bendeth  to  impudence.  Their 
disguisings,  their  figiu'es  and  dissimulations  cozen 
none  but  fooles ;  their  lying  sitteth  in  the  chaire  of 
honour ;  it  is  a  by-way,  which  by  a  false  posteme 
leads  us  unto  truth.  If  we  cannot  containe  their 
imaginations,  what  require  we  of  them  ?  the  eflTects  ? 
Many  there  be,  who  are  free  from  all  strangers-com- 
munication, by  which  chastitie  may  be  corrupted,  and 
honestie  defiled. 

lUud  scepefacit,  quod  sine  teste  facU. 

— Mart.  vii.  Efng.  Iri.  6. 

What  she  doth  with  no  witnesse  to  it, 
She  often  may  be  found  to  do  it. 

And  those  whom  we  fear e  least  y  are  peradventure  most 
to  be  feared:  their  secret  sins  are  the  worst. 

Offender  mcecka  simplidore  minus, 

— Ibid,  vi.  Epig,  vii.  6. 

Plcas'd  with  a  whores  simplicity, 
Offended  with  her  nicitie. 
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There  are  effects,  which  without  impuritJe  may  cbaf 

e  them  their  piididtic ;  and  which  is  more,  with-       __ 

I  their  ktmwledge.      Ohstetruv  lirginia  atpuidam  Upwo* 

X^tgriUitcm  manu  velut  cxp/oi'ann,  sive  ma/evolenUii,  yl^  - 

"xt  itudtia,  siw  aunt,  dum  in.vpicit,  pcriiidit :    A  Mid- 

iStaearchmg  tdth  her  Jinfier  into  a  rertaittc  maideng 

*  'ly.  either  for  ill  tci/l,  or  of  nnsldlfulne!i.ic,  or  hi/ 

whiiait  ithee  xeehex  and  hokes  into  it.  nhce  lost 

it.     Some  one  hath  lost  or  wronged  Hlt 

in  looking  or  searching  for  it;  some  other 

the  same  in  playin/sr  with  it     U'ee  arc  not 

lUe  precisely  to  circumscribe  them  the  actions  we 

ftifaid   them :    Our  law   must   be   conceived   under 

■EBcnll  and  unccrtaine  termcs.     The  very  Idea  we 

Mge  unto  their  chastity  is  ridiculous.    For.  amongst 

Ae  extreinest  examples  or  pattemes   I   have  of  it, 

kkFattut  the  wife  of  Fautuu  ;  who  after  shec  was 

would  never  suffer  her  selfe  to  be  scene  of 

Wj  nun  whatsoever.     And  Hierons  wife,  that  never 

Utber  husbands  stinking  brcuth,  supposing  it  to  be 

ktjultty  common  to  uU  men.     It  were  necessary,  that 

tevttsae  and  please  us,  they  should  become  insensible 

■d  invisiblt^      Now  let  us  coiifesse,  that  the  knot 

flfdK  judsement  of  this  duty  consistetli  principally 

'^  the  will.      Tlicrc  have  bcenc  husbands  who  have 

ihucd  tills  accident,  not  otdy  witliuut  reproach  and 

■Ance  against  their  wives,  but  with  singular  ncknow- 

kdgement,  obligation   and   commendation   to  their 

VBtoc     Some  one  that  more  esteemed  her  honestie 

the  loved  her  life,  hath   prostituted   the  same 

the  lawtesse   lust   and  raging  sensuality  of  a 

jO  hatefidl  enemy,  thereby  to  save  her  httsbaiKls 

k;  and  hath  done  that  for  him,  which  she  could 

Scr  have  beene  induced  to  do  for  her  selfe.     This 

so  place  to  extend  these  examples :  they  are  too 

^  and  over*rich,  to  be  presented  in  this  luster :  let 

dwfefore  reserve  them  for  a  nobler  seat.     But  to 
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CHAPTER  give  you  some  examples  of  a  more  vulgar  stampe 

^  Are  tliere  not  women  daily  seene  amongst  us,  who 

tjpon  Bome  for  the  only  profit  of  their  husbands,  and  by  their 
^^'*^  expresse  order  and  brokage,  make  sale  of  their 
honesty  ?  And  in  old  times  PhauUus  the  Argian, 
through  ambition  ofFred  his  to  King  Philip.  £vea 
as  that  Galba,  who  bestowed  a  supper  on  JMeceiias, 
perceiving  him  and  his  wife  beginne  to  bandy  eie- 
trickes  and  signes,  of  civility  shrunke  downe  upon 
his  cushion,  as  one  [oppressed]  with  sleepe ;  to  give 
better  scope  unto  their  love ;  which  he  a\'ouched  as 
pretily :  for  at  that  instant,  a  servant  of  his  presum- 
ing to  lay  hands  on  the  plate  which  was  on  the  table, 
he  cried  outright  unto  him  ;  How  now  varlet  ?  Seest 
thou  not  I  sleepe  only  for  Mecenas  ?  One  may  be 
of  a  loose  behaviour,  yet  of  purer  will  and  better 
reformed,  then  another  who  frameth  her  selfe  to  a 
precise  apparance.  As  some  are  seene  complaine 
because  they  vowed  chastitie  before  yeeres  of  discre- 
tion or  knowledge :  so  have  I  seene  others  unfainedly 
bewaile  and  truly  lament  that  they  were  vowed  to 
Hcentiousnesse  and  dissolutenesse  before  the  age  of 
judgement  and  distinction.  The  parents  leaudjiesse 
may  be  the  cause  of  it;  or  the  force  of  impulsive 
necessity,  wliich  is  a  shrewd  counsellor,  and  a  violent 
perswader.  Though  chastity  were  in  the  East  Indias 
of  singular  esteenie,  yet  the  custome  permitted,  that 
a  maried  wife  might  freely  betake  her  selfe  to  what 
man  soever  did  present  her  an  Elephant :  and  that 
which  some  glory  to  have  been  valued  at  so  high  a 
rate.  Pliedon  the  Philosopher,  of  a  noble  house, 
after  the  taking  of  his  country  Elis,  professed  to 
prostitute  the  beauty  of  his  youth  to  all  commers,  so 
long  as  it  should  continue,  for  money  to  hve  with  and 
beare  his  charges.  And  Solon  ^vas  the  first  of  Grot 
{say  some)  who  by  his  lawes,  gave  women  liberty, 
by  the  price  of  their  honestie,  to  provide  for  their 
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necessities :  A  custome  which  Ilerodiliin  reporteth,  cha: 
la  have    bcenc    entertained    before    him    in    divers  ' 

Common-wealthii.     And  moreover,  what  fruit  yeelds  uponM 
this  carcfull  vexation  ?     For.  what  justice  soever  be  v^!!!)"* 
iathiii  pas-jun,  yet  should  we  note  whether  it  harrie 
la  unto  our  pront  or  no.     Thinkes  any  man  tliat  he 
tw  ring  thcni  by  his  Industrie  * 

Pvne  trram,  nMit ;  led  quit  aulodirt  iptot 
Vmttttiia  f  fomta  al,  tt  ab  iUit  intipil  KJvr. 

— Jvnut.  StO.  vl  847. 
Ke«pc  her  wilb  loclui  and  kej :  but  from  ber  who 

■tuill  kcepe 
Umr  Keeprn  }     Sbe  bef[lBs  with  tben,  her  wits  ao 

deepe. 

What  advaatAge  sufficeth  them  not,  in  this  so 
■UftiU  age  i  Curiontu  is  every  xi-kere  vicious  ,■  biit 
ieran  prrnicious.  It  is  meere  foUy  for  one  to  hceke 
to  be  resolved  of  a  doubt,  or  search  into  a  niischiefe; 
In' which  there  is  no  renie<]ie,  but  makes  it  wofNe. 
but  fcstcrcth  the  same :  the  reproach  whereof  is 
Bicrea.sed,  and  chiefely  published  by  je&lousie :  and 
tlw  Brveniic  whereof  dotn  more  wound  and  disgrace 
Oar  children,  then  it  helpeth  or  graceth  us.  You 
Virte  away  and  die  in  pursuit  of  so  concealed  a 
BijrBtcne,  of  so  obscure  a  verification.  Whereunto 
WW  pjtiously  have  they  arrived,  who  in  my  time 
bive  attained  their  purpose?  If  the  accuser,  or  in- 
klligcnccr  pment  not  witiiaU  the  remedy  and  his 
■witanee.  his  office  is  injurious,  his  intelligence 
;haKfuU,  and  which  better  deservcth  a  stabbe, 
lie.  Wee  flout  him  no  lesse.  that 
to  prevent   it,   then   laugh   at   him   that   is 

<^   and   knowes  it  not.     7'V  character  vj' 

ft/rie  iJ»  perpeiuaU :  on   xvhom  it  once  ftutnetn, 
a  Mdeth  for  eirr.     The    punishment   bcwraieth  it 
then  the  fault.     It  is  a  goodly  sight,  to  draw 
private  misfortunes   from  out  the  shadow   of 
VOL.  111.  It  IIS 
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CHAPTER  oblivion  or  dungeon  of  doubt,  for  to  blazon  and 
^  proclaime  them  on  Tragicall  Stages:  and  mis- 
Upoa  some  fortunes  which  pinch  us  not,  but  by  relation.  For 
yStS^  (^  the  saying  is)  she  is  a  good  wife,  and  that  a 
good  manage,  not  that  is  so  indeed,  but  whereof 
no  man  speaketh.  Wee  ought  to  be  wittly-wary 
to  avoid  this  irksome,  this  tedious  and  unprofitable 
knowledge.  The  Romans  were  accustomed,  when 
they  returned  from  any  journey,  to  send  home  be- 
fore, and  give  their  wives  notice  of  their  comming, 
that  so  they  might  not  surprize  them.  And  there- 
fore hath  a  certaine  nation  instituted  the  Priest  to 
open  the  way  unto  the  Bridegroome,  on  the  wedding 
day,  thereby  to  take  from  him  the  doubt  and  curi- 
osity of  searching  in  this  first  attempt,  whether  shee 
come  a  pure  virgin  to  him,  or  be  broken  and  tainted 
with  any  former  love.  But  the  world  speakes  of  it 
I  know  a  hundred  Cockolds,  which  are  so,  honestly 
and  little  undecently.  An  honest  man  and  a  gallant 
spirit,  is  moaned,  but  not  disesteemed  by  it.  Cause 
your  vertue  to  suppresse  your  mishap ;  that  honest- 
minded  men  may  blame  the  occasion,  and  curse  the 
cause;  that  he  which  offends  you,  may  tremble 
with  onely  thinking  of  it.  And  moreover,  what 
man  is  scot-free,  or  who  is  not  spoken  of  in  this 
sense,  from  the  meanest  unto  the  nighest  ? 

— tot  qui  legionibus  imperitavit, 
Et  metior  quhm  tu  muUisfmi,  improhe^  rebus. 

— LucR.  iii.  1070. 

He  that  so  many  bands  of  men  commanded. 

Thy  better  much,  sir  knave,  was  much  like  branded. 

Seest  thou  not  how  many  honest  men,  even  in 
thy  presence,  are  spoken  of  and  touched  with  this 
reproach  ?  Imagine  then  they  will  be  as  bold  with 
thee,  and  say  as  much  of  thee  elsewhere.  For  no 
man  is  spared.  And  even  Ladies  will  scoffe  and 
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Ic  of  it     And  what  do  they  now  adaics  more  CHAPTBll 
IvOlinKly  Hout  at,  then  at   any    welt   composed   and         ^ 
icable  marria^?     There  is  none  of  you  all  but  Upooion»e 
I  nuideone  Cuckold  or  other:  Now  nature  stood  (^^  "^ 
•  on  this  point,  Kae  titer  lit-  har  thee,  and  ever 
to   bee   even    alwaies    on    reconipences    and 
tudc  of  thinjfs.  and  to  give  a.s  good   as  one 
[Idngx.     The  long-continued  frecjuence  of  this  acci- 
|4ait,  should  bv  this  time  have  seasoned   the  bitter 
e  thereof:  tt  is  almost  become  a  cuHtome.     Oh 
9«ble  passion,  which  hath  itlso  this  mischiefe,  to 
Bmeommunicablc 

A  JWt  Mmm  Milrv  M 


— CxTwt.  her.  Argon.  1 70. 
Fortuae  ev'n  e«re>  envied, 
Tn  heare  u*  when  wp  cried. 

For,  to  what  friend  dare  you  entrust  your  grie^'- 
o,  who.  if  lice  laugh  not  at  them.  wiU  not  make 
■e  of  them,  as  a  direction  and  instruction  to  take 
aibuc  of  the  quarie  or  bootic  to  himsclfe  ?  As  well 
Ifcf  lowrenessc  and  inconveniences,  as  tlie  swect- 
and  pleasures  incident  to  manage,  are  secretly 
■led  by  the  wiser  sort.  And  amonjpt  other 
hportunatc  conditions  belonging  to  wedlocke,  this 
unto  a  babling  fellow  as  1  am.  is  of  the  chiefest ; 
thit  trminous  custome  makes  it  uncomely  and 
hortlun,  for  a  man  to  communicate  with  any  one 
4  bee  knowes  and  thinkcs  of  it.  To  gtt'e  women 
nbriix  to  distaste  them  from  jealousie,  were  but 
tbe  lost  or  labour  spent  in  vaine:  Their  essence 
b  w  inflected  witii  suspicion,  with  vanity  and  curi- 
iihr.  that  we  may  not  hope  to  cure  them  by  any 
kroiQ  mesne.  They  often  recover  of  this  in- 
MiCie  by  a  forme  of  health,  much  more  to  be 
then  the  disease  it  selfe.  For  even  as  !«omc 
euiDot  ridde  awav  an  eviU,  but  witli 
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CHAPTER  laying  it  on  another,  so  when  they  lose  it.  they 
_Y_  transferre  and  bestow  this  maladie  on  their  hus- 
Uponsome  bands.  And  to  say  truth,  I  wot  not  whether  a 
5^^*^  man  can  endure  any  thing  at  their  hands  worse  then 
jealousie  :  of  all  their  conditions  it  is  most  dangerous, 
as  the  head  of  all  their  members.  Pittacus  said, 
that  every  man  luid  one  imperfection  or  ot/ier :  his 
wives  curst  pate  loas  his  ;  and  but  for  that,  he  should 
esteeme  himselfe  most  happy.  It  must  needs  be 
a  weiglitie  inconvenience,  wherewith  so  just,  so  wise 
and  worthy  a  man,  felt  the  state  of  his  whole  life 
distempered :  what  shall  wee  pettie  fellowes  doe 
then  ?  The  Senate  of  Marceilh  had  reason  to  grant 
and  enroll  his  request  who  demanded  leave  to  kill 
himselfe,  thereby  to  free  and  exempt  himselfe  from 
his  wives  tempestuous  scolding  humor,  for  it  is  an 
evill,  that  is  nri'er  clcane  ?'id  aicay,  bnt  by  remoiiTig 
the  whole  peece .-  and  hath  no  other  composition  of 
worth,  but  flight  or  sufferance;  both  too-too  hard, 
God  knowes.  And  in  my  conceit,  he  understood 
it  right,  that  said,  a  good  mariage  might  be  made 
betweene  a  bllnde  woman  and  a  deafe  man.  Let  us 
also  take  heed,  lest  this  great  and  violent  strictnesse 
of  obligation  we  enjoine  them,  produce  not  two 
effects  contrary  to  our  end :  that  is  to  wit,  to  set 
an  edge  upon  their  suiters  stomacks,  and  make 
women  more  easie  to  yeeld.  For,  as  concerning 
the  first  point,  e7ilianii?ig  the  piice  of  the  ptace^  we 
raise  tJw-  price  and  eudeai-e  the  desire  of  the  conguett. 
Might  it  not  be  fronts  her  selfe,  who  so  cunningly 
enhanced  the  market  of  her  ware,  by  the  broki^ 
or  panderizing  of  the  lawes  ?  knowing  how  sottish 
and  tastlesse  a  delight  it  is,  were  it  not  enabled  by 
opinion,  and  endeared  by  dearnes  ?  To  conclude, 
)'/  is  aU  but  hogges  Jiesh,  varied  by  saiice,  as  said 
Fiaminius  his  hoast.  Cupid  is  a  roguish  God ;  bis 
sport  is  to  wrestle  with  devotion  and  to  contend 
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with    justice.       It    is    his    glory,    that    his    power  CHAPTBR 
tliccketh    and  copes   all    (ithcr    might,  and    tliat    all  ^ 

other  rules  in'^e  pUce  to  his.  UpooM 

Maltruum  mtptr  prvte^uUur^ue  imr.  Virgil 

— t>viD,  Trist.  Iv.  El.  i.  Si. 

Hv  proaecutc*  the  ground, 
Whtr«  hr  Is  faulty  found. 

And  as  for  the  second  point ;  should  wee  not 
be  lesae  Cuckolds  if  we  Lesse  feared  to  be  so? 
•eeording  to  woniens  conditions :  whom  inhibition 
iMtteth,  and  restraint  inviteth. 

Vhi  m/u  noiuKl,  ttbi  Holit  voliml  ultra  : 

— Tkh.  £(inw.  act  tv.  ice.  6. 
T\*ej  will  not  when  you  will, 
M'hen  yott  vriU  not,  they  wil]. 

Cmt*$*4  jmdei  ire  pia.—l.wiS,  II.  443. 

They  Mc  ftaluun'd  to  ornate 
The  w»r  tli«t  (;nintc<i  wm. 

Wltat    better    interpretation    can    we    Hnde  con- 

nn^   Mcvudituu  demeanor  ?      In   the   begimiing 

^  nuule  her  silly   husband  Cuckold,  secretly  ana 

If  itealth   (a.t  the   fashion  is>  but  perceiving  how 

itrolled  and  easily  she  went  on  with  her  matches, 

of  the  stupidity  that  possessed  him,  shee 

itly  contemned  and  fi)rs<jc)ke  that  amrse,  and 

openly  to  make  love,  to  avouch  her  <«rvants, 

ditcrtaine  and  favour  them  in  open  view  of  all 

1 ;   and  would  have  him  take  notice  of  it,  and 

DC  to  be   dista-s~ted    with   it :    but  the  silly  gull 

scnselcsHc  coxcombc  awaked   not  for  all   this, 

r  his  orer-base  facility,  by  which  hee  iteeraed 

and  legitimate  her  humours,  yeclding 

weerish,  and   her  amours  tastelesse : 

thecT    Being  the  wife  of  an  Emperour, 

!,  in  hesltb  and  living;  arKl  where  I     In  Rome, 
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CHAPTER  on  the  worlds  chiefe  Theater,  at  high  noone-day, 
__  at  a  stately  feast,  in  a  publike  ceremonie  ;  and  which 
Upon  aoiiu  is  more,  with  one  Si/iiis,  whom  long  time  before  she 
V^^"  had  freely  enjoied.  she  was  solemnly  maried  one 
day  that  her  husband  was  out  of  the  Citie.  Seemes 
it  not  that  -sliee  tooke  a  direct  course  to  become 
chaste,  by  the  retchlesnesse  of  her  husband  ?  or  that 
she  sought  another  husband,  who  by  jealousie  might 
whet  her  appetite,  and  who  insisting  might  incite 
her  ?  Hut  the  first  difficultie  she  met  with,  was  also 
the  last.  The  drowzie  beast  rouzed  liimselfe  and 
suddenly  started  up.  One  hath  often  the  worst  bar- 
gaines  at  the  /lands  of  sitch  sluggish  logger  heads. 
I  have  seene  by  experience,  tliat  this  extreme  patience 
or  long-sufferance,  if  it  once  come  to  be  dissolved, 
produceth  most  bitter  and  outragious  revenges  :  for, 
taking  fire  all  at  once,  choUer  and  fury  hudliiig  all 
together,  becomming  one  confused  chaos,  clattereth 
foorth  their  violent  effects  at  the  first  charge. 


Irarumque  imme 

n  eff'undil  babenaj. 

-ViRo.  JEn.  xii.  499 

It  quite  lets  tw 

se  the  raine. 

That  anger  sho 

uld  restrains 

He  caused  both  her  and  a  great  number  of  her 
instruments  and  abettors  to  be  put  to  death ;  yea 
such  as  could  not  doe  witliall.  and  whom  by  force 
of  whipping  shee  had  allured  to  her  adulterous  bed. 
What  VirgiU  saith  of  Vemts  and  Vulcan,  Liicrctim 
had  more  sutably  said  it  of  a  secretly-stohie  enjoying 
betweene  lier  and  Mars. 

— belli  fera  munera  Mavort 
Arvnpatens  regit,  in  grerminn  ipii  siepe  tuutn  »e 
Reijal,  adema  devincttu  rulnere  amoris  ; 
Paacil  amove  avidox  iahtfuu  in  le  Dea  ntvt, 
Eijue  tuo  pendrt  rerufrini  tpiritut  ore  .- 
Hunc  bi  Diva  luo  r^cabantem  corpore  landn 
Vircvnfuxa  super,  mofeis  er  ore  loquelax  \ 

Fmuie. — LucHET.  i,  33. 
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Uan  mlghtjr-ami'd,  ruin  the  (icrc«  fcaU  of  aniici,  C 

Yet  oflen  «aiU  hlmselfe  into  Chine  aTmes, 

OMIk'J  tbcnto  b;  Midlvue  wounds  or  love, 

G»plog  on  thee  fredit  greedy  sifcht  with  love,  ^ 

HU  tirekth  lunK*  »t  thy  mouth  who  npwant  lie>;  \ 

Corfdcue  thou  circling;  him,  while  he  tm  lies. 

With  ihj  cele^itiall  liody,  sprcctirn  iweet 

Powre  froni  thjr  nioutli  (*»  •riy  Ncctw  «wccl). 

When  I  consider  this,  re^jcii,  pttscit,  inhiaiut,  moUi, 
wet,  medullas,  Itibffacia,  pendft,  pcrctiiTit,  and  tliis 
'  'carainfusa,  mother  offjcntle  itifuirwt,  I  ani  vexed 
these  small  points  and    verbal!  allusions,  which 
:  have  sprung  up.    To  those  well-meaning  people. 
mere  needed  no  sharpe  encounter  or  witty  eriuivoca- 
tion  :  Their  speech  is  altogether  full  and  niassie,  with 
a  naturall  ana  constant  vigor  :  They  are  all  epigram  ; 
not  oaly  taile,  but  head,  stomacke  and  feet.     There 
ii  nothing  forced,  nothing  wrested,  nothing  limping  ; 
■D  nurcbeth  with  like  tenour.    Contcrttt.s  lotus  vtriiis 
mt,  mm  tuut  circa  Jlosculos  occuputi.      The  ichole  com- 
I  or  text  is  manh/,  they  are  not  hcbusicd  about 
"  r  flowers.     This  is   not   a  soft  quaint  elo- 
r.  aiid   only   without  offence,   it   is  sinnowie, 
■Mtrriill,   and    solid :    not   so   much   delighting,   as 
ttng  and  ravUhing,  and  ravisheth  most  the  strongest 
>  wiU,  the  wittiest  conceits.     When   I  behold  these 
I  pl^Bt  formes  of  expressing,  so  lively,  so  nimble,  'so 
t  «Epe :  1  say  not  this  is  to  speake  well,  but  to  think 
*eL    It  is  the  c]uaintnexse  or  livelines<»e  of  the  con- 
ait,  that  elevateth  and  puffes  up  the  words.     Pectus 
\  *  ^ncd  disertvm  fotit.     It  is  a  mans  mvne  breast, 
I  lU*  makes  him  elotptent.     Our  people  terme  judgc- 
-.  language ;  and   full  cf>nccptions,  fine  words. 
V  Tin  pourtraiture  is  directed    not  so   much   by  the 
'i  dexterity,  as  by  having  the  object  more  lively 
'  in  the  niindc.    GaUtts  spenkes  plainly,  because 
t  oooceiveth  plainly.     Horace  is  not  pleased  with  a 
'  * '    or  miperficiaU  expressing,  it  would   betray 
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HAPTER  him ;  he  seeth  more  eleere  and  further  into  matters ; 
his  spirit  pickes  and  ransaketh  the  whole  store-house 
of  words  and  figures,  to  shew  and  present  himselfe; 
and  he  must  liave  them  more  then  ordinary,  as  his 
conceit  is  beyond  ordinary.  Plutarch  saith,  that  he 
discerned  the  Latine  tongue  by  things.  Here  like- 
wise the  sense  enUghtiieth  and  produceth  the  words : 
no  longer  windy  or  spongy,  but  of  flesh  and  bone. 
Tliey  signifie  more  then  they  utter.  Even  weake 
ones  shew  some  image  of  this.  For,  in  ItaUe,  1 
spake  what  I  listed  in  ordinary  discourses,  but  in 
more  serious  and  pithy,  I  durst  not  have  dared  to 
trust  to  an  Idiome,  which  I  could  not  winde  or 
turne  beyond  it's  common  grace,  or  vulgar  bias. 
I  will  be  able  to  adde  and  use  in  it  somewhat  of 
mine  owne.  The  managing  and  emploiment  of  good 
wits,  endeareth  and  giveth  grace  unto  a  tongue  ;  Not 
so  much  innovating  as  filling  the  same  with  more 
forcible  and  divers  services,  wresting,  straining  and 
enfolding  it.  They  bring  no  words  unto  it,  but 
enrich  their  owne,  waigh-downe  and  cramme-in 
their  signification  and  custome ;  teaching  it  un- 
wonted motions  ;  but  wisely  and  ingenuously. 
Which  skill  how  little  it  is  given  to  all,  may 
plainly  bee  discerned  by  most  of  our  modenie 
French  Writers.  Tliey  are  over-bold  and  scomefull, 
to  shunne  the  common  trodden  path :  but  want  of 
invention  and  lacke  of  discretion  looseth  them. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  scene  in  them  but  a  miser- 
able strained  affectation  of  strange  Inke-pot  termes; 
harsh,  cold  and  absurd  disguisements,  which  in  stead 
of  raising,  pull  downe  the  matter.  So  they  may 
gallantize  and  flush  it  in  noveltie,  they  care  not  for 
efficacie.  To  take  liold  of  a  new  farre-fetcht  word, 
they  neglect  the  usuall,  which  often  are  more  signi- 
ficant, forcible  and  sinnowy.  I  finde  sufficient  store  | 
of  stuffe  in  our  language,  but  some  defect  of  fashion. 
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there  is  nothing   but  could    be  framed  of  our  C 

untrn  (fibbrish  words  or  strange  phrases,  and  of         ^ 

W'arriuurs  pecuUar  teuriiies ;  a  fniitfuU  and  ric>h  Upowc 

to  borrow  of     And  a*  hearbes  and  trees  are  '^SJ* 

find  for tificd  hi/  fieiiii/  traiisjjlanted,  m  formes 

I  are  emoellithed  and  ff-raeed  bif  vartHtioti.     I 

Fe  it  sufficiently  plenteous,  but  not  sufficiently  ply- 

ftble  and  vij^rous.     It  commonly  fiiileth  and  hhrinketh 

ander  •  pitliy  and   powerfuU    conception.     If  your 

Burch  therein  be  far  extended,  you  often   feele  it 

dfocye  and  languish  under  you,  unto  whose  default 

the  uttine  doth  now  and  then  present  his  helping 

hand,  jud  the  Grccke  to  some  others.      Hy  some  of 

these  words  which  I  have  culled  out.  we  more  hardly 

Ve  tile  KtuTffie  or  effectuail  operation  of  them. 

luch  a<i  iv>e  and  fretjucncie  have  in  some  sort 

the  grace  and  made  tlteir  beauty  vulgar.     As 

ordinary  langunge,  we  shall  sometimes  mcete 

"cat  phrascii,  and  quaint  metaphors,  whose 

fadeth  through  age.  and  colour  iij  tarnished 

common  using  them.     Itnt  that  doth  nothing 

!  those  uf  sound  judgement,  nor  derogate  from 

l^ory  of  those  ancient    Authors,  who,  as  it  is 

Btdy.  were  the  first  that  brought  these  words  into 

brter,  and  raised  them  to  that  stroine.     The  Sciences 

twidle  this  over  finely,  with  an  artificiall  maner,  and 

tfercnt  from  the  vulgar  and  naturall  fonne.     My 

hgs  makes  love,  and  understands  it  feelingly  ;  Kead 

UM  Heintrut  or  Fidnta  unto  him :  you  spcake  of 

In,  of  his  thoughts  and  of  his  actions,  yet  under- 

ted*  be  nothing  what  you  nu-ane.      1  nor  acknow- 

h^ge  nor  disccrnc  in   ArintotU;  the  most   part  of 

W  ordinary  motions.     They  are  clothed  with  other 

Rmea,  and  shrouded  under  other  vestures,  for  the 

Me  of  Academieall  turhooles.     God  send  tliem  well 

to  yetd :  but  were  I  of  the  trade,  I  would  naturalize 

Arte,  aa  much  as  they  Artlxe  nature.     [I'herc  let  us 
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CHAPTER  leave]  Benbo  and  E^iicola.     When  I  write,  I  oan 
^         well  omit  the  company,  and  spare  the  remembrance 
Upon  Mune    of  books ;  for  feare  they  interrupt  my  forme.     And 
5^^  in  truth,  good  Authors  deject  me  too-too  much,  and 

<)uaile  my  courage.  I  willingly  imitate  that  Painter, 
who  having  bungler-like  drawn,  and  fondly  repre- 
sented some  Cockes,  forbad  his  faoies  to  suffer  any 
live  Cocke  to  come  into  his  shop.  And  to  give  my 
selfe  some  luster  or  grace  have  rather  neede  of  some 
oi Antirionydes  the  Musicians  invention;  who  when 
he  was  to  play  any  musick,  gave  order  that  before 
or  after  him,  some  other  bad  musicians  should  cloy 
and  surfet  his  auditory.  But  I  can  very  hardly  be 
without  Plutai-k ;  he  is  so  universal!  and  so  full, 
that  upon  all  occasions,  and  whatsoever  extravagant 
subject  you  have  undertaken,  he  intrudeth  himselfe 
into  your  work,  and  gently  reacheth  you  a  helpe- 
atfording  hand,  fraught  with  rare  embelishments, 
and  inexhaustible  of  precious  riches.  It  spights  me. 
that  he  is  so  much  exposed  unto  the  pillage  of  those 
which  haunt  him.  He  can  no  sooner  come  in  ray 
sight,  or  if  I  cast  but  a  glance  upon  him,  but  I  pull 
some  legge  or  wing  from  him.  For  this  nny  dis- 
signement,  it  much  fitteth  my  purpose,  that  I  write 
in  mine  owne  house,  in  a  wild  country,  where  no 
man  helpeth  or  releeveth  me ;  where  I  converse 
with  no  body  that  imderstands  the  Latine  of  his 
Pater  nosfer  and  as  little  of  French,  I  should  no 
doubt  have  done  it  better  else  where,  but  then  the 
worke  had  beene  lesse  mine :  whose  principal!  drift 
and  perfection,  is  to  be  exactly  mine ;  I  could  mend 
an  accidental!  errour,  whereof  I  abound  in  mine  un- 
wary course ;  but  it  were  a  kinde  of  treason  to  re- 
move the  imperfections  from  me,  which  in  me  are 
ordinary  and  constant.  When  any  body  else,  or  my 
sclfe  have  said  unto  my  selfe :  Thou  art  too  full  of 
figures  or  allegories ;  here  is  a  word  meerely-bred 
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Uiat's  11  dangerous  phrase :  ( I  refuse  none  * 

are  used  in  the  frequented  streets  of  France ;         ^ 

that   will  cumlwt   use  and   custonic    by   the  Upon « 

rt    rules   of  Grammar   do    but    jest)    there's   an  vu^ " 

it  disctmrse,    that's    a    paradoxical!    relation : 

■e's  a  foolish  conceit :  thou  doest  often   but 

dally :    one   will   thinke  thou    speakcst   in   earnest. 

vluit    thou    hast    tut    spoken    in    jest.       Vea    (say 

I)  but  1  correct  unadnsed,  not    custoniarie   errors. 

Speake   I    not  so  every  where  ?     Doe    I    not  lively 

dkplay    my    seUe  ?    that    sufficeth  r    1    have   [my] 

will :  All  the  world  may  know  me  by  my  booke,  and 

Biy  booke  by  nie :  But  1  am  of  an  ^Vpish  and  imitat- 

k^[   condition.      When    I    medled   with   making   of 

(ami  I  never  mwlc  any  but  in  Latine)  they 

lily  accused  the  Poet  I  came  last  from  reading: 

of  my  first  Essayes.  some  taste  a  little  of  the 

_  At  /'arw    I    spcakc    somewhat  otherwise 

at  Monlaifftie.     A\'honi  1  behold  with  attention, 

easily  convay  and  imprint  something  of  his  in 

What  I   hcedily  consider,  the  same  I  usiirpe: 

I  Ibolish  countenance,  a  crablied  looke,  a  ridiculous 

wmaoa  of  spcarh.     And  vices  more :  Because  they 

pritkc  race,  they  tjike  fast  hold  upon  inee,  and  leave 

Ue  Dot,  unlesse    I    shake  Uiem  off.     I  tiave  more 

tfttD  beene  heard  to  swcare  )>y  imitation,  then  by 

no^Iexion.     Oh    injurious   and  dead-killing   imita- 

tioo:    like  that  of  tho^   hu^   in   greatnesse   and 

Mchlesse  in  strength  Apes,  which  Alexander  met 

viftall  in  a  certaine  part  of  IruHa :  which  otherwise 

it  kid  beene  hard  to  vanquish.     But  by  this  their 

■dmation  to  counterfeit  whatsoever  they  saw  done, 

Ifcty  afforded  the  meanes.    For,  thereby  the  Hunters 

laan't  in  their  sight  to  put  on  shooe^,  and  tie  them 

with  many  strings  and  kiKits;  to  dre«se  their  heads 

Vitfa   divers   strange   attires,   full  of  sUding-knots ; 

diMctnbUii^y  to  rub  tb^r  eyes  with  ulew,  or 
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CHAPTER  Birde-lime.     So   did   those   silly   hamielesse 

indiscreetly  employ  their  Apish  disposition.  They 
ensnared,  glewed,  entraiiieled,  haltred  and  shackled 
themselves.  Tliat  other  faculty  of  Extempore  and 
wittily  representing  the  gestures  and  words  of 
another,  which  often  causeth  sport  and  breedeth  ad- 
miring, is  no  more  in  me  then  in  a  blocke.  When 
I  sweare  after  mine  owne  fashion,  it  is  onely  by  God ; 
the  directest  of  all  oathes.  They  report  that  Socrates 
swore  by  a  Dogge ;  Zeno  by  tliat  interjection  (now 
a  daics  used  amongst  the  Italics)  Capari  ;  and  WM«- 
goras  by  water  and  by  aire.  I  am  so  apt  at  unawares 
to  cntertaine  tliese  superficiall  impressions,  that  if 
but  for  three  daies  togetlier  I  use  my  selfe  to  speake 
to  any  Prince  with  your  Grace  or  your  Highnesse, 
for  eight  daics  after  I  so  forget  my  seLfe,  that  I  shall 
still  use  them  for  your  Honour  or  your  Worship : 
and  what  I  am  wont  to  speake  in  sport  or  jest  the 
next  day  after  I  sliall  speake  in  good  serious  earnest. 
Therefore  in  writing  I  assume  more  unwillingly  much 
beaten  arguments,  for  feare  I  handle  them  at  others 
cliarges.  All  arguments  are  alike  fertile  to  me.  I 
take  them  upon  any  trifle.  And  I  pray  God  this 
were  not  undertaken  by  the  cominandement  of  a 
minde  as  fleeting.  Let  me  begin  with  that  likes  me 
best,  for  all  matters  are  linked  one  to  another.  But 
my  conceit  displeaseth  me,  for  somuch  as  it  com* 
monly  produceth  most  foolish  dotages  from  deepest 
studies ;  and  such  as  content  me  on  a  suddaine. 
and  when  I  least  looke  for  them ;  which  as  fast 
fleete  away,  wanting  at  that  instant  some  holde  fa:<i. 
On  horse  backe,  at  the  table,  in  my  be<l ;  but  most 
on  horse-backe,  where  my  amplest  meditations  aod 
my  farthest  reaching  conceits  are.  My  speach  is 
somewhat  nicely  jealous  of  attention  and  silence ;  if 
I  be  in  any  earnest  talke,  who  interrupteth  me, 
cuts  me  off.  In  travell,  even  the  necessil^'  of  waiei 
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Jtcs  off  discounes.     Besides  that    I    most   com- 
lly  trftvell  without  company,  which  is  n   ^^st  ^ 

^^dpe  for  continued  rcHMonin^s ;  whereby  I  nave  UpooM 
samcient  lensure  to  entertnine  my  selfe.  I  thereby  v^  * 
have  thitt  surccAse  I  have  in  dreames;  In  dreaming  I 
oocnmend  them  to  my  memory  (fur  what  I  dream  I 
doe  it  willingly)  but  the  next  morning.  I  can  well 
call  to  minde  what  tx)lour  they  were  of,  whether  blith, 
•wi  or  strange:  but  what  in  substance,  t)ie  more  1 
labour  to  tinde  out.  the  more  1  ovcm-hclme  them  in 
oblivion.  So  of  casuall  and  uii  pre  meditated  conceits 
tluit  come  into  mv  braine.  nouglit  but  a  vaine  ima^ 
of  them  rcmaineth  in  my  memory :  so  much  onely, 
as  $uAiccth  unproHtably  to  make  me  chafe,  spight 
and  fret  in  pursuite  of  them.  Well  then,  leaving 
bocAes  a^iidc  and  .speaking  more  materially  and 
smplr :  when  nil  is  done  :  I  tinde  that  love  m  nothing 
titc  out  an  htsatiatc  thirst  of  mjotfing  a  gi-ecdily 
iemnd  nibiect.  Nor  I'chum  that  good  Imswife.  other. 
UwD  a  tickling  delight  of  emptying  ones  seminary 
fowia:  as  is  the  pleasure  whicli  nature  giveth  us  to 
dwcfaai^  other  parts:  which  Itecommeth  faulty  by 
naaDodcratkm,  and  defective  by  indiscretion.  To 
Acmtef,  tav  w  «n  appetite  of  ficncration  b>f  the 
a^Jtaiion  of'  beautif.  Now  considering  oilcntimes 
the  ridiculoa^  tickling,  or  titilation  of  this  pleasure. 
Ibc  ^isurd.  giddy  ana  harc-braind  motions  wherwith 
it  tOMCth  Zeno,  and  agita.tes  Cratippus :  that  un- 
■dnied  rage,  tiiat  furious  and  M-ith  cruelty  enflamed 
viMgc  in  loves  lastfull  and  sweetest  effects :  and  then 
»  grave,  stcme.  severe,  »urly  countenance  in  so  fond- 
fcod  an  action,  that  one  bath  [lell-niell  lodged  our 
jofei  and  HHbes  together,  and  that  the  supremest 
vwiptuousnesse  both  ravisheth  and  plaincth,  as  doth 
I  beleevc  that  which  J'/ato  saies  to  lie  true, 
I  w*u  made  by  the  Godxjor  them  to  toy  tmd 
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CHAPTER  — qucenam  Utajocandi  Sasmtia  f 

What  cruelty  is  this,  so  set  on  jesting  is  ? 

Upon  some 

\j^^^  And  that  Nature  in  mockery  left  us  the  most 

troublesome  of  our  actions,  the  most  common : 
thereby  to  equall  us,  and  without  distinction  to  set 
the  foolish  and  the  wise,  us  and  beasts  all  in  one 
ranke:  no  barrell  better  Hering.  When  I  imagine 
the  most  contemplative  and  discreetly-wise-men  in 
these  tearmes  in  that  humour,  I  hold  him  for  a 
cozoner,  for  a  cheater  to  seeme  either  studiously  con- 
templative, or  discreetly  wise.  It  is  the  foiUenesse  of 
the  Peacockes  feete^  which  doth  abate  h$s  pride^  arid 
stoope  his  gloating-eyed  tayle  ; 

— ridentem  dicere  verum, 
Quid  vetai  f— Hor.  Ser,  i.  Sal.  ii.  24. 

What  should  forbid  thee  sooth  to  say,  yet  be  as  mery 
as  we  may. 

Those  which  in  playes  refuse  serious  opinions, 
doe  as  one  reporteth,  like  unto  him  who  dreadeth 
to  adore  the  image  of  a  Saint,  if  it  want  a  cover,  an 
aprone  or  a  tabernacle.  We  feed  full  well,  and 
drinke  like  beasts;  but  they  are  not  actions  that 
hinder  the  offices  of  our  mind.  In  those,  we  hold 
good  our  advantage  over  them :  whereas  this  brings 
each  other  thought  under  subjection,  and  by  it's 
imperious  authority  makes  brutish  and  duUeth  all 
Platoes  philosophy  and  divinity :  and  yet  he  com- 
plaines  not  of  it.  In  al  other  things  you  may 
observe  decorum  and  maintaine  some  decency:  all 
other  operations  admit  some  rules  of  honesty :  this 
cannot  onely  be  imagined,  but  vicious  or  ridiculous. 
See  whether  for  example  sake,  you  can  but  find  a 
wise  or  discreete  proceeding  in  it.  Aleooarider  said, 
that  he  knew  himself e  mortall  chiefly  by  this  action, 
and  by  sleeping :  sleepe  doth  stifle,  and  suppresseth 
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tlties  of  our  soulc:  and  that  both  [devoiireth]  chapter  ^ 
sipstcs  theiii.  Surely  it  is  an  arpimcnt  not  ^ 
pof  our  ori^nall  corruption,  but  a  bad^e  of  UpaoMmie 
'waity  and  defonnity.  Oti  the  one  side  nature  vinrii'*' 
orgeth  us  unto  it :  having  thereunto  conibintrd.  yea 
bslued,  the  most  noble,  the  most  profitable,  and 
tlie  mo!>t  sensually-pleasing,  of  all  ner  functions: 
■nd  oa  the  other  suffereth  us  to  accuse,  to  eondemne 
and  to  shunne  it,  as  insolent.  a->  dishonest,  and  as 
lewder  to  blush  at  it,  and  allow,  yea  and  to  com- 
■wod  abstinence,  ^re  not  u-c  most  brutish,  to  terme 
Aai  worke  bea^ly  wiiich  hcget^,  and  xvhich  tmiketh  utf 
Mod  people  have  concurred  m  divers  ceremonies  of 
rdifion,  as  sacrifices,  luminaries,  fastings,  incensings, 
oAings:  and  amongst  others,  in  condemning  of  thi!> 
•ctioo.  All  opinions  agree  in  that,  besides  the  so 
finre-extcnded  use  of  circumcision.  Wee  have  per- 
adrenture  reason  to  blame  our  selves,  for  making  so 
ftwrfiih  a  production  as  man.  and  to  entitle  both  the 
1  aod  parts  thereto  belonj|(ing,  sliamcfult  (mine 
!  properly  .so  at  this  in.stanl}.  The  Kssenicm,  of 
om  PUnie  speaketh.  maintained  themselves  a  long 
tsoc  without  nurces,  or  swatliUng  clothes,  by  the 
■niral  of  ••trangen  tliat  came  to  their  shoares,  who 
•eeooding  their  fond  humor,  did  often  visit  them. 
A  whole  nation  hazarding  rather  to  consume,  then 
«Migf!  themselves  to  feminine  entbracements:  and 
n&ex  lose  the  succession  of  all  men,  then  forge  one. 
They  report  tliat  Xctio  never  dealt  with  woman  but 
once  in  all  hia  life:  which  he  did  for  civility,  least 
he  dioald  over  o)>sttnately  seeme  to  contenme  the 
«ex.  Each  one  avoidfth  to  ste  a  man  borne,  hut  all 
n— nr  hazily  to  see  him  difc.  To  destroy  him  we 
Mck  a  spacious  Held  and  a  full  light :  but  to  cod- 
flntct  him,  we  hide  our  selves  in  some  dark  comer, 
iad  worke  as  close  a:-  we  may.  ft  is  our  dutie  to 
~;  our  selves  in  making  him:  it  is  our  glor}-. 
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CHAPTER  and  the  originall  of  many  vertues  to  destroy  ] 

being  framed.     The    one   is  a  manifest  injury,  the 

upon  •ome    other  a  greater   favor :    for  Aristotle  saith,  that  in 

1^^"  a  certaine  phrase,  where  he  was  borne,  to  bonifie 
or  benefit,  was  as  much  to  say  as  to  kill  one.  The 
Athenians,  to  equall  the  disgrace  of  these  two 
actions,  being  to  cleanse  the  lie  of  Defos,  and 
justifie  themselves  unto  Apollo,  forbad  within  that 
precinct  all  burial!  and  births.  Nostri  nosmct 
pcenitet  (Ter.  P/ior.),  We  are  wearif  of  aitr  selves. 
There  are  some  nations  that  when  they  are  eating, 
they  cover  themselves.  I  know  a  Lady  (yea  one 
of  the  greatest)  who  is  of  opinion  that  to  chew  is 
an  unseemly  thing,  which  much  empaireth  their 
grace  and  beauty :  and  therefore  by  hir  will  she 
never  comes  abroad  with  an  appetite.  And  a  man 
that  cannot  endure  one  should  see  him  eate,  and 
shunneth  all  company  more  when  he  filleth,  then 
when  he  emptieth  himselfe.  In  the  Turkish  Empire 
there  are  many,  who  to  excell  the  rest,  will  not  be 
seene  when  they  are  feeding,  and  who  make  but 
one  meale  in  a  weeke :  who  mangle  their  faces 
and  cut  their  limmes :  and  who  never  speake  to 
any  body,  who  think  to  honour  their  nature,  by 
disnaturing  themselves :  oh  [fanaticall]  people,  that 
prize  themselves  by  their  contempt,  and  mend  [by] 
their  empairing.  What  monstrous  beast  is  this  that 
maks  himselfe  a  horror  to  himselfe,  whom  his 
delights  displease,  who  tyes  himselfe  unto  misfor- 
tune? some  there  are  that  conceale  their  life. 


Esilioque  dim 


\ II Ida  limitin  7nutanl, 


They  change  for  banishinetit,  The  plai 
best  content. 


s  that  might 


and   steale  it  from  the  sight  of  other  men :  Thai  | 
eschew  health,  and  simnne  mirth  as  hatefull  quali- 
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harmcfull.     Not  oncly  divers   Sects,   but 
r  people  curse  their  birth  aiid  blessc  their  death.  ^ 

there  be  that  abhoire  the  glorious  Sunne,  UpoD  m 
■ad  adore  the  hidtoiis  darkenesse.  We  arc  not  in-  J^^' 
senious  but  to  our  own  vexation :  It  is  the  true 
foode  of  our  spirits  force:  a  dangerous  and  most 
uly  implement. 

f)  mutri  f  Mnram  gmdia  crimen  kahent. 

—Cor.  CJai..  FJ.  i.  189. 
O  mUenbIc  ihcy,  whoiw  joycn  in  fault  we  liy. 


poore  silly  man,  thou  hast  but  too-too  many 

and   unavoidable   int-ommoditics,  without 

them  by  thine  owiie  ijivention,  atid  art 

[y  wretched  of  condition  without  any  arte : 

«boundes-t  in  reall  and   essentia!)  deformities, 

md   Dccdest  not  forge  any  by  ima>rination.     Doest 

lind   Uiy  selfc  too  well   at   ease,  unlcsse  the 

Boi^  of  tliine  ease  molest  thee'f     Kindest  thou  to 

hsTc    supplied    or    discharged    al    necessary    offices, 

V^Kito  nature  engaeeth  thee,  and   that  she  is  idle 

hi  tbec,   if  tliuu    bmde    not    tliy   selfe    unto   new 

~       f    thou    fearest   not    to    otlend    hir  imiversall 

■id   undoubted   Uiwes.  and    art   moovcd    at   thine 

fvae  partiall  and  fantastical!  ones.     And  by  how 

meh  more  particular,  uncertaine,  and  contradict^ 

tbejr  are,  the  more  cndevours   thou  bcstowcsl  that 

•if.     The  positive  orders  of  thy   parish    tie   thee. 

twie    of    the    world    do    nothing    conceme    tbee. 

ftatuic  but  a  little  over  the  examples  of  this  con- 

li^mtion ;  thy  life  is  full  of  them.    The  verses  of 

ttne  two  Pocti,  handling  lasc^iv-iousnesse  so  sparingly 

■d  lo  discreetly,  as  they  do,  in  my  conceit  seeme 

tB&cover,  and  display  it  nearer;  ladies  cover  their 

haume  with  nctworkc;  priests  many  sacred  things 

■ilh  a  raile,  and  painters  shadow  their  workes,  to 

0n  tbem  the  num  luiter,  and  to  addc  more  grace 
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CHAPTER  unto  them.     And  they  say  that  the  streakes  of  the 

^         Sunne,  and  force  of  the  winde,  are  much  more  violent 

Upon  some    by  reflection,  then  by  a  direct  line.     The  Egyptian 

^  "^       answered  him  wisely,  that  asked  him,  what  he  had 

hidden  under  his  cloake  ?  it  is  (quoth  he)  hidden 

under  my  cloake^  that  thou  molest  not  know  what 

it  is.     But  there  are  certaine  other  things  which 

men  conceale   to   shew  them.       Here   this   fellow 

more  open. 

Ei  nudum  pressi  corpus  adusque  meum. 

— Ovid,  Am.  i.  El.  v.  24. 

My  body  I  applide.  Even  to  her  naked  side. 

Me  thinkes  he  baflles  me.  Let  MartiaU  at  his 
pleasure  tuck-up  Venus^  he  makes  her  not  by  much 
appeare  so  wholly.  He  that  speaJces  all  he  knows, 
doth  cloy  and  distaste  us.  Who  feareth  to  expresse 
himselfe,  leadeth  our  conceite  to  imagine  more  then 
happily  he  conceiveth.  There  is  treason  in  this  kind 
of  modesty :  and  chiefly  as  these  do,  in  opening  us 
so  faire  a  path  unto  imagination:  Both  the  action 
and  description  should  taste  of  purloyning.  The 
love  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  Italians  pleaseth 
me :  by  how  much  more  respective  and  fearefuU  it 
is,  the  more  nicely  close  and  closely  nice  it  is,  1  wot 
not  who  in  ancient  time  wished  his  throat  were  as 
long  as  a  Cranes  neck,  that  so  hee  might  the  longer 
and  more  leasurely  taste  what  he  swallowed.  That 
wish  were  more  to  purpose  then  this  suddaine  and 
violent  pleasure:  Namely  in  such  natures  as  mine, 
who  am  faulty  in  suddainenesse.  To  stay  her  fleeting, 
and  delay  her  with  preambles,  with  them  all  serveth 
for  favour,  all  is  construed  to  be  a  recompence,  a 
wink,  a  cast  of  the  eye,  a  bowing,  a  word,  or  a  signe, 
a  becke  is  as  good  as  a  Dew  guard.  Hee  that  could 
dine  with  the  smx)ake  of  roste-meat,  might  he  not  dine 
at  a  cheape  rate  ?  would  he  not  soone  bee  rich  ?  It  is 
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t  passion  that  commixcth  with  small  store  of  solide  CKA^Sni 
nee,  great  quantity  of  doating  vanity,  and  febri-         y 
nt   raving:    it   must    therefore    be    requited  and  Uponw 
■ved  with  Uie  like.     Let  us  teach  Ladies,  to  know  vilS' 
bow  to  prevaile;  highly  to  estceme  themselves;  to 
ammuse.  to  circumvent  and  cozen  us.      We  make 
our  last  charge  the  Brst :  we  shew  our  selves  right 
French    men :    ever    rash,    ever    headlong.      Wire- 
drawing their  favours,  and   ctistalling  them  by  re- 
taile :  each  one,  even  unto  miserable  old  age.  hndes 

t  some  listcs  end,  according  to  his  worth  and  merite. 
He  who  hath  no  jovissunce  but  in  enjoying ;  who 
sbootes  not  but  to  hit  the  marke;  who  loves  not 
hunting  but  for  the  prey  :  it  belongs  not  to  him  to 
entcnnedle  with  our  Schoole.  7V/c  more  stepn  and 
dtgrecM  there  arc:  the  more  tiefi^/it  and  honotir  u 
dkere  on  the  top.  We  should  lice  pleased  to  bee 
farougfat  unto  it,  as  unto  stately  Pnllaces,  by  divers 
ponbes  several!  passages,  long  and  pleasant  (>alleries, 
and  well  contnvcd  turnings.  This  dispensation 
wuold  in  the  end,  redound  to  our  benefite :  we 
ibould  stay  on  it,  and  longer  love  to  tic  at  Ilacke 
■ad  Manger ;  for  these  snatches  and  away,  marre 
tbe  grace  of  it  Take  away  hope  and  desire,  we 
now  bint  in  our  courses,  we  come  but  lagging  after: 
Our  mastery  and  absolute  possession,  is  inhnitely  to 
bee  levcd  of  them  :  After  they  have  M'holy  yeclded 
tfaeniaelves  to  tlic  mercy  of  our  faith  and  constancy, 
tbn^  have  hazarded  something :  They  arc  rare  and 

_4Mmk  vertues :  so  soone  as  they  are  ours,  we  are 
r  theirs. 

j«n»  mpida  mtiflu  i  dfiote  IMJo  til. 
*  Ftrt*  nuUif  mrtMrt,  mAil  prrjuria  mrauL 
'  —Ci.-rvu  Arg.  r,  U7. 

t  TW  liMt  of  gKc&y  mliidc  ooec  nticficd, 
TIm;  Inn  no  wofdi  j  nor  rrite  otbn  blaifiod. 
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lAPTER  And  Thrasonidis  a  young  Grecian,  was  so  j 
^  giously  amorous  of  his  love,  that  having  after  much 
fponsome  sute  gained  his  mistiis  hart  and  favour,  he  [refused] 
^J"  to  enjoy  hir,  least  by  that  jovissance  he  might  or 
quench,  or  satisfie,  or  languish  that  burning  flame 
and  restlesse  heat  wherwith  he  gloried,  and  so  pleas- 
ingly fed  himselfe.  Things  fane  fcicht  and  dearly 
bought  are  good  Jot-  Ladyes.  It  is  the  deare  price 
makes  viands  savour  the  better.  See  but  how  the 
forme  of  salutations,  which  is  peculiar  unto  our 
nation,  doth  by  it's  facility  bastardize  the  grace  of 
kisses,  which  Sonates  saith,  to  be  of  that  conse- 
quence, waight  and  danger,  to  ravish  and  steale  our 
hearts.  It  is  an  unpleasing  and  injurious  custome 
unto  Ladies,  tliat  they  must  afford  their  lips  to  any 
man  that  hath  but  three  Lackies  following  him,  how 
unhandsome  and  lothsome  soever  he  be : 

Ciyuj  livida  naribiis  caninis, 
DepcTidet  glades,  rigetijue  barba  .- 
Centum  accnrrere  mala  culiltngu. 

— M*BT.  V.  Epig.  xoiv.  10. 
From  whose  dog-nosthrils  black  blew  Ise  depends. 
Whose  beard  frost-hardned  stands  on  bristled  ends,  etc. 

Nor  do  we  our  selves  gaine  much  by  it :  for  as  the 
world  is  divided  into  foure  parts,  so  for  foure  faire 
ones,  we  must  kisse  fiftie  foule :  and  to  a  nice  or 
tender  stomack,  as  are  those  of  mine  age,  one  ill  kisse 
doth  surpay  one  good.  In  Italy  they  are  passionate 
and  languishing  sutors  to  very  common  and  raer- 
cinarie  women  ;  and  thus  they  defend  and  excuse 
themselves,  saying;  JViat  eiwn  in  erijoying  there  be 
ceriaine  degrees :  and  that  by  humble  services,  they 
will  endevour  to  obtaine  that,  which  is  the  most 
absolutely  perfect.  Theu  sell  but  their  bodyes,  their 
wil/es  canitot  be  put  to  sale  ;  that  is  too  free,  and  too 
much  it's  owne.  So  say  these,  that  it  is  the  will 
they  attempt,  and  they  have  reason :  It  is  the  will 
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one  mtut  serve  and  most  solici  te.  I  abhor  to  imagine 
mine,  a  hody  voide  of  iiflection.  And  me  seenieth,  J 
this  frenzic  hath  some  affinity  with  that  boyes  fond  Ugyj 
humor,  who  for  pure  love  wouid  wantonizc  with  that  v^T 
fayre  Imace  of  Ferius,  which  Prii.riteles  had  made: 
or  of  that  furious  .Egyptian,  who  histed  after  a  dead 
woQUUis  corpes  which  he  was  eintiauhniti^and  stitch- 
ing up :  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  lawe  that 
afterward  was  made  in  yF.gnpf :  that  the  bodies  of 
fiurc  young  and  nobly  bonie  women,  sliould  be  kept 
three  dayes,  before  they  should  be  dehvered  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  tlie  charge  to  provide  for 
their  funerals  and  burials.  Periitndcr  did  more 
miraculously :  who  extended  his  conjugall  affection 
(more  regular  and  lawfull)  unto  the  enjoying  of 
Jfditaa  his  deceased  wife.  Scemes  it  not  to  be  a 
hinatique  humor  in  the  Moone,  lieing  otherwise 
unable  to  enjoy  Endimion  hir  favorite  darting,  to 
hzU  him  in  a  swcete  slumtier  for  many  moneths 
together;  and  feed  hirsclfe  with  the  jovissance  of  a 
boye,  that  stirred  not  but  in  u  dreame  f  I  say  tike- 
wue,  that  a  man  loveth  a  badi^  wilhoiU  a  souU,  when 
he  kMih  a  body  tdthotU  his  connent  and  danre.  AU 
^auayiogi  are  not  alike.  There  are  some  hectickc, 
fimt  and    langtii-shing    ones.      A    thousand    causes, 

aifectioii  and  good  will,  may  obtaine  us  this 

of  women.     It  is  no  sufficient  testimony  of 
ion :  therein  may  lurke  treason,  at  dse- 

they  sometime  goe  but  faintly  to  workc.  and 

say  with  one  buttockc ; 

Taa^ftam  tk<tra  wenumpif  parrot ; 

^Ihui.xL  Kpi.  dv.  IS. 
A*  though  ihty  dkl  dispcuK, 
Pare  Wine  and  Pruikinceiue. 

Ahttatem  marmoredmee  pnUt. — IM.  Kpig.  IxL  R. 

Of  Mublv  joa  would  ihiake  the  men, 
Or  tkBt  ihc  were  not  prcMttt  therr. 
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CHAPTER  I  knowe  some,  that  would  rather  lend  that,  then  tJieir 

^  coach :   and    who    empart  not  themselves,   but  that 

Upon  soDie    way :  you  must  also  marke  whether  your  company 

t\Srf  pleaseth  them  for  some  other  respect,  or  for  that  end 

onely,  as  of  a  lustie-strong  grome  of  a  Stable :  as  also 

in  what  rank,  and  at  what  rate  you  are  there  f 

or  valued ; 

— tibi  si  datur  uni 
Quo  lapide  ilia  dieni  candidiore  nolet. 

— Catvl.  Eieg.  iv,  I47J 
If  it  afforded  be  to  thee  alone. 
Whereby  she  counts  that  day  of  all  dsyes  oae. 

What  if  she  eate  your  bread,  with  the  sauce  \ 
more  pleasing  imagination  ? 

Te  tenet,  absenles  alias  iurfiiral  amorrs. 


What  ?  have  we  not  scene  some  in  our  dayes,  to 
have  made  use  of  this  action,  for  the  execution  of  a 
most  horrible  revenge,  by  that  meanes  murthering 
and  empoysoning  (as  one  did)  a  very  honest  woman  ? 
such  as  know  ItaUe  will  never  wonder,  if  for  this 
subject,  1  seeke  for  no  examples  else-where.  For  the 
said  nation  may  in  that  point  be  termed  Regent  of 
the  world.  They  have  commonly  more  faire  women, 
and  fewer  foule  than  we  ;  but  in  rare  and  excellent 
beauties  I  thinke  we  match  them.  The  like  I  judge 
of  their  wits  ;  of  the  vulgar  sort  they  have  evidently 
many  more.  Blockishnes  is  without  all  comparison 
more  rare  amongst  them  :  but  for  singular  wits,  and 
of  the  highest  pitch,  we  are  no  whit  behinde  tiiem. 
Were  I  to  extend  this  comparison,  I  might  (me 
thinkes)  say,  toucliing  valor,  that  on  the  other-side, 
it  is  in  regard  of  them  popular  and  naturall  amongst 
us :  but  in  their  hands  one  may  sometimes  finde  it  so 
compleate  and  vigorous,  that  it  exceedeth  all  the 
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KvKMt  forcible  exoinptes  we  have  of  it.     Ttie  manages  ChjuptbrI 
l«f   that   countric  Jire   in   this    soniewliat   defective.         ^ 
pTheir  ciutome  doth  generally  impose  so  severe  ob-  Upo*i»« 
■ervatices,  and  slavish  lawes    upon   wives,  that  the  y^ " 
rcsnotest  acquaintance   with  a  stranger,  is   amongst 
them  as  capitall  as  the  nearest.     Which  law  causeth, 
that    all  aproaches  pnive    necessarily  substanciall : 
mod  seeing  all  commeth  to  one  reckoning  with  them, 
they  have  an  easic  choise :   and   have  they  broken 
dowtie  their  hedges  ?     Beleeve  it,  they  will  have  fire : 
ZtUTuria    ipsis    i-irtcu/is,    siatt  fera  bestia,   tiTttata, 
drinde  emista :  LuTurie  is  like  a  tcild  beast,  first  made 
L  jKrrttT  ivitk  ttfiriff,  and  then  let   hose.      ITiey  must 
I  liATe  the  reynes  given  them  a  little. 

fide  two  nmper  eqvum  contra  ttia  frma  tenacrm 
On  rArtmtii  fuhmmu  irt  nodo. 

— 0»U»,  Jm.  Ui.  El.  l».  IS. 
I  nw,  wdte  of  hi*  bit,  ■  re*ty  colt, 
Runne  nead-ttrong  iu:md\oag  like  ■  thunder-bolt. 

71^  allay  the  desire  of  company,  bij  giving  it  some 
\b6erty.     It    is   a   commendable   eustome    with    our 
Ination,  that    our    children   arc  entertained   in  noble 
I  bouses  Uiere,  as  in  a  schoolc  of  nobility  to  be  trained 
)  Bfid  brought  up  as  Pages.     Aud  'tis  said  to  be  a 
kinde  of  dlscourtcsie,  to  refuse  it  a  gentleman.     I 
have  obser^'ed  (for,  so  mantf  houses  so  many  ser'eraO 
Jbnmea  and  orders)  that   such   I^adies  as  liave  gone 
about  to  give  their  «-aiting  women,  the  most  austere 
mles,  have  not  had  tlie  best  successe.     There  is  re- 
quired more  then  ordinary*  moderation  :  a  great  part 
of  their  govcniment  must  l>ee  Irfl  to  tlie  couauct 
ui  tbetr  discretion:    For,  when  all   comes  to  all  no 
AadpUnc  can  bridle  them  in  each  point.     True  it  is, 
that  alie  who  escapeUi  safe  atid  unpolluted  from  out 
the  scfaoole  of  firedome.  giveth  more  confidence  of 
fainclfe.    then    she    who    cotnmeth    sound    out    of 
Che    Kboole    of  severity  and  restraint.     Our  fore- 


Upon  •ome 
Krseao:' 

VUgil 
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CHAPTER  fathers  framed  their  daughters  countenances  unto 
shamefastnesse  and  feai-e,  (their  inclinations  and 
desires  alwaies  alike)  we  unto  assurance.  W^e 
understand  not  the  matter.  That  belongeth  to  the 
Sarmatian  wenches,  who  by  their  lawes  may  He  with 
no  man,  except  with  their  owne  hands  they  have 
before  killed  another  man  in  warre.  To  me  that 
have  no  right  but  by  the  eares,  it  siifficeth,  if  they 
retaine  me  to  be  of  their  counsell,  following  the 
priviledge  of  mine  age :  I  then  advise  both  them 
and  us  to  embrace  abstinence,  but  if  this  season  bee 
too  much  against  it,  at  least  modestie  and  discretion. 
For,  as  Arktippiis  (speaking  to  some  young  men  who 
blushed  to  see  him  go  into  a  bawdy  house)  said,  the 
fault  was  not  in  entring,  but  in  not  comming  out  a^ain. 
She  that  will  not  exempt  hir  conscience,  let  hir 
exempt  hir  name;  though  the  substance  bee  not 
of  worth,  yet  let  the  apparance  hould  still  good.  I 
love  gradation  and  prolonging,  in  the  distribution  of 
their  favours.  Plato  sheweth,  that  in  all  kinds  of 
love,  facility  and  readinesse  is  forbidden  to  de- 
fendants. T'is  a  trick  of  greedinesse,  which  it 
behoveth  them  to  cloake  with  their  arte,  so  rashly 
and  fond-hardily  to  yeeld  themselves  in  grosse.  In 
their  distributions  of  favours,  holding  a  regular  and 
moderate  course,  they  much  better  deceive  our 
desires,  and  conceale  theirs.  Let  them  ever  be 
flying  before  us :  I  meane  even  those  that  intend 
to  bee  overtaken.  As  the  Scithians  are  wont,  though 
they  seeme  to  runne  away,  they  beate  us  more,  and 
sooner  put  us  to  route.  Verily  according  to  the  lawe 
which  nature  giveth  them,  it  is  not  fit  for  them  to 
will  and  desire:  their  partis  to  beare,  to  obay  and 
to  consent.  Therefore  hath  nature  bestowed  a  per- 
petuall  capacity ;  on  us  a  seld  and  uneertaine  ability. 
They  have  alwayes  their  houre,  that  they  may  ever 
be  ready  to  let  us  enter.  And  wlieieas  she  hath 
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willed  our  appetites  should  make  apparant  shew  and  chaptbr 
deelaration,  she  caused  theirs  to  bee  concealed  and  ^ 
inward :  and  hath  furnished  them  with  parts  unfit  for  Upon  mo 
ostentation ;  and  onely  for  defence.  Such  prankes  ^y^^ 
as  this,  we  must  leave  to  the  Amazonian  liberty. 
Alexander  the  great  marching  through  Hircania^ 
ThaJestris  Queen  of  the  Amazones  came  to  meet 
him  with  thre  hundred  ladies  of  her  sex,  all  well 
mounted  and  compleately  armed;  having  left  the 
residue  of  a  great  armie,  that  followed  hir,  beyond 
the  neighbouring  mountaines.  And  thus  aloud, 
that  all  might  heare  she  bespake  him;  That  the 
farre-resounding  fame  of  his  victories,  and  matchles 
valour,  had  brought  hir  thither  to  see  him,  and  to 
offer  him  hir  meanes  and  forces,  for  the  advancing 
and  furthering  of  his  enterprises.  And  finding  him 
so  faire,  so  young  and  strong,  she,  who  was  perfectly 
accomplished  in  all  his  quaUties,  advised  him  to  lye 
with  hir  that  so  there  might  be  borne  of  the  most 
valiant  woman  in  the  world,  and  only  valiant  man 
then  living,  some  great  and  rare  creature  for 
posterity.  Alexander  thanked  hir  for  the  rest,  but 
to  take  leasure  for  hir  last  demands  accomplishment, 
he  staide  thirteene  daies  in  that  place,  dunng  which, 
he  revelled  with  as  much  glee,  and  feasted  with  as 
great  jollity  as  possibly  could  be  devised,  in  honour 
and  favour  of  so  couragious  a  Princess.  Wee  are 
well-nigh  in  all  things  parciall  and  corrupted  Judges 
of  their  action,  as  no  doubt  they  are  of  ours.  I 
allow  of  truth  as  well  when  it  hurts  me,  as  when  it 
helps  me.  It  is  a  foule  disorder,  that  so  often 
urgeth  them  unto  change,  and  hinders  them  from 
setling  their  affection  on  any  one  subject:  as  wee 
see  in  this  Goddesse,  to  whom  they  impute  so  many 
changes  and  severall  friends.  But  withall  it  is 
against  the  nature  of  love^  not  to  be  violent^  and 
against    the    condition    of  violence^   to  be   conMant. 
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"ER  And  those  who  wonder  at  it,  exclaime  against  ii 
•  and  in  women  search  for  the  causes  of  this  infirmitj 
Upon  some  as  incredible  and  unnaturall :  why  see  they  not  hoi 
Vit^'^  often,  without  any  amazement  and  exclaiminj 
themselves  are  possessed  and  infected  with  it 
[It]  might  happily  seeme  more  strange  to  find  an 
constant  stay  in  them.  It  is  not  a  passion  meerel 
corporeall.  If  no  c?id  be  found  in  coveteojisnesse,  no 
Uniit  in  ambition,  (ussure  your  selj'e  there  is  nor  en 
nor  limit  in  letcliery.  It  yet  continueth  after  saciety 
nor  can  any  man  prescribe  it  or  end  or  constan 
satisfaction :  it  ever  goeth  on  beyond  it's  possessiot 
beyond  it's  bounds.  And  if  constancy  be  perad 
venture  in  some  sort  more  pardonable  in  them  the 
in  us :  They  may  readily  alieage  against  us,  ou 
ready  inclination  unto  daily  variety  and  new  ware 
And  secondly  alleage  without  us,  that  they  buy 
pigge  in  a  poake.  Jone  Queen  of  Naples  cause 
Andi'eosse  her  first  husband  to  be  strangled  ani 
hang'd  out  of  the  barres  of  his  window,  with  a  cord 
of  Silke  and  golde  woven  with  her  owne  hands 
because  in  bed  businesse  she  found  neither  hi 
members  nor  endevours  answerable  the  hope  she 
had  conceived  of  him,  by  viewing  his  stature,  beautj 
youth,  and  disposition,  by  which  she  had  formerl; 
beene  surprised  and  abused.  That  action  hath  h 
it  more  violence  then  passion :  so  that  on  their  pari 
at  least  necessity  is  ever  provided  for:  on  our 
behalfe  it  may  happen  otherwise.  Therefore  PMo 
by  his  lawes  did  very  wisely  estabhsh,  that  before 
marriages  the  better  to  decide  it's  opportunity, 
competent  Judges  might  be  appointed  to  take 
view  of  yong  men  which  pretended  the  same,  &1! 
naked :  and  of  maidens  but  to  the  ^vaste :  in  makinj 
triall  of  us,  they  happily  find  us  not  worthy  thei 
choise : 
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Experta  kUut,  madidoqtte  similUma  loro  CHAPTER 

IngumOf  nee  lassa  stare  coacta  manu  V 

Deserit  imbelles  tkalamat. — Marti,  vii.  Epig,  Ivii.  8.  Xlnonaomt 

It  is  not  sufficient,  that  will  keepe  a  lively  course :  vkgii 
weakenesse    and    incapacity    may    lawfully   breake 
wedlock ; 

Et  quarendum  aliunde  faret  nennmus  iUud 
Quod  potset  Zonam  solvere  virgineam. 

— Catul.  Eleg,  iii.  27. 

Why  not,  and  according  to  measure,  an  amorous 
intelligence,  more  licentious  and  more  active  ? 

Si  blando  nequeai  superesse  labori. 

— ViRO.  Geor.  iii.  127. 

If  it  cannot  out  last,  labor  with  pleasure  past. 

But  is  it  not  great  impudency,  to  bring  our  im- 
perfections and  weakenesse,  in  place  where  we  desire 
to  please,  and  leave  a  good  report  and  commendation 
behind  us  ?  for  the  little  I  now  stand  in  need  of, 

— ad  unum 
Mollis  opus. 

Unable  to  hold  out^  one  onely  busie  bout. 

I  would  not  importune  any  one,  whom  I  am  to 
reverence  [and  feare]. 

— f^S^  *^*^picari, 
Cujus  undenum  trepidavit  cetas 

Claudere  lustrum, — Hor.  Car,  11.  Od.  iv.  22. 

Him  of  suspition  cleare. 

Whom  age  hath  brought  well  neare 

To  five  and  fifty  yeare. 

Nature  should  have  beene  pleased  to  have  made  this 
age  miserable,  without  making  it  also  ridiculous.  I 
hate  to  see  one  for  an  inch  of  wretched  vigor,  which 
enflames  him  but  thrice  a  week,  take-on  and  swagger 
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*  CHAPTER  as  fiercely,  as  if  he  hath  some  great  and  lawful!  dayes- 
worke  in  his  belly;  a  right  blast  or  putfe  of  wiiide: 
And  admire  his  itching,  so  quick  and  nimble,  all  in  a 
moment  to  be  lubberly  squat  and  benummed.  This 
appetite  should  only  belong  to  the  blossom  of  a  prime 
youth.  Trust  not  unto  it,  tbogh  you  see  it  second 
that  indefatigable,  full,  constant  and  swelling  heate. 
that  is  in  you :  for  truly  it  will  leave  you  at  the  best, 
and  when  you  shall  most  stand  in  neede  of  it.  Send 
it  rather  to  some  tender,  irresolute  and  ignorant  girle, 
which  yet  trembleth  for  feare  of  the  rod,  and  that 
will  blush  at  it, 

Indum  sangvineo  velvli  violaver^  otlro, 

Si  quir  ebur,  vel  muia  rubent  ubi  lilia,  mvlla 

Alba  rwa.— ViRo.  .Sn.  xn.  67. 

As  if  the  Indian  Yvory  one  should  taint. 

With  blooily  Scarlet-graiiie,  or  Lillies  paint, 

White  entermixl  with  re:i  with  Roses  enter-spred. 

Who  can  stay  untill  the  next  morrow,  and  not  die 
for  shame,  the  disdaine  of  those  love  sparkling  eyes, 
privie  to  his  faintnesse,  dastardise  and  impertinencie; 

Et  taciti  Jecere  lamen  amvitia  vullui. 

— Ovin,  Am.  i.  El.  vU.  21. 

The  face  though  silent,  jet  siicnt  upbraydes-it ; 

he  never  felt  the  sweet  contentment,  and  the  sensc- 
raooving  earnestnes,  to  have  beaten  and  tarnished 
them  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  an  officious  and 
active  night.  When  I  have  perceived  any  of  them 
weary  of  me,  1  have  not  presently  accused  her  light- 
nes ;  but  made  question  whether  I  had  not  more 
reason  to  quarrell  with  nature,  for  handling  me  so 
unlawfully  and  uncivilly. 

Si  Hon  longa  mlit,  si  mm  bene  mrrUula  cratta 
Niminan  tajnunl  videntque  parvam 
Malnm(B  qiiotiiic  menialam  illibenUr. 

— Lufi.  pRiAP.  pcnul.  1  ;  16. 
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and  to  my  exceeding  hurt.  Each  of  my  pieces  are  chaptbr 
equally  mine,  one  as  another:  and  no  other  doth  ^ 
more  properly  make  me  a  man  then  this.  My  upon>omc 
whole  pourtraiture  I  miiversally  owe  mito  the  world,  J^^  ^^ 
The  wisedome  and  reach  of  my  lesson,  is  all  in  truth, 
in  liberty,  in  essence :  Disdaining  in  the  catalogue  of 
my  true  duties,  these  easie,  faint,  ordinary  and  pro- 
vinciall  rules.  All  naturall ;  constant  and  generall ; 
whereof  civility  and  ceremonie,  are  daughters,  but 
bastards.  We  shall  easily  have  the  vices  of  appar- 
ance,  when  we  shall  have  had  those  of  essence. 
When  we  have  done  with  these,  we  run  upon  others, 
if  we  finde  need  of  running.  For  there  is  danger, 
that  we  devise  new  offices,  to  excuse  our  negligence 
toward  naturall  offices,  and  to  confound  them.  That 
it  is  so,  we  see  that  in  places  where  faults  are  be- 
witchings,  bewitchings  are  but  faults.  That  among 
nations,  where  lawes  of  seemelinesse  are  more  rare 
and  slacke,  the  primitive  lawes  of  common  reason 
are  better  observed :  The  innumerable  multitude  of 
so  manifold  duties,  stifling,  languishing  and  dispers- 
ing our  care.  The  applying  of  our  selves  unto  sleight 
matters,  with-draweth  us  from  such  as  be  just.  Oh 
how  easie  and  plausible  a  course  do  these  superficiall 
men  undertake,  in  respect  of  ours.  These  are  but 
shadowes  under  which  we  shroud,  and  wherwith  we 
pay  one  another.  But  we  pay  not,  but  rather  heape 
debt  on  debt,  unto  that  great  and  dreadfiiU  judge, 
who  tucks  up  our  clouts  and  raes  from  about  our 
privie  parts,  and  is  not  squeamish  to  view  all  over, 
even  to  our  most  inward  and  secret  deformities:  a 
beneficiall  decencie  of  our  maidenly  bashfulnesse, 
could  it  debar  him  of  this  tainted  discovery.  To 
conclude,  he  that  could  recover  or  un-besot  man, 
from  so  scrupulous  and  verball  a  superstition,  should 
not  much  prejudice  the  world.  Our  life  consisteth 
partly  in  folly 9  and  partly  in  wisedome.      Hee  that 
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,  CHAPTER  writes  of  it  but  reverently  and  regularly,  omits  the 
better  moitie  of  it.  I  excuse  me  not  unto  my  selfe, 
Upon  some    and  if  I  did,  I  would  rather  excuse  my  excuses,  then 

'  Ifirrf  "^  ^"y  fault  else  of  mine  :  I  excuse  my  selfe  of  certaine 
humors,  which  in  number  I  hold  stronger,  then  those 
which  are  on  my  side :  In  consideration  of  which  I 
will  say  thus  much  more  (for  I  desire  to  please  all 
men ;  though  it  be  a  hard  matter,  Esse  unvm  homi- 
Jiem  accommodatuni  ad  tantam  mo?~um,  ac  sermonum 
et  voluntatum  xmrietatem.  That  one  man  shouM  be 
applyable  to  so  gi'eat  variety  of  manners,  speeches 
and  dispositw7is)  that  they  are  not  to  blame  me,  for 
what  I  cause  auctorities  received  and  approved  of 
many  ages,  to  utter :  and  that  it  is  not  reason,  they 
should  for  want  of  ryme  deny  me  the  dispensation, 
which  ever  some  of  our  churchmen  usurpe  and  enjoy 
in  this  season ;  whereof  behold  here  two,  and  of  the 
most  pert  and  cocket  amongst  them  : 

Rimula  dupereatn,  ni  monogramma  tua  eil. 
Un  vU  d'amy  la  contenle  et  bieii  Iratcte. 

How  many  others  more  ?  I  love  modestie ;  nor  is 
it  from  judgement  that  I  have  made  ehoise  of  this 
kinde  of  scandalous  speech ;  t'is  nature  hath  chosen 
the  same  for  me :  I  commend  it  no  more,  then  all 
formes  contrary  unto  received  custome :  onely  I 
excuse  it ;  and  by  circumstances  aswell  generaU  as 
particular,  would  qualifie  the  imputation.  Well,  let 
us  proceed.  Whence  commeth  also  the  usurpatioa 
of  soveraigne  auctority,  which  you  assume  unto  your 
selves,  over  those  that  favour  you  to  their  cost  and 
prejudice, 

Si  furlh-a  dedit  nigra  muntiicida  node. 

— Catul.  ;;/.  iv.  1*5. 

If  she  have  giv'n  by  ntgiit.  The  stolnc  gift  of  delight. 
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tbat  you  should  immediatly  invest  withall  the  in-  chaptbr 
teiest,  the  coldnes,  and  a  wedlock  authority  ?  It  is  _^ 
«  free  bargaine,  why  do  you  not  undertidce  it  on  upon  lome 
those  termes  you  would  have  them  to  keepe  ?  There  J^^  ^ 
ii  no  prescription  upon  voluntarie  things.  It  is 
against  forme,  yet  it  is  true,  that  I  have  in  my  time 
mani^ed  this  match  (so  farre  as  the  nature  of  it 
would  allow)  with  as  much  conscience  as  any  other 
whatsoever,  and  not  without  some  colour  of  justice : 
and  have  given  them  no  further  testimony  of  mine 
affection,  then  I  sincerely  felt:  and  have  lively  dis- 
plaide  unto  them  the  declination,  vigor  and  birth  of 
the  same ;  with  the  fits  and  deferring  of  it :  A  man 
cannot  alwayes  keepe  an  even  pace^  nor  ever  go  to  it 
alike.  I  have  bin  so  sparing  to  promise,  that  (as  I 
thinke)  I  have  paid  more  then  either  I  promised  or 
was  due.  They  nave  found  mee  faithfull,  even  to  the 
service  of  theu-  inconstancy:  I  say  an  inconstancy 
avowed,  and  sometimes  multiplied.  I  never  broke 
with  them,  as  long  as  I  had  any  hold,  were  it  but  by 
a  threds-end:  and  whatsoever  occasion  they  have 
given  me  by  their  ficklenes,  I  never  fell  off  imto  con- 
tempt and  hatred:  for  such  familiarities,  though  I 
attaine  them  on  most  shamefull  conditions,  yet  do 
they  bind  me  unto  some  constant  good-will.  I  have 
sometime  given  them  a  taste  of  choller  and  indiscret 
impatience,  upon  occasions  of  their  wiles,  sleights, 
close  -  convayances,  controversies  and  contestations 
betweene  us:  for,  by  complexion,  I  am  subject  to 
hastie  and  rash  motions,  which  often  empeach  my 
traffick,  and  marre  my  bargaines,  though  but  meane 
and  of  small  worth.  Have  they  desired  to  essay  the 
liberty  of  my  judgement,  I  never  dissembled  to  give 
them  fatherly  counsel!  and  biting  advise,  and  shewed 
my  selfe  ready  to  scratch  them  where  they  itched. 
If  I  have  given  them  cause  to  complaine  of  me,  it 
hath  bin  most  for  finding  a  love  in  me,  in  respect  of 
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CHAPTER  our  moderne  fasliion,  foolishly  conscientious.  I  have 
Y,  rehgiously  kept  my  word,  in  things,  that  I  might 
UponBomc  easily  have  bin  dispensed  with.  They  then  yeelded 
^n^**'  sometimes  with  reputation,  and  under  conditions, 
which  they  would  easily  suffer  to  bee  infringed  by 
the  conqueror.  I  have  more  than  once,  made  plea- 
sure in  hir  greatest  efforts  strike  saile  unto  the  in- 
terest of  their  lionor  :  and  where  reason  urged  me, 
armed  them  against  me,  so  that  they  guided  them- 
selves more  safely  and  severely  by  my  prescriptions, 
if  they  once  freely  yeelded  unto  them,  then  they 
could  have  done  by  their  owne.  1  have  as  much  as 
I  could  endevored  to  take  on  my  selfe  the  chaise 
and  hazard  of  our  appointments,  therby  to  discharge 
them  from  all  imputation ;  and  ever  contrived  our 
meetings  in  most  hard,  strange  and  unsuspected 
manner,  to  be  the  lesse  mistrusted,  and  (in  my  seem- 
ing) the  more  accessible.  They  are  opened,  especially 
in  those  parts,  where  they  suppose  themselves  most 
concealed.  Things  lest  feared  are  lest  (kfcfided  and 
absented.  You  may  more  securely  dare,  what  no 
man  thinks  you  would  dare,  which  by  difficulty  be- 
cometh  easie.  Never  had  man  his  approches  more 
impertinently  genitale.  This  way  to  love,  is  more 
according  to  discipline.  But  how  ridiculous  unto 
our  people,  and  of  how  small  effect,  who  better 
knowes  then  I  ?  yet  will  I  not  repent  me  of  it ;  I 
■        have  no  more  to  lose  Ijy  the  matter. 


— me  tabula  »ncer 
Vativa  paries,  indical  uvida, 
Siapendisse  potenti 
FeitimejUa  maria  Deo. — Hor.  Car.  i 


Od.  V.  IS. 


By  tables  of  the  vowes  which  I  did  owe 
Faatned  thereto  the  sacred  wall  doth  showe ; 
I  h&ve  hung~up  ray  garments  water-wet, 
Unto  that  God  whose  power  on  seas  is  great. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  speake  plainely  of  it.    But 
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even  as  to  anoUier,  I  would  periiaps  stay ;  My  friend  ch| 
Uiou  dotest.  tlie  love  of  thy  times  hntJi  small  affinity 
with  Cuth  and  honesty : 

— Attr  M  fa  portalai 
Kalieme  etrta/aerrr,  mMJa  piiu  agat, 
Q/lAm  ri  dt*  optram,  td  mm  ratkmf  iiuamitu. 

— TcR.  Ewnic.  act  1.  tc  1. 

If  thia  jr<M  woald  by  reaion  ccrtnine  make. 
You  do  no  non,  tbea  If  the  pain»  you  take. 
To  be  atarkc  mad,  and  yet,  to  tliinke  it  rcaRon  fit. 

And  yet  if  I  were  to  beginnc  anew,  it  should  bee  by 
the  very  same  path  ancT  progrcsse,  how  fruitlesse  so- 
ever it  might  proovc  unto  me.      I nmfficicnry  and  sot- 
tisfitune  <trc  commcndtible  in  ct  dm-ommeutiuUe  action. 
As  murh  as  I  separate  my  sclfe  fmm  their  humour 
in  that,  so  nmch  I  apprtucn  unto  mine  owne.    More- 
over, I  did  never  suffer  my  selfe  to  bee  wholly  given 
orer  to  that  sport ;  I  therewith  pleased,  but  forgot 
■ot  onr  selfe.     I  e\'er  kept  that  httle  understandmg 
and  inserrtion.  wliich  nature  hath  bestowed  on  me, 
for  their  service  and  mine;  some  motion  towards  it. 
bat  BO  dotage.      My  troiiscienee  abio  was  engaged 
therein,  even  uoto   incontinency   and   excesse.   but 
nerer  unto  ingratitude,  treason,  malice  or  cruelty. 
I  bought  not  the  pleasure  of  this  vice  at  all  rates ; 
■d  WM  content  with   it's  owne  and  simple  cost. 
NtlhtM  intm  xe  vitium  cut  (Sen.  J'Jpi.  xcv.).  There 
•>  ao  xjiee  contained  in  it  selfe.     I   bate  almost  alike 
>  croachiiig  and  dull  la.<>incx!i«:,  and  a  toilciiome  and 
muy  working.    The  one  pincheth,  the  other  dulleth 
I  lo^'e  wound<>  as  much  as  bruses,  and  blood 
as  well  as  dry-blowc>i.      I  had  in  the  practise  of 
lolace.  when  I  was  fitter  for  it.  an  even  mode- 
betweeiie    these    two    extremities.      I^ire  it 
\nt,tiveiti  and. blithe  a^talion:  I  was  neither 
'  nor  tmmcnted  with  it.  But  heated  and  dia- 
by  it :  There  wee  must  make  a  iitay ;  It  Is 
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CHAPTER  only  hurtfull  unto  fooles.  A  young  man  demanded 
of  the  Philosopher  Paitetius,  whether  it  would  be- 
Opon  some  sceme  a  wise  man  to  be  in  love ;  Let  wisciiien  alone 
^^  "^  (quoth  he)  but  for  tliee  and  me  that  ai-e  not  so,  it  xc^re 
best  not  to  engage  our  selves  into  so  stirring  and 
violent  a  humour,  which  makes  us  slaves  to  others  and 
contemptible  unto  our  selves.  He  said  true,  for  we 
ought  not  entrust  a  matter  so  dangerous,  unto  a 
minde  tliat  hath  not  wlierewith  to  sustaine  the 
approaches  of  it,  nor  eflfectually  to  quaile  the  speach 
of  AgesilaHS ;  That  xvisedomc  and  love  cannot  live 
together:  It  is  a  vaine  occupation  (t'is  true)  un- 
seemely,  shameful!  and  lawlesse :  But  using  it  in 
this  manner,  I  esteeme  it  wholsonie  and  fit  to  rouze  i 
a  dull  spirit  and  a  lieavy  body :  and  as  a  physitian 
experienced,  I  would  prescribe  the  same  unto  a  man 
of  my  complexion  and  forme,  as  soone  as  any  other 
receipt,  to  keepe  hinn  awake  and  in  strength,  when 
he  is  well  in  yeares ;  and  delay  him  from  the  gripings 
of  old  age.  As  long  as  we  are  but  in  the  suburbes  rf 
it,  and  that  our  pulse  yet  beateth, 

l>ii>n  nova  camties,  dum  prima  el  recta  nenedwi, 
Dum  fupereit  Lacheti  quod  tartjueal,  et  pedibut  me 
Porto  tneis,  mdlo  dextram  tubeujite  bacitlo. 

— JuvBN.  Sat.  iii  86. 

While  hoarie  haires  are  new,  and  ould-age  fresh  *im1 

While  I.,ackens  hath  yet  to  spin,  while  I  my  weight 
Beare  on  my  feete,  and  stand,  without  stafie  in  mj 

We  had  need  to  bee  soUicited  and  tickled,  by  some 
biting  agitation,  as  this  is.  See  but  what  youtht 
vigour  and  jollity  it  restored  unto  wise  Anacreon. 
And  Socrates,  when  hee  was  elder  then  I  am,  speaking 
of  an  amourous  object :  leaning  (saies  hee)  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  approaching  my  head  unto  his,  as 
[we]  were  both  together  looking  upon  a  booke,  I 
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felt,  in  tnith,  a  sudden  tingling  or  prickling  in  my  chaptbH' 
shoulder,  like  the  biting  of  some  beast,  which  more  _^ 
then  five  dales  after  tickled  mee,  %vhereby  a  continuall  Upon  aome 
itching  gUded  into  my  heart.  But  a  casuall  touch,  vir^°' 
and  that  but  in  a  shoulder,  to  enflame,  to  distemper 
and  to  distract  a  minde,  enfeebled,  tamed  and  cooled 
through  age ;  and  of  all  Imniane  mindes  the  most 
reformed.  And  why  not  I  pray  you  ?  Socrates  was 
but  a  man,  and  would  neither  be  nor  seeme  to  bee 
other.  Piiilosophie  contends  not  against  naturall 
delights,  so  that  due  measure  bee  joyned  therewith  ; 
and  alloweth  the  moderation,  not  the  shunning  of 
them.  The  efforts  of  her  resistance  are  employed 
against  strange  and  bastard  or  lawlesse  ones.  She 
saith,  that  tiic  bodies  appetites  ought  not  to  be  en- 
creased  hij  the  minde.  And  wittily  adviseth  us,  that 
we  should  not  excite  our  hunger  by  saeiety ;  not  to 
stuffe.  insteed  of  filling  our  bellies :  to  avoide  all 
jovissance  that  may  bring  us  to  want :  and  shuime 
all  meat  and  drink,  which  may  make  us  hungry  or 
thirstie.  As  in  the  service  of  love,  shee  appoints  us 
to  take  an  object,  that  onely  may  satisfie  the  bodies 
neede,  without  once  moving  the  mind  :  which  is  not 
there  to  have  any  doing,  but  only  to  follow  and 
simply  to  assist  the  body.  Hut  have  I  not  reason  to 
thinke,  that  these  precepts,  (which  in  mine  opinion 
are  elsewhere  somewhat  rigorous)  liave  reference  unto 
a  body  which  doth  his  ofi^ce ;  and  that  a  dejected 
one,  as  a  weakned  stomack  may  be  excused  if  he 
cherish  and  sustaine  the  same  by  arte,  and  by  the 
entercourse  of  fantazie,  to  restore  it  the  desires,  the 
delights  and  blithnesse,  which  of  it  selfe  it  hath 
lost  ?  May  we  not  say,  that  there  is  nothing  in  us, 
during  tliis  earthly  prison,  simply  corporall,  or  purely 
spiiituall  ?  and  that  injuriously  we  dismember  a  living 
an  ?  that  there  is  reason  we  should  carrie  our  selves 
the  use  of  pleasure,  at  least  as  favourably  as  we  do 
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CHAPTER  in  the  pangs  of  griefe  ?     For  example,  it  was  vehe- 
^  nient,  even  unto  perfection,  in  the  soules  of  Saints,  bj- 

Opon  wMne  repentance.  The  body  had  naturally  a  part  therein, 
I^Ji^'*'  by  the  right  of  their  combination,  and  yet  might 
have  but  little  share  in  the  cause :  and  were  not 
contented  that  it  should  simply  follow  and  assist 
the  afflicted  soule :  they  have  tormented  the  body 
it  selfe  with  convenient  and  sharpe  punishments ; 
to  the  end  that  one  with  the  other,  the  body  and 
the  soule  might  a  vie  plunge  man  into  sorrow  so 
much  the  more  saving,  by  how  much  the  more 
smarting.  In  like  case,  in  corporal  pleasures,  is 
it  not  injustice  to  quaile  and  coole  the  minde, 
and  say,  it  must  thereunto  be  entrained,  as  unto  a 
forced  bond,  or  servile  necessity?  She  should  rather 
hatch  and  cherish  them,  and  offer  and  invite  it  selfe 
unto  them ;  the  charge  of  swaying  rightly  belonging 
to  her.  Even  as  in  my  conceit,  it  is  her  part,  in  her 
proper  delights,  to  inspire  and  infuse  into  the  body 
all  sense  or  feeling  which  his  condition  may  beare, 
and  indevour  that  they  may  be  both  sweet  and 
healthy  for  him.  For,  as  they  say,  tis  good  reason, 
that  the  body  follow  not  his  appetites  to  the  mindes 
prejudice  or  dammage.  But  why  is  it  not  likewise 
reason,  that  the  minde  should  not  follow  hers  to  the 
bodies  danger  and  hurt  ?  1  have  no  other  passion 
that  keeps  mee  in  breath.  What  avarice,  ambition, 
quarels,  sutes  in  law,  or  other  contentions  worke  and 
effect  in  others  who  as  my  selfe  liave  no  assigned 
vacation,  or  certaine  leisure,  love  would  performe 
more  commodiously :  It  would  restore  me  the 
vigilancy,  sobriety,  grace  and  care  of  my  person ; 
and  assure  my  countenance  against  the  wrinckled 
frowns  of  age  (those  deformed  and  wretched  frawnes) 
which  else  would  blemish  and  deface  the  same;  It 
would  reduce  me  to  serious,  to  sound  and  mse 
studies,  whereby  I  might  procure  more  love,  and 
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more    estimation:     It  would    pur^    my  chaptbiI' 
from  despairs   of  it   sclfe,  and   of   its    use.       Jf_ 
_    qaainting  the  same  againe  with  it  sclfe:  It  would  Upon  now 
£rert    me    from     thousands    of    irksome    tedious  viJSJ"' 
thoughts,  and  melant-hoty  marking  cares,  wherewith 
I     the  doting  idlenesse  and  crazed  condition  of  our  nge 
BiDth  charge  and  comber  us:    It  would  restore  and 
^Beat,   though   but    in   a   dreame,   the   blood   which 
^WBtore  forsakcth :     It  would    uphold    the   drooping 
^    cbhifie,  and  somewhat  strengthen  or  lengthen   the 
■IbimiI  I II  itinewes.  decaied  vigour,  and  dulled  lives- 
Utthenesse  of  .silly  wretched  man,  who  gallops  apace 

>to  his   mine.     But    I    Bin   not   ignorant   how   hard 
•  matter  it  is   to  attaine   to    such    a   commodity : 
Thnnigh  weakenesse  and  long  experience,  our  taste 
fa  grDwne  more  tender,  more  choise  and  more  ex- 
yite.     We  challenge  most,  when  we  bring  least; 
we   are  most   desirous  to   choose,   when    we    least 
!ie*crve  to  be  accepted  :  And  kno'is-ing  our  sehes  to 
bee  such,  we  are  lesse  hardy  and  more  distrustfull : 
Xothing  can    assure    us  to   lie   tieloved,    seeing  our 
I  caoditiaa    and    their  quality.      I   am  ashamed  to  be 
l-fa  the  companie  of  this  greene,  blooming  and  boy- 
I  fing  youth : 

Cw/iu  i*  imiamUn  eonttanlittr  ingmne  merrtu, 
Qmim  mom  eotlihut  arfurr  inhrrri  ; 

—Hon.  Epad.  sit.  19. 

I  Whv  fthould  we  present  our  wretchednesse  amid  this 
f  jollity  f 

Fauimt  itjmfiia  rjjert /trvuli 


TlMt  bot  young  men  may  go  aatl  we, 
Not  without  cport  and  mcfj  glee, 
Tbeir  firv-bniMk  tnm'i)  (o  uhe«  be. 
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CHAPTER  They  have  both  strength  and  reason  on  their  side : 
_X_  let  us  give  them  place:  we  have  no  longer  holde 
Upon  some  fast.  This  bloome  of  budding  beauty,  loves  not  to  be 
\j^J^  ^  handled  by  such  nummed,  and  so  clomsie  hands,  nor 
would  it  be  dealt-with  by  meanes  purely  materiall 
or  ordinary  stuffe.  For,  as  that  ancient  Philosopher 
answered  one  that  mocked  him,  because  hee  could 
not  obtaine  the  favour  of  a  yongling,  whom  he 
suingly  pursued :  My  friend  (quoth  he)  the  hooke 
bites  not  at  such  fresh  cheese.  It  is  a  conunerce 
needing  relation  and  mutuall  correspondency:  other 
pleasures  that  we  receive,  may  be  requitted  by  re- 
compences  of  different  nature :  but  this  cannot  be 
repaid  but  with  the  very  same  kinde  of  coyne. 
Verily,  the  pleasure  I  do  others  in  this  sport,  doth 
more  sweetly  tickle  my  imagination,  then  that  is 
done  unto  me.  Now  if  no  generous  minde,  can 
receive  pleasure  where  he  retumeth  none;  it  is  a 
base  minde  that  would  have  all  duty  and  delights 
to  feed  with  conference,  those  under  whose  charge 
he  remaineth.  There  is  no  beauty,  nor  favour,  nor 
familiarity  so  exquisite,  which  a  gaUant  minde  should 
desire  at  this  rate.  Now  if  women  can  do  us  no  good 
but  in  pittie,  I  had  much  rather  not  to  live  at  all, 
then  to  live  by  almes.  I  would  I  had  the  priviledge 
to  demande  of  them,  in  the  same  stile  I  have  heard 
some  beg  in  Italy :  Fate  bene  per  voi^  Do  some  good 
for  your  selfe:  or  after  the  manner  that  Cyrus  ex- 
horted his  souldiers ;  WJiosoever  loveth  mee^  let  him 
follow  mee.  Consort  your  selfe,  will  some  say  to  me, 
with  those  of  your  owne  condition,  whom  the  com- 
pany of  like  fortune  will  yeeld  of  more  easie  accesse. 
Oh  sottish  and  wallowish  composition ; 

— nolo 
Barbam  vellere  tnortuo  Uoni, — Mar.  x.  Epig,  xc.  9* 

I  will  not  pull  (though  not  a  fearde) 
When  he  is  dead  a  Lions  beard. 
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ion    useth    for    nn    objection    and    accusation  CHAPTBIt 
t  Menon,  that  iii  his  love  lie  dealt  with  fading       _^ 

I    take    more   sensuall    pleasure    by    onely  Upon  »onte 
[  the  miituall,  even  proporcioned  and  dchcate  ^^^ 
iture  of  two  yong  beauties ;  or  onely  to  eon- 
E  same  in  mine  imaginution,  then  if  my  selfe 
I  be  second  in  a  lumpish,  sad  and  dispropor- 
l  conjunction.      I    resigne    such    distasted  and 
appetites    unto    the    Emperour    Galba, 
medled    wltJi    none  but    east,  wonie,   hard-old 
;  And  to  that  poore  shtve. 

0  ^o  dii/ticiamt  talem  U  cemrrt  [lotrim, 
Ctw^ywf  tmlalit  otcula  J'erre  cmnu, 
AwtplMiiqae  awu  eorput  mm  pingtie  latrrlu. 

— OviiJ,  I'aU.  I.  El.  r.  49. 

Codi  ^>nunt  I  m«y  beholdc  tbt*  in  such  rue, 
And  kiMc  %hj  rhang'd  locki  with  my  dearest  grmce, 
And  with  mine  aniics  thy  llmmei  not  fat  embrace. 

amongst     bleniishing-deformities.     I     deeme 

iall  and  forced  beautie  to  bee  of  the  chiefcst. 

anrz  a  young  lad  of  r//mv.  supposing  by  gor- 

i  attires  to  purcha.se  tlie  beauty,  which  nature 

1  him,  came  to  the  Philosopher  Arccsilatis,  and 
k  of  him,  nhcOicr  a  xvtxc  man  could  be  in  love. 

Yet  marric  ((juoth  he)  no  it  xcere  not  with 

f  and  mtphisHciitt  fvauty,  an  thine  i.i.     The 

:  of  an  old  knowne  woman  is  in  my  seem- 

.  so  aifed  nor  so  ill-f»vourcd.  as  one  that's 

1  sleeked.     Shall  I  Ixiuldly  speake  it,  and 

my  throate  cut  for  my  lalraur  ?     Love  it 

'j  nor  naturalh/  in  seatoti,  but  in  the  a^ 

7  tnfaney: 

Qmtm  n  purllarmm  attrrera  choro, 
MiUe  lagactM  JalUrH  kotpittM, 
Ihtcrimnt  a&icvniai  ioliitu 
Cnin&u,  ambigviKptt  vmltlu 

—Horn.  CW.  U.  (M.  «.  M 


I 
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Whom  if  you  should  in  cme  of  wenches  place. 
With  hsire  loose-hnnging,  and  ambiguous  f&ce. 
Strangely  the  undiscem'd  distinction  might 
Deceive  a  thousand  strangers  of  siiarpe  sight. 

No  more  is  perfect  beauty.  For,  whereas  Homer 
extends  it  untill  such  time  as  the  chinne  begins  to 
bud.  Flato  himselfe  hath  noted  the  same  for  very 
rare.  And  the  cause  for  whicli  the  Sophister  Z)iwi 
termed  youthes  budding  hayres ;  Aiistogitons  and 
Harmodii,  is  notoriously  knowne.  In  nian-hoode  I 
finde  it  already  to  bee  somewhat  out  of  date,  much 
more  in  old  age. 


Imporlunus  enim  Iransvolat  aridat 
QaercuM.—Ibid.  iv.  Od.  xiii,  9. 

Importune  love  doth  over  flie, 

The  Okes  with  withered  old-age  drie. 


And  Margaret  Queen  of  Navarre,  lengthens  much 
(like  a  woman)  the  priviledge  of  women:  Ordaining 
thirty  yeares  to  be  the  season,  for  them  to  change  the 
title  of  f aire  into  good.  The  shorter  possession  we 
allow  it  over  our  Uves,  the  better  for  us.  Behold 
it's  behaviour.  It  is  a  prinoock  boy.  who  in  his 
schoole,  knows  not,  how  far  one  proceeds  against 
oU  order:  study,  exerciw,  cu.stome  and  practise,  are 
paths  to  insufficiency .-  the  novices  beare  all  the  sway ; 
Amor  ordinem  nescit.  Love  knoices  or  keeps  no  order. 
Surely  it's  course  hath  more  garbe,  when  it  is  com- 
mixt  with  unadvisednes  and  trouble:  faults  and  con- 
trary successes,  give  it  edge  and  grace  :  so  it  be  eager 
and  himgry,  it  little  importeth  whether  it  bee  prudent. 
Observe  but  how  he  staggers,  stumbleth  and  fooleth  ; 
you  fetter  and  shackle  him,  wlien  you  guide  him  by 
arte  and  discretion  :  and  you  force  his  sacred  liberty, 
when  you  submit  him  to  those  bearded,  grim  and 
tough-hard  hands.  Moreover,  I  often  heare  them 
"isplay  this  intelligence  as  absolutely  spiritual,  dis- 
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ditiring  to  draw  into  consideration  the  interest  which  CHAPTBIt 
■Uthe  scnces  have  in  the  same.  All  serveth  to  tlie  ^ 
purpose:  But  I  may  say.  that  I  hsvc  often  seen  Uponwm 
Mac  of  us  excuse  the  weakenesse  of  their  minds,  in  ^^^"^ 
ftraur  of  their  corporall  beauties ;  but  I  never  saw 
yet,  that  in  behalfe  of  the  mindes-beautics, 
and  ripe  soever  they  were,  would  aflbrd 
\g  hand  unto  a  body,  that  never  so  Utile 
ito  deelination.  Why  doth  not  some  one  of 
_  to  produce  that  noble  Socraticall  brood ; 
Ir  breed  that  precious  gcni,  between  the  body  and 
Ihe  mind,  purchasing  with  the  price  of  her  thighes  a 
Thilosmibtcail  and  spirituall  breed  and  intelligence ! 
*"*^^  B  the  bighc>t  rate  she  can  possibly  value 
Kt.  Pinto  appointeth  in  his  laws,  tlmt  he  who 
Poformeth  a  notanle  and  worthy  exploite  in  warre. 
mnag  the  time  of  that  expe<Htion,  should  not  be 
denied  u  kisse  or  refused  any  other  amorous  favour, 
rf  whomsoe^'cr  he  shall  pU-ase  to  desire  it,  without 
Mnect  cither  of  his  ill-favourdnes.  defonnity,  or  age. 
WHt  be  deemeth  so  Just  and  allowable  in  commcn- 
of  Military  valour,  may  not  the  same  h*.-  thought 
M  birftiU  in  commendation  of  some  other  worth  T 
why  is  not  some  one  of  them  possessed  with  the 
httor  to  preoecupate  on  bir  companions  the  glory 
"*"■  cbaste  love  ?  cha-ste  I  may  well  wiy ; 

■■1  «'  ipiamJo  ad  prtrlia  I'cwiiui  etf, 
Vl  quondam  ttipti&M  magnuM  nmt  tiribtu  ipii 
H  <w*N>/Nnf.- Vmo.  <iwg.  UL  98. 

If  otK-e  II  rotpc  to  ii*ndy-gripet;  ui  great. 
Bat  rnrcc-lcwe  fire  in  itiibblr  ;  m  hit  bcMr, 
ftageth  amaiM,  bat  all  In  ralnc. 

>thered  in  ones  thought,  are  not  the  woorst. 
idc  this  notable  commentarie,  escaped  from 
I  6ux  of  babling :  a  flux  sometimes  as  violent 
PliurtAill, 
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CHAPTER  ^'  muntm  tpotuijurtivo  mwure  mo&M, 

V  Procurrii  ceuio  tdrgmu  i  grenuo : 

U    ~Mtii>  Quod  mufTfE  oiliUe  moUi  mb  vetU  locatunt, 

j^jlU^  ^  Dum  advailu  mairit  protiUt,  excutUur, 

Vligil  Atque  illud  prono  pracepi  agilur  decurtu, 

Hide  moMol  Iruli  contciut  on  mbor. — Catul,  £1,  L  19< 

As  when  some  fruit  by  stealth  sent  from  hir  friend, 
From  chaste  lap  of  a  virgin  doth  descend, 
Which  by  hir,  under  her  soft  aprone  plast, 
Starting  at  mothers  comming  thence  is  cast : 
And  trilling  downe  in  hast  doth  head-long  go, 
A  guilty  blush  in  hir  sad  face  doth  flo. 

/  say,  that  both  male  and  female,  are  cast  in  one 
same  moulde  ;  instruction  and  custome  excepted,  there 
is  710  great  difference  betweene  them :  PuUo  calleth 
them  both  inrnfiPerently  to  the  society  of  all  studies, 
exercises,  charges  and  functions  of  warre  and  peace, 
in  his  Commonwealth.  And  the  Philosopher  ^n^- 
thenes  took  away  al  distinction  betweene  thdr  vertue 
and  ours.  It  is  much  more  easie  to  accuse  the  one 
sexe,  then  to  excuse  the  other.  It  is  that  which  some 
say  proverbially,  ///  may  the  Kill  call  the  Oven  burnt 
taile. 

THE  SIXTH  CHAPTER 

Of  Coaches 

WV  is  easie  to  verifie,  that  excellent 
/  authors,  writing  of  causes  do  not 
\  only  make  use  of  those  which  they 
/  imagine  true,  but  eftsoones  of  sudi 
]  as  themselves  beleeve   not :   alwayes 

, (  provided  they  have  some  invention 

beautie.  They  speake  sufficiently,  truly  and 
profitably,  if  they  speake  ingeniously.  We  cannot 
assure  our  selves  of  the  chiefe  cause :  we  hudle  up  a 
many  together,  to  see  whether  by  chance  it  shall  be 
found  in  that  number, 
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Samqw  tmam  diarr-  eautam,  C 

Sim  tatit  ut,  Mnmt  pitirt*  umdt  mm  lamem  til. 

— LucHBT.  vi.  700.  Q 

Enough  It  in  not  one  cause  to  devise, 
But  uiore,  whereof  that  one  may  yet  MrUe. 

Will  you  deiimnd  of  me,   whence  this  custonic 
h.  to  btesse  oii  say   God    heipe  to    those   that 
c?     \Vc  produce  three  sortes  of  winde;    that 
ng  from  belowe  is  too  undeceut ;  that  from  the 
mouth,  implieth  some  reproach  of  gounnaiidisc ;  the 
tliifd  is  !ince&inf|;:  aiid  because  it  commeth  from  Uie 
head,  and   is   without   imputation,  we  thus   kindly 
cntertjune  it :   Smile  not  at  this  subtilty,  it  is  (as 
MMDe  say)  AriMittles.     Me  seemeth  to  have  read  in 
PUUnrcn  \vi\\o  of  all  the  authors  I  know,  hath  best 
comniixt  arte  with  nature,  and   coupled  judgement 
with  learning)  where  he  yeeldeth  a  reason,  why  those 
vhich  travell  by  sea,  do  sometimes  feele  such  quatmcs 
ml  riauj{>  of  the  stomiick,  saying,  that  it  proceedeth 
of  a  kindc  of  feare :  having  fuund-out  some  reason, 
^  which  he  prooveth,  that  feare  may  cause  such  an 
I  cfltct.     My  selfe  who  am  much  subject  imto  it,  know 
I  *dl,  that  this  cause  doth  nothing  concerne  me.    And 
!  blow  it.  not  by  argument,  l)ut  Ijy  necessary  experi- 
ence, without  alleaging  what  some  have  tolde  me. 
ttat  the  like  doth  often  happert  unto  beasts,  namely 
Uo  5winc.  when  they  are  farthest  from  apprehend- 
I  ing  any  danger:  and  what  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
i'Mfa  assured  me  of  himselfe,  and  who  is  greatly  sub- 
KJKt  uolo  it,  that  twice  or  UiHcc  in  a  tempestuous 
being   surprised   with    exceeding  feare,   all 
of  desire  or    inchnation  to  vomit  had   left. 
As  to  that  ancient  good  fellow;  Pejtu  vejcabar 
I  ut  pericubtm   mihi  tuccurreret,      I  ivas  tcorge 
i  then  that  danger  could  fieipe  tuc.    1  never  appre- 


'.  feare 


upon 


the  water;   nor 


any 


where  else 


hare  I  oftai  had  jost  cause  oSred  me,  if  death 
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iAPTEH  it  selfe  may  give  it)  which  either  might  trouble  ot 

astony  me.     It  proceedeth  sometimes  as  well  from 

Coaches  want  of  judgement,  as  from  lacke  of  courage.  All 
the  dangers  I  liave  had,  have  beene  when  mine  eyes 
were  wide-open,  and  my  sight  cleare,  sound  and  per- 
fect :  For,  even  to  fcnre,  courage  is  required.  It 
hath  sometimes  steaded  me,  in  respect  of  others,  to 
direct  and  keepe  my  flight  in  order,  that  so  it  might 
be,  if  not  witliout  feare,  at  least  without  dismay  and 
astonishment.  Indeed  it  was  moved,  but  not  amazed 
nor  distracted.  Undanted  mindes  march  further,  and 
represent  flight,  not  onely  temperate,  setled  and 
sound,  but  also  fierce  and  bold.  Report  we  that 
which  Alcibindes  relateth  of  Socrates  his  companion 
in  armes.  I  found  (saith  he)  after  the  route  .ind  dis- 
comfiture of  our  armie,  both  him  and  Lnvhez  in  the 
last  ranke  of  those  that  ranne  away,  and  with  ell 
safety  and  leasure  considered  him.  for  I  was  mounted 
upon  an  excellent  good  horse,  and  he  on  foote,  and  so 
had  we  combated  all  day.  I  noted  first,  how  in  re- 
spect of  Lachcz:  he  shewed  both  discreet  judgement 
and  undanted  resolution :  then  I  observed  the  un- 
dismaide  bravery  of  his  march,  nothing  different  from 
his  ordinary  pace :  his  tooke  orderly  and  constant, 
duly  observing  and  heedily  judging  what  ever  passed 
round  about  him :  sometimes  viewing  the  one.  and 
sometimes  looking  on  the  other  both  friends  and 
enemies,  with  so  composed  a  manner,  that  he  seemed 
to  encourage  the  one  and  nienace  the  other,  signify- 
ing, that  whosoever  should  attempt  his  life,  must 
purcliase  the  same,  or  his  blood  at  a  high-valued 
rate  ?  and  thus  they  both  saved  themselves ;  for,  men 
do  not  willingly  graple  with  these ;  but  follow  such 
as  shew  or  feare  or  dismay.  I-o  liere  the  testimony 
of  that  renowned  Captaine,  wlio  teacheth  us  what 
wee  daily  finde  by  experience,  that  there  is  nothing 
doth  sooner  cast  us  into  dangers,  then  an  inconside- 
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MS«  to  avoide  tlieni.     (^w  tiriwruf  nanus 
^  wmiu  J'erme  jtenaiJi  ext.     The  leitiie  Jeare  there 

^^  W  commmUtf,  t/ic  Ifsse  diinger  thire  is.  Our  Ot 
people  U  to  blaine.  to  say,  such  u  one  feareth  dcutii, 
wben  it  would  sigtiitic,  that  he  thinkes  on  it,  and  doth 
flopeaee  the  same.  Korcbight  dutli  equally  belong  as 
well  to  that  which  couccmeth  us  in  gooil,  as  touch  us 
ia  enlL      To  foraiih-r  and  _pi(/gc  danger,  is  in  some 

'  tort,  not  to  bee  danted  at  it.  I  doe  not  find  my  sclfe 
suffiaently  strong  to  withstand  the  blow  and  violence 
of  this  paviion  of  fcare,  or  of  any  other  impetuosity, 
were  I  once  thereu'ith  vanquished  and  deterred,  I 
ooaU  never  safely  recover  my  selfe.  He  that  should 
make  my  iiiinde  forgoe  her  footing,  could  never  bring 
her  unto  her  place  aguine.  She  doth  over  lively 
aound.  and  over  deepely  search  into  her  sclfe:  And 
tbetefore  never  sulfers  the  wound  which  pierced  the 
aune,  to  be  throughly  cured  and  consolidated,  it 
hath  beene  happy  for  me,  that  nu  inlinnity  could 
ever  yet  dispUce  tier.  1  oppose  nnd  present  my  sclfe  in 
the  best  ward  1  have,  against  alt  charges  and  assaults 
that  be»et  mee.  Thus  the  tirst  that  ^Siould  bcare  me 
awsy.  would  maike  nie  unrecoveruble.  I  encounter 
Dot  two :  which  way  .soever  spoilc  should  enter  my 
hold,  there  am  1  opeu,  and  remcdilesly  drowned. 
f^lii  m  III  saith,  that  n  wise  man  can  rtever  paste  from 
tmt  alate  to  itt  contrary.  I  have  some  opiiuon  aiiswcr- 
iag  his  sentence,  titat  he  tcho  hath  onee  beene  a  very 
foolc  Aail  at  tui  time  proove  veric  ivise.  God  senoa 
oqr  ould  answerable  to  my  clothj>,  and  passions  answer- 
mg  the  meanes  1  have  to  indure  them.  Nature  having 
ilanmii  il  mee  on  one  side,  hath  covered  mee  on  the 
other.  Having  disarmed  me  of  strength,  she  hath 
armed  me  with  iasenMbility.  and  a  r^mlar  or  sol\ 
apprehension.  I  cannot  long  endure  (and  lesse  could 
in  my  youth)  to  ride  either  in  coach  or  litter,  or  to  go 
in  •  boat ;  and  both  in  the  Ctt^  and  country  1  hate 
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IHAPTER  ail  manner  of  riding,  but  a  horse-back  :  And  can  lesse 
endure  a  litter,  then  a  coach,  and  by  the  same  reason, 
ches  more  easily  a  rough  agitation  upon  the  water,  whence 
commonly  proeeedeth  feare,  tlien  the  soft  stirring  a 
man  shall  reele  in  calme  weather.  By  the  same 
easie  gentle  motion,  wliich  the  oares  give,  convay- 
ing  the  boat  under  us,  I  wot  not  how,  I  feele  both 
my  head  intoxicated  and  my  stomacke  distempered: 
as  I  cannot  Hkewlse  abide  a  shaking  stoole  under 
me.  When  as  either  the  saile,  or  the  gliding 
course  of  the  water  doth  equaly  carry  us  away, 
or  that  we  are  but  towed,  that  gently  ghding  and 
even  agitation,  doth  no  whit  distemper  or  hurt 
me.  It  is  an  mterrupted  and  broken  motion,  that 
offends  mee;  and  more  when  it  is  languishing. 
I  am  not  able  to  display  its  forme.  Phisitions 
have  taught  mee  to  bind  and  gird  my  selfe  with  a 
napkin  or  swatii  round  about  the  lower  part  of  my 
belly,  as  a  remedy  for  this  accident ;  which  as  yet 
I  have  not  tride,  beeing  accustomed  to  wrestle  and 
withstand  sucli  defects  as  are  in  mee ;  and  tame  them 
by  my  selfe.  Were  my  memory  sufficiently  informed 
of  them,  I  would  not  thinke  my  time  lost,  heere  to 
set  down  the  infinite  variety,  which  histories  present 
unto  us,  of  the  use  of  coaches  in  the  service  of  warre : 
divers  according  to  the  nations,  and  different  accord- 
ing to  the  ages :  to  my  seeming  of  great  effect  and 
necessity.  So  tliat  it  is  wondrously  strange,  how  we 
have  lost  all  true  knowledge  of  them ;  I  will  onely 
aleadge  this,  that  even  lately  in  our  fathers  time,  the 
Hungarians  did  very  availefully  bring  them  into 
fashion,  and  profitably  set  them  a  work  against  the 
Turks ;  every  one  of  them  containing  a  Targattier 
and  a  Muskettier,  with  a  certaine  number  of  harque- 
buses or  calivers,  ready  charged;  and  so  ranged,  that 
they  might  make  good  use  of  them :  and  all  over 
covered  with  a  pavesado,  after  the  manner  of  a  Gal- 
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:.     They  made  the  front  of  their  battaile  with  CHAPrSi^ 

thoUMind  such  coaches :  and  after  the  Cannon        ^\ 

i  pUyd.  caused  them  to  disc}iargc  and  shoote  uff  Ofc 

'olie  of  small  shott  upon  tlieir  enemies,  before  tliey 

>uld  know  or  fcclc.  what  the  rest  of  the  forces 

lid  doe :  which  was  no  small  advancement ;  or  ii' 

t  this,  they  mainely  drove  those  coaches  amidde 

;  thickest  of  their  enemies  squadrons,  with  pur- 

le   to   brenke,   disroute   and    make  wale   through 

Besides  tlie  IjencHt  ami  hcipe    they    might 

ike  of  tJieni,  in  any  suspicious  or  danjjerous  plai-e, 

flanke  their  troupes  marching  from  place  to  place : 

in  hast  to  encompassc,  to  eiiibarricado,  to  cover 

fortifie  any  lodgement  or  quarter.       In  my  time, 

itlemaii  of  quality,  in  one  of  our  frontiers,  un- 

ly  and  so  burly  of  body,  that  hee  could  finde 

hone  able  to  bcare    his    wuight,  and    having   a 

"  or  deadly  fudc  in  hand,  was  wont  to  travaile 

down   in  a  coach   made  after  this  fashion, 

much  ea-se  and  good  in  it.      But  leave 

_       warlike  coaches,   as   if  tlieir   nullity  were 

fidficiently    knowne    by    better    tokens ;    The 

King^  of  our  first  race  were  wont  to  travcll  in 

drawne  by  foure  oxen.      Mark  Autonie  was 

that   caused    himselfe.    accompanied    with 

harlot  to    be   drawne  by  Lyons  fitted 

So  did  Helioffttbahut  after  him,  nani- 

!e  GMe  the   mother  of  the  (>ods :   and 

Tigers,  counterfeiting  Ciod   limxhux:   who 

would   also    l>ee   orawne    in  a  coach  by 

.:    and   an-othcr    time    by    fourc    ma.s- 

and  by  foure  naked   wenches,  causing 

to  bee  drawne  by  them  in  pompc  and  state, 

all  naked.     The  emperour  t'trmwi,  made 

to  bee  drawne  by  Kstrigcs  of   exceeding 

,  so  that  hcc  ratlicr  seemed  to  Hyc,  then  to 

on  wbedes.     The  strangeiiesse  of  these  inven- 
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CHAPTER  tions,  doth  bring  tliis  other  thing  unto  my  fantaste. 
"1_  That  it  is  a  kinde  of  pvisilanimity  in  Monarkes,  and 
Khes  a  testimony  that  they  doe  not  sufficiently  know  what 
they  are,  when  they  labour  to  shew  their  worth,  and 
endevour  to  appeaie  unto  the  world,  by  excessive  and 
intolerable  expenoes.  A  thing,  which  in  a  strange 
country  might  somewliat  bee  excused  ;  but  amongst 
his  native  subjects,  where  hee  swayeth  all  in  all,  nee 
draweth  from  his  dignity  the  extreamest  degree  of 
honour,  that  hee  may  possible  attaine  unto.  As  for 
a  gentleman,  in  his  owne  private  house  to  apparrel 
himselfe  richly  and  curiously,  I  deeme  it  a  matter 
vaine  and  superfluous :  his  house,  his  houshold,  his 
traine  and  his  kitchin  doe  sufficiently  answere  for 
him.  The  counseil  which  Isooatcs  giveth  to  his 
King  {in  my  conceite)  seemeth  to  carry  some  reason : 
wlien  hee  wilieth  him  to  bee  richly-stored  and  stately 
adorned  with  mooveables  and  houshold-stuffe,  forso- 
much  as  it  is  an  expenee  of  contuiuance,  and  which 
descendeth  even  to  his  posterity  or  lieires :  And  to 
avoyde  all  magnificences,  which  presently  vanish 
both  from  custome  and  memory.  I  loved  when  I 
was  a  yonger  brother  to  set  my  selfe  foorth  and  bee 
gaye  in  cloathes,  though  I  wanted  other  necessaires ; 
and  it  became  mee  well :  There  are  some  on  whose 
backes  their  rich  Robes  weepe,  or  as  wee  say  their 
rich  cloathes  aie  lyned  with  heavy  debts.  "We  have 
divers  strange  tales  of  our  auncient  Kings  frugalitie 
about  their  owne  persons,  and  in  their  gifts :  great 
and  farre  renouned  Kings  both  in  credit,  in  valour 
and  in  fortune,  l^eviosthenes  malnely  combates  tlie 
law  of  his  Citie,  who  assigned  their  publique  money 
to  be  imployed  about  the  stately  setting  forth  « 
their  playes  and  teasts :  He  wilieth  that  their  m^ 
niticence  sliould  bee  scene  in  the  quimtity  of  tul 
ships  well  manned  and  appointed,  and  amoles  well 
furnished.  And  they  have  reason  to  accuse  Theo- 
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pArcutus^  who  in  his  booke  of  riches  established  a  chapter 
contrarie  opinion,  and  upholdeth  such  a  quality  of  ^ 
expences,  to  be  the  true  fruit  of  wealth  and  plenty.  Of  Coadies 
They  are  pleasures  (saith  Aristotle)  that  onely  touch 
the  vulgar  and  basest  communalty,  which  as  soone  as 
a  man  is  satisfied  with  them,  vanish  out  of  minde ; 
and  whereof  no  man  of  sound  judgement  or  gravity 
can  make  any  esteeme.  The  implojrment  of  it,  as 
more  profitable,  just  and  durable  would  seeme  more 
royally  worthy  and  commendable,  about  ports,  havens, 
fortifications  and  walles ;  in  sumptuous  buildings,  in 
churches,  hospitals,  coUedges,  mending  of  heigh- 
wayes  and  streetes,  and  such  like  monuments:  in 
which  things  Pope  Gregory  the  thirteenth  shall  leave 
aye-lasting  and  commendable  memoiy  unto  his 
name:  and  wherein  our  Queene  Catherin  should 
witnes  unto  succeeding  ages  her  naturall  liberality 
and  exceeding  bounty,  if  her  meanes  were  answer- 
able to  her  a^ection.  Fortune  hath  much  spighted 
mee  to  hinder  the  structure  and  breake-off  the 
finishing  of  our  new-bridge  in  our  great  Citty ;  and 
before  my  death  to  deprive  mee  of  all  hope  to  see 
the  great  necessity  of  it  set  forward  againe.  More- 
over, it  appeareth  unto  subjects,  spectators  of 
these  triumphs,  that  they  have  a  show  made  them 
of  their  owne  riches,  and  that  they  are  feasted 
at  their  proper  charges :  For,  the  people  doe  easily 
presume  of  their  kings,  as  wee  doe  of  our  servants ; 
that  they  should  take  care  plenteously  to  provide  us 
of  whatsoever  wee  stand  in  neede  of,  but  that  on 
their  behalfe  they  should  no  way  lay  hands  on  it. 
And  therefore  the  Emperor  Galba,  sitting  at  supper, 
having  taken  pleasure  to  heare  a  musician  play  and 
sing  before  him,  sent  for  his  casket,  out  of  which  he 
tooke  a  handful  of  Crowns  and  put  them  into  his 
hand,  with  these  wordes,  Take  this^  not  as  a  gift  of 
the  picblique  money ^  but  of  jnine  owne  private  store. 
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CHAPTER  So  is  it,  that  it  often  commeth  to  passe,  that  tiie 

common   people  have  reason   to  grudge,  and   that 

OfCoKhes  their  eyes  are  fedde,  with  that  which  should  feede 
their  belly.  Liberality  it  selfe,  in  a  soveraigne  hand 
is  not  in  her  owne  luster :  private  men  have  more 
right,  and  may  challenge  more  interest  in  her.  For, 
talcing  the  matter  exactly  as  it  is,  a  KiTig  hath  no- 
tfdng  that  is  properly  his  owrw  ;  ftee  oweth  even  him- 
selfe  to  others.  Authority  is  not  given  in  favour  of 
tlie  authoiisiiig,  but  rather  in  favour  of  the  authorised. 
A  superiour  is  never  created  for  his  oivne  profit, 
but  rather  for  tlie  bendit  of  the  ijiferiour :  And  a 
Phisition  is  tTistituted  for  tne  sicke,  not  for  kimse^e. 
AU  Magistracie,  even  as  each  arte,  rejecteth  Iter  end 
out  of  Iter  selfe.  NulUi  ars  in  se  versatur.  No  arte 
is  aU  in  it  selfe.  Wherefore  the  govemours  and 
overseers  of  Princes  childhood  or  minority,  who  so 
earnestly  endeavor  to  imprint  this  vertue  of  bounty 
and  liberality  in  them ;  and  teach  them  not  to  refuse 
any  thing,  and  esteeme  nothing  so  well  imployed, 
as  what  they  shall  give  (an  instruction  which  in  my 
dayes  I  have  scene  in  great  credit)  either  they  pre- 
ferre  and  respect  more  their  owne  profit  than  thdr 
masters ;  or  else  they  understand  not  aright  to  whom 
they  speake.  It  is  too  easie  a  matter  to  imprint 
liberality  in  him,  that  hath  wherewith  plenteously 
to  satisfie  what  he  desireth  at  other  mens  charges. 
And  his  estimation  being  directed  not  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  present,  but  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  meanes,  that  excrciseth  the  same,  it 
commeth  to  prove  vaine  in  so  puissant  hands.  They 
are  found  to  bee  prodigall,  before  they  be  liberaU. 
Therefore  it  is  but  of  small  commendation,  in  respect 
of  other  royall  vertues.  And  the  onely  (as  said  the 
tyrant  Dionysius)  that  agreed  and  squared  well  with 
tyrannic  it  selfe.  I  would  rather  teach  him  the  verse 
of  the  ancient  labourer, 
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Not  whole  Mckes,  but  by  tbc  hand 

ihould  sow  bin  !)ccd  1'  the  Und. 
--Plit.  Dr  Alhm. 
— EuA».  Chil.  iii.  wnt.  1,  >d.  32. 


^That  whosoever  will  reape  any  commodity  by  it, 
must  sow  with  bis  hand,  and  not  powre  out  of  the 
Mcke :  tliftt  corne  must  bv  dixcreetly  scattered,  and 
mol  laviaMif  dispersed:  And  that  being  to  give,  or  to 
mr  better,  to  pay  and  restore  to  such  a  multitude 
01  people,  according  as  they  have  deserved,  he  ought 
to  be  a  loyall,  faithfuU.  and  advised  distributer 
thereof.  If  the  liberality  of  a  Prince  be  without 
bcedy  discretion  and  measure.  1  would  rather  have 
faim  covetous  and  sparing.  l*rincely  i>ertue  seemeth 
t»  coHMtMt  most  in /ftisiiir.  And  of  all  parU  of  justice, 
that  doth  best  and  most  belong  to  Kings,  which 
aecpcnpuiieth  liberality.  Far  they  have  it  par- 
tieuUny  reserved  to  their  charge ;  whereas  all  other 
,  tbey  happily  exercise  the  same  by  the  intcr- 
1  of  others.  Immoderate  bounty  is  a  xceake 
to  lui/uire  them  jspiod  iri'//  .■  for  it  rejectcth 
^  people  than  it  obtaineth  :  Qiio  in  plures  usus 
■R.  montu  in  muUos  uti  possis.  Quid  autem  est  stuiiius, 
^mdm,  quod  libenter  facias,  curare  ut  id  diutius  facere 
sum  poasM  f  (Cic.  (J^.  i.).  The  more  yon  Imxx  used  it 
Im  mttmy,  the  Usse  may  ;/ou  use  it  to  many  more:  And 
■to/  is  more  fond  than  tcluit  yott  uiUingly  tcouJd  doe, 
lo  pnsvide  you  can  »o  longer  doe  it  t  And  if  it  be 
loied  without  respect  of  merit,  it  shameth  htm 
rtcctvctli  the  same,  and  is  received  without 
Some  Tyrants  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
hatred,  by  the  very  hands  of  those,  whom 
'  had  rashly  preferred  and  wrongfully  advanced  : 
le  of  men,  meaning  to  assure  the  possession 
unlawfully  and  indirectly  gotten,  if  they 
bold    in  contempt    and    hatred,  him    from 
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CHAPTER  whom  they  held  tliem,  and  in  that  combine  then* 
ZL       selves    unto    the   ^'ulga^  judgement    and    comnun 

Of  Coaches  opinion.  7'//f  .tubjccts  of  a  Prince,  rashly  exi^atsid 
in  fiis  gififi,  become  impudently  excessive  in  bcgginm 
they  adhere,  not  unto  reason,  but  unto  exampuj 
Verily  we  have  often  just  cause  to  blush,  for  od 
impudeney.  We  are  over-paid  according  to  justice 
when  the  recompence  equaleth  our  senice :  fbn 
doe  we  not  owe  a  kinde  of  naturall  duty  to  oin 
Princes  ?  If  he  beare  our  charge,  he  doth  ovei| 
much ;  it  sufficeth  if  hee  assist  it :  the  over-plus  i( 
called  a  benefit,  which  cannot  be  exacted ;  for  th^ 
very  name  of  libera.lity  implyeth  liberty.  After  ovi 
fashion  we  have  never  done ;  what  is  received  is  IN 
more  reckoned  of:  onely  future  liberality  is  lo^^J 
Wherefore  the  more  a  Prince  doth  exltaust  fdmte^ 
in  giving,  the  more  friends  he  impoverisheth.  Hoi| 
should  he  satisfie  intemperate  desires,  which  increasi 
according  as  they  are  replenished  ?  Who  so  hath  hA 
mnde  on  taking,  hath  it  no  more  on  xchat  he  ham 
ta/i'eti.  Covetousnesse  hath  nothing  so  prfmer,  as  fl( 
bee  UTigratefulf.  The  example  of  Cyr^t^i  shal  not  lit 
fit  this  place,  for  the  behoofe  of  our  kings  of  thesS 
daies,  as  a  toucli-stone,  to  know  whetlier  their  gifts 
be  wel  or  ill  employed  ;  and  make  them  perceivd 
how  much  more  happily  that  Emperour  did  wound 
and  oppresse  them,  than  tliey  doe.  Whereby  tijey 
are  afterward  forced  to  exact  and  borrow  of  their 
unknowne  subjects,  and  rather  of  such  as  they  havi 
wronged  and  aggrieved,  tlien  of  those  they  have  en* 
riched  and  done  good  unto :  and  receive  no  aidsj 
where  any  thing  is  gratitude,  except  the  namei 
CrcESUfi  upbraided  him  with  his  lavish  bounty,  and 
calculated  what  his  treasure  would  amount  unto,  i] 
he  were  more  sparing  and  close-handed.  A  desiR 
surprised  him  to  jiistifie  his  liberality,  and  dispatchiiu 
letters  over  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  to  such  grejfl 
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Sb  estate,  whom  hee  had  piirticularly  advanced,  chaptb 
I  every  one  to  assist  him  with  as  much  money  ^ 
CSould,  for  ui  urgent  necessitie  of  his;  and  OfC«w^ 
f  to  send  it  him  by  declaration :  when  all 
K  oouDt-bookcs  or  notes  were  brou^'ht  him,  each 
■I  friends  suppoMng  that  it  suflired  not,  to  offer 
1  DO  more  than  they  had  received  of  his  bounteous 
tality.  but  addinjf  much  of  their  owne  unto  it.  it 
I  found,  that  the  said  suinnie  amounted  unto  much 
re  than  the  nig^rdly  sparing'  of  Crcesiia.  Where- 
in (yvruM  said,  /  am  rui  Irxxe  greedy  of  riches,  than 
er  Princes,  hut  I  am  rather  a  better  husband  of 
■L  fott  see  ivith  jchnt  xmali  venture  I  hai^e  pur- 
ttd  the  unvalunb/e  tri'ivture  of  so  rnany  friends,  and 
i  wmteh  more ^ fait Af III/  treaifttrers  they  are  to  mee, 
m  mercenary  men  xcauld  be,  xcithout  lAUgation  and 
%amt  t^etHon :  and  my  exche^pier  or  treasury  belter 
Wtd  than  in  paltery  codfers  ;  A//  n/iirh  I  dnnv  upon 
Ike  hate,  Ihc  envtj  and  the  cmitempt  of  other  Prinvex. 
le ancient  Rmpcrours  were  wont  to  draw  som  excuse, 
-  the  superfluity  of  their  sports  and  publike  shewes, 
'somtidi  as  their  authority  did  in  some  sort  depend 
;  least  in  apparance)  from  the  will  of  the  Romane 
Bple;  which  from  all  ages  are  accustomed  to  be 
ttend  by  such  kinde  of  spectacles  and  e\ces.se. 
Hot  they  were  particular  ones  who  had  bred  tliis 
Mame,  to  gratitie  their  con-citizens  and  fellowes : 
Kcially  by  their  purse,  by  such  profusion  and 
ifnificencc  It  was  cleane  altered,  when  the 
■ten  and  chiefe  rulers  came  once  to  imitate  the 
Kl  Peeunianim  transtalio  a  jristLs  donatus  ad 
BnM  iWfi  debet  lilieralis  vtderi  (Cic.  Off.  \.).  The 
wing  <^  money  from  riffht  owners  to  strangers  shonJd 
]  aeente  liberality.  Philip,  because  tiis  sonne  in- 
KToured  by  gifVs  to  purchase  the  good  will  of  the 
■rriW?""f.  by  a  letter  seemed  to  be  dLspleased, 
i  efaid  him  io  this  manner :      What  ?     Wouldest 
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CHAPTER  thou  have  thy  subjects  to  account  tkeefm-  tfieir  purge- 
^'        bearer,  and  not  repute  thee  for  their  King  ?     Wut  thou 

Of  CoKhei  frequent  and  practise  them  ?  Tlien  doe  it  with  the 
benefits  of  thy  verfjte,  not  with  those  of  thy  cofers: 
Yet  was  it  a  goodly  thing  to  cause  a  great  quantity 
of  great  trees,  all  branehie  and  greene,  to  Dee  far 
brought  and  planted  in  plots  yeelding  nothing  but 
dry  gravell,  representing  a  wilde  shady  forrest,  divided 
in  due  seemely  proportion  :  And  the  first  day,  to  put 
into  the  same  a  thousand  Estriges,  a  thousand  Stagges, 
a  thousand  wilde  Boares,  and  a  thousand  Buckes, 
yeelding  them  over  to  bee  hunted  and  killed  by  the 
common  people :  the  next  morrow  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  assembly  to  cause  a  hundred  great  Lions,  a 
hundred  Leopards,  and  three  hundred  huge  Beares  to 
be  baited  and  tugged  in  pieces :  and  for  the  third 
day,  in  bloody  manner  and  good  earnest  to  make  three 
hundred  couple  of  Gladiators  or  Fencers,  to  combate 
and  murder  one  another ;  as  did  the  Emperour  Prohus. 
It  was  also  a  goodly  shew,  to  see  those  huge  Amphi- 
theaters all  enchased  with  rich  marble,  on  the  outside 
curiously  wrought  with  [carved]  statues,  and  all  the 
inner  side  glittering  with  precious  and  rare  embellish- 
ments. 

Baltheus  en  gemniU,  en  illUa  portiau  auro. 
A  belt  beset  with  gemiiiei  behold. 
Behold  a  waike  b«dawb'd  with  gold. 

All  the  sides  round  about  that  great  void,  replenished 
and  invironed  from  the  ground  unto  the  very  top, 
with  three  or  fourescore  rankes  of  steps  and 
likewise  all  of  marble  covered  with  faire  cushions, 

— exeat,  inquit, 
Si  pudor  at,  et  de  pulviJia  Murgal  equain, 
Cujut  Tt3  iegi  7um  itu0cil.~Jv\m.  Sal.  iji.  153. 
If  shjune  there  be,  let  him  be  gone,  he  cries. 
And  from  his  knightly  cushion  let  him  rise. 
Whose  substance  to  the  law  doth  not  auSice. 
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rhcre  might  conveniently  bre  placed  an  hundred  Gi 
liou&and  men.  and  all  sit  at  ease.  And  the  plaine- 
Dund-worke  of  it,  where  sports  were  to  be  acted,  oc 
I  by  Art  to  cause  the  same  to  open  and  chap  in 
der  with  gaps  and  cranlshes.  representint;  hollow 
ftTcnies  which  vomited  out  the  hcAsts  appointed  for 
be  spectacle :  that  ended,  immediately  to  overflow 
I  all  with  a  maine  decpe  sea,  fraught  with  store  of 
k-motisteni  and  other  strange  tishes.  all  overlaid 
,.tb  goodly  tall  ships,  ready  rigd  and  appointed  to 
feptcsent  a  Scji-tight ;  and  Ihirclly,  suddenly  to  make 
t  sDiooth  and  drie  againe,  for  the  combate  of 
GUdiatont:  and  fourthly,  being  forthwith  cleansed, 
to  strewe  it  over  with  V'ermihon  and  Storax.insteede 
of  gniTell,  for  the  erecting  of  a  solemne  banket,  for 
■11  that  infinite  nunilnrr  of  people  :  the  last  act  of  one 
oody  day. 

«  drtcendenlu  itremr 


wie»,  mpta^ue  rvragiiu  lemr 
EmtnitM  fim,  tl  iudem  nrpe  Calehu 
Al^CM  OMM  etvcto  ertttnatl  arbuia  libra. 
J/k  mimm  wAm  nktHria  crrnrre  mauira 
ncKrtoMiiinu  uru 


w  oA  have  Me  beheld  wild  bouU  apprarc 
iFimn  broken  gulfn  ofrjirth,  upon  lORir  parte 
POf  Mndc  that  did  not  linkc?  how  often  there 

Jimee  did  golilcii  iHMigha  ore  laflVun'd  atarte  } 
LHornnely  ■■«  we  nionalen  of  the  Wf>od, 
I  Bat  1  have  Mtttv  Sea-^lvea  wboui  Bcarea  wlthfllootl. 
Aad  mteb  a  klmle  of  beait  •>  mij;hl  be  named 
A  bone,  but  in  moat  foule  proportion  framed. 

They  have    sometimes    caused    an   high   steepy 
— '"tne  to  arise  in  the  midst  of  the  sayd  Amphi- 
I,  all  over-spred  with  fniitfull  and  flourishing 
(  of  all  sorter,  on  the  top  whereof  gushed  out 
B  of  water,  as  from  out  the  source  of  a  purling 
Other  times  they  have  produced  therein  a 
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CHAPTER  great  tall  Ship  floating  up  and  downe,  which  of  it 
selfe  opened  and  spUt  a  sunder,  and  after  it  had  dis- 

pt  Coaches  gorged  from  out  it's  bulke,  foure  or  five  hundred  wild 
beasts  to  bee  baited,  it  closed  and  vanished  away  of 
it  selfe,  without  any  visible  helpe.  Sometimes  from 
out  the  bottome  of  it,  they  caused  streakes  and 
purlings  of  sweete  water  to  spoute  up,  bubiing  to  the 
highest  top  of  the  frame,  and  gently  watring,  sprink- 
ling and  refreshing  that  infinite  multitude.  To  keepe 
and  cover  themselves  from  the  violence  of  the  wether, 
they  caused  that  huge  compasse  to  he  all  overspred, 
sometimes  with  purple  sailes,  all  curiously  wrought 
with  the  needle,  sometimes  of  silke,  and  of  some  other 
colour,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  they  pleased, 
they  displaid  and  spred,  or  drewe  and  pulled  them  in 
againe. 

Quamvu  nott  modico  caleant  tpeclacula  solo 
Vela  reducuttlar  cum  venil  Hermogeaa. 

—Mart.  xii.  Epig.  29>  15. 

Though  fervent  Sunne  makc't  hotte  to  see  &  pl«y. 
When  linn  en  thieves  come,  sniles  are  kept  aw«y. 

The  nets  Ukewise,  which  they  used  to  put  before 
the  people,  to  save  them  from  harnie  and  violence  of 
the  baited  beasts,  were  woven  with  golde. 


Nets  with  gold  eoterlHced, 

Their  shewes  with  glittring  graceil. 

If  any  thing  bee  excusable  in  such  lavish  excesse, 
it  is,  where  the  invention  and  strangenesse  breedeth 
admiration,  and  not  the  costlie  charge.  Even  in  those 
vanities,  wee  may  plainely  perceive  how  fertile  and 
happy  those  former  ages  were  of  other  manner  of 
wittes,  then  ours  are.  It  hapneth  of  this  kinde  of 
fertilitie  as  of  all  other  productions  of  nature.  Wee 
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Bi^  not  nj  what  nmture  employed  then  the  utmost  CHAm 
of  br  power.     We  goe  not,  but  rather  creepe  and      J^ 
^  here  and  there:  we  g[oe  our  pace.    I  ima|;ine  orcaachi 

*  *  K  to  bee  weake  m  all  senses :  tofrnetfA^r 
ronoard^  nor  9ee  mudi  badasard.    It  em* 
and  Uveth  not  long :  It  is  short  both 
of  time,  and  in  ampfoiesse  of  matter  or 


n 


X^KliL— HmTo^iT.  Od.  is.  95. 


Bttan  gnat  Agmmmmom  and  the  ratt, 
Muy  llv'd  vaUMHy  yet  eie  ell  sapfmsl, 
Unnoea'd,  aaknowiie,  in  derke  oUivkMDs  MSt 

—— I^yce.  V*  SS6L 

Beride  the  IVqfen  wene,  TVeycr  fimenD  night, 
or  other  things  did  other  PoeU  write. 

And  SoUms  narration  conceniing  what  he  had  learned 
of  the  .Egyptian  Priests,  of  their  states  long-life,  and 
manner  how  to  leame  and  preserve  strange  or  for- 
raine  histories*  in  mine  opinion  is  not  a  testimony  to 
bee  refused  in  this  consideration.  «S!r  intemunatam  in 
€0mncM  partes  magnitudineni  regionum  videremuSf  et 
Umporum^  in  quam  se  in/iiiefig  animus  et  intendenSf 
iia  late  longeque  peregrinatur^  ut  ntUlam  oram  uitimi 
lideat^  in  qua  posifit  inrntere :  In  ka:c  immewntate  in- 
finita^  vis  innumerabilium  appareret  farmarum  (Cic. 
\at.  Deo.  i.).  If  we  behold  an  unlimited  great neste 
on  all  sides  both  of  regions  and  times^  whereupon  the 
mund  casting  it  self e  and  intentive  doth  travell  farre 
and  neare^  so  as  it  sees  no  bounds  of  what  is  laslt 
itJkereon  it  may  insist  ;  in  this  infinite  immensit;/  tltere 
would  appeare  a  multitude  of  innumerable  formes.  If 
whatsoever  hath  come  unto  us  by  report  of  what  is 
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CHAPTER  past  were  true,  and  knowne  of  any  body,  it  would  be 
^'  lesse  then  nothing,  in  respect  of  that  which  is  un- 
che«  knowne.  And  even  of  this  image  of  the  world, 
which  whilest  we  live  therein,  glideth  and  passeth 
away,  how  wretched,  weake  and  how  short  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  curious  ?  Not  onely  of  the 
particular  events,  which  fortune  often  maketh  ex- 
emplar and  of  consequence :  but  of  the  state  of 
mighty  common  -  wealths,  large  Monarkies  and  re- 
nowned nations,  there  escapeth  our  knowledge  a 
hundred  times  more,  then  commeth  unto  our  notice. 
We  keepe  a  coile,  and  wonder  at  the  miraculous  in- 
vention of  our  artilerie,  and  amazed  at  the  rare  devise 
of  Printing :  when  as  unknowne  to  us,  other  men, 
and  an  other  end  of  the  world  named  China,  knew 
and  had  perfect  use  of  both,  a  thousand  yeares  before. 
If  zve  sawe  as  muck  of  tids  vaMe  world,  as  we  see  but 
a  least  part  of  it,  it  is  very  likely  we  should  perceive 
a  pejpetuall  muUiplicity,  and  ever-routing  vicissitude 
offorntes.  Therein  is  itotfiing  singular,  and  nothing 
rare,  if  regard  bee  /lad  unto  imture,  or  to  say  better, 
if  relation  bee  fiad  unto  our  knowledge :  which  is  a 
weake  foundation  of  our  rules,  and  which  doth  com- 
monly;present  us  a  right-false  Image  of  things.  How 
vainely  do  we  now-adayes  conclude  the  declination 
and  decrepitude  of  the  world,  by  the  fonde  argu- 
ments wee  drawe  from  our  owne  weakenesse,  droop- 
ing and  declination : 


Jamtpie  adeo  affecta  est  a 


And  now  both  age  and  land 
So  sicke  aSecteil  stand. 


,  affecttu]ue  tellus  : 

— LucH.ii.  1159. 


And  as  vainly  did  another  conclude  it's  birth  and 
youth,  by  the  vigour  he  perceiveth  in  the  wits  of  his 
time,  abounding  in  novelties  and  invention  of  diveis 
Arts: 
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ftrim  ttf  opiitOT,  hahft  nariliilem,  nmma,  rectnsifur 
^'mliav  Ml  amwfi,  netpie  pndem  exordia  cepii  : 
QlMfv  tliam  ijmtdam  nimc  arteM  rijutUunlMr, 
StUK  etiam  mtgetciml,  mmc  addita  naciffi*  tmU 
ytnHa.—lM.  V..S.SO. 

Bat  ftU  lhi«  wotU  is  new,  u  I  suppuae, 
Worlds  iiAtiire  rr«sh,  nor  laldj'  It  aroM  : 
Whneby  tomt  arts  reflnetl  are  in  Taihioti, 
Anil  many  tilings  now  to  our  navigation 
Are  aildeii,  daily  grownc  to  augineiitatian. 

Our  world  hatli  of  late  discovered  another  (am] 
who  call  warrant  us  whether  it  be  the  Ust  of  his 
brethren,  since  both  the  Damonx,  the  SibyUen,  and  all 
we  have  hitlicrto  been  ignorant  of  this  ?)  no  Icsse- 
Urge,  fully-peopled,  all-things-yeelding,  and  mighty 
in  strength,  than  ours :  nevertlielesse  so  new  and 
infiuitinc,  that  he  is  yet  to  learne  his  A.B.C.  It  is 
not  yet  full  fifty  yeeres  that  he  knew  neither  letters, 
nor  wai^t,  nor  measures,  nor  apparell,  nor  come,  nor 
Tmcs.  But  was  all  naked,  simply-pure,  in  Natures 
hppe,  and  lived  but  with  such  mcanes  and  food  as 
bn  mother-nurce  afToordcd  him.  If  wee  conclude 
of  our  end,  and  the  foresaid  Poet  of  the 
■  of  his  age.  this  late-world  shall  but  come  to 
^fat,  when  our»  shall  fall  into  darknesse.  The  whole 
Uuiraw  shall  fall  into  a  pitlscy  or  convulsion  of 
^npowes :  one  member  shall  be  maimed  or  shrunken, 
■ootber  nimble  and  in  good  plight.  I  feare.  that  by 
our  contagion,  we  shall  directly  have  furthered  hu 
declination,  and  hastened  his  ruine;  and  ttiat  we 
riiall  have  too  dearely  have  sold  Iiim  our  opinions. 
our  new-fangles  and  our  Arts.  It  was  an  unpolluted, 
karmcicsse  infant  world ;  yet  have  we  not  whipped 
Mid  submitted  the  same  unto  our  discipline,  or 
•clioolcd  him  by  the  advantage  of  our  valour  or 
OBtanll  forces,  nor  have  wee  instructed  him  by  our 
jostioe  and  integrity :  nor  subdued  by  our  magnan- 
imity.    Moct  of  their  answers,  and  a  number  of  the 
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CHAPTER  negotiations  we  have  had  with  them,  witnesse  that 
J?L       they  were  nothing  short  of  us,  nor  beholding  to  us 

Of  Coaches  for  any  exceliency  of  naturall  wit  or  perspicuitie, 
concerning  pertinency.  The  wonderfull,  or  as  I  may 
call  it,  amazement  -  breeding  magnificence  of  the 
never-like  scene  Cities  of  Ctcsco  and  Meanco^  and 
amongst  infinite  such  like  things,  the  admirable 
Garden  of  that  King,  where  all  the  Trees,  the  fruits, 
the  Hearbes  and  Plants,  according  to  the  order  and 
greatnesse  they  have  in  a  Garden,  were  most  artifici- 
ally framed  in  gold :  as  also  in  his  Cabinet,  all  the 
livmg  creatures  that  his  Countrey  or  his  Seas  pro- 
duced, were  cast  in  gold ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  their  workes,  in  precious  Stones,  in  Feathers,  in 
Cotton  and  in  Painting :  shew  that  they  yeelded  as 
little  unto  us  in  cunning  and  Industrie.  But  con* 
cerning  unfained  devotion,  awefull  observance  of 
lawes,  unspotted  integrity,  boimteous  liberality,  due 
loyalty  and  free  liberty,  it  hath  greatly  availed  us, 
that  we  had  not  so  much  as  they :  By  which  advan- 
tage, they  have  lost,  cast-away,  sold,  undone  and 
betraied  themselves. 

Touching  hardinesse  and  undaimted  courage,  and 
as  for  matchlesse  constancie,  unmooved  assurednesse, 
undismaied  resolution  against  paine,  smarting,  famine 
and  death  it  selfe;  I  will  not  feare  to  oppose  the 
examples  which  I  may  easily  finde  amongst  them, 
to  the  most  famous  ancient  examples,  we  may  with 
all  our  industrie  discover  in  all  the  Annales  and 
memories  of  our  knowen  old  World.  For,  as  for 
those  which  have  subdued  them,  let  them  lay  aside 
the  wiles,  the  policies  and  stratagems,  which  they 
have  emploied  to  cozen,  to  cunny-catch,  and  to  cir- 
cumvent them ;  and  the  just  astonishment  which  those 
nations  might  justly  conceive,  by  seeing  so  unexpected 
an  arrivall  of  bearded  men ;  divers  m  language,  in 
habite,  in  religion,  in  behaviour,  in  forme,  in  counten- 
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■nee;  and  fromapartof  the  world  so  distant, and  where  C 
ttiey  never  heard  any  habitation  was:  mounted  upon 
great  and  unknowcn  monsters :  against  those,  who  o 
Bad  never  so  much  as  seene  any  horse,  and  Icsse  any 
lieast  whatsoever  apt  to  beare,  or  tjiught  to  carr}' 
cKfacT  man  or  burden ;  covered  with  a  shining  and  hard 
^^tmc,  and  armed  witli  sUcing-keene  weapons  and 
■tittering  armour ;  against  thctn.  who  fur  the  wonder 
of  the  glistring  of  a  looking-glasse  or  of  a  plaine 
knife,  would  have  changed  or  given  inestimable  riches 
Id  Gold,  Precious  Stones  and  Fearles  ;  and  who  had 
neHhcr  the  skill  nor  the  matter  wherewith  at  any 
leasure,  they  could  have  pierced  our  steele:  to  which 
yoa  may  addc  the  tfashing-tire  and  thundring  roare 
of  diotteand  Harguebuses;  able  to  quell  and  daunt 
I  Ctrsar  himselfe,  had  he  I)eene  so  sodainely  sur- 
prised and  as  tittle  experienced  as  they  were :  and 
thus  to  come  unto,  and  assault  silly-naked  people, 
tKving  where  the  invention  of  weaving  of  Cotton 
doath  was  knowne  and  used :  for  the  mmt  altogether 
",  except  some  bowes,  stones,  staves  and 
1  bucklers:  unsuspecting  poorc  people,  sur- 
~der  colour  of  anuty  und  well-meamng  faith 
I  by  the  curiosity  to  see  strange  and  un- 
(  thtngii :  1  say,  take  this  disparity  from  the 
rs,  and  you  deprive  them  of  all  the  occa^ons 
;  of  so  many  unexix-cted  victories.  When 
ider  that  steme-untamed  obstinacy,  and  un- 
I  vehemence,  wherewith  so  many  thousands 
f  women  and  children,  do  so  infinite  times 
.  themselves  unto  inevitable  dangers,  for  the 
'  of  their  Gods  and  libeKy:  Tnis  generous 
[!y  to  endure  all  extremities,  all  difficulties 
t  death,  more  easily  and  willingly,  then  basely  to 
fetide  unto  their  doniinntion,  of  whom  they  have  so 
■fabomtnably  beene  abased :  some  of  them  choosing 
to  starve  with  hunger  and  fasting,  being 
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BAPTER  taken,  then  to  accept  food  at  their  enemies  liands, 
^'         so  basely  victorious  :  I  perceave,  that  whosoever  had 

If  Coaches  undertaken  them  man  to  man,  ivithout  ods  of  armes, 
of  experience  or  of  number,  should  have  had  as 
dangerous  a  warre,  or  perhaps  more,  as  any  we  see 
amongst  us. 

Why  did  not  so  glorious  a  conquest  happen  under 
Alexander,  or  during  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greekes 
and  Romanes  ?  or  why  befell  not  so  great  a  change 
and  alteration  of  Empires  and  people,  under  such 
hands  as  would  gently  have  polished,  reformed  and 
incivilized,  what  in  them  they  deemed  to  be  bar- 
barous and  rude:  or  would  liave  nourished  and 
fostered  those  good  seedes,  which  nature  had  there 
brought  foorth :  adding  not  onely  to  the  manuring 
of  their  grounds  and  ornaments  of  their  cities,  such 
artes  as  we  had ;  and  that  no  further  then  had  beene 
necessary  for  them,  but  therewithall  joyning  unto 
the  originali  vertnes  of  the  country,  those  of  the 
ancient  Grecians  and  Romanes  ?  What  [reparation] 
and  what  reformation  would  all  that  farre  spredding 
world  have  found,  if  the  examples,  demeanors  and 
pollicies,  wherewith  we  first  presented  them,  had 
called  and  allured  those  uncorrupted  nations,  to  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  vertue,  and  had  estab- 
lished betweene  them  and  us  a  brotherly  society  and 
mutuall  correspondency  ?  How  easie  a  matter  had 
it  beene,  profitably  to  reforme,  and  christianly  to 
instruct,  minds  yet  no  pure  and  new,  so  willing 
to  bee  taught,  being  for  the  most  part  endowed 
with  so  docile,  so  apt  and  so  yeelding  naturall  be- 
ginnings ?  whereas  contrarywise,  we  have  made  use 
of  their  ignorance  and  inexperience,  [to]  drawe  them 
more  easily  unto  treason,  fraude,  luxurie,  avarice 
and  all  manner  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  by  the 
example  of  our  life  and  patterne  of  our  customes. 
Who  ever  raised  the  service  of  marchandize  and 
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benefit  of  traffick   to   so   high   a   rate  ?     So   many  chapter; 

goodly  citties  ransacked  and  razed ;  so  many  nations  ^' 
destroyed  and    made    desolate;    so    infinite   millions  Of  Coaches  ' 
of  harmelesse  people  of  all  sexes,  states  and  ages, 

massacred,  ravaged  and  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  i 

richest,  the  fairest  and  the  best  part  of  the  world  j 

topsiturvied,  ruined  and  defaced  for  the  traffick  of  J 

Pearles  and   Pepper :    Oh  mechanicall  victories,  oh  I 

base  conquest.     Never  did  greedy  revenge,  publik  J 

wrongs  or  generall  enmities,  so  moodily  enrage,  and  ^^m 

so  pa'isionately  incense  men  against  men,   unto  so  ^^^| 

horrible  hostilities,  bloody  dissipation,  and  miserable  ^^^| 

calamities.  ^^^| 

Certaine  Spaniardes  coasting  alongst  the  Sea  in  ^^H 

search  of  mines,  fortuned  to  land  in  a  very  fertile,  ^^H 

pleasant  and   well   peopled   country :    unto  the   in-  ^^H 

habitants    whereof  they  declared    their   intent,  and  ^^^| 

shewed  their  accustomed  perswasions  ;  saying :  That  ^^^| 

they  were  quiet  and  well-meaning  men,  comming  ^^^ 

from  farre-countries,   being  sent  from  the  King  of  1 

Castile,    the   greatest    King  of  the  habitable  earth,  1 

unto  whom  tlie  Pope,  representing  God  on  earth,  I 

had  given  the  principality  of  all  the  Indies.     That  I 

if  they  would  become  tributaries  to  him,  they  should  J 

bee   most    kindly  used    and    courteously  entreated:  ^^H 

They  required  of  them  victualles  for  their  nourish-  ^^^| 

raent;    and  some  gold  for  the  behoofe  of  certaine  ^^H 

Physicall    experiments.      Moreover,    they    declared  ^^^ 

unto  them,  the   beleeving  in   one  onely  God,  and  1 

the  trueth  of  our  religion,  which  they  perswaded  J 

them  to   embrace,    adding  thereto    some    minatorie  ^^H 

threates.    Whose  answer  was  this :  That  happily  tfiey  ^^^M 

might  be  quiet  and  xvell  meaning,  hut  t/ieir  countefiaiwe  ^^H 

gJiewed  them   to   be  otherwise:  As  concerning  tiieir  ^^H 

KtTig,  since  he  seemed  to  beg,  he  sliewed  to  be  poore  ^^H 

and  needy:  And  for  the  Pope,  ivho  hud  made  tluit  ^^H 

distribution,  he  expressed  himselfe  a  man  loving  dis-  ^^H 
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CHAPTER  sention,  in  ffohig  about  to  ^lue  unto  a  third  mm 

^^  thing  which  was  not  /lis  owne :  so  to  make  it  quesHon~ 
Of  Coaches  able  arid  litigioiis  amon^t  the  ancient  possessors  of  it 
,  As  for  victuailes,  they  should  have  part  of  their  store: 

And  for  gold,  they  had  hut  little,  and  thai  it  ims  a 
thing  they  made  very  small  accoumpt  of,  as  meerely 
unprofitable  for  the  service  of  their  life,  whereas  ail 
their  care  was  but  Itow  to  passe  it  happily  and  pleas- 
antly :  and  therefore,  wltat  quantity  soever  they  should 
finde,  tltat  onely  excepted  which  was  employed  about 
the  service  of  their  Gods,  they  might  houWy  take  it. 
As  touching  otie  onely  God;  the  discourse  of  him  had 
very  Tpell  pleased  them  :  but  they  would  by  no  meanes 
change  their  religion,  under  which  they  had  for  so 
long  time  lived  so  happily:  and  that  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  take  any  counsell,  b7it  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance.  As  concerning  tlieir  menaces,  it 
was  a  signe  of  want  of  judgement,  to  threaten  those, 
whose  nature,  condition,  power  and  meanes  xvas  to 
them  unknoTtme.  And  therefore  they  slumld  with  all 
speed  hasten  to  avoid  their  dominions  {forsomuch  as 
tliey  were  not  wont  to  admit  w  take  in  good  part  the 
kindnesses  and  remonstrances  of  armed  people,  nainely 
of  strangers)  otherwise  they  would  deale  tdth  them  as 
they  liad  done  with  suck  others,  shewing  them  the  heads 
of  certaine  men  sticking  upon  stakes  about  their  Citie, 
which  had  lately  beene  executed.  Loe  here  an  example 
of  the  stammering  of  this  infancy. 

But  so  it  is,  neither  in  this,  nor  in  infinite  other 
places,  where  the  Spaniards  found  not  the  marchan- 
dise  they  sought  for,  neither  made  stay  or  attempted 
any  violence,  whatsoever  other  commodity  the  place 
yeelded :  witnesse  my  Canihales.  Of  two  the  most 
mighty  and  glorious  Monnrkes  of  that  world,  and 
peradventure  of  all  our  Westerne  parts.  Kings  over  ao 
many  Kings :  the  last  they  deposed  and  overcame : 
He  of  Peru,  having  hy  them  been  taken  in  a  battell, 
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ind  set  at  so  excessive  a  i-aii-sunie.  that  it  cxceedetJi  chaptbr 
I  beliefe.  and  that  tniely  paide:  and  by  his  conver-  y_\ 
Mtioii  having  given  thcni  Hppurant  signes  uf  a  free.  WC 
11,  undanted  and  constant  coura^,  and  deelared 
:  of  a  pure,  noble,  and  well  composed  under- 
Loding:  a  humour  possessed  the  conquerors,  after 
r  had  most  insolently  exacted  from  him  a  Million, 
■  hundred  five  and  twenty  thousand,  and  five 
waights  of  golde ;  besides  the  silver  and 
'  precious  things,  which  amounted  to  no  lesse  a 
!  (so  tiiat  their  horses  were  all  shood  of  mas- 
ifcrfd)  to  discover  (what  disloyalty  or  treachery 
r  it  might  cost  them)  what  the  remainder  of  this 
i  treasure  might  be,  and  without  controhnent 
/  what  ever  he  might  have  hidden  or  concealed 
t  tbem.  Which  to  compasse,  they  forged  a  false 
;  and  proofe  against  him ;  That  hee  prac- 
tind  to  raise  his  provinces,  and  intended  to  induce 
Ilia  subjects  to  some  insurrection,  so  to  procure  his 
fiberty.  Whereupon,  by  the  very  judgement  of  those 
who  bad  complotted  this  forgery  and  treason  against 
hkou  bee  was  condemned  to  >k;  pubUkely  liongra  and 
stnuigled :  having  first  made  tiim  to  redeeme  the 
tonnent  of  being  burned  alive,  by  the  baptismc  which 
at  tbe  instAiit  of  his  execution,  in  eharitv  they  be- 
•towed  upon  him.  A  horrible  and  the  like  never 
beard  of  accident :  which  neverthclcsse  he  undis- 
maaedly  endured  with  an  unmoved  manner,  and 
tmly-royaU  gravity,  without  ever  contradicting  hlm- 
tdUb  ettber  m  countaiance  or  speech.  And  then, 
anrwwhat  to  mitigate  and  circumvent  those  silly 
OMn^Kcting  people,  amazed  and  astonished  at  so 
I  spectacle,  tliey  counterfeited  a  great 
and  lamentation  for  his  death,  and  ap- 
funcralls  to  bcc  solcmncly  and  sump- 
_'  celebrated. 
the  other  King  of  Mcrico,  having  a  long  time 
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[CHAPTER  manfully  defended  his  besieged  City,  and  in  the 
tedious  siege,  shewed  what  ever  pinching-sufTerance, 

lOf  Coaches  and  resolute  -  perseverance  can  effect,  if  ever  any 
couragious  Prince  or  warre-hke  people  shewed  the 
same ;  and  his  disastrous  successe  having  delivered 
him  aUve  into  his  enemies  hands,  upon  conditions  to 
bee  used  as  beseemed  a  King :  who  during  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment,  did  never  make  the  least  shew 
of  any  thing  unworthy  that  glorious  title.  After 
which  victory,  the  Spaniards  not  finding  that 
quantitie  of  gold  they  had  promised  themselves, 
when  they  had  ransacked  and  ranged  all  comers, 
they  by  meanes  of  the  cruellest  tortures  and  hor- 
riblest  torments  they  could  possibly  devise,  beganne 
to  wrest  and  draw  some  more  from  such  prisoners  as 
they  had  in  keeping.  But  unable  to  profit  any  thing 
that  way,  finding  stronger  hearts  than  their  torments, 
they  in  the  end  fell  to  such  moody  outrages,  that 
contrary  to  all  law  of  nations,  and  against  their 
solemne  vowes  and  promises,  they  condemned  the 
King  himselfe  and  one  of  the  chiefest  Princes  of  his 
Court,  to  the  Racke,  one  in  presence  of  another: 
The  Prince  envhoned  round  with  hot  burning  coales, 
being  overcome  with  the  exceeding  torment,  at  last 
in  most  pitious  sort  turning  his  dreary  eyes  toward 
his  Master,  as  if  hee  asked  mercy  of  him  for  that  hee 
could  endure  no  longer ;  The  king  fixing  rigorously  and 
fiercely  his  lookes  upon  him,  seeming  to  upbraid  him 
with  his  remisnesse  and  pusilanimity,  witn  a  steme 
and  setled  voyce  uttered  these  few  words  unto  him ; 
What  ?  supposest  thou.  I  am  in  a  cold  bath  ?  am  I  at 
more  ease  than  thou  art  ?  Whereat  tlie  silly  wretch 
immediately  fainted  under  the  torture,  and  yeelded 
up  the  ghost.  The  king  half  rosted,  was  ciirried 
away  :  Not  so  much  for  pitty  (for  what  ruth  could  ever 
enter  so  barbarous  niindes,  who  upon  the  surmised 
information  of  some  odde  piece  or  vessell  of  golde, 
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thejT  intended  to  get,  would  broyle  a  man  before  crafi 
tbcir  eyes,  and  not  a  man  onely,  but  a  king,  so  great       ^ 
in  fortune  and  so  renowned  in  deseK  t)  but  for  as  of  CmcI 
much  as  his  unmatched  constnncy  did  more  and  more 
make  their  inhumane  cruelty  asliamed  :  Tliey  afler- 
vard   hanged    him.  because    he    had    couragiously 
attempted  by  aimes  to  dchver  himsclfe  out  of  so  long 
captivity  and  miserable  subjection  ;  where  he  ended 
his  wretched  life,  worthy  an  high  minded  and  never 
danted  Prince.     At  another  time,  in  one  same  fire, 
they  caused  to  be  burned   alt  alive  foure  hundred 
common  men,  and  threescore  principal!  Lords  of  a 
Pro\Tncc,  whom  by  the  fortune  of  warre  they  had 
taken  prisoners.     These  narrations  we  have  out  of 
Ibetr  owne  bookes :  for  they  doe  not  onely  avouch,       ^ 
but  vauntingly  publish  them.     May  it  bee,  thetf  doe      ^| 
it  for  a  tatimonn  of  their  justice  or  zi-alc  toward  their      ^M 
ration  f  verily  they  are  wayes  over-different  and       ^ 
fwmir*  to  so  sacred  an  ende.     Had  they  proposed 
onto  themselves  to  enlarge   and  propagate  our  re- 
ligion, they  would  have  considered,  that  it  is  not      ^ 
ampUfied  by  possession  of  lands,  but  of  men :  and      ^| 
woukl  have  hecne  satisHed  with  such  slaughters,  as      ^| 
the  Dcoeasity  of  warre  bringeth,  without  indifferently       ^ 
vHmg  thereunto  so  bloody  a   butchery,   as  upon 
■■wgc   beasts;   and    so    universall  as  lire  or  sword 
amid    ever    attaine    unto ;     ha\'ing    purposely    pre-        h 
MfVed  Qo  more  than  so  many  miserable  bond-slaves,       ^| 
M    they   deemed    niiglit    suiTice    for    the    digging,      ^| 
working  and  service  of  their  mines :  So  that  divers       ^ 
of  their  chieftains  have   been   executed   to  death, 
even    in   the    places   they    had   conquered,   bv   the 
appointment  of  the  Kings  of  Ctutile,  justly  oflcnded      ^m 
at  the  «eld-scene  horror  of  their  barbarous  demeanours,      ^M 
and  well  nigh  all  disesteemed,  contemned  and  hated.       ^M 
God  bath  meritoriously  permitted,  that  many  uf  their 
great  pillages,  and  ill  gotten  goods,  have  either  beene 
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JHAPTER  swallowed  up  by  the  revenging  Seas  in  transport 
^'         them,  or  consumed  by  the  intestine  warres  and  civill 

« Coaches  broilcs,  wherewiUi  themselves  have  devoured  one 
another ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  have  been 
overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
in  the  very  places  they  found  tliem,  without  any 
fruit  of  their  victory.  Touching  the  objection  which 
some  make,  that  the  receipt,  namely  in  the  hands 
of  so  thrifty,  wary  and  wise  a  Prince,  doth  so  little 
answer  the  fore-conceived  hope,  which  was  given 
unto  his  predecessors,  and  the  said  former  aboundance 
of  riches,  they  mel  withall  at  the  first  discovery  of 
this  new-found  world,  (for  although  they  bring  home 
great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  we  perceive  the 
same  to  be  nothing,  in  respect  of  what  might  be 
expected  thence >  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  use 
of  money  was  there  altogether  unknowne ;  and  con- 
sequently that  all  their  gold  was  gathered  together, 
serving  to  no  other  purpose,  than  for  shew,  state  and 
ornament,  as  a  moovable  reserved  from  fatha  to 
Sonne  by  many  puissant  Kings,  who  exhausted  dl 
their  mines,  to  collect  so  huge  a  heape  of  vesMls 
or  statues  for  the  ornament  of  their  Temples,  and 
embellishing  of  their  Pallaces :  whereas  all  our  goU 
is  employed  in  commerce  and  trafficke  betweene  man 
and  man.  Wee  mince  and  alter  it  into  a  thousand 
formes :  wee  spend,  v^ee  scatter  and  disperse  Uk 
same  to  severall  uses.  Suppose  our  Kings  should 
thus  gather  and  heape  up  all  the  gold  they  mu^t 
for  many  ages  hoard  up  together,  and  keepe  it  CK»e 
and  untouched.  Those  of  the  kingdome  of  Mexico 
were  somewhat  more  encivilized,  and  better  artists, 
than  other  nations  of  that  world.  And  as  wee  doe, 
so  judged  tliey,  that  this  Universe  was  neare  his  eod : 
ftiid  tooke  the  desolation  wee  brought  amongst  than 
as  an  infaUible  signe  of  it.  They  beleeved  the  state 
of  the  world,  to  bee  divided  into  five  ages,  as  in  the 
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Bfe  of  five  succeeding  Sunnes.  whereof  foure  had  CHAPTER 
already  ended  their  course  or  time ;  and  the  same  "* 
wliich  now  shined  upon  them,  was  the  Hflh  and  last.  Of  C 
The  first  perished  together  with  all  other  creatures, 
by  mn  universall  inundation  of  waters.  The  second 
(^  the  fall  of  the  heavens  tipoii  us  which  stiHed  and 
overwhelmed  ex-ery  living  thing :  in  which  age  they 
affinne  the  Giants  to  have  heene,  and  shewed  the 
^Mniards  trertaine  bones  of  them,  according  to  whose 
proportion  the  stature  of  men  cnme  to  l>ee  of  the 
bdgfat  of  twenty  handfuls.  The  third  was  consumed 
fcy  a  violent  fire,  which  burned  and  destroyed  all. 
"nie  fourth  by  a  whirling  emotion  of  the  ayre  and 
windet,  whicli  with  the  violent  fury  of  it  selfe, 
maoored  and  overthrew  divers  higii  mountaines : 
laying,  that  men  dyed  not  of  it,  but  were  transformed 
into  ilunkets.  (OA  what  himrexxionji  doth  not  the 
mtakmeae  of  mans  beliefe  admit  ?)  After  the  eon- 
famroatton  of  this  fourth  Sunnc,  the  world  continued 
fire  and  twenty  ycares  in  perpetuall  darkcnesse:  in 
the  fifteenth  of  which  one  man  and  one  woman  were 
oeated,  who  renewed  the  race  of  man-kinde.  Ten 
ycam  after,  upon  a  ccrtaine  day,  the  Sunnc  appeared 
as  newly  created :  from  which  day  beginneth  ever 
•iiice  the  calculation  of  their  yeares.  On  the  third 
^ay  of  whose  creation,  died  their  ancient  Gods,  their 
new  ones  have  day  by  day  beene  borne  since.  In 
what  manner  this  last  Sunne  sliall  perish,  my  aucthor 
eoold  not  Icaroe  of  them.  Hut  their  number  of  this 
fourth  change,  doth  jumpc  and  mecte  with  that  great 
eomunction  of  t)ic  Starres.  whicli  eight  hundred  and 
odde  yearrs  ^ince,  according  to  the  Astmlogians  sup- 
poation,  pro<iuccd  divers  great  alterations  and  strange 
aoreltiei  in  the  world.  Coneeniing  Uie  proud  pompe 
and  glorious  magnificence,  by  occasion  of  which  I  am 
fbOeii  into  this  discourse,  nor  G-recr,  nor  Rome,  nor 
jSgiply  can  (bee  it  in  profit,  or  dtfBcultie  or  nobility) 
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CHAPTER  equall  Or  compare  sundrie  or  divers  of  their  workes. 
"^  The  cawcy  or  high-way  which  is  yet  to  bee  scene 
tcbei  in  Peril,  erected  by  the  Kings  of  that  countrie, 
stretching  from  the  city  of  Quito,  unto  that  of 
Cusco  (containing  three  hundred  leagues  in  length) 
straight,  even,  and  fine,  and  tweiitie  paces  in  breadth 
curiously  paved,  raysed  on  both  sides  with  goodly, 
high  masonrie-walles,  all  along  which,  on  the  inner 
side  there  are  two  continuall  running  streames, 
pleasantly  beset  with  beautious  trees,  which  they 
call  Moly.  In  framing  of  which,  where  they  mette 
any  mountaines  or  rockes,  they  have  cut,  rased  and 
levelled  them,  and  filled  all  hollow  places  with  lime 
and  stone.  At  the  ende  of  every  dayes  journey, 
as  stations,  there  are  built  stately  great  pallaces, 
plentiously  stored  with  all  manner  of  good  victuals, 
apparrell  and  amies,  as  well  for  daylie  way-fairing 
men,  as  for  such  armies  that  might  happen  to  passe 
that  way.  In  the  estimation  of  which  worke  I  nave 
especially  considered  the  difficulty,  which  in  that 
place  is  particularly  to  bee  remembred.  For  they 
built  with  no  stones  that  were  lesse  then  ten  foote 
square :  They  had  no  other  nieanes  to  cary  or  traos- 
port  them,  then  by  meere  strength  of  armes  to  draw 
and  dragge  the  carriage  they  needed :  they  had  not 
so  much  as  the  arte  to  make  scaffolds ;  nor  knew 
other  devise,  then  to  raise  so  much  earth  or  rubbish, 
against  their  building,  according  as  the  worke  riseth, 
and  afterward  to  take  it  away  againe.  But  retume 
we  to  our  coaches.  In  steade  of  them,  and  of  all 
other  carrying  beastes  they  caused  themselves  to  be 
carryed  by  men,  and  upon  their  shoulders.  This  last 
King  of  Peru,  the  same  day  hee  was  taken,  was  thus 
carried  upon  rafters  or  beanies  of  massive  Golde, 
sitting  in  a  faire  chaire  of  state,  likewise  all  of  golde, 
in  the  middle  of  his  battaile.  I^ooke  how  many  of 
his  porters  as  were  sLaine,  to  make  him  fall  (for  all 
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their  endcvour  was  to  take  him  alive)  so  many  others,  i 
and  as  it  were  avyc,  tookc  and  underwent  presently 
the  place  of  the  dead :  so  that  they  could  never  b^  ckc 
brought  down  or  made  to  falle.  what  slaughter  so 
ever  was  made  of  those  kinde  of  people,  until  such 
tiow  w  a  horseman  furiously  raime  to  take  liim  by 
■OOK  part  of  his  body,  and  so  pulled  him  to  the 
grouod. 


THE  SEVENTH   CHAPTER 

Of  the  incommodiiie  of  great  netse 

INCE  we  cannot  attaine  unto  it,  let 
us  revenge  our  selves  with  railing 
against  it :  yet  is  it  not  absolute 
railing,  to  finde  fault  witJi  onv  thing : 
There  are  dejects  Jmnd  in  aU  things, 
,  hoxv  fairc  soeier  in  shotc,  and  denr- 
abletheybe.  It  hath  generally  this  evident  advantage. 
that  when  ever  it  pleaseth  it  will  decline,  and  hath 
well-nigh  the  choisc  of  one  and  other  iimdition.  Fora 
I  doth  not  fall  from  all  heights ;  divers  there  are. 
E  a  man  may  descend  wittiout  falling.  \'erily, 
warn  leemeth,  that  we  value  it  at  too  high  a  rate :  and 
prae  oreideare  the  resolution  of  those,  whom  we  have 
eitber  scene  or  heard,  to  have  contemned,  or  of  their 
<nme  motion  rejected  the  same.  Her  essence  is  not 
•o  evidently  commodious,  but  a  man  may  refuse  it 
without  wonder.  Indeed  I  Hnde  tlie  labour  very 
bMtl  in  huHering  of  evils;  but  in  the  contentment 
of  a  meanc  measure  of  fortune,  and  shunning  of 
peatncsse.  therein  I  see  no  great  difhculty.  In 
mif  ooDcdt,  it  is  a  vertue,  whereunto  ray  selfc,  who 
■B  bat  a  simple  ninny,  might  ea.sily  attaine.  and 
without  great    contention.     What  shall  they  doe. 
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CHAPTER  who  would  also  bring  into  consideration,  the  glory, 
^^       which  accompanieth  this  refusall,  wherein  may  fall 
Of  ihe  more  ambition,  then  even  in  the  desire  and  absolute 

Sure"w^  enjoying  of  greatnesse  ?  For  somuch  as  ambition  is 
nei>er  better  directed  according  to  it  selfe,  then  by 
a  straying  and  unfrequented  path.  I  sharpen  my 
courage  toward  patience,  and  weaken  the  same 
against  desire.  I  have  as  much  to  wish  for  as 
another,  and  leave  my  wishes  as  much  liberty  and 
indiscretion  :  but  yet,  it  never  came  into  my  minde, 
to  wish  for  Empire,  for  Royalty  or  eminency  of  hig^ 
and  commanding  fortunes.  I  aime  not  that  way :  I 
love  my  selfe  too  well.  When  I  thinke  to  grow.  It 
is  but  meanly  ;  witli  a  forced  and  coward  advance- 
ment ;  fit  for  me :  yea  in  resolution,  in  wisedome,  in 
health,  in  beauty,  and  also  in  riches.  But  this  credite. 
this  aspiring  reputation,  this  overswayiiig  authority, 
suppresseth  my  imagirvatioii.  And  cleane  opposite  to 
some  other,  I  should  peradventure  love  my  selfe 
better,  to  be  the  second  or  third  man  in  Perigot, 
then  the  first  in  Paris :  At  least,  without  faining. 
I  had  rather  be  the  third  man  in  Puns,  then  the 
first  in  charge.  I  will  neither  contend  with  an 
Usher  of  a  doore,  as  a  silly  imknowen  man ;  nor 
with  gaping  and  adoration  make  a  Lane  through 
the  throng  as  I  passe.  I  am  enured  to  a  meane 
calling;  mediocrity  best  fitteth  me.  as  well  by  my 
fortune,  as  by  mine  owne  humor.  And  have  shewM 
by  the  conduct  of  my  life  and  course  of  my  enter- 
prises, that  I  have  rather  sought  to  avoid,  then  other- 
wise to  embrace  beyond  the  degree  of  fortune  that 
at  my  birth  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  unto.  Each 
naturall  coii.<ttituiioji,  h  ernutUy  just  aiid  etisie.  My 
minde  is  so  dull  and  slowe,  that  I  measure  not 
good  fortune  according  to  her  height,  but  ratha* 
according  to  her  facility.  And  if  my  hart  be  not 
great  enough,  it  is  ratably  free  and  open,  and 
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who  biddeth  me,  bouldly  to  publish  my  weaknesse.  chapter 
Should  any  will   me,  on  the  one  part,  to  conferre       ^ 
wid  consider  the  life  of  L.  Thurius  liallms,  a  worthy  Of  the 
gallant  man,  wise,  faire,   goodly,    healthy,    of  good  ^f'^^J^tnew* 
•nnderstanding,  richly-plentious  in  all  maner  of  com- 
modities and  pleasures,  leading  a  cjuiet  easefull  life,  ^^ 
mltogether  his  owne,  with  a  minde  armed,  and  well  ^^| 
■prepared   against  death,   superstition,  griefes,   cares  ^^| 
Uld  other  encombrances  of  humane  necessity ;  dying  ^^| 
In  his  old  age,  in  an  honourable  battell,  with    his  ^^| 
■weapons  in  his  hand,  for  the  defence  of  his  countrie;  ^^| 
and  on  tlie  other  side  the  life  of  M.  Regiihts.  so  high  ^^| 
And  great,  as  all  men  know,  togetiier  with  his  admir-  ^H 
able  and  glorious  end :    the   one  unmentioned    and  ^^| 
without  dignity,  the  other  exemplare  and  wonder-  ^^| 
fblly  renouned  :  truly  I  would  say  what  Cicero  saith  ^^M 
of  It,  had    I  the  gift  of  well-speaking  as  hee  had.  ^^M 
Sut  if  1    were  to  sute   them    unto  mine,   I  would  ^^| 
also  say,  that  the  former  is  as  much  agreeing  to  my  ^^H 
quality,  and  to  the  desire  I  endevour  to  conforme  ^^M 
my  quality  unto,  as  the  second  is  farre  beyond  it  ^^M 
'That  to  this  I    cannot  attaine  but    by  veneration ;  ^^| 
Imd  to  the  other  I  would  willingly  attaine  by  cus-  ^^| 
tome.     But  returne  we  to  our  temporall  greatnesse,  ^^M 
whence  we  have  digressed.     I  am  distasted  of  all  ^^M 
■nastry,  both  active  and  passive.     Otanes  one  of  the  ^^M 
Seaven  that  by  right  might  chalenge  the  Crowne,  or  ^^| 
Ijpretend  the  Kingdome  of  Persia,  resolved  upon  such  ^^M 
resolution  as  1  should  easily  have  done  the  like:  ^^M 
'hieh  was,  that  he  utterly  renounced  all  maner  of  ^^M 
iaime  he   might    in   any   sort  pretend   unto  that  ^^M 
|!rowne,  to  his  fellow  competitores,  were  it  either  ^^M 
hy  election  or  chance :  alwayes  provided  that  both  ^^^ 
himselfe  and   all  his,   might   live  in   that   Empire, 
free   from  all   subjections,  and    exempted    from    all 
laner  of  commandement,  except  that  of  the  ancient 
iwes:  and  might   both   challenge    all   liberty,   and 
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CHAPTER  enjoy   all    immunities,  that    should    not    prejudice 
Y}}_        them :  being  as   impacient   to    command,    as   to  fee 
Ofthe  commanded.       T/ie   sharpest  and   most   dijicile  pro- 

rf'^l^m^e  fession  of  the  world,  is  (in  mine  opinion)  woHkih  to 
act  and  play  thi^  Kiiig.  I  excuse  more  of  thar 
faults,  then  commonly  other  men  doe ;  and  that  in 
consideration  of  the  downe-bearing  waight  of  their 
immense  charge,  which  much  astonisheth  me:  It 
is  a  very  hard  task  to  keep  a  due  measure,  in  to 
unnteasurable  a  poioer.  Yet  is  it,  that  even  with 
those,  that  are  of  a  lesse  excellent  nature,  it  is  a 
singular  incitation  to  vertue,  to  be  seated  in  such  a 
place,  where  you  shall  doe  no  maner  of  good,  that 
IS  not  registred  and  recorded :  And  where  the 
least  wel-dooing  extendeth  to  so  many  persons: 
And  where  your  sufficiency  (as  tliat  of  Preachers) 
is  principally  directed  to  the  people ;  a  weake 
and  partiall  judge,  easily  to  be  beguiled,  and  easie 
to  be  pleased.  There  are  butj'eiv  things,  of'  tc/dch  we 
may  give  a  sincere  judgement :  for  there  be  very  few, 
wherein  in  some  sort  or  other,  we  are  not  particularly 
interessed.  Superiority  and  inferiority,  maistry  and 
subjection,  are  joyntly  tied  unto  a  naturall  kinde  of 
envy  and  contestation ;  they  must  perpetually  enter- 
spofle  one  anotlier.  I  beleeve  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  concerning  hir  companions  rights:  let  us 
suffer  reason  to  speake  of  it,  which  is  inflexible  and 
impassible,  when  or  how  we  shall  make  an  end.  I 
was  not  long  since  reading  of  two  Scottish  bookes 
striving  upon  this  subject.  The  popular  makes  the 
King  to  be  of  worae  condition  then  a  Carter :  and  he 
tliat  extolletli  Monarcliy,  placeth  him  both  in  power 
and  soveraignty,  many  steps  above  the  Gods.  Now 
the  incommodity  of  greatnesse,  which  here  I  have 
undertaken  to  note  and  speake  of,  (upon  some  occasion 
lately  befalne  mee)  is  this.  There  is  peradventuie 
nothing  more  pleasing  to  the  commerce  of  men,  then 
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the  Essayes,  wliich  we  through  jealousie  of  honour  CHAPTER 
or  valour,  make  one  against  another,  be  it  in  the  ^" 
exercise  of  the  body  or  oiinde:  wherein  soveraigne  pfthe 
greatnesse,  hath  no  true  or  essentiall  part.  \'erily,  S*^pe«taeMe 
it  hath  often  seemed  unto  me,  that  through  over 
much  respect.  Princes  are  therein  used  disdainefuUy 
and  treated  injuriously :  For,  the  thing  whereat  (in 
my  youth)  I  was  infinitely  offended,  was,  that  those 
which  were  trained  and  schooled  with  mee,  should 
forbeare  to  doe  it  in  good  earnest,  because  they 
found  me  unworthy  to  bee  withstood  or  to  resist 
their  endevourti.  It  is  that  we  dayly  see  to  happen 
unto  them ;  every  man  finding  himselfe  unworthy 
to  force  himselfe  against  them.  If  one  perceive  them 
never  so  little  affected  to  have  the  victory,  there  is 
none  but  will  strive  to  yeeld  it  them,  and  that  wiU 
not  rather  wrong  his  glory,  then  offend  theirs :  No 
man  imployeth  more  diligence  then  needs  he  must 
to  serve  their  honour.  What  share  have  Princes  in 
the  throng,  where  all  are  for  them  ?  Mee  thinks  I 
see  those  Paladiues  of  former  ages,  presenting  them- 
selves in  joustes,  tiltings  and  combats,  with  bodies 
and  armes  enchanted.  Brisson  running  against  Alex- 
ander, counterfeited  his  course;  Alexander  chid  him 
for  it :  but  he  should  have  caused  him  to  be  whipt. 
For  this  consideration,  was  Carneadcs  wont  to  say, 
that  Princes  children  learn't  Jiotliing  aright  b-iit  to 
mannage  and  ride  Iwrses ;  fm'soviuch  as  in  all  other 
exercises,  every  man  yeeldetk,  and  giveth  tliem  the 
victory :  Init  a  horse  who  is  neyther  a  flatterer  nor  a 
Courtier,  ivill  as  soone  throw  the  cliild  of  a  King  as  the 
son  of  a  base  porter.  Homer  hath  beene  forced  to 
consent  that  Venus  (so  sweet  a  saint  and  delicate  a 
Goddesse)  should  be  hurt  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
thereby  to  ascribe  courage  and  hardinesse  unto  her 
qualities  never  seene  in  those  that  are  exempted 
nom  danger.     The  Gods  themselves  are  fained  to  be 
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blAPTBR  angry,  to  feare,  to  be  jealous,  to  grieve,  to  shew 
passion,  and  be  subject  to  niortall  sense,  thereby  to 
honour  them  with  the  vertues  which  the  Poets  and 
rraatiMSM  Philosophers  invent  amongst  us :  Nay,  they  are 
supposed  to  runne  away,  and  to  have  a  feeling  of 
all  our  imperfections.  H^to  doth  not  participate  ootli 
hazard  and  difficulties,  cannot  Justly  pretend  interest 
in  tJte  honor,  or  challenge  share  in  the  pleasure,  thai 
followeth  dangerous  actions  or  hazardous  attempix. 
It  is  pitty  a  man  should  be  so  powerful],  that  all 
things  must  yeeld  and  give  place  unto  him.  Such 
as  are  in  so  high  eminency  of  greatnesse,  their  fortune 
i-ejects  society  fl,nd  conversation  too  farre  from  them ; 
she  placeth  them  in  over  remote  and  uncouth  places. 
This  easefull  life  and  plausible  facility  to  bring  all 
under,  and  subject  mens  mindes,  is  an  enemy  to  all 
manner  of  pleasure.  It  is  a  kinde  of  sliding,  and  not 
a  going :  It  is  to  sleepe,  and  not  to  live.  Conceive 
man  accompanied  with  omnipotency,  you  overwhelme 
him :  he  must  in  begging  manner  crave  some  em- 
peachment  and  resistance  of  you.  His  being  and  his 
good,  is  in  want  and  indigence.  Their  good  qualities 
are  dead  and  lost :  for,  they  are  not  heard  but  by 
comparison,  and  they  are  excluded  :  they  have  little 
knowledge  of  true  praise,  being  beaten  with  so  cod- 
tinuall  and  uniforme  an  approbation.  Have  they  to 
doe  with  the  simplest  of  their  subjects  ?  they  have  no 
meane  to  take  advantage  of  him,  if  he  but  say ;  It 
is  because  he  is  my  King,  he  supposeth  to  have 
sufficiently  expressed,  and  you  must  understand,  that 
in  so  saying,  he  hatli  lent  a  helping  hand  to  overthrow 
himselfe.  This  quality  suppresseth  and  consumeth 
all  other  true  and  essential!  qualities :  they  are  even 
drov\Tied  in  the  Royalty ;  which  gives  them  no  leave, 
to  make  the  offices  of  their  charge  to  prevaile,  except 
ill  such  actions  as  directly  concerne  and  stead  the 
Mune.  To  be  a  Ki7ig,  is  a  viatter  of  that  consegittTUX, 
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that  oiiehj  by  it  he  is  so.     That  strange  glimmering  chapter 

and  eye-dazeling  light,  which  round  about  environeth,  Xil 
overcasteth  and  hideth  from  us:   our  weake   sight  Of  the 
is  thereby  bleared  and   dissipated,  as   beeing  filled  ^f^^^^^ 
and  obscured  by  that  greater  and  furtlier-spredding 
brightnesse.    The  Senate  allotted  the  honor  and  prise 

of  eloquence  unto  Tiberius ;  he  refused  it,  supposing  j 

that  if^  it  hath  beene  true,  he  could  not  revenge  him-  ^^H 

selfe  of  so  limited  and  partiall  judgement.    As  we  ^^H 

yeeld  Princes  all  advantages  of  honor,  so  we  auctho-  ^^H 

rize  their  defects  and  sooth-up  their  vices  :  not  onely  ^^H 

by  approbation,  but    also  by  imitation.     All  Alex-  ^^H 

anders  followers  bare  their  heads  sideling,  as  he  did.  ^^H 

And  such  as  flattered  Diouysim,  in  his  owne  pres-  ^^^| 

ence   did   run   and  justle  one  another,   and   either  ^^^| 

stumbled  at.  or  over-threw  what  ever  stood  before  ^^^| 

their  feet,  to  inferre ;  that  they  were  as  short-sighted  ^^H 

or  spur-blinde,  as    he   was.     Naturall  imperfections  ^^H 

have  sometimes  served  for  commendation  and  favour.  ^^H 

Nay  I  have  seene  deafnesse  affected.     And  because  ^^^| 

the    maister    hated    his    wife,    Phitarch    hatli    seen  ^^^| 

courtiers  to  sue  a  divorce  of  theirs,  whom  they  loved  ^^^| 

very  well.     And  which  is  more,  paillardise  and  all  ^^H 

maner  of  dissolution   hath   thereby   beene  held  in  ^^^| 

credit ;  as  also  disloyalty,  blasphemy,  cruelty,  heresie,  ^^^| 

superstition,   irreligion,  wantonnesse   and   worse,   if  ^^^| 

worse  may  be.     Yea  by  an  example  more  dangerous,  ^^^| 

then  that  of  Mithridales  his  flatterers,  who  for  so-  ^^^| 

much    as   their  master  pretended    to    have  skill    in  ^^H 

pbisick  and  aspired  to  the  honor  of  a  good  Physition,  ^^^| 

came  to  him  to   have  their  members   incized   and  ■ 

cauterized.     For  these  others  suffer  to  have  their  I 

soules  cauterized  ;  a  much  more  precious  and  nobler  J 

part  then  the  body.     But  to  end  where  I  began :  ^^^1 

Adrian  the  Emperor  debating  with  Favoriiius  the  ^^H 

Philosoplier  about  the  interpretation  of  some  word;  ^^H 

Favoiinus  did  scone  yeeld  the   victory  unto  him,  ^^H 
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his  friends  finding  fault  with  him  for  it ;  you  but  jest, 
my  masters  (quoth  he)  xvould  you  not  have  him  to  be 
much  wiser  then  I,  xcko  hath  the  absolute  command 
over  thirty  lemons?  Augustus  writ  some  verses 
against  Asinius  PoUio^  which  Pollio  hearing,  he  said, 
I  will  hould  my  peace;  for,  it  is  no  wisdome  to 
contend  in  roriting  with  him,  xvho  may  proscribe. 
And  they  had  reason  :  For  Dionysius,  because  he 
could  not  equall  Philoxeiius  in  Poesie,  nor  matcli 
Plato  in  discourse,  condemned  the  one  to  the  stone* 
quarries,  and  sent  the  other  to  bee  sold  as  a  slave  in 
the  He  of  ^-Egina. 


THE   EIGHTH   CHAPTER 

Oft/te  Art  of  conferring 


^ 


l^T  is  a  custome  of  our  law,  to  con- 
demne  some,  for  the  warning  of 
others.  To  condemne  them  because 
they  have  misdone,  were  folly,  as 
saith  Plato.     For  what  is  once  done 

can  never  be  undone :   but  they  are 

condemned  to  the  end  that  they  should  not  offend 
againe,  or  that  others  may  avoide  the  example  of 
their  offence.  He  who  is  hauged  is  not  corrected,  (»U 
others  by  him.  Even  so  doe  I.  My  errors  are  some- 
times naturall,  incorrigible  and  remedilesse.  But 
whereas  honest  men  profit  the  Common  wealth  io 
causing  themselves  to  be  imitated.  I  shall  happily 
benefit  the  same,  in  making  my  selfe  to  be  evitated. 

Nonne  itrfe*  Alb't  id  male  tivaljilita,  ulque 

Barms  inopa  ?  tiuigniim  docutnenium,  ne  palruim  rem 

Perderc  quia  velil, — Hoh,  Ser.  i,  sect,  iv,  IO9. 

Doc  you  not  see,  how  that  mans  sonne  lives  badly. 
That  man's  a  beftger  by  his  spending  madly  ? 
A  lesson  great,  that  none  take  joy  :  His  patrimoDy  to  destrov, 
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By  publishing  and  accusing  my  imperfections,  some  CHAPTER 
nun  may  pcradventurc  leame  to  feare  them.  The  ^'_'' 
parts  I  most  esteenie  in  my  selfe,  rcape  more  OfOia  Art«r 
DonoT  by  accusing,  tlien  by  commending  my  selfe.  * 
And  that')!  the  caiue  I  more  often  fall  into  tbcm 
i^ftiDc,  and  rest  upon  them.  But  ^vhen  all  tfte  cardca 
he  iotdt  d  "tan  turver  spctiArx  nf  himstlj'c,  rvithotU  losse. 
A  MOiu  oicR  cotulemnatioris  are  ever-  increawtl:  prima 
ever  deereoMed.  There  may  be  some  of  my  com- 
plexioQ.  who  am  better  instructed  by  contrariety 
then  by  similitude;  and  more  by  escaping  then  by 
licdlowing.  Cato  senior  had  a  special  regard  to  this 
kind  of  discipline,  when  he  said,  Uiat  idxemen  have 
more  to  learrte  offooles  tlicnfooiet  of'xvisemen.  And 
that  ancient  player  on  the  Lyra,  whom  Pamaniaa  re- 
poitetb,  to  have  been  accustomtrd  to  compel!  his  schol- 
ten  tometimes  to  goe  hcare  a  bad  Player,  who  dwelt 
right  over-Bgainst  nini ;  where  tliey  might  leame  to 
hate  hii  discords  and  false  mea.sures.  The  horror  of 
eme^  drawes  me  neerer  imto  clemency,  then  any 
patteme  of  clemency  can  possibly  win  me.  A  cunning 
rider  or  skilfiill  honicman  doth  not  so  properly  teacn 
me.  to  sit  well  on  horselwckc,  as  doth  one  of  our 
Lawyers,  or  a  Venetian  by  seeing  him  ride,  ^nd  an  ill 
manner  of  speech  doth  Jitter  reformc  mine,  then  any 
well  poUsfaed  forme  of  speaking.  The  sottish  counte- 
nance of  another,  doth  aayly  advertise  and  forewame 
me.  That  which  prickcth.  toucheth  and  rouzcth 
better,  then  that  which  detighteth.  These  times  are 
fit  to  refomie  us  backward,  more  by  dissenting,  then 
hf  eonsenting;  more  by  difference  then  by  accord. 
Boog  butlitUc  instructed  by  good  examples,  I  make 
'-.|ne  of  bad:  the  lesson  of  which  is  ordinarv.  1  Have 
cadevoured,  nay  I  have  laboured  to  yeel  J  my  aelfe 
[  and  affable,  as  I  saw  others  peev^  and 
as  constant,  as  I  saw  others  variable ;  as 
I  and   milde,  as  I  perceived  others  intractable 
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CHAPTER  and  wild :  and  as  good  and  honest,  as  I  discerned 
others  wicked  and  dishonest.    But  I  proposed  certaine 

OfUw  Art  of  invincible  measures  unto  my  selfe.  The  most  fruit- 
"""^  full  and  naturall  exercise  of  our  spirit,  is,  in  my  selfe- 
pleasing  conceit,  conference.  The  use  whereof,  I 
finde  to  be  more  delightsome,  then  any  other  action 
of  our  life ;  And  that's  the  reason,  why,  if  1  were 
now  forced  to  choose  (being  in  the  minde  I  now  am 
in)  I  would  rather  yeeld  to  lose  my  sight,  then  fiw- 
goe  my  hearing  or  my  speech.  The  Athenians  and 
also  the  llomans,  did  ever  hold  this  exercise  in  hi^ 
honour  and  reputation,  namely  in  their  Academiet. 
And  at  this  day,  the  ItaUans  doe  yet  keepe  a  kinde 
of  forme  and  trace  of  it,  to  their  great  profit,  as 
may  apparantty  be  discerned  by  comparing  their  wits 
unto  ours.  The  study  and  plodding  on  bookes,  is  a 
languishing  and  weake  kinde  of  motion,  and  whidi 
heateth  or  eamesteth  nothing;  whereas  conference 
_  doth  both  learne,  teach  and  exercise  at  once.  If 
I  conferre  with  a  stubborne  wit,  and  encounter  a 
sturdy  wrestler,  he  toucheth  me  to  the  quicke,  hits 
me  on  the  flanks,  and  pricks  nie  both  on  the  left  and 
right  side :  his  imaginations  vanquish  and  confound 
mine.  Jalousie,  glory  and  contention  drive,  cast  and 
raise  me  above  my  selfe.  Aiyl  an  unison  or  consent, 
is  a  quahty  altogether  tedious  and  wearisome  in 
conference.  But  as  our  minde  is  fortified  by  the 
communication  of  regidar  and  vigorous  spirits ;  it 
cannot  well  be  expressed,  how  much  it  loseth  and  is 
bastardized,  by  tlie  continuall  commerce  and  fre- 
quentation,  we  have  with  base,  weake  and  dull  spirits. 
No  contagion  spreds  it  selfe  further  then  that.  I  know 
by  long  experience  what  an  ell  of  it  is  worth.  I  love 
to  contest  and  discourse,  but  not  with  many,  and 
onely  for  my  selfe.  For,  to  serve  as  a  spectacle  unto 
great  men,  and  by  way  of  contention,  for  one  to  make 
a  glorious  shew  of  his  ready  wit  and  running  tongue: 
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I  deeme  it  a  profession  farre   unfitting  a   man  of  chapter 

honor.     Sottishnes  is  an  ill  quality,  but  not  to  be  Yli' 
able  to  endure  it,  and  to  fret  and  vex  at  it,  as  it  Of  the  Art  of 
hapneth  to  me,  is   another  kinde  of  imperfection,  ^^  "™* 
which  in  [importunity]  is  not  much  behinde  sottish- 
nes :  and  tliat's  it  I  will  now  accuse  in  my  selfe :  I 

doe  with  great  liberty  and  facility,  enter  into  con-  ^^H 

ference  and  disputation :  forsomuch  as  opinion  findes  ^^H 

but  a  hard  soile  to  enter  and  take  any  deepe  roote  in  ^^M 

me.    No  propositions  amaze  me,  no  conceit  woundeth  ^^M 

me,  what  contrariety  soever  they  have  to  mine.    There  ^^| 

is  no  fantazie  so  frivolous  or  humor  so  extravagant,  ^^M 

that  in  mine  opinion  is  not  sortable  to  tlie  production  ^^H 

of  humane  wit.     Wee  others,  who  debarre  our  judge-  ^^H 

ment  of  the  right  to  make  conclusions,  regard  but  ^^H 

negligently  the  diverse  opinions :  and  if  we  lend  it  ^^H 

not  our  judgement,  we  easily  affoord  it  our  eares.  ^^| 

Where  one  scale  of  the  ballance  is  altogether  empty,  ^^H 

I  let  the  other  waver  too  and  fro,  under  an  old  wives  ^^M 

dreames.     And  me  seemeth,  I  may  well  be  excused,  ^^H 

if  I  rather  accept  an  odde  number,  than  an  even :  ^^H 

Thursday  in  respect  of  Friday,  if  I  had  rather  make  ^H 

ft  twelfth  or  foui-teenth  at  a  table,  than  a  thii-teenth ;  ^^M 

if  when  I  am  travelling  I  would  rather  'See  a  Hare  ^^M 

coasting,  then  crossing   my  way:  and  rather  reach  ^^M 

my  left,  then  my  right  foote,  to  be  shod.     All  such  ^^| 

fond  conceits,  now  in  credit  about   us,  deserve  at  ^^M 

least    to    be  listned    unto.     As  for  me,  they  onely  ^^M 

beare  away  inanity,  and  surely  they  do  so.     Vulgar  ^^M 

and  casuall  opinions  are  yet  of  some  waight,  which  ^^| 

in  nature  are  something  els  then  nothing.     And  who  ^^M 

Wadeth  not  so  far  into  tlieni,  to  avoid  the  vice  of  ^^H 

superstition,  falteth  happily  into  the  blame  of  wilful-  ^^H 

nesse.     The  contradictions  then  of  judgements,  doe  ^^M 

neither  offend  nor  move,  but  awaken  and  exercise  ^^M 

me.     We  commonly  shunne  correction  whereas  we  t,      ^^M 

^ould  rather  seeke  and  present  our  selves  unto  it,  1 
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CHAPTER  chiefly  when  it  commeth  by  the  way  of  conference, 
and  not  of  regency.     At  every  opposition,  we  con- 

^«>e  Art  of  sider  not  whether  it  be  just;  but  be  it  right  or 
*^^^^  wrong,  how  we  may  avoide  it:  In  stead  of  reachisff 
our  armes,  we  stretch  forth  our  clawes  unto  it.  I 
should  endure  to  bee  rudely  handled  and  checked  by 
my  friends,  though  they  should  call  me  foole,  coxe- 
combe,  or  say  I  raved.  I  love  a  man  that  doth 
stoutly  expresse  himselfe,  amongst  honest  and  worthy 
men,  and  whose  words  answere  his  thoughts.  We 
should  fortifie  and  harden  our  hearing,  against  theten- 
dernesse  of  the  ceremonious  sound  of  words.  I  love  i 
friendly  society  and  a  virile  and  constant  familiarity: 
An  amitie,  which  in  the  earnestnesse  and  \'igor  of  it's 
commerce,  flattereth  it  selfe :  as  love  in  bitings  and 
bloody  scratcliings.  It  is  not  sufficiently  generous  or 
vigorous,  except  it  be  contentious  and  quarrelous :  If 
she  be  civilised  and  a  skilfull  artist :  if  it  feare  a  shocke 
or  free  encounter,  and  have  hir  starting  holes  or 
,  .  forced  by-wayes.  N^eque  ertim  disputari  mie  reprt- 
kensione  potest.  Disputatioji  caiinot  be  held  without 
rep?'ehension.  When  I  am  impugned  or  contraried, 
then  is  mine  attention  and  not  mine  anger,  stirred 
up :  I  advance  my  selfe  toward  him,  that  doth  gaine- 
say  and  instruct  me.  The  caitse  of  tntth,  cn/^hi  to  be 
the  common  cause,  both  to  one  and  other :  AVhat  can 
he  answer  ?  The  passion  of  choller  hath  already 
wounded  his  judgement :  trouble,  before  reason  hath 
seized  upon  it.  It  were  both  profitable  and  necessary, 
that  the  determining  of  our  disputations,  might  be 
decided  by  way  of  wagers ;  and  that  there  were  a 
materiall  marke  of  our  losses :  that  we  might  better 
remember  and  make  more  aceompt  of  it :  and  that 
my  boy  might  say  unto  me :  Sir,  if  you  call  to 
minde ;  your  contestation,  your  ignorance  and  yoiff 
selfe-wilfulnesse,  at  several!  times,  cost  you  a  hundred 
crownes  the  last  yeare :  I  feast,  I  cherish  and  I  em- 
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I    bnu«  truth,  where  aitd  in  whom  soever  I  finde  it.  caAFTBM 

mod  willingly  and  mcrily  yeel<i   my  selfe  unto  her.  Y'" 
■s  soone  as  I  scv  hut  her  approac-li,  though  it  In:  a  Of  tf»toof 
fiuTe-off.  I  lay  downe  my  weap*>n  and  yeeld  my  selfe  "*''*[^B 

vanquished.     And  atwayes  provided,  one  persist  not  ^^M 

or  proceede  therein,  witli  an  over  itiiperinu<>  .stiflncsse  ^^H 

or  commanding  surlinessc ;  f  am  well  pleased  to  be  ^^H 

reproo%'C(L     And  I  often  aeconimodate  my  selfe  unto  ^^H 

my  Bceusen>  more  by  reason  of  eivility,  then  by  oora-  ^^H 

kBon  of  amendment:  loving  hy  the  facihty  of  yeeld-  ^^H 

tag.  to  gratiHe  and  foster  their  libertie,  to  teach  or  ^^M 

■dveitise  me.     It  is  notwithstanding  no  ensie  matter  ^^M 

Id  draw  men  of  my  times  unto  it.     They  have  not  ^^M 

ibe  courage  to  correct,  because  they  want  the  heart  ^^M 

Id  endure  correction  :  And  ever  speakc  with  dissimu-  ^^H 

lation  in  prcMmcc  one  of  another.     I  take  so  great  ^^H 

a   pleasure   to  be  judged    and   knowne,   that   it   is  ^^H 

DKuiTerent  to  me.  in  whether  of  the  two  formes  I  be  ^^H 

lo.     Mine  ownc  imagination  dotli  ho  often  contradict  ^^H 

and  oondemne  it  selfe.  that  if  another  do  it,  all  is  ooe  ^^H 

onto  me :  especially  seeing,  1  give  his  reprehension  ^^^ 

DO  other  authority  then  1  list.     But  1  shall  breake  a  ^^| 

ftraw  or  fall  at  ods  with  him.  that  keepes  himselfe  ^^H 

•o  aloft ;  as  I  know  some,  that  will  fret  and  chafe  if  ^^| 

their  opinions  be  not  believed,  and  who  take  it  as  an  ^^| 

injury,  yea  and  fall  out  with  their  best  friends,  if  they  ^^M 

will  not  follow  it     And  that  Socratcji  ever  smiling,  ^^^ 

ruUection  of  such   contradictions   as  were  * 
I  to  his  discourse,  one   might   say,  his  force 

came    of  it.  and   that    the    advantage    being  ^^J 

aamredly  to  fall   on   his   side,  he  tooke  them  as  a  ^^M 

flofaject  of  a  new  victory :  nc^'crthelessc  we  see  on  ^^H 

the  eontnuy,  that  nothing  doth  so  nicely  >'eeld  our  ^^H 
•cnsc  unto  it  as  the  opinion  of  preheminence  and  dis- 
itiinr  of  the  adversary.     And  that  by  reason,  it  rather 
bcACs  the  weakest  to  accept  of  opposition  in  good 
part,  which  reHon  and  repaire  him.     Verily  I  sedce 
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CHAPTER  more  the  conversation  of  such  as  curbe  me,  then  of 
Yll.'  those  that  feare  me.  It  is  an  unsavory  and  hurtful 
Of  the  Art  of  pleasure,  to  have  to  doe  with  men,  who  admire  and 
conferring  gj^.^  ^jg  place.  AjttistheJies  commanded  his  children, 
never  to  be  beholding  unto,  or  thanke  any  that  should 
commend  them.  I  feele  my  selfe  more  lusty  and 
cranke  for  the  victory  I  gaine  over  my  selfe,  when  in 
the  heate  or  fury  of  the  combate,  I  percei\'e  to  bend 
and  fall  under  the  power  of  my  adversaries  reason, 
then  I  am  pleased  with  tiie  victory,  I  obtaine  of  him 
by  his  weaknesse.  To  conclude,  I  receive  all  blowes 
and  allow  all  attaints  given  directly,  how  w^ealce 
soever :  but  am  very  impatient  at  such  as  are 
strucken  at  randan  and  without  order.  I  care  but 
little  for  the  matter,  and  with  me  opinions  are  all 
one,  and  the  victory  of  the  subject  in  a  manner 
indiflerent.  I  shall  q^uietly  contest  a  whole  day,  if 
the  conduct  of  the  eontroversie  be  followed  with 
order  and  decorum.  It  is  not  force  nor  subtilty,  that 
I  so  much  require,  as  forme  and  order.  The  forme 
and  order,  dayly  scene  in  the  altercations  of  Sbep- 
beards,  or  contentions  of  shop-prentise  boyes :  but 
never  amongst  us ;  If  they  part  or  give  one  another 
over,  it  is  with  incivilitie  :  and  so  doe  we.  But  their 
wrangUng,  their  brawling  and  impatience,  cannot  make 
them  to  forgoe  or  forget  their  theame. 

Their  discourse  holds  on  his  course.  If  they  pre- 
vent one  another,  if  they  stay  not  for,  at  least  they 
understand  one  another.  A  man  doth  ever  answere 
sufficiently  well  for  me,  if  he  answere  what  I  say. 
But  when  the  disputation  is  confounded  and  order 
lesse,  I  quit  the  matter,  and  betake  me  to  the  forme, 
with  spight  and  indiscretion  :  and  embrace  a  kinde  of 
debating,  teasty,  headlong,  malicious  and  imperious, 
whereat  I  afterward  blush.  It  in  impossible  to  treate 
'  qiuHli)  and  dispute  orderly  with  a  foole.  My  judge- 
ment is  not  onely  corrupted  under  the  hand  of  so 
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npcriou!!  a  muister,  but  my  conscience  also.     Our  c 

'isputatiotis  ought  to    be    forbidden    and   punished,  Y^' 
_    i  other  verball  crimes.     \Vhat  vice  raise  they  not,  OfifceArto*' 
and  heape  up  togetlier,  being  ever  swayed  and  com-  ''<'■*"'*■« 
manded   by  choller?    First   we  enter   into  emnit>- 

with   the   reasons,   and   ilien   with   the   men.      We  

leame   not   to  dispute,  except  it  be  to  contradict:  ^^H 

•nd  every  man  contradicting  and  being  contradicted,  ^^H 

it  commonly  foltowetl).  tliat  the  fruit  of  disputing,  ^^H 

is  to  loose  and  to  disanull  the  trueth.    So  Plato  m  ^^| 

his  common  wraith,  forbiddcth   fooHsh,  unapt   and  ^^H 

bsse-minded  spirits,  to  undertake  that  exercise.     To  ^^H 

what  purpo>ie  goe  you  about  to  quest  or  enquire  ^^H 
that  wnich  is  with  him,  who  hath  neither  good  pace  ^  ^^H 
nor    proceeding   of  woorth  ?     No    man  wrongs   the  *^      ^^H 

sufajixt,  when  he  quits  the  same,  for  want  of  meanes  ^^H 

to  treat  or  mannage  it.     I  meane  not  a  scholasticall  ^^H 

Mid  artist  meane,  but  intend  a  natural!  meane.  and  of  ^^H 

a  sotind  understanding.     What  will  the  end  be  ?  one  ^^H 

goeth  Eastward,  and  another  Westward :  They  loose  ^^H 

the  pnncipatl,  and  stray  it  in  the  throng  of  incidents.  ^^H 

At  the  end  of  an  hourcs  wrangling,  they  wot  not  ' 
what  they  seekc  for :  one  is  high,  another  low,  and 

another  wide.     Some  take  hold  of  a  word,  some  of  ^^J 

a  similitude.    Some  forget  what  was  objected  against  ^^H 

them,  so  much  arc  they  engaged  in  the  pursuite  and  ^^H 

thinke  to  follow  themselves,  and  not  you  :  Some  find-  ^^^| 

m^  tbcmselves  weakc-backt,  fcarc  all,  refuse  all,  and  ^^H 

at  tiie  very  entrance  mingle  tlie  subject  and  confound  ^^H 

the  purpose:    or  in  the  hcatc  of  the  disputation.  ^^H 

mitinie  to  hold  tlieir  peace  altogether:    through  a  ^^H 

cp^fatfuU  ignorance,  aiTecting  a  proud  kindc  of  con-  ^^H 

tempi,  or  a   foolish   modesty  avoyding  of  conten-  ^^H 

tioo.     Provided  that  one  strike  and  hit,  he  careth  ^^| 

■at  how  open  he  lye.     Another  comptcth  his  words,  ^^H 

^od  wsyeth  them  for  reasons ;  Another  employeth  ^^H 

boding  but  the  advantage  of  his  voyce  and  wuide.  ^^H 
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CHAPTER  Here  one  conciudeth  against  himselfe  ;  here  another 
Y}^        wearyeth  you  with  idle  prefaces,  and  IVivoIous  digres- 

Of  the  Art  of  sions.  Another  armetn  himselfe  afore  hand  with 
**™*  injuries,  and  seekes  after  a  Dutch  quarrel!,  to  rid 
himselfe  of  the  society,  and  shake  off  the  conference 
of  a  spirit,  that  presseth  and  overbeareth  his.  This 
last  hath  no  insight  at  all  in  reason,  but  still  be- 
leagreth  you  with  the  dialecticali  or  iogicall  close 
of  his  clause,  and  ties  you  to  the  rule  of  his  arte  or 
forme  of  his  skill.  Now  who  doth  not  enter  into 
distrust  of  sciences,  and  is  not  in  doubt,  whether 
in  any  necessity  of  hfe  he  may  reape  solid  fruit  of 
them ;  if  he  consider  the  use  we  have  of  them  ? 
Nihil  sanantihus  Uteris.  Since  learnitig  doth  not 
cure.  Who  hath  learnt  any  zvit  or  miderstandiTig 
in  Loffigue  ?  fFhe?-e  are  her  faire  promises  ?  Nee 
ad  ineliwt  vivendum,  nee  ad  commodius  disserejidum. 
N^ether  to  live  better  or  to  dispute  fitter.  Shall  a 
man  heare  more  brabling  or  confusion  in  the  tittle 
tattle  of  fish  wives  or  scoulding  sluts,  then  in  the 
publike  disputations  of  men  of  this  profession  ?  I 
had  rather  my  child  shoidd  learne  to  speake  in  a 
Taveme,  then  in  the  schooles  of  well-speaking  Art. 
Take  you  a  maister  of  arts,  and  conferre  with  him, 
why  doth  hee  not  make  us  perceive  his  artificial] 
excellency,  and  by  the  admiration  of  his  reasons- 
constancy,  or  with  the  beauty  of  his  quaint  order, 
and  grace  of  his  method,  ravish  silly  women,  and 
bleare  ignorant  men  as  we  are  ?  Why  doth  he  not 
sway,  winde  and  perswade  us  as  hee  list  ?  Why 
should  one  so  advantageous  in  matter  and  condnct, 
entermixe  injuries,  indiscretion  and  chollericke  rage 
with  his  fence  ?  Let  him  pull  of  his  twofaced  hoode, 
his  gowne  and  his  latine,  let  him  not  fill  our  eares 
with  meerely  beleeved  Arixlotle,  you  will  discover 
and  take  him  for  one  of  us,  and  worse  if  may  be. 
Me  thinks  this  implication  and  entangling  of  speech, 
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wherewith  they  doe  so   much   importune   us,  may  chapter 
fitly   be   compared    unto  juglers   play   of  fast  and       Y!L' 
loose:    their    nimfalenesse  combats  and  forceth  our  Of  the  Art  of 
sences,   but   it  nothing  shaketh  our  behefe :    Take  <=<«>f«"riiiB 
away  their  jugling,  what  they  doe  is  but  base,  com- 
mon and  slight.     Though  they  be  more  witty  and 
nimble  spii-ited,  they  are  not  the  lesse  foolish,  simple 
and    unapt.     I   love  wit,  and  honour  wisedome,  as 
much  as  them  that  have  it.    And  beeing  rightly  used, 
it  is  the  noblest,  the  most  forcible,  yea  and  richest 
purchase   men  can   make.     But  in  such  (of  which 
kinde  the  number  is  inHnit)  that  upon  it   establish 
their  fundamentall  sufficiency  and  worth  :  that  from 
their  wit  refer  themselves  to  their  memory,  sub  aliena 
umdra  latentes:  repming  them  undei-  another  vmns 

rotectiort;  and  can  do  nothing  but  by  the  booke  {if 
may  be  bold  to  say  so)  I  hate  the  same,  a  httle 
more  then  sottishnes.  /;(  7ny  country,  and  in  my 
dayes,  learning  and  bookisfmes,  doth  much  me7id purses, 
but  minds  nothing  at  all.  If  it  chance  to  finde  them 
empty,  light  and  dry,  it  fiUeth,  it  over-burthens  and 
swelleth  them :  a  raw  and  indigested  masse :  if 
thinne,  it  doth  easily  purifie,  clarifie,  extenuate  and 
subtilize  them  even  unto  exinanition  or  evacuation. 
It  is  a  thing  of  a  quality  very  neare  indifferent :  a 
most  profitable  accessory  or  ornament  unto  a  wel 
borne  mind,  but  pernicious  and  hurtfuUy  domage- 
able  unto  any  other.  Or  rather  a  thing  of  most 
precious  use,  that  will  not  basely  be  gotten,  nor 
vily  possessed.  In  some  hands  a  royall  scepter,  in 
other  some  a  rude  mattocke.  But  let  us  proceed. 
What  greate?'  or  more  glorious  victory  can  you  expect, 
then  teach  your  enemy,  tliat  hee  cannot  ivithsta?id  you  ? 
When  you  gaine  the  advantage  of  your  proposition, 
it  is  Truth  that  winneth  :  when  you  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  order  and  conduct,  it  is  you  that 
winne.     I  am  of  opinion,  that  both  in  Plato  and  in 
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HAPTER  Xenophoii,  SocTittes  disputeth  more  in  favour  of  the 
Y!l'  disputers,  then  in  grace  of  the  disputation :  and  more 
Max  tbe  Art  of  to  instruct  Eiithidcjnus  and  Protagoras  with  the 
f-eonfemne  knowledge  of  their  impertinency,  [then  with  the  im- 
pertinency]  of  their  art.  He  takes  hold  of  the  first 
matter,  as  he  who  hath  a  more  profitable  end,  then 
to  cleare  it ;  that  is,  to  cleare  the  spirits  he  under- 
taketh  to  manage  and  to  exercise.  Agitation,  stirring 
and  hunting  is  properly  belonging  to  our  subject  or 
drift;  wee  are  not  excusable  to  conduct  the  same  ill 
and  impertinently,  but  to  misse  the  game,  and  faile 
in  taking,  that's  another  matter.  For  xvee  are  borne 
to  quest  and  seeke  after  truetlt ;  to  possesse  it  bclongi 
to  a  greater  power.  It  is  not  (as  Democritus  said) 
hidden  in  the  deepes  of  abisse :  but  rather  elevated  in 
infinite  height  of  divine  knowledge.  The  world  is 
but  a  Sckooie  of  inquisition.  The  matter  is  not  who 
shall  put  in,  but  who  shall  runne  the  fairest  courses. 
As  well  may  hee  play  the  foole  that  speaketh  truely, 
as  hee  that  speaketh  falsely;  for  wee  are  upon  the 
manner,  and  not  upon  the  matter  of  speaking.  My 
humour  is,  to  have  as  great  a  regard  to  the  forme,  as 
to  the  substance ;  as  much  respect  to  the  Advocat, 
as  to  the  cause ;  as  Alcibiades  appointed  we  should 
doe.  And  I  dayly  ammuse  my  selfe  to  read  in 
authors,  without  care  of  their  learning:  therein 
seeking  their  manner,  not  their  subject.  Even  as 
I  pursue  the  communication  of  some  famous  wit,  not 
that  he  should  teach  me,  but  that  1  may  know  him ; 
and  knowing  him  (if  he  deserve  it)  I  may  imitate 
him.  Every  one  may  speake  truely,  but  to  speake 
orderly,  methodically,  wisely  and  sufficiently,  few  can 
doe  it.  So  falsehood  proceeding  of  ignorance  doth 
not  offend  mee  ;  ineptnesse  and  trifling  doth.  I  have 
broken  off"  divers  bargaines,  that  would  have  beene 
very  commodious  unto  me,  by  the  impertinency  erf 
their  contestation,  with  whom  I  did  bargaine.  1  am 
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mooved  once  a  yearc,  willi  Uic  faults  or  over-  CHAPTSB 

nghts  of  those,  over  whom  I  have  power :  hut  touch-  Y^i' 

af  the  point  of  the  sottishnesse  and  foolishncs  of  their  Of  Um  Ait  of 
^{ations,  excuses,  and  defences,  rude  and  brutish,  <^«*"*"« 
we  are  ever)'  day  ready  to  goe  by  the  eares.     They 

DciUier  understand  what  is  said  nor  wherefore,  and  

even  so  they  answer;   a   thin^  able   to   make  one  ^^H 

denMirc.     I  feele  not  my  bean  to  shocke  hard  but  ^^H 

by  beinff  hit  witJ)  another.     And  I  rather  enter  into  ^^H 

ooDipotiition  with  my  peoples  vices,  then  with  their  ^^H 

mhnesse,  importunity  and    foolishnesse.     Let  them  ^^H 

doe  lesse,  provided  they  be  capable  to  doe.     You  live  ^^H 

in  hope  to  cnllamc  their  will :  Hut  of  u  blocke  thetr  ^^H 

it  nothing  to  Ac  hoped  for,  nor  any  fkiitf^  rf  worth  to  ^^M 

b€e  eiyoyed.     Now,  what  if  I  take  things  otherwise  ^^H 

tbm  they  are  f    So  it  may  bee:   And  therefore  I  ^^| 

accase  my  impatience.    And  first  I  hould.  that  it  is  ^^H 

equjUly  vicious  in  him,  who  Ls  in  the  right,  as  in  bim.  ^^H 

tlut  Vi  in   the  wrong:    For,  it  is   ever  a  kinde  of  ^^H 

tyrannicall  sharpeiiesse,  not  to  be  able  to  endure  a  ^^H 

brme  different   from   his:    and   verily,  since  there  ^^H 

u  Dot  a  f{reatcr  fondnesse,  a  more  constant  gullish-  ^^H 

nene.  or  more  hetcroclite  insipidity  then  for  one  to  ^^H 

move  or  vex  himselfe  at  the  fondnesse,  at  the  gullish-  ^^H 

ncsse,  or  insipidity  of  the  world :  For  it  principally  ^^H 

fatmalizeth  and  moveth  us  against  our  selves :  and  ^^^| 

that  Philosopher  of  former  apes  should  never  have  ^^H 

wanted  occasion  to  weepe.  so  long  as  be  bad  con-  ^ 

■dered  himselfe.     Mho,  one  of  t^c  scaven  sages  (a  J 

niui  of  a  Timonian  disposition   and  Democraticall  ^^J 

humour)    being    demanded.    where-«t    he     laughed  ^^H 

aiooc ;  he  answered,  because   1   laugh  alone :   How  ^^H 

OHOy  follies  doe  I   speake  and  answer  every  day,  ^^| 

aceording  to  my  sclfe ;  and  then  how  much  more  ^^H 

frequent  according  to  others?     And  if  1  bite  mine  ^^H 

owne  lips  at  them,  what  ought  others  to  doc  t     In  ^^H 

/me,  wee  tmiut  Uve  xcitk  the  qukJte,  and  let  the  tcater  ^^M 
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CHAPTER  runne  under  the  bridge^  without  any  care^  or  at  least 
Y}}}       without  alteration  to  us.     In  good  sooth,  why  meet 
Of  tiie  Art  of  we  sometimes  with  crooked,  deformed,  and  in  body 
"^•'^     mishapen  men,  without  feUing  into  rage  and  dis- 
content, and  cannot  endure  to  light-upon  a  froward, 
skittish,  and  ill-ranged  spirit,  without  falling  into 
anger  and  vexation  ?    This  vicious  austerity  is  rather 
in  the  Judge,  then  in  the  fault.    Let  us  ever  have 
that  saying  of  Plato  in  our  mouthes :    fVhat  Ifinde 
unwIvoUsome^  is  it  not  to  be  unhealthy  my  selfe  ?    Am 
•  not  I  in  fault  my  selfe  ?    May  not  mine  owne  adver- 

tisement be  retorted  against  my  selfe  ?  Oh  wise  and 
divine  restraint,  that  curbeth  the  most  universall  and 
common  error  of  men :  Not  onely  the  reproches,  wee 
doe  one  to  another,  but  our  reasons,  our  arguments 
and  matter  controversed,  are  ordinarily  retortable 
unto  us :  and  wee  pinch  our  selves  up  m  our  owne 
armes.  Whereof  antiquity  hath  left  me  divers  grave 
examples.  It  was  ingeniously  spoken  and  fit  to  the 
purpose,  by  him  that  first  devised  the  same. 

Sterau  ctdque  tuum  bene  old, 

— Eras.  ChiL  iii.  cent.  iv.  ad.  2. 

Ev'ry  mans  ordure  well^  To  his  owne  sense  doth  smelL 

Our  eyes  see  nothing  backward.  A  hundred  times 
a  day  we  mocke  our  selves,  upon  our  neighbours 
subject,  and  detest  some  defects  in  others,  that  are 
much  more  apparant  in  us;  yea  and  admire  them 
with  a  strange  impudency  and  unheedinesse.  Even 
yesterday,  I  chanced  to  see  a  man  of  reasonable 
understanding,  who  no  lesse  pleasantly  then  justly 
flouted  at  anothers  fond  fashion,  and  yet  upon  every 
silly  occasion  doth  nothing  but  molest  all  men  with 
the  impertinent  bedrowle  and  register  of  his  pedigrees, 
genealogies  and  alliances,  more  then  halfe  false  and 
wrested  in;  (for  it  is  the  manner  of  such  people, 
commonly  to  undertake  such  foolish  discourses, 
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"wbose  qusltties  are  more  doubtful!  and  lesse  sure)  ( 
wbo  if  he   hod   impartially  considered   and  looked 
upon  hinisclfc,  should  doubtlcsso  have  found  him- OftbeAn  of 
safe  uo  lesse  intemperate,  indiscreet,  and  tedious,  in  <*™'™* 
pablishing  and  extolling  the  prerogative  of  liib  wives 
pedigree  and  descent.     Oh  importunate  presumption, 
wherewith   the  wife  seeth  her  selfe  armed   by  the 
hands  of  her  own  husband.     If  he  understand  Latin, 
■  nuui  should  say  to  him, 

4gt  Mt  Aav  BM  vumtil  tatit  ma  tponte,  intt^a. 

— Ten.  And.  act  Iv.  k.  «. 

Goc  too,  tf  ofher  owne  ftccorti  b«ror«, 

She  «er«  nut  mad  rnuugli,  provoke  her  more. 

I  «r  not,  that  none  sfutuld  atriisc,  c.rccpt  kee  bee 
wpaUeue  in  himselfe :  For  then  none  might  accuse :  no 
BOt  spoUeMie  in  the  same  kjnde  of  fault.  But  my 
mfinmg  is,  that  our  Judgement  charging  and  blam- 
ing another,  of  whom  there  is  then  question,  spareth 
OS  nothing,  of  an  inward  and  severe  jurisdiction.  It 
ii  an  office  of  charity,  that  fie  -who  cannot  remai-e  a 
vice  Jrom  him.te!fe,  should  nci'enheiease  Cfidn^our  to 
rewiove  it  from  others,  ivhrre  it  may  have  a  tegse  hurt- 
fvU  and  fravcard  teed.  Nor  doe  I  decme  it  a  fit 
■iwwer,  for  him  that  wameth  me  of  my  faidt,  to  say, 
tfaeaanw  is  likewise  in  him.  Rut  what  of  that  \  Well 
mainimg  mtrning  is  altcaues  tnie  and  profitable. 
Had  we  a  good  and  sound  nrKie,  our  owne  ordure 
ibould  be  more  unsavory  unto  our  selves,  forasmuch 
■a  it  u  our  owne.  And  Socrntes  is  of  opinion,  that 
he,  who  should  find  himselfe,  and  his  son,  and  a 
Aranger  guilty  of  any  violence  or  injury,  ought  first 
hCj^  by  himselfe,  and  present  himselfe  to  the 
Kntence  and  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  for  bis 
owne  discharge  and  acquital  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  executioners  hand:  secondly  for  his  son,  and 
bstly  for  the  stranger :  If  this  precept  take  his  tune 
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BcHAPTER  somewhat  too  high :  it  should  at  lest  be  first  pre- 
^"^  sented  to  the  punishment  of  ones  OM'ne  conscience. 
I  Of  the  Art.of  Ouf  scnses  are  our  proper  and  first  judges,  who  dis- 
[|«MifefnnE  tinguisli  not  things,  but  by  externall  accidents;  and 
no  marvell,  if  in  all  parts  of  the  service  belonging  to 
our  society,  there  is  so  perpetuall  and  umversall  com- 
mixture of  ceremonies  and  superficial!  apparanccs : 
so  that  the  best  and  most  effectual  part  of  policies, 
consists  in  that.  It  is  man  with  whom  we  have 
alwayes  to  doe,  whose  condition  is  marvellously 
corporall.  Let  those,  who  in  these  latter  dayes  have 
so  earnestly  laboured,  to  frame  and  establish  unto 
us,  an  exercise  of  Religion  and  Service  of  God,  so 
contemplative  and  immateriall,  wonder  nothing  st 
all,  if  some  be  found,  who  thinke,  it  would  have 
escaped  and  moultred  away  betweene  their  fiiigers,  if 
it  had  not  held  and  continued  amongst  us,  as  a 
marke,  a  title  and  instrument  of  division  and  faction, 
more  then  by  it  selfe.  As  in  conference :  The  gravity, 
the  gowne  and  the  fortune  of  him  that  speaketJi. 
doth  often  adde  and  winne  credit  unto  vaine,  trifliiW 
and  absurd  discourses.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
that  one  of  these  gowne-CIarkes  or  quoifedSerjants, 
so  followed,  and  so  redoubted,  have  not  some 
sufficiency  within  him,  more  then  popular :  and  that 
a  man  so  sullen  so  grim  and  so  disdainfuU,  to  whom 
so  many  commissions,  charges  and  authorities  are 
given,  be  not  more  sufficient  and  worthy,  then 
anotlier,  who  saluteth  and  vaileth  to  him  so  farre-off, 
and  whom  no  man  employeth.  Not  onely  the  words, 
but  the  powtings  of  such  people,  are  considered  and 
registred,  every  one  applying  himselfe  to  give  them 
some  notable  and  solide  interpretation.  If  they 
stoope  to  common  conference,  and  that  a  man  afFoora 
or  shew  them  other  then  reverence  and  approbation, 
they  overthrow  you  with  the  autority  of  their  experi- 
ence :  they  have  read,  they  have  heard,  scene  and  done 
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'goodly  thinpi,  you  are  cleane  overwhelmed  witli  CHAi  _ 
examples.  I  would  fiiine  tell  t}icni,  that  the  fruit  of  Y*!'  ' 
m  Chirurgioi»  experience,  is  not  the  story  of  his  Of  ih«  Art  erf 
pncdscs.  or  the  remembrance  that  hee  hath  cured  ^"^ 
foure  who  liad  the  Plague,  and  healed  as  many  that 
had  the  Goute,  except  hee  know  and  have  the  wit. 
from  his  use  and  experience,  to  draw  a  methode  how 
to  firmmc  hi^  judgements  and  by  his  skill  and  practiiie 
make  us  pcrceavc,  hee  is  become  wiser  in  his  art.  As 
in  a  consort  of  instruments,  one  heares  not  severally 
a  Lute,  a  Vyol,  a  Flute,  or  a  jiaire  of  \'ir^inalle-S,  but 
a  perfectfull  harmony  :  tlit-  assembly  and  fruit  of  all 
tboce  instruments  in  one.  If  their  travebi  and 
ehargcs  have  amended  them,  it  is  in  the  production 
of  tbeir  understanding  to  make  it  appeare.  It  suf- 
ficeth  not  to  nunilwr  the  experiments ;  they  ought  to 
bee  well  poised  and  orderly  sorted ;  and  to  extract 
the  reasons  and  conclusions  they  containe,  they 
should  be  well  disgested  and  thorowly  dlstillea. 
There  were  never  so  many  Historians.  It  is  ever 
good  and  profitable  to  heare  them :  for  out  of  the 
magazin  of  their  memory,  tliey  store  us  witli  divers 
ffood  instruct  ions  and  romtncndable  documents. 
Verily  a  chiefe  part,  for  the  assistance  of  our  Ufe. 
But  now  a  dayes  wee  seeke  not  after  that,  but  rather 
whether  the  Collectors  and  reporters  of  them  be 
praise  worthy  and  directing  themselves.  I  hate  al 
manner  of  tj'ranny,  both  vcrbatl  and  eflectuolL  I 
wilhngly  hand  and  oppose  my  selfe  against  tliese 
raine  and  frivolous  circumstances,  which  by  the 
tences  delude  our  judgement ;  and  holding  my  selfe 
aloofe  of  from  tliese  extraordinar}'  greatnesses,  have 
faund.  that  for  the  most  part,  they  are  but  men  as 
oUwn  be: 

forAMO.— JuTCN.  Sat.  rUl  TS. 

For  caamon  tcwtc  U  •eldonc  fmind 

In  fortone*  tiM  to  taach  Bbouud. 
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CHAPTER  They  are  peradventure  esteemed  discerned  lesse  then 
^'"  they  bee,  forsomuch  as  they  undertake  more,  and  so 
Oftbe  Artof  shew  themselves;  they  answer  not  the  charge  they 
confemng  have  taken.  Tlure  nvuM  necessai-ily  he  more  vigour 
and  ■•ttre7igtk  i?i  the  bearer,  then  in  t?ie  burden.  He  who 
is  not  growne  to  his  full  strength,  leaves  you  to  ghesse, 
whether  he  have  any  left  him  beyond  that,  or  have 
beene  tried  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  who 
fainteth  under  his  burden,  bewrayeth  his  measure 
and  the  weaknesse  of  his  shoulders.  Tliats  the  reason, 
why  amongst  the  wiser  sort,  tiiere  are  so  maiiy  foolish 
and  unapt  minds  scene,  and  more  then  of  others. 
They  might  happil)'  have  beene  made  good  husband- 
men, thriving  merchants,  and  plodding  artificers. 
Their  natural!  vigour  was  cut  out  to  this  proportion. 
Learning  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  :  they  faint 
under  it.  To  enstall  and  distribute,  so  rich  and  so 
powerfull  a  matter,  and  availefully  to  employ  the 
same,  their  wit  hath  neither  sufficient  vigour,  nor 
conduct  enough  to  manage  it.  It  hath  no  prevailing 
vertue  but  in  a  strong  nature ;  and  they  are  very 
rare :  and  such  as  are  but  weake  (saith  Socrates) 
corrupt  and  spoiHngly  deface  the  dignity  of  Philo- 
sophy, in  handling  the  same.  She  seemeth  faulty 
and  unprofitable,  being  ill  placed  and  unorderly  dis- 
posed. Loe  how  they  spoyle  and  entangle  them- 
selves. 

Humani  qualia  nmtttator  sinwu  orit, 
Quern  puer  arrideiu,  pretioto  tlamine  teriim 
VelavU,  niidaique  nntet  ac  terga  reliipdl, 
Ludibrium  mentis. — Claud,  Eulmp.  i.  303, 

Such  counterfets  as  A[>es  are  of  mans  face, 
Whom  children  sporting  al,  feally  incase 
In  costly  coates,  but  leave  his  backeside  bare 
For  men  to  laugh  at,  when  they  feasting  are. 

To  those  likewise,  who  sway  and  command  us,  and 
have  the  world  in  their  owne  hands,  'tis  not  sufficient 
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to  have  a  common  undersUnding,  and  to  be  able  to  CRAPTEK  I 
doe,  what  wc  can  tfTcct.  Tlicy  arc  farre  l>eneath  us,  ^' 
if  they  be  not  much  above  us.  As  they  promise  Of AtArt rf  ^ 
more,  so  owe  they  more.  And  therefore  silence  is  *" 
in  them,  not  onely  a  countena>ice  of  respect  and 
gravitie,  but  often  of  thrift  and  profit :  Megalnfmut 
going  to  visitc  Apclles  in  his  worke-housc,  stood  still 
*  good  while  without  speakinu  one  word,  and  then 
began  to  discourse  of  his  workcs.  Of  whom  he  re- 
oeiTed  this  rude  and  nipping  check  :  So  lone  tut  thou 
kMtii  thy  peace,  bif  reason  of  thy  garish  clothes, 
goodly  rhitincK  and  sfatch/  pompe,  thoti  seemedst  to  be 
tomevcorlhii  ^'al/ant :  but  noic  thou  haxt  sptiA-tii,  there 
is  not  the  simplest  boy  of  my  shop,  but  scoructh  and 
eonlemm  thee.  That  great  state  of  his,  those  rich 
habilltments,  and  goodly  traine,  did  not  permit  him 
to  be  ignorant  with  a  popular  ignorance,  and  to 
speake  impertinently  of  pointing.  He  should  have 
kept  mute,  and  concealed  his  extemall  and  presuming 
samciency.  Unto  how  many  fond  and  shallow 
minds,  hath  in  my  dayes,  a  sullen,  cold  and  silent 
coontenance,  served  a.s  a  title  of  wisedome  and  capa- 
city !  Dignitieit,  charges  and  places,  arc  necessarily 
given,  more  by  fortune  then  by  merit :  and  they  are 
often  to  blame,  that  for  it  lay  the  blame  on  Kings. 
Cootnuriwise  it  is  a  wonder,  tliat  being  so  untoward, 
tl»e3r  should  therein  have  so  good  lucke :  Priricipit 
ett  vtrtuM  maj-ima,  nosse  suos.  Chiefe  vcrtue  it  is 
kmowne.  In  Kin^s  to  himc  their  owne.  For  Nature 
hatb  not  given  tliem  so  perfect  a  sight,  that  it  might 
extend  it  selfe  and  overlooke  so  many  people,  to  dis- 
cemc  thdr  pre-excellencv ;  and  enter  their  breasts, 
where  lodgcth  the  knowledge  of  our  will  and  better 
wocth.  It  is  by  cODJectures,  and  as  it  were  groping 
tfaejr  must  try  us:  by  our  race,  alliances,  depend- 
CDoea,  riches,  learning,  and  the  peoples  voice :  all 
<r»q>-weake  arguments.     He   thai   amid   devise   a 
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CHAPTER  7/ieane,  /loiv  men  m'tgltt  be  judged  by  law,  choseii  by 
^'"  reason,  and  advajiced  by  desert,  should  establish  a 
Vtbe  An  td  perfect  Jbrnie  of  a  commonwealth.  Yea  but  hee  hath 
"""'  brought  that  great  businesse  unto  a  good  passe.  It 
is  to  say  something  :  but  not  to  say  sufficiently.  For, 
this  sentence  is  justly  received.  That  coiinseh  ought 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  events.  The  Carthaginians 
were  wont  to  punish  the  ill  counsels  of  their  Cap- 
taines,  although  corrected  by  some  fortunate  suc- 
cesse.  And  the  Roman  people  hath  often  refused 
triumphes  to  famous,  succesfuU,  and  most  profitable 
victories,  forsomucii  as  the  Generalls  conduct,  an- 
sweared  not  liis  good  fortune.  It  is  commonly 
perceived  by  the  worlds  actions,  that  fortune,  to 
teach  us,  how  farre  hir  power  extendeth  unto  all 
things ;  and  who  taketh  pleasure  to  abate  our  pre- 
sumption, having  not  beene  able  to  make  silly  men 
wise,  she  hath  made  them  fortunate,  in  envy  of 
vertue:  And  commonly  gives  hir  selfe  to  favour 
executions,  when  as  their  complot  and  devise  is 
meerly  hirs.  Whence  we  dayly  see,  that  the  simplest 
amongst  us,  compasse  divers  great  and  important 
affaires,  both  pubhke  and  private.  And  as  Sirannez 
the  Persian  Prince,  answered  those,  who  seemed  to 
wonder  how  his  negotiations  succeeded  so  ill,  his 
discourses  being  so  wise :  That  he  tvas  onely  -maister 
of  his  discourses,  but  fortune  misti-is  of  his  affaires 
successe.  These  may  answer  the  like;  but  with  a 
contrary  bias.  Most  things  of  the  world  are  made 
by  themselves. 

Fata  I'iam  inveniunl. — Vir.  Mn.  iii.  356. 
Fates  finde  and  know,  which  way  to  goe. 

The  issue  doth  often  aucthorize  a  simple  conduct 
Our  interposition  is  in  a  manner  nothing  els  but  an 
experience,  and  more  commonly  a  consideration  of 
use  and  example  then  of  reason.    And  as  one  amazed 
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ftt  Uie  jjreatimsc  of  some  businesse,  I  have  sometimes  ( 
understood  by  those  wlio  had  atchieved  tliem.  both 
their  motives  aiid  addresses:  wherein  I   have  found  Of  tlw  An  of 
'but  vulgar  advises:  and  the  most  vulgur  and  used.  "**"^ 
:  penidventurc  the  siirc£>t  and  most  commodious 
the  practise,  if  not  for  the  shew.     And  what  if 
:  plainest  reasons  are  the  best  seated  :  the  meanest, 
est  and  most  beaten,  are  I>csl  appUed  unto  affaires  ? 
>  nwntaine  the  authority  of  our  Kin^s  counsell, 
;  requisite,  that  prophane  persons  should  be 
s  of  it,  and  looke  further  into  it,  then  from 

:  banre.     To  uphold  it's  reputation,  it  sliould 

f  levercnccd  upon  credit,  and  at   full.     My  con- 
don  doth  somewliat  roughly  hew  the  matter, 
I  by  it's  first  shew,  lightly  consider  the  same  :  the 
^[  ind  chicfc  point  of  the  worke,  I  am  wont  to 
t  to  heaven. 

I'traiOe  Jiri*  citttra. — Hor.  I  OiUx.  9. 

How  all  liit  [retti  ihall  goe, 
GUc  IcAfe  U>  Goua  to  know. 

and    bad    fortune,   are    in    my   conceit  two 

^    powers.       'Tis     folly    to    thinke,    that 

i  wisMomc  may  act  the  full  part  of  fortune, 

his  enterprise,   that    prestimcth    to 

both  causes  and  cotisequences.  and    lead 

:  of  liis  fact  by  the  hand.     And  almre 

in    military    deliberations.       There    was 

'  circumspection  and  militarj*  wisedome, 

is  sometimes    scene   amonirst  us:    May  it   be 

•D  fcareth  to  lose  himselfe  by  the  way,  re- 

hinutcUe  to  the  catas-trophe  of  that   play? 

i  my  moreover,  that  even  our  wisedome  and  con- 

for  the  most  part   followeth  the  conduct 

My  will  ana  my  dihcoursc.  is  sometimes 

by  one  ayre,  and  sometimes  by  another: 

tbcrr    be    many  of   these  motionK,  that    arc 
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CHAPTER  governed  without  me.     My  reason  hath  dayl^ 

^'"       pulsions  and  casuall  agitations : 
Of  the  Art  of  ,,  .    ,        ' .        .  ,      , 

Nunc  alios,  alios  dum  tiiiliila  vaUits  agcbat, 
C'oncipiunt. — Vir,  Geo.  iv.  20. 

The  showes  of  niindes  are  chang'd,  aod  brests  concc 
At  one  time  motions,  which  anon  they  leave. 
And  others  take  againe,  As  winds  drive  clouds  a. 

Let  but  a  man  looke  who  are  the  mightiest  in  ( 
and  who  thrive  best  in  their  businesse :  he  shall 
commonly  find,  they  are  the  siliest  and  poorest  in 
wit.  It  hath  hapned  to  simple  women,  to  weake 
children,  and  to  mad  men,  to  command  great  states, 
as  well  as  the  most  sufficient  Princes.  And  the 
guUish  or  shallow-pated  (saith  Thucidideft)  doe  more 
ordinarily  come  unto  them,  then  the  wisest  and 
subtilest.  We  ascribe  their  good  fortunes  effects, 
unto  their  prudence. 

— ul  qtdsque  fortuna  utiliir, 
Ita  prrecellil .-  atque  exitide  tapere  ilium  omnei  dicimui. 

— Plai;.  Pse.  act  v.  »c.  4. 
Ab  men  their  fortune  use,  so  thej  excell. 
And  so  we  say,  they  are  wise  and  doe  well. 

Wherefore  1  .say  well,  that  howsoever,  events  are 
but  weake  testimonies  of  our  worth  and  capacity. 
I  was  now  upon  tliis  point,  that  we  need  but  looke 
upon  a  man  advanced  to  dignity;  had  we  but  three 
daies  before  knowne  him  to  bee  of  little  or  no 
worth  at  all :  an  image  of  gveatnesse,  and  an  Idea  of 
sufficiency,  doth  insensibly  ghde  and  creepe  into 
our  opinions ;  and  we  perswade  our  selves,  that 
increasing  in  state,  and  credit,  and  followers,  hee 
is  also  increased  in  merit.  We  judge  of  him,  not 
according  to  his  worth ;  but  after  the  maner  of 
casting-counters,  according  to  the  prerogative  of  his 
ranke.  But  let  fortune  turne  her  wheele,  let  him 
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[  af^ne  decline  and  come  down  amongst  the  vulgar 
I  multitude;  every  one  with  admirBtion  emiuireth  of 
L  the  caii^,  and  how  he  was  raised  so  high.     Good 
""      '  is  that  he?  will  some  say.     What?  knew  he 
Ino  more  i   had  he  nu  other  skill  when  he  was  so 
fkloftf     An   Princes  pleased  witli  so  little?     Now 
in  good  .sooth  we  were   in  very  good   handii,  will 
others  say.     It  is  a  thing  my  selfe  have  often  scene 
in  ray  daryes.     Yea  the  very   maske  of  grcatnes!«e. 
Of  habit  of  Majesty,  represented  in  Tragedies,  dotli 
in  some  sort  touch  and  beguile  us.     The  thing   1 
■dore   ill    Kings,   is   the  throng   of  tlieir   adorat^irs. 
I  All  inclination  and  submission  is  due  unto  them, 
I  ttxcept   the   mindcs.     My  reason   is  not  framed  to 
I  or  stoupe :   my  knees  are.     Melnnlhiwi  being 
ided.  what  he  thought  of  Dionysitu  his  tragedy, 
red   I   have  not  scene  it,  so  mueli  was  it  over- 
Fidooded  with  language.     So  sliould  those  say,  that 
judge  of  great  mens  discourses :  I  have  not  under- 
stood   his    discourse,   so   was    it   overdarkned   with 
gravity,  with   greatnes  and  with    Majesty.     AfUit- 
lAenea  one  day  perswaded  the  Athenians,  to  com- 
aund  that  their  asses  should  as  well  be  employed 
about  the  manuring  of  grounds,  as  were  their  horses : 
who  answered  him  that  the  assc  was  not  borne  for 
soch  service:  That's  all  one  (quoth  he)  there  needs 
but  your  allowance  for  it :   for  the  most  ignorant 
■nd  incapable  men  you  imploy  about  the  duecting 
of  your  wanes,  leave  not  to  become  out  of  hand 
OKMt    worthy,  oncly    because    you    emplo>'    them. 
Whereupon  depends  the  custome  of  so  many  men, 
who  canonize    the    King,   whom   they   have    made 
WFH**g»*   them,   and    are   not   contented    to    honor 
hma,  unlesse  they  also  adore  him.     Those  of  Mexico, 
after  the  ceremonies  of  his  coiLsccration  are  finished, 
re  looke  him  in  the  face :  but  as  if  by 
Royalty,  they  had  deified  him,  they  afterward 
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CHAPTER  deeme  him  to  bee  a  God :  amongst  the  oathes, 
'^'^^  they  make  him  sweare  to  miiintaitw  thrir  Religion, 
Art  of  to  kecpc  their  Lazces,  to  defend  tfuir  liberties,  to  be 
valiant.  Just  and  delmnairc ;  he  is  also  sworne  to 
make  the  Sun  march  in  his  accustomed  hght :  in 
time  of  need  to  cause  the  clouds  showre  dowiie 
their  waters;  to  enforce  rivers  to  rumie  in  their 
right  wonted  chaiieU ;  and  compell  the  earth  to 
produce  all  necessary  things  for  his  peoploi  I  differ 
from  this  common  fashion,  and  more  distrust  suf- 
ficiency, when  I  see  it  accompanied  with  the  greatnes 
of  fortune,  and  applauded  by  popular  commendation. 
Wee  should  heedfully  marke,  of  what  consequence 
it  is,  for  a  man  to  speake  in  due  time,  to  choose 
tit  opportunity,  to  breake  or  change  his  discourse 
with  a  magistrale  authority:  to  defend  himselfe 
from  others  oppositions,  by  a  nod  or  moving  of 
the  head,  by  a  smile,  a  shrug  or  a  silence,  before 
an  assembly,  trembling  with  reverence  and  respect. 
A  man  of  monstrous  fortune,  chancing  to  shoote 
his  boult,  and  give  his  opinion  upon  a  frivolous 
subject,  which  but  jestingly  was  tossed  too  and  fro 
at  his  table,  began  ever  thus;  he  cannot  choose 
but  be  a  Iyer,  or  an  ignorant  asse,  that  will  say 
otherwise  then,  etc.  Follow  this  Philosophic^ 
point,  out  commeth  a  dagger,  and  there  is  some 
mischiefe.  Loe  here  another  advertisment;  6x>D) 
whence  I  reape  good  use :  AVhich  is,  that  in  dis- 
putations and  conferences,  all  good  seeming  words, 
ought  not  presently  to  be  allowed  and  accepted. 
Most  men  are  rich  of  a  strange  sufficiency.  Some 
may  chance  to  speake  a  notable  saying,  to  give 
a  good  answere.  to  use  a  witty  sentence,  and  to 
propound  it,  without  knowing  the  force  of  it. 
That  a  man  holdeth  not  all  he  borroweth,  may 
peradveiiture  be  verified  in  my  selfe.  A  man  should 
not  alwayes  yeeld,  what  truth  or  goodnes  soever  it 
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secmeth  to  containe.     A   man  must  either  conilwt  ( 

the  same  in  gpod  earnest,  or  draw  Iwck,  midcr  colour        

of  not  understanding  the  matter:  to  try  on  all  parts.  OttUAno 
how  it  is  placed  in  it's  author.  It  may  fortune,  that  ^'"' 
we  shut  our  selves  up  and  further  the  stroake,  beyond 
its  bcarinff.  I  hare  sometimes  in  necessity  and 
throng  of  the  combat,  employed  some  reviradoes  or 
taming^,  which  beyond  my  intent,  have  prooved 
bhK  offers.  I  but  gave  them  by  tale,  and  they  were 
noeived  by  waight.  Even  as  when  !  contend  with 
%  TigouroiLs  man  ;  I  please  my  selfe  to  anticipate  his 
contusions:  I  ea.se  him  the  labour  to  interpret  him* 
•die,  I  endevour  to  prevent  his  imperfect  and  yet 
budding  imagination :  the  order  ana  pertinency  of 
his  understanding  forwameth  and  nienacetli  a  farre 
t»ff:  €»f  these  others  I  do  cleane  contrary ;  a  man 
must  understand  or  presupjKwe  nothing  hut  by  them. 
If  tbcy  judge  in  generall  termer  :  T/ih  h  ^'ood.  t/uit's 
mntgHt :  and  that  they  jump  right :  see  whether  it  be 
fovtane,  that  jumpcth  for  them.  Let  them  a  little 
tiutimuscribe  and  restraine  their  sentence  wherefore 
it  ii,  md  which  way  it  is.  These  universall  judge- 
meats.  I  see  so  ordinarily  say  nothing  at  all.  They 
that  sahite  a  whole  multitude,  in  throng 
;pe.  Such  as  have  true  knowledge  of  the 
tc  and  marke  it  by  name  and  particularly. 
a  hazardous  enterprise.  Whence  I  have 
n]  daily  scene,  to  happen,  that  wits  weakly 
I.  intending  to  shew  themselves  ingenious, 
ing  in  the  reading  of  some  work,  tlie  point 
:  stay  their  admiration  with  so  bad  a  enoise, 
u  of  teaching  ns  the  authors  excellency,  they 
their  ownc  ignorance.  This  maner  of  ex- 
is  safe:  Ix)e  thix  is  x^enj  cxvtUent :  Surebi 
good,  ha\-ine  heard  a  whole  page  of  Fir  git. 
the  shift  whereby  the  subtill  save  tliem- 
at  to  undertake  to  follow  him  by  shrugs 
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CHAPTER  and  crinches,  and  with  an  expresse  .selected  jud[_ 
YiL'        ment  to  goe  about  to  niarke  which  way  a  good  author 

Of  the  Art  of  surmouiitetli  himselfe :  pondring  his  words,  his 
.  eonremng;  phrases,  his  inventions,  and  his  severall  vertues  one 
after  another:  Awaif,  goe  by:  It  is  not  for  you. 
f^idendum  est  no/i  modo,  quid  quisque,  loquatur,  sed 
etiam  qitid  qvisque  sentiat,  atque  etiam  qua  de  cawsa 
qmsque  sentiat.  Man  must  take  /teed  not  onely  what  he 
speakes,  but  what  he  thinkes,  and  also  xvhj  he  tkinkes. 
I  dayly  heare  fooles  utter  unfoolish  words.  Speake 
they  any  good  tiling :  let  us  understand  whence  they 
know  it,  how  farre  tliey  understand  and  whereby 
they  hold  it.  Wee  helpe  them  to  employ  this  fine 
word  and  this  goodly  reason,  which  they  possesse 
not,  and  have  but  in  keeping :  they  have  happily 
produced  the  same  by  chance  and  at  randan,  our 
selves  bring  it  in  creilit  and  esteeme  with  them. 
You  lend  them  yotir  hand :  what  to  doe  ?  [They] 
konne  you  no  thankes,  and  thereby  become  more 
simple,  and  more  fooLsh.  Doe  not  second  them : 
let  them  goe-on :  they  will  handle  this  matter  as 
men  aifraid  to  bewray  themselves,  they  dare  neither 
change  her  seate  or  light,  nor  enter  into  it.  Shake 
it  never  so  little,  it  escapeth  them ;  [they]  quit  the 
same  how  strong  and  goodly  soever  it  be.  They 
are  handsome  weapons,  but  ill  hafted.  How  often 
have  I  scene  the  experience-  of  it  ?  Now  if  you 
come  to  expomid  and  contirme  them,  they  take  hold 
of  you,  and  presently  steale  the  advantage  of  your 
interpretation  from  you.  It  was  that  which  J  was 
about  to  saij :  It  was  ,just  my  conceit :  If  I  have  not 
so  exprest  it,  it  is  but  Jor  want  of  speech.  Handy- 
dandy,  what  is  this  ?  Malice  it  selfe  must  be  em- 
ployed to  correct  this  fierce  rudenesse.  Hegesias 
his  position,  that  a  man  must  neither  hate  nof  accusCt 
but  instruct,  hath  some  reason  else  where.  But 
here,  it  is  injustice  to  assist,  and  inhumanity  to  raise 
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him  Up  Bgaine.  that  hath  nothing  to  doe  with  it,  a..-  _ __ 

is  thereby  of  lesser  worth.  1  love  to  have  them  ^^" 
entangle  and  beniire  themselves  more  tliaii  they  or  th«  Art  o 
«re,  and  if  it  be  possible,  to  wade  so  deepe  into  the  '^™' 
gulpbe  of  error,  that  in  the  end  they  may  recall  and 
■dnse  thenutelves.  Sottishnesse  and  distraction  of  the 
MdUOt  it  no  ditcast  curuftlt  A//  a  trickr  of'  aduertif 
mtnt.  And  we  may  fitly  say  of  this  reparation,  as 
Cynu  answered  one.  who  urged  him  to  exhort  his 
I  anny  in  the  nicke  when  the  battell  should  begin : 
I  That  men  are  not  made  n.-arlike  and  cottfa^ous  in 
Vt^ ^idy  btf  an  ejrceUent  oration;  no  more  then  one 
mSecommeth  a  ready  cunning  Musition,  by  hearing  a 
song.  They  are  prentisages  that  must  be 
a  foreliand,  by  long  and  constant  insiitu- 
'  tion.  This  core  we  owe  to  ours,  and  this  assiduity 
of  correction  and  instruction:  but  to  preach  to  him 
that  first  passeth  by.  or  sway  the  ignorance  or  fond- 
Dcsae  of  him  we  meete  next,  is  a  customc  I  cannot 
«dl  away  with.  I  seldome  use  It.  even  in  such  Ax*^ 
coniaea  as  are  made  to  me ;  and  I  rather  quit  all. 
then  oome  to  ttiese  far-fctcbt  and  magistrate  in* 
structiuns.  My  buntoiir  is  no  more  proper  to  speake, 
then  to  write,  namely  for  begiiuiers.  nut  in  things 
commonly  spoken,  or  amongst  others,  bow  false  and 
ahnid  soever  I  judge  them,  I  never  crosse  or  gibe 
them,  neither  by  word  nor  signc.  Further,  nothing 
doth  more  spight  me  in  sottishnesse  tlicn  that  it 
rlh  it  sclfe  more,  then  any  rcuson  may  justly 
satisfied.  It  is  ill  lucke  that  wiscdume  forbich 
yon  to  please  and  trust  your  selfe.  and  sends  you 
■hr^es  away  discontented  and  fearcfull :  whereas 
wOftunessc  and  rashnesse.  fill  their  guests  with 
gntulation  and  assurance.  It  is  for  the  simplest 
aod  least  able,  to  looke  at  other  men  over  their 
•Itouldcni.  ever  returning  from  the  combat  full  of 
gladnesse.  And  most  often  alM>,  this 
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HAPTER  outrecuidance  of  speech  and  cheerefulnesse  of  eoun- 
Yli'       tenance,  giveth  them  the  victory  over  the  by-standers, 

f  the  Art  or  who  are  commonly  weake,  and  incapable  to  judge  a 
right  and  discerne  true  advantage.  Obstinacy  and 
eaniestnesse  in  opinion,  is  tfii-  .wrest  tryail  of' 
folly  and  selfe  conceit.  Is  there  any  thing  so 
assured,  so  resolute,  so  disdainful!,  so  contem- 
plative, so  serious  and  so  grave,  as  the  Asse: 
May  we  not  commixe  with  the  title  of  conference 
and  communication,  the  sharpe  and  interrupted  dis- 
courses, which  mirth  and  familiarity  introduceth 
amongst  friends,  pleasantly  dallying  and  wittily  jest- 
ing one  with  another  ?  An  exercise,  to  which  my 
naturall  blithnesse  makes  me  very  apt.  And  if  it  be 
not  so  wire-drawne  and  serious,  as  this  other  exercise 
I  now  speake  of,  yet  is  it  no  lesse  sharpe  or  ingenious, 
no  lesse  profitable,  as  it  seemed  to  Lyciirgiis.  For 
my  regard  I  bring  more  liberty  then  wit  unto  it,  and 
have  therin  more  lucke  then  invention :  but  I  am 
perfect  in  sufferance ;  for  I  endure  the  revenge,  not 
onely  sharpe  but  also  indiscreete,  without  any  altera- 
tion. And  to  any  assault  given  me,  if  I  have  not 
presently  or  stoutly  wherewith  to  worke  mine  owne 
amends,  I  ammuse  not  my  selfe  to  follow  that  ward 
or  point,  with  a  tedious  and  selfe-wil'd  contestation, 
enclining  to  pertinacy  :  I  let  it  passe,  and  hanging 
downe  mine  eares,  remit  my  selfe  to  a  better  houre 
to  right  my  selfe.  He  is  not  a  marchant  that  ever 
gaineth.  Most  men  change  both  voice  and  counten- 
ance, where  might  faileth  them :  And  by  an  impor- 
tunate rage,  instead  of  avenging  themselves,  they 
accuse  their  weaknesse  and  therewith  bewray  their 
impacience.  In  this  jollity  we  now  and  then  harpe 
upon  some  secret  strings  of  our  imperfections  ;  which 
setled  or  considerate  we  cannot  touch  without  offence : 
and  we  profitably  enter-advertize  our  selves  of  our 
defects.  There  are  other  handy-sports  indiscreete, 
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fciid  and  sharpc,  just  after  the  French  tnaner  ;  which  CHAP" 
I  hate  mortaUy  :  1  Iiavc  a  tender  and  sensihle  skinnc  :       YIL' 
I  liave  iu  my  daies  scene  two  Princes  of  our  RoyuU  of  to  Art  af 
Ucod  brought  to  their  graves  for  it.     //  it  an  iU  ^ 
Memififf  Miiff  Jar  men,  in  jesi  to  hitte,  or  in  sport  to 
t^hke  otic  another.     In  other  matters,  when  I  shall 
Judge  of  any  body,  I  dcniaund  of  him.  how  farre  or 
BOW  much  nc  Ls  contented  with  himselfe  :  how  farre 

pleach  or  his  worke  nicaseth  him.      1  will  avoyd 

Ibese  goodly  excusoi.  /  aid  it  but  in  je$t : 

'  Ahlatwm  mtdiu  oput  eif  imcudibut  ulud. 

— Oviu,  Tritt  i.  Eleg.  vi.  «9. 

Tbi*  worke  kwbjt  was  brought, 
Halfe  hammered,  h^lfe  wrought, 

J  wag  not  an  hnure  there:  /  have  not  Jteene  htm  titux. 
Vow  I  say,  let  us  then  leave  these  partes,  give  mc 
ooe  that  may  represent  you  whole  and  entire,  by 
wfaicli  it  may  please  you  to  be  measured  by  anothoN^. 
And  then ;  what  finde  you  fairest  in  your  olPne 
worice .'  is  it  that  or  this  pert  f  the  grace  or  the  matter, 
the  inTcntton,  the  judgement,  or  the  learning  T  For 
I  onfinarily  perceive,  tliul  a  man  mitneth  a»  mtteh  in 
irndgirtfi  ofhu  oivne  worke,  na  of  anothera.  Not  onely 
hf  tbe  aAection.  he  therein  imployeth  :  but  because 
he  hath  not  sufncieneie  to  know,  nor  skill  to  dis* 
tiagntih  it.  The  worke  of  it's  owne  power  and 
fatme,  may  sccotKl  tlie  worke-nian,  and  transport 
him  beyond  his  invention  and  knowledge.  As  for 
■M,  I  judge  not  the  worth  of  anothers  worke  more 
ohacurely  then  of  mine  owne :  and  place  my  Es<uiyes 
Hnetime  lowe,  sometimes  high,  very  unconstantly 
and  doubtfully.  There  arc  divert  bookcs  proHtabie 
hf  fcason  of  their  subjects  of  which  the  author 
reapeth  no  commendations  at  all :  And  good  bookes, 
■a  abo  good  workes,  which  make  the  warkemaD 
shall  write  the  toanner  of  our  banketa, 
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CHAPTER  and  the  fashion  of  our  garments,  and  I  shall  write  it 

^"'        with  an  ill  grace :  I  shSl  publish  the  Edicts  of  my 

Of  the  Art  of  time,  and  the  letters  of  Princes  that  publikely  passe 

contemng      from  hand  to  hand  :  1  shall  make  an  abridgement  of 

a  good  booke  (and  every  abridgement  of  a  good  booke, 

is  a.  foole  abridged)  -which  booke  shall  come  to  be 

lost,  and   such  like   things.      Posterity  shall  reape 

singular  profit  by  such  compositions:    but    I,  what 

honour  except  by  my  good  fortune  ?     Many  famous 

bookes  are  of  this  condition. 

When  I  read  Pfiitip  de  Coinmines,  (now  divers 
yeares  since)  a  right  excellent  author,  I  noted  this 
speech  in  him,  as  a  saying  not  vulgar:  That  a  man 
should  carefully  take  heed,  how  he  do  his  master  so 
great  or  much  service,  that  he  t/teieby  be  htndred Jroia 
finding  Itis  due  revompeme  for  it.  I  should  have 
commended  the  invention,  but  not  him.  After  that 
I  found  it  in  Tacitus :  Benefida  eo  usque  lata  sunt, 
dum  mdentur  exolvi  posse,  uhi  mult  urn  antevenere  pro 
gratia  odium  redditur  (Corn.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.). 
Benefits  are  so  long  icel-come,  as  icee  tkinke  they  may 
be  requited,  but  when  they  much  exceede  all  pmver  w 
recompence,  hate  is  returned  fior  thankes  and  good  iviu. 
And  Seneca  very  stoutly.  Na?n  qui  putat  esse  turpe 
non  reddere,  non  inclt  esse  cui  reddut  (Sen.  Epti. 
Ixxxi.  f.).  For  he  that  thiukes  it  a  s/iame  not  to 
requite,  could  wish,  he  were  not  whom  he  should 
requite.  Q.  Cicero  with  a  looser  byas:  Qui  se 
turn  putat  satisfacere,  amicus  esse  nullo  modo  potest 
(Cicero).  He  that  thinkcs  lie  doth  not  satisfie,  can 
by  no  meajies  be  a  friend.  The  subject  according,  as 
it  is,  may  make  a  man  be  judged  learned,  wise  and 
memorious :  but  to  judge  in  him  the  parts  most  his 
owne  and  best  worthy,  together  with  the  force  and 
beautie  of  his  minde ;  tis  very  requisite  we  know 
first  what  is  his  owne,  and  what  not :  and  in  what  is 
not  his  owne,  what  we  are  beholding  to  him  for.  in 
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consideration  of  his  choise,  disposition,  ornament,  and  chapter 
language  he  hath  thereunto  furnished.  What  if  he  Y!l' 
have  borrowed  the  matter  and  em  paired  the  forme?  Of  the  Art  of 
as  many  times  it  commeth  to  passe.  Wee  others  that  ^""^'"^f 
have  little  practise  with  bookes,  are  troubled  with  this, 
that  when  wee  meet  witli  any  rare  or  quaint  inven- 
tion in  a  new  Poet,  or  forcible  argument  in  a  Preacher,  ^1 
we  dare  not  yet  commend  them,  untill  we  have  taken  ^H 
instruction  of  some  wise  man,  whether  that  part  be  ^^| 
their  owne  or  another  bodies.  And  untill  then  I  ^^M 
ever  stand  upon  mine  owne  guard.  1  come  lately  ^^| 
from  reading  over,  {and  that  without  any  intermis-  ^^M 
sion)  the  story  of  Tacitus  (a  matter  not  usuall  with  ^^M 
me :  it  is  now  twenty  yeares,  I  never  spent  one  ^^M 
whole  lioure  together  upon  a  booke)  and  1  have  now  ^^M 
done  it,  at  the  instant  request  of  a  gentleman,  ^^M 
whom  France  holdeth  in  high  esteeme ;  as  well  for  ^H 
his  owne  worth  and  valour  as  for  a  constant  forme  of  ^^| 
sufticieneie  and  goodnes,  apparantly  seene  in  divers  ^^M 
brethren  of  his.  I  know  no  author,  that  in  a  pubHke  ^^M 
register  entermixeth  so  many  considerations  of  man-  ^^H 
ners,  and  particular  inclinations.  And  I  deeme  cleane  ^^M 
contrary,  to  what  bee  thinketh  :  who  being  especially  ^H 
to  follow  the  lives  of  the  Emperours  of  his  time,  so  ^H 
divers  and  extreme  in  all  manner  of  forme,  so  many  ^H 
notable  and  great  actions,  wliich,  namely  their  cruelty  ^^| 
produced  in  their  subjects;  he  had  a  more  powerfull  ^^M 
and  attractive  matter,  to  discourse  and  relate,  then  if  ^^M 
hee  had  beene  to  speake  or  treat  of  battels  and  uni-  ^^M 
versall  agitations.  So  that  I  often  find  him  barren,  ^^M 
sleightlie  running-over  those  glorious  deaths,  as  if  he  ^^M 
feared  to  attediate  and  molest  us  with  tlieir  mul-  ^H 
titude  and  continuance.  This  forme  of  historic  is  '^^M 
much  more  profitable :  Publike  imtovations,  depend  ^^M 
more  on  the  conduct  qffortum:  private  on  ours.  It  ^^H 
is  rather  a  judgement,  then  a  deduction  of  an  history:  ^^H 
uherein  are  more  precepts,  then  narrations:  It  is  not  ^H 
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a  booke  to  reade,  but  a  volume  to  study  and  to 
YIL'  leame :  It  is  so  fraught  with  sentences,  that  tight  or 
tte  Art  of  wrong  they  are  hudled  up :  It  is  a  seminary  of  roonO, 
*"*"*  and  a  magazine  of  poUitique  discourses,  for  the  ptori- 
sion  and  ornament  of  those,  that  possesse  sooie  plaee 
in  the  managing  of  the  world.  He  ever  pleadeth 
with  solid  and  forcible  reasons ;  after  a  shupe  and 
witty  fashion :  following  affected  and  laboured  stile 
of  his  age :  They  so  much  loved  to  raise  and  pnffe 
themselves  up,  that  where  they  found  neither  shafp»- 
nesse  nor  subtiHty  in  things,  they  would  borrow  it 
of  wordes.  He  draweth  somewhat  neare  to  Seneeai 
writing.  I  deeme  Tadtm,  more  sinnowy,  Sntea 
more  sharpe.  His  service  is  more  proper  to  a  cmed 
troubled  state,  as  is  ours  at  this  present :  you  would 
often  say,  he  pourtrayeth  and  toucheth  us  to  the 
quicke.  Such  as  doubt  of  his  faith,  doe  manyfesthr 
accuse  themselves  to  Iiate  him  for  somewhat  else. 
His  opinions  be  sound,  and  enclining  to  the  better 
side  of  the  Romane  affaires.  I  am  neverthelesse 
something  greeved,  that  he  hath  more  bittexty 
judged  of  Pompei/,  then  honest  mens  opinions,  wbo 
Uved  and  convccsed  with  him,  doe  well  allow  off:  to 
have  esteemed  Iiim  altogt'tlier  equal!  to  J/orruf  and 
Siiia,  saving  that  he  whk  more  close  and  secret.  His 
intention  and  cimvasing  for  the  government  of  *f- 
faires,  hath  not  beene  exempted  from  ambitioD,  MB 
cleared  from  revenge :  and  his  owne  friends  h»ve 
feared,  that  had  lie  gotten  the  victory,  it  would  have 
transported  him  beyond  the  limits  of  reason  ;  but  not 
unto  an  unbridled  and  raging  measure.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  life  that  hath  threatned  us  with  so 
manyfest  a  cruelty,  and  expresse  tyranny.  Yet  most 
not  the  suspition  be  counterpoised  to  the  evidenee; 
So  doe  not  I  beleeve  him. 

That  his  narrations  are  natural]  and  right,  m^fat 
happily   be   argued    by  this :    That    they   doe  not 
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alwaics  exactly  apply  tlieuiselves  to  the  conclu-sioiu  CBAPTBa 
of  hi-*  judj(cmctit ;  which  hce  pursuctfa  according  to  ^' 
tbc  course  ht;  hath  taken,  often  Wyond  the  matter  Of  u»t  Art  erf 
he  shewctli  us ;  which  he  hath  dained  to  stoope  unto  "" 
with  one  onely  tflancc  He  iicedeth  no  excuse  to 
have  approoved  the  reUgioii  of  his  times,  Mccording  to 
the  Uwcs  which  commanded  hitn.  and  beene  ignorant 
of  tlic  true  and  perfect  worship  of  Hotl  That's  his 
Ql  fortune,  not  his  defect.  I  have  principally  con- 
ndered  his  judgement,  whereof  1  ani  not  every  where 
throughly  resolved.  As  namely  these  words  con- 
ta%'n«l  in  the  letter,  which  Tifteritis  heing  sicke  and 
nged,  seat  to  the  Senate.  H'/m/  shall  I  write  to  uou 
m0  WMMtcrs,  or  liow  shall  I  zvrite  to  if  mi,  or  n-ftat  ithaU 
I  not  irrite  to  tfou  in  these  timet  ?  May  the  gttda  and 
goddoKS  looae  me  worse,  then  I  dayly  feele  my  tetfe 
to  peritk,  if  I  cart  tcU.  I  caimot  perceive  wliy  he 
sbmild  so  certainly  apply  ttiem  unto  a  stinging  re- 
mofsc,  tormenting  the  conscience  of  Tibt-nux:  At 
letut  when  my  selfe  wua  in  the  name  pUfffit,  /  saic  it 
met.  That  hath  hkcMriiie  seemed  somwhat  demlsse 
■nd  base  unto  me,  that  having  said,  how  he  had 
cxerctBcd  ■  ccrtaine  honourable  magis-tracy  in  Home, 
be  goeth  about  to  excuse  himselfe,  that  it  is  not  for 
oatentation,  he  spake  it:  This  one  tricke.  namely  in  a 
ninde  of  his  quality,  seemeth  but  base  and  course 
unto  me:  For.  nut  to  dare  speake  roundly  of  htm- 
acUe,  socuseth  some  want  of  courage :  A  constant, 
■aolote  and  high  judgement,  and  which  judgeth 
MBodly  and  surely,  every  hand  which  useth  bin 
■■'UL  examples,  as  well  as  of  any  strange  thing ;  and 
witoeaaeth  an  freely  uf  hnnselfe  as  of  a  Uiird  perHOii : 
A  man  must  o^'e^goe  these  populare  reasons  of 
ctviUty.  in  favour  of  truth  and  lilx.Tty.  I  dare  not 
ooely  speake  nf  my  selfe:  but  speake  alone  of  my 
L— *fr  I  ttraglc  when  I  write  of  any  otlier  matter. 
^Bul  digrene  from  my  subject  I  doe  not  so  [injdis- 
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CHAPTER  erectly    love    my  selfe,  and    am    [not]   so   tied 
commixt  to  my  selfe,  as  that  I  can  not  distinguish 

Of  Ae  Art  of  and  consider  my  selfe  a  part:  as  a  neighbour,  as  a 
"""*  tree ;  it  is  an  equall  error,  either  not  to  see  how  farre 
a  mans  worth  stretcheth,  or  to  say  more  of  it  then 
one  seeth  good  cause.  We  ozce  more  love  to  God, 
then  to  our  ftelves,  ajid  know  him  lesse,  arid  yet  xcc 
talke  our  Jill  of  htm.  If  his  writings  relate  any  thing 
of  his  conditions  he  was  a  notable  man,  upright  and 
couragious,  not  with  a  superstitious  vertue,  but 
Philosophical!  and  generous :  He  may  be  found 
over-hardy  in  his  testimonies.  As  where  he  holdeth, 
that  a  souldier  carrying  a  burden  of  wood,  his  hands 
were  so  stifly  benumnied  with  cold  that  they  stucke 
to  his  wood,  and  remained  so  fast  unto  it,  that  as 
dead  flesh  they  were  divided  from  his  amies.  In 
such  cases  I  am  wont  to  yeeld  unto  the  authority 
of  so  great  testimonies.  Where  he  also  saith,  that 
Vespasian  by  the  favour  of  the  God  Serapis,  healed 
in  trie  citie  of  Akxajidria  a  blinde  woman,  with  the 
rubbing  and  anointing  her  eyes  with  fasting  spettle. 
and  some  other  miracles,  which  I  remember  not  well 
now,  he  doth  it  by  the  example  and  devoire  of  all 
good  historians.  They  keepe  a  register  of  important 
events :  among  publike  accidents,  are  aUso  popular 
reports  and  vulgar  opinions.  It  is  their  part  to  relate 
common  conceits,  but  not  to  sway  them.  This  part 
belongeth  to  Divbies  and  Philosophers,  directors  of 
consciences.  Therefore  that  companion  of  his,  and 
as  great  a  man  as  hee,  said  most  wisely :  Eguidm 
plura  transcribo  miam  credo :  N^am  Jtec  affirmare  nU' 
titieo,  de  quibus  dubito,  iiec  sub  ducere  quce  acapi:  J 
write  out  jtuyre  tlien  I  beleeve :  for  neitlter  can  I  abide 
to  affirm  what  I  doubt  of,  nor  to  withdrawe  what  I 
have  lieard:  And  that  other:  Hiec  neque  affirmare 
neque  refellere  opera:  precium  est :  famce  rerum  ttan- 
dum  est.  It  is  not  worth  the  talke,  or  to  avouch,  or  to 
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refuse  these  things  wee  must  stand  to  report.  And  chapter 
writing  in  an  age,  wherein  the  beliefe  of  prodigies  ^'" 
began  to  decline,  he  saith,  he  would  notwitlistanding  Of  the  Art  of 
not  omit  to  insert  in  his  Aujuits,  and  give  footing  to  <=*™'^^'™'S 
a  thing  received  and  allowed  of  so  maiiy  honest  men, 
and  ivith  so  great  reverence  by  antiquity.  It  is  very 
well  said :  That  they  yeelde  us  the  history,  more 
according  as  they  receave,  then  according  as  they 
esteeme  it.  I  who  am  king  of  the  matter  I  treat 
of,  and  am  not  to  gi\e  accompt  of  it  to  any  creature 
living,  doe  neverthelesse  not  altogether  beleeve  my 
selfe  for  it.  I  often  hazard  upon  certaine  outslips  of 
my  minde.  for  which  I  distrust  my  selfe ;  and  certaine 
verball  wilie-beguilies,  whereat  I  shake  mine  eares : 
but  I  let  them  runne  at  hab  or  nab ;  I  see  some 
honour  them  selves  with  such  like  things :  'Tis  not 
for  me  alone  to  judge  of  them.  I  present  my  selfe 
standing  and  lying,  before  and  behinde,  on  the  right 
and  left  side,  and  in  all  by  naturall  motions.  Spirits 
aUfcc  in  force,  are  7iot  ever  alike  in  application  and 
taste.  Loe  here  what  my  memory  doth  in  grose, 
and  yet  very  uncertainely  present  unto  me  of  it. 
In  breefe,  all  judgments  are  weake,  demisse  and 
imperfect. 


THE  NINTH  CHAPTER 

Of  Vanitie 

HERE  is  peradventure  no  vanity 
more  manyfest,  then  so  vainely  to 
write  of  it.  What  Divinity  hath  so 
divinely  expressed  thereof  unto  us, 
ougiit  of  all  men  of  imderstanding 
to  be  diligently  and  continually  medi- 
I  tated  upon.  Who  seeth  not,  that  I  have  entred  so 
large  a  field,  and  undertaken  so  high  a  pitch,  wherein 
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CHAPTER  SO  long  as  there  is  either  Inke  or  Paper  in  the  woi 
'_  I  may  uncessantly  wander  and  fly  without  encom- 
jBtie  brance  ?  I  can  keepe  no  register  of  my  life  by  my 
actions  :  fortune  placeth  tliem  too  lowe :  I  hould 
them  of  my  fantasies.  Yet  liave  I  seen  a  gentleman, 
who  never  communicated  his  life,  but  by  the  opera- 
tions of  his  belly  :  you  might  have  scene  in  his  house, 
set  for  a  show,  a  row  of  basins  for  seaven  or  eight 
dayes  :  It  was  all  his  study,  it  was  all  his  talke  :  All 
other  discourses  were  unsavory  to  him.  These  are 
somewhat  more  civile,  the  excrements  of  an  ould 
spirit,  sometimes  hai-d,  sometimes  laxative  ;  but  ever 
indigested.  And  when  shall  I  come  unto  an  end  of 
representing  a  contimiall  agitation  or  uncessant  altera- 
tion of  my  thoughts,  what  subject  soever  they  happen 
upon.;  since  Diomedcn  filled  six  thousand  bookes  only 
with  the  subject  of  Grammar  ?  What  is  idle  babliog 
like  to  produce,  since  the  faltring  and  liberty  of  the 
tongue  hath  stuft  the  world  with  so  horrible  a  multi- 
tude of  volumes  ?  So  niany  words  onely  for  wowls. 
Oh  Pythagoras,  why  didst  not  titou  conjure  this 
tempest  ?  One  Galha  of  former  ages,  being  accused 
for  living  idlie  ;  answered,  that  all  m^n  aught  Ui  ght 
an  account  of  t/ieir  actions,  but  not  of  their  abiding. 
He  was  deceived:  for  justiftC  hath  also  knowledge 
and  animadversion  over  such  as  gather  stubble  (as 
the  common  saying  is)  or  looke  about  for  gape-seed. 
But  thtre  should  be  some  correctioii  appointed  by  the 
lawes,  against  foolish  and  unprofitable  zcntas,  as  there 
is  against  vagabonds  and  loiterers:  so  should  both 
my  selfe  and  a  hundred  others  of  our  people  be 
banished.  It  is  no  mockcrie  :  Scribling  seevieth  to  be 
a  Symthome  or  passion  of  an  iiregular  and  licentious 
age.  When  writ  we  ever  so  much  as  we  have  done 
since  our  intestine  troubles  ?  or  when  filled  the  Ro- 
mans so  many  volumes,  as  in  the  times  of  their  mine 
Besides  that,  tfie  refimng  of  wits  in  a  common 
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I  aeidome  make  them  l/te  ntiwT-.-  thiii  idle  working  CHAPTdl 
idcth  at  tliis  tliat  all  men  doe  over  slowly  ^ve        ^ 
elves  to  the  office  of  their  function,  and  are  cxvuiti* 
dly  withdrawne  from  it.      The  corruption  of  the 
DCS  we  live  in,  is  wrouj;!:ht  by  the  particular  con- 
nbutioD  of  every  one  of  us :  some  confcrre  treason 
>  it,  some  injustice,  other  some  irretigioii,  tyranny, 
nice  and  cruelty ;  according  as  lliey  are  more  or 
I  powcrfull :  the  weaker  M>rt,  whereof  I  am  one. 
'  iftwUshnesse,  vanity  and  idlencsse  unU)  it.    It 
Ito  bee  the  season  of  vaine  things  ;  when  the 
' " :  presse  us.     In  a  time,  zvfitre  to  doe  eiiU 
:  to  doe  nothinf^  profitahle,  it  in  a  manner 
Me.      One  thing  comforts  me.  that  1  shall 
last,  tliai  stiall  l>c  attached  :  whilst  tliey 
ride  for  the  worser  sort  and  tlie  most  hurt- 
ill  have  leasurc  to  amend  my  )>elfe :    For. 
i  it  would  bee  against  reason  busily  to 
pursue  petty  inconveniences,  when  great 
t  UK.    And  the  I'hysition  i'Aj/o/imu*.  to  one 
1  his  tinger  to  drcsse.  I>y  whose  face,  looke 
I  he  uppamntty  i)crccavcd,  that  he  had  an 
;  in  his  lotmgcs;   My  friend  (quoth  he)  // 

^^_fit  time  to  hujde  your  xclfe  about  i/<mr  nmfirii. 

taODoeming  this  purpose,  I  saw  not  many  yeares 
e  a  firieiul  of  mine,  whose  name  and  memor}*  (for 
I  respects),  I  hould  in  singular  account,  who  in 
of  our  troublous  mischicfcs :  when,  no 
:  then  at  tliis  time,  neither  lawe,  nor  justice,  nor 
r  was  executed  or  did  his  office,  published 
I  ally  reformations,  concerning  the  exccsse  of 
,  gluttony  und  dyet,  and  abuses  committed 
letty-foggtng  tawien.  'I'hev  be  iimmusings 
*l  a  people  in  a  desperate  taking  is  fed,  that 
my  say  they  are  not  cleaiie  forgotten.  Kven 
r^H^  others,  who  mainely  apply  tbein  selves 
*''''  oertaine  manners  of  speacn.  dances  and 
i.  r  tU 
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CHAPTER  vaine  sports,  unto  a  people  wholy  given  over  to  all 
'^  licenciousnesse  and  execrable  vices.  It  is  t/ten  no 
litie  convetiienf  time  for  a  man  to  wash  and  netifie  himselfe 
when  he  is  assailed  by  a  violent  feller.  It  onely  be- 
longs to  Spartans,  to  tricke,  to  combe  and  wash 
themselves  at  what  time  they  are  ready  to  cast  them 
selves  into  some  extreame  hazard  of  Ufe.  ^Vs  for  me, 
I  am  subject  to  this  Ul  custome,  that  if  but  a  pump 
sit  not  handsomly  upon  my  foot,  I  shall  also  neglect 
my  shirt  and  my  cloake :  for  I  disdaine  to  correct  my 
selfe  by  halfes  :  when  I  am  in  bad  estate,  I  flesh  my 
selfe  on  evill  and  abandon  my  selfe  through  despaire, 
and  run  to  downefall,  and  (as  the  saying  is)  cast  the 
haft  after  the  hatchet.  I  grow  obstinate  in  empair- 
ing ;  and  esteeme  my  selfe  no  more  worthy  of  my 
care,  eyther  all  well  or  all  evill.  It  is  a  favour  to  me, 
that  the  desolation  of  our  state  doth  sutably  meet  with 
the  desolation  of  my  age :  I  rather  endure  that  my 
evills  should  thereby  be  surcharged,  then  if  my  goods 
had  thereby  beene  troubled.  The  words  I  utter 
against  misfortune,  are  words  of  spite.  My  courage 
insteed  of  yeeldirig,  doth  grow  more  obstinate ;  and 
contrary  to  others,  I  finde  my  selfe  more  given  to 
devotion,  in  prosperous  then  adverse  fortune :  accord- 
ing to  JCenophons  rule,  if  not  according  to  his  reason. 
And  I  rather  looke  on  heaven  with  a  chearefull  eye, 
to  thanke  it,  then  to  begge  any  thing.  I  am  more 
careful!  to  encrease  my  health  when  it  smiles  upon 
me,  then  to  recover  it  when  I  have  lost  it.  Pros- 
perities are  to  me  as  discipline  and  instruction,  as 
adversities  and  crosses  are  to  others.  As  if  good 
fortune  were  incompatible  with  a  good  conscience, 
men  never  become  honest  but  by  adverse  and  crosse 
chances.  Good  fortune  is  to  me  a  singular  motive 
unto  moderation,  and  forcible  spurre  imto  modesty. 
Prayers  winne  me,  menaces  reject  me,  favours  relent 
me.  feare  imperverseth  me.  Amongst  humane  con- 
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ditions,  this  one  is  very  common,  that  we  are  rather  chapter 

1>leased  with  strange  things  then  with  our  owne  :  we       J^ 
ove  changes,  affect  alterations,  and  like  innovations.    Of  Vaaitie 

Ipsa  dies  ideo  nos  graio  perluit  haustu, 
Quod  pertnutaiis  hora  recurrit  equis. 

Times  therefore  us  refresh  with  welcome  SLyre, 
Because  their  houres  on  chang'd  horse  doe  repayre : 

And  my  share  is  therein.  Such  as  follow  the 
other  extremity,  onely  to  bee  well  pleased  with  and 
in  themselves ;  and  selfe-conceitedly  to  over-esteeme 
what  they  possesse  above  others :  and  acknowledge 
no  forme  fayrer,  then  that  they  see :  if  they  bee  not 
more  advised  then  we,  they  are  indeed  more  happy. 
I  envie  not  their  wisedome,  but  grudge  their  good 
fortune :  This  greedy  humour  of  new  and  unquench- 
able desire  of  unknowne  things  dooth  much  increase 
and  nourish  in  me  a  desire  to  travell:  but  divers 
other  circumstances  conferre  unto  it  I  am  well 
pleased  to  neglect  and  shake  of  the  government  of 
mine  owne  household.  It  is  some  pleasure  to  com-' 
mandf  were  it  but  a  mole-hilly  and  a  delight  to  be 
obaied.  But  it  is  a  pleasure  over-uniforme  and 
languishing.  Besides  that  it  is  ever  necessarily 
intermixed  with  troublous  cares,  and  hart-wearing 
thoughts.  Sometimes  the  indigence  and  oppression 
of  your  owne  people;  sometimes  the  contentions 
and  quarels  of  your  neighbours,  and  othertimes 
their  insulting  and  usurpation  over  you,  doth  vexe, 
doth  trouble  and  afflict  you, 

Aut  verberatce  grandine  vinece^ 
Fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas 
CulpanUf  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sydertty  nunc  hyemes  iniquas, 

— Hon.  Car,  iii.  Od.  i.  29« 

Or  Vineyards  beate  and  wet  with  haile  and  raine, 
Or  grounds  defrauding  hope^  while  trees  complaine ; 
Sometime  of  waters,  sometime  of  those  starres, 
That  scorch  the  fields,  sometime  of  winters  warres. 
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'  CHAPTER  And  that  God  will  hardly  once   in    halle   a   yeare 
'^         send  you  a  season,  that  shall  throughly  please  your 
ofVaaitie     Bayly,  and  content  your  Receaver:  and  that  if  it 
be  good  for  your  vines,  it  be  not  hurtfull  for  your 
meddowes. 

Aut  nirniu  torret  J'ervaribut  atherint  Sol, 
Avt  tubiti  perimvnt  imbrei,  gelidreque  pruinx 
Ftabraque  venlorum  violenio  turbine:  vexent. 

— Ll'CBKT.  v.  215. 
Ur  with  excessive  heate  heavens  Sunne  doth  toast. 
Or  sodaiue  stormes  do  kill,  and  chilling  frost. 
Or  violent  whirle-wlnd  blasts  doe  vexe  the  coast. 

As  that  new  and  well-shapen  shoe  of  tliat  l 
of  former  ages,  which  hurts  and  wrings  your  footer 
and  that  a  stranger  knowes  not  what  it  costes  you, 
and  what  you  contribute  to  nxaintainc  the  show  of 
that  order,  wliich  is  seene  in  your  housholde :  and 
which  peradventure  you  puixhase  at  too  high  a  rate. 
It  was  very  late  before  I  betooke  my  selfe  to  hus- 
bandrie.  Those  whom  nature  caused  to  be  borne 
before  mee,  have  long  time  ridde  niee  of  that  care- 
full  burthen :  1  had  aheady  taken  another  habite 
more  sutable  to  my  complexion.  Neverthelesse  by 
that  I  have  observed  therein,  I  finde  it  to  be  rather 
a  troublesome,  then  a  hard  occupation.  W'hosoever 
is  capable  of  any  other  thing,  may  easily  discharge 
that.  If  I  would  seeke  to  grow  rich  ;  that  way 
would  seeme  over-long  and  tedious  to  mee :  \ 
would  then  liave  served  our  kings,  a  trade  more 
beneficiall  then  all  others;  since  I  pretend  but  to  get 
the  reputation,  that  as  I  have  gotten  nothing,  so 
have  I  not  wasted  any  thing ;  sutable  to  the  rest 
of  my  life ;  as  unfit  to  affect  any  good,  as  improper 
to  worke  any  evill  of  consequence ;  and  that  I  onely 
seeke  to  weare  out  my  life,  I  may  (God  bee  thanked! 
doe  it  without  any  great  attention :  if  the  worst  come 
to  passe,  before  poverty  assaile  you,  seeke  by  preven- 
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tion  to  cut  of  your  charges,  and  by  husbanding  your  t 

espenc-cs  keepc  aforehand  with  it ;  that  is  it  I  trust  i 
unto,  and  hope  to  retbnne  my  sclfe  before  it  come  OfVi 
nemre  or  enforce  me  to  it.  As  for  other  matters.  I 
have  fores-tailed  many  dc^^e.s  luul  estahtished  sundry 
wayes  in  my  minde,  to  live  and  nibbe  out  with 
leffie  then  I  hare.  I  say  to  live  with  contentment. 
\om  atimtitiotie  census,  vcrum  vuiu  utque  ntUu,  fer- 
minatnr  pecumit  modus  (Cit.  Parad.).  The  meiuntre 
of'  money  it  lymited  not  In/  t/ic  estimair  of  UTti/lh  or 
piaix,  htU  bjfthe  manner  of  fiviiif^and  other  J)trniture. 
My  very  necdc  doth  not  so  precisely  possesse  my 
wQole  estate,  but  that  without  touching  to  tJic  quick 
or  empairiog  the  maine,  fortune  shaU  finde  some- 
thing to  play  upon,  or  take  hold  of.  My  Tcry 
presence  as  ignorant  and  ^rim  as  it  is,  aifordeth 
much  helpe  to  my  houshould  affaires :  I  apply  my 
9cUe  thereunto  but  someM-hat  di-tpi^ht fully  :  con- 
flidering  the  manner  of  my  house,  ^vhicll  is,  that 
WTermlTy  to  bume  my  candle  at  one  end.  the  other 
W  tbercb}'  nothing  spared.  Travels  do  not  mudi 
hurt  me,  were  it  not  for  the  charges,  which  are 
exceeding  givat  and  beyond  my  ability :  having 
CTcr  beeoe  accustomed  to  journey  ttot  only  with 
mtBcemarr,  but  also  decent  equipa^:  and  that's  the 
mMn  I  make  but  short  jounieis  and  travel  not 
to  oAcn:  wJierein  1  imploy  but  the  scumnie  and 
wliBt  1  can  well  spare,  temporising  and  differing. 
Bcoonling  as  it  commeth  more  or  Icsse.  /  rctH  not 
kmx  the  vUaritre  of  my  K^ndrin^  In  corrupt,  the 
^^^^^  of  fff  retiring.  Contrary-wise  my  intent  is, 
that  they  nourish  and  favor  one  another.  For- 
'.  hath  irtcadcd  me  in  this,  that  since  my  chiefest 
in  this  life,  v,-b&  to  live  delicately  and 
qoietly,  and  rather  negligently  then  seriously,  it 
Mtfa  deprived  me  of  need  to  hoard  up  riches,  to 
proridc  for  the  multitude  of  my  heirea.     For  one, 
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lAPTER  if  that  be  not  sufficient  for  him,  wherewith  1  have 
Hved  so  plentiously,  at  his  owne  perill  be  it.  His 
ie  indiscretion  shall  not  deserve,  that  I  wish  him  more. 
And  every  man  (according  to  the  example  of  Phocion) 
pravideih  s^ifficiently  for  his  children,  that  provideth 
tliey  be  not  ujilike  to  him.  I  should  by  no  meanes  be 
of  Crates  his  mind,  or  commend  his  proceeding.  He 
left  his  mony  ^vith  a  banquier  upon  this  condition : 
That  if  his  cluldren  were  fooles  he  should  deliver  it 
them  :  but  prooving  wise  and  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, he  should  distribute  the  same  amongst  the 
greatest  fooles.  As  if  fooles  being  least  capable  to 
make  shift  without  it,  were  more  capable  to  use  riches. 
So  it  is,  that  the  hurt  proceeding  from  my  absence, 
doth  not  (in  mine  opinion)  deserve,  so  long  as  I  shall 
have  meanes  to  beare  it,  I  should  refuse  to  accept  the 
occasions  that  offer  themselves,  to  distract  mee  from 
this  toylesome  assistance.  Tliere  is  ever  some  peece 
out  of  square.  Sometimes  the  businesse  of  one  house, 
and  other  times  the  affaires  of  another,  doe  hurry  you. 
You  pry  too  neare  into  all  things :  herein,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  your  perspicuity  doth  harme  you.  I  steale 
from  such  occasions  as  may  move  me  to  anger ;  and 
remoove  from  the  knowledge  of  things,  that  thrive 
not :  yet  can  I  not  so  use  the  matter,  but  still  I  stumble 
(being  at  home)  upon  some  inconvenience,  which  dis- 
pleaseth  me.  And  slight  knaveries,  that  are  most 
hidden  from  mee  are  those  I  am  best  acquainted  with. 
Some  there  are,  which  to  avoyd  a  further  mischiefe,  a 
man  must  helpe  to  conceale  himselfe  :  vaine  prickings 
(vaine  sometimes)  but  yet  ever  prickings.  The  least 
and  sleightest  hindrances,  are  the  sharpest.  And 
(IS  t)ic  smallest  letters  hurt  tmr  eyes  most,  so  the  least 
nffaires  grieve  us  most :  A  multitude  of  slender  evils 
offendeth  more,  then  the  violence  of  one  alone,  how 
great  soever.  Even  as  ordinary  thornes  being  small 
and  sharpe  pricke  us  more  sharpely  and  sans  tbreat- 
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ning.  if  on  a  sudden  we  hit  upon  them.  I  am  no  < 
Philosopher:  Evils  npprtsse  nie  accwrding  as  they 
wai^li ;  and  waieh  according  to  their  forme,  as  wel  c 
us  according  to  the  matter,  and  often  more.  1  have 
more  insight  in  them,  then  the  vutftar  sort ;  and  so 
have  I  more  paticni'e.  To  t-oiiclude.  if  they  hurt 
tne  not.  they  lie  hcavic  upon  mc.  I^ifc  is  a  tender 
thing,  and  easie  to  be  distempered.  Since  1  began  to 
grow  towards  peevish  age,  and  by  consequence  towards 
trowardnes,  rt^mo  enim  resistit  nhi  cum  cejxrH  impelli 
(Srn.  Hp.  i.  18  f.) ;  F'or  no  man  stages  Umselfwhen  he 
i*  set  OH  f^n^.  What  ever  fond  cause  hath  brought 
mc  to  it  1  I  provoke  the  humour  that  way :  which 
afterward  by  his  ownc  motion  is  fostred  and  exas- 
perated, attracting  and  heaping  up  one  matter  upon 
■Dcrther.  to  feede  it  selfe  witnull. 

SltUtcidii  conn  lapiilem  rural. 

By  often  blling  on, 

Kven  water  brrakn  ■  iilcnc. 

These  ordinary  distilling  drops  consume  and  ulcerate 
inc.  Ordinarj*  inconveniences  arc  never  light.  They 
are  oontinuall  and  irrcpjirahle,  if  the\-  continually  and 
inaepcratly  aryse  from  the  members  of  husbandry. 
When  1  consider  my  aflaires  a  farrc  off.  and  in  grossc, 
I  finde,  be  it  becau.se  I  have  no  exact  memory'  of 
tfaem,  that  hiOierto  they  have  thrived  beyond  my 
leaaoos  and  expectation.  Mc  thinks  I  draw  more 
frDOt  them,  tlien  tliere  is  in  them :  their  good  sue- 
ttmt  betraieth  me.  But  am  I  waded  into  the  hwd- 
■ene  ?    See  I  all  these  parcels  march  ? 

_V«o  Jim.  V.  7«a 
Tbea  we  our  nlnde  divide, 
To  out*  on  evtfj  ikk- 

A  thousand  things  therein  give  me  cause  to  deshe 
axtd  feare.      AV'hoiy  to  forsuce  them   is  very   easie 
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CHAPTER  unto  me ;  without  toyling  and  vexation  altogd 
'^         to  apply  my  selfe  unto  them,  is  most  hard.     It  is 

Of  Vwiitie  a  pittyfull  thing,  to  be  in  a  place,  where  whatsoever 
you  see  doeth  set  you  a  worke  and  conceme  you. 
And  rae  thinkes,  1  enjoy  more  bUthly  and  taste 
more  choisely  the  pleasures  of  a  stranger  house, 
then  of  mine  owne :  and  both  my  niiiide  and  taste 
runne  more  freely  and  purely  on  them.  IHogenes 
answered  according  to  my  humor,  when  being  de- 
manded what  kinde  of  Wine  he  liked  best :  Another 
mam,  said  he.  My  father  delighted  to  build  at  Mon- 
taigjie  where  he  was  borne :  and  in  al  this  policy  of 
domestick  aflfaires,  I  love  to  make  use  of  his  examples 
and  rules,  unto  which  I  will  as  much  as  possibly  I 
can  tie  my  successors.  Could  I  doe  better  for  him. 
r  would  performe  it.  I  glory  his  will  is  at  this  day 
practised  by  mee,  and  doth  yet  worke  in  me.  God 
forbid  I  should  ever  suffer  any  image  of  life  to  perish 
under  my  hands,  that  I  may  yeeld  unto  so  good  and 
so  kinde  a  father.  If  I  have  undertaken  to  finish 
any  old  peece  of  wall,  or  repare  any  building  either 
imperfect  or  decaied  :  it  hath  certainly  beeiie,  because 
I  had  rather  a  respect  to  his  intention,  then  a  regard 
to  my  contentment  And  I  blame  my  negligeiKe  or 
lithernesse,  tiiat  1  have  not  continued  to  perfect  the 
foundations  he  had  laid,  or  beginnings  he  had  left 
in  his  house :  by  so  much  the  more  because  I  am  in 
great  likeHhood  to  be  the  last  possessor  of  it,  namely 
of  my  race,  and  set  the  last  hand  unto  it.  For,  con- 
cerning my  particular  application,  neither  the  pleasure 
of  building,  which  is  said  to  be  so  bewitching,  nor 
hunting,  nor  hawking,  nor  gardens,  nor  such  other 
delights  of  a  retired  life,  can  much  embusie  or  greatly 
ammuse  me.  It  is  a  thing  for  which  I  hate  my  selfe, 
as  of  all  other  opinions,  that  are  incommodious  to  me. 
I  care  not  so  much  to  have  them  vigorous  and  learned, 
as  I  labour  to  have  them  easie  and  commodious  unto 
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life.     They  are  indeed  sufficiently  true  and  sound,  if  chapter 

they  be  profitable  and  pleasing.     Those,  who  hearing        ^^ 

mee  relate  mine  owiie  insufficiencie  in  matters  per-  o/v 

taining  to  husbandry  or  thrift,  are  still  whispering  in 

mine  eares,  that  it  is  but  a  kinde  of  disdaine,  and  that 

I  neglect  to  know  the  implements  or  tooles  belonging 

to  husbandry  or  tillage,  their  seasons  and  orders,  how 

my  wines  are  made,  liow  tliey  graft,  and  understand 

or  know  the  names  and  formes  of  hearbes,  of  simples, 

of  fruits,  and  what  belongs  to  the  dressing  of  meats 

wherewith   I  live  and  whereon  I  feede;  the  names 

and  prices  of  such  stuffes  I  cloath  my  selfe  withall, 

onely  because  I  doe  more  seriously  take  to  heart 

some    higher    knowledge ;    bring    me    in    a    manner 

to  deaths  doore.     That  is  meere  sottishnesse ;    and 

ratl)er  brutishnesse  then  glory:    I  would  rather  be 

a  cunning  horseman,  then  a  good  T^ogician. 

Qtiin  tu  aliquul  sallftn  polios  ijiiorum  inJigtl  usns, 
Vindnibus  motliqiie  parm  detercre  Jiinco  f 

—Vino.  Bue.Ed.  ii.  71. 

Why  rather  with  Bort  wings  make  you  not  speed. 
To  worke-iip  something,  whereof  there  is  need  ? 

Wee  hinder  our  thoughts  from  the  general]  and 
maine  point,  and  from  the  causes  and  universall  con- 
ducts ;  which  are  very  well  directed  without  us,  and 
omit  our  owne  busiiiesse :  and  Michael,  who  con- 
cemes  us  nearer  then  man.  Now  I  most  commotdy 
stay  at  home,  but  I  would  please  my  selfe  better 
there,  then  any  where  else. 


.V,( 

Ka  ledes  atinam 

nenectir. 

su 

lodut  loMO  man* 

ef  vinrum. 
—MilUimque. 
— HoH.  Car 

Some  repftire  and  rest  to  mine  old  age  I  ci 
Jonmying,  fkihng,  with  a  weary  warring, 
O  let  «n  end  huve. 
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HAPTER  I  wot  not  whether  I  shall  come  to  an  end  of  it.  I 
would  that  in  lieu  of  some  other  part  of  his  succes* 
tie  sion,  my  father  had  resigned  tliat  passionate  love 
and  deare  affection,  which  in  his  aged  yeeres  he  bare 
unto  his  houshold  husbandry.  He  was  very  fortit- 
nate,  in  conforming  his  desires  unto  his  fortune,  and 
knew  how  to  be  pleased  with  what  he  had.  Politike 
Philosophy  may  how  it  list  accuse  the  basenesse  and 
blame  the  sterilitie  of  my  occupation,  if  as  he  did,  I 
may  but  once  finde  the  taste  of  it.  I  am  of  this 
opinion,  that  the  ko7iorablest  vacation,  is  to  serve  the 
CommoTi-xcealth.  and  be  profitable  to  many.  Pructus 
enim  ingenii  et  virtutis,  omnisque  pi-cestantice,  turn  max- 
imus  accipitur,  quum  in  proximum  cntemque,  confertur 
{CicER.  Amic).  PortnenismostjntitreapedyOothqf 
<yiir  wit  a?id  vertue,  and,  all  other  excellende,  when  it  u 
bestowed  upo7t  our  neighbours.  As  for  me,  I  depart 
from  it :  partly  for  conscience  sake :  (for  whence  I 
discern  the  waight,  concerning  such  vacations,  I  also 
discover  the  slender  meanes  I  ha^'e  to  supply  them 
withall :  And  Plaio  a  master  workeman  in  all  politike 
government,  omitted  not  to  abstaine  from  them) 
partly  for  Uthemesse.  I  am  well  pleased  to  enjoy  the 
world,  without  troubling  or  pressing  my  selfe  with 
it :  to  live  a  life,  onely  excusable :  and  which  may 
neither  bee  burthensome  to  mee,  nor  to  any  other. 
Never  did  man  goe  more  plainly  and  carelesly  to 
worke  in  the  care  and  government  of  a  third  man, 
then  I  would,  had  I  a  ground  to  worke  upon.  One 
of  my  wishes  at  this  instant,  should  be  to  finde  a 
Sonne  in  law,  that  could  handsomely  allure  and  dis- 
creetly beguile  my  old  yeeres,  and  lull  them  asleepe : 
into  whose  liands  I  might  despose,  and  in  all  sove- 
raiguty  resigne  the  conduct  and  managing  of  my 
goods  :  that  he  might  dispose  of  them  as  I  doe,  and 
gaine  upon  them  what  I  gaiue ;  alwaies  provided  he 
would  but  carry  a  truly- thankfull  and  friendly  minde. 
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But  what?  M'c  live  in  a  world,  where-  the  loyalty  of  CI 
our  owne  children  is  not  knowen.  A\'^hosoever  hath 
the  ehaive  of  my  purse  when  I  travel),  hath  it  freely  Of 
and  without  control  I :  as  well  might  he  decive  me^ 
in  keeping  of  reckonings.  And  if  he  be  not  a  Divell,^ 
I  bind  him  to  deale  well  and  honestly,  by  my  care* 
lesse  confidence.  MuJti  J'a/Iere  doctierunt ,  dun  timent 
falii.  ei  aliia  put  parcamii  sujrjncaniloJWcmnt.  Many 
have  taught  others  fo  deceive,  n-hile  Ihemsehex  fcare  to 
be  deceived,  and  have  f^ven  them  jitst  cause  to  offend, 
bff  luspeeting  them  ur^pi^thf.  The  most  ordinary 
•miruKC  I  take  of  my  people,  is  a  kinde  of  disac- 
knowlcdgc  or  neglect :  I  never  presume  vices.  butJ 
after  I  have  scene  them  :  and  trust  more  yoong  meii,4 
soeh  as  1  imagine  to  be  least  debaushed  and  cor* 
nipted  by  ill  examples.  I  had  rather  heare  at  two 
mouths  end,  that  I  have  spent  foure  hundred  crownes, 
then  c^cry  night  when  I  should  goc  to  my  quiet  bed, 
have  mine  eares  tired  and  my  minde  vexed  with 
three,  five,  or  seven.  Yet  in  this  kinde  of  stealing, 
have  I  had  as  little  stoinc  from  mcc  as  any  other: 
True  it  is,  I  lend  a  helping  hand  to  ignorance.  1 1 
wittingly  rnterialne  a  kmde  of  troubled  and  unceTw.A 
tainc  knowledge  of  my  money :  untill  it  come  to  af 
oertainc  measure  f  am  content  to  doubt  of  it  It  i 
aot  amisse  if  you  allow  your  l>ov  or  servant  some>l 
■nail  itcope  for  his  disloyalty  aiij  indiscretion.  If  ^ 
ia  groese  we  have  sufficiently  left  to  bring  our  matters 
to  passe,  this  excesse  of  fortuncs-liberalitic.  let  us 
samrwhat  more  suffer  it  to  stand  to  her  mercie :  It 
is  the  gleaners  fee.  After  all.  I  estccme  not  so  much 
mjr  peoples  fidelity,  as  I  disestcemc  tlieir  injurie.  Oh 
hue  and  absurd  study,  for  n  man  to  study  his  money, 
■ad  please  hinLsclfe  with  handling  and  counting  the 
•une:  for  that's  the  way  whereby  covetousnesK 
oaaketh  her  approchcs.  Smcc  eighteene  ycares,  that 
I  have  had  the  full  disposing  of  my  goods  in  mhie 
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CHAPTER  owne  hands,  I  could  never  yet  be  brought  to  over- 
^^         looke,  neither  titles  nor  bookes.  no  not  so  much  as 

OfV»iutie      the  principal!  affaires,  that  should  necessarily  passe 
thorow  my  knowledge  and  care. 

It  is  no  Phiiosphicall  contempt,  to  neglect  worldly 
and  transitorie  things  :  my  taste  is  not  so  exquisitely 
nice ;  for  I  value  them  according  to  their  worth  at 
least :  but  truly  it  is  an  inexcusable  slothftilnesse  and 
childish  negligence.  What  would  I  not  rather  doe. 
then  reade  a  contract  ?  And  more  willingly,  as  a 
slave  to  my  businesse,  with  carke  to  over-looke,  and 
care  to  survay  a  company  of  old-dusty  bookes,  and 
plod  upon  musty  writings  ?  and  which  is  worse,  other 
mens,  as  so  many  doe  daily  for  money  ?  I  have 
nothing  so  deare  as  care  and  paine:  and  I  ooely 
endeavour  to  become  carelesse  and  retchlesse.  I 
had,  in  mine  opinion,  been  titter  (if  it  might  be)  to 
live  by  others  fortune,  without  bounden  duty  or 
bondage.  And  yet  I  wot  not  (the  matter  being 
thorowly  sifted)  whether  according  to  my  humour 
and  fortune,  what  I  must  endure  with  my  affaires, 
and  pocket  up  at  my  servants  and  familiars  hands, 
hath  not  more  abjection,  importunitie  and  sharpe- 
ncsse,  then  the  following  of  another  man  should 
have,  iietter  borne  then  my  selfe,  and  who  should 
[guide]  me  somewliat  at  mine  ease.  Servitii^  obedt' 
entia  est  jracti  animi  ct  abjecii,  arbitrio  caretitis  sno 
(Cic.  Parad.  v.) :  Service  is  an  obedience  of  an 
abject  broken  heart,  that  cannot  dispone  of  it  selff. 
Crates  did  worse,  who  voluntarily  cast  himselfe  into 
liberties  of  povertie,  only  to  ridd  himselfe  of  the 
inconveniences,  indignities  and  cares  of  his  house. 
Which  I  would  not  doe,  I  hate  povertie  as  much  as 
griefe ;  yet  could  I  finde  in  my  heart  to  change  this 
manner  of  life  with  another  lesse  glorious  and  not  so 
troublesome.  Being  absent,  I  discharge  my  selfe  of 
all  such  carefuU  thoughts,  and  should  lesse  feele  the 
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noDOUii  dowtie-fall  of  a  Towne,  then  being  present, 
the  f*U  of  a  Tile.  Alone  my  minde  is  eiwily  freed, 
but  in  company  it  indureth  as  much  as  a  Plough*  orvi 
mans.  My  horse  uticurb'd,  liis  reines  niispluced.  or 
m  Ktimip  or  a  strap  hittin|F  against  my  legge,  will 
keepe  me  in  a  checkc  n  whole  tiay  long.  I  rouzc  my 
coarif^  sufficiently  against  inconvenience ;  mine  eie« 
I  cannot. 

At  home  I  am  ever  answerable  for  whatsoever  is 
mmissc.  Few  nia-stcrs  (I  speakc  of  uieaue  condition, 
as  mine  is ;  whereof  if  any  be,  they  are  the  more 
happie)  can  so  fully  rely  upon  a  second,  hut  still  a 
mod  part  at  the  burden  shall  lie  upon  tliem.  That 
doth  pcradventurc  take  something  from  my  fashion, 
in  entertaining  of  guests  or  new  cummers;  and 
happQy  I  have  hccne  able  to  stay  some,  more  by  my 
kitcnin,  then  by  my  t)chaviour  or  grace:  a.s  doe  tlie 
pecvii^li  and  fantasdcall :  and  I  greatly  diminish  the 
pleasure  1  should  take  in  luy  house,  by  the  visitations 
and  meetings  of  my  friends.  No  (■i>untcnai)cc  is  so 
foolish,  or  so  ill  beseeming  a  gentleman  in  his  owue 
bouse,  a.s  to  iice  him  vexed  or  troubled  about  hia 
houshold  Of  domesticke  aflTaires:  to  see  him  whi.sper 
one  of  his  servants  in  tlie  care,  and  threaten  ancrtner 
with  his  looke.  It  should  insensibly  glide-on,  and 
represent  an  ordinar)'  course.  And  I  utterly  dis- 
like, that  a  man  should  entcrtaJnc  his  guest  with 
ettber  excusing,  or  boasting;  of  the  entertainment  he 
•JIbordeth  them.     1  love  ortlcr  and  clcanlinessc, 

— ^  HMbhanu  H  Immt, 
OlHrMmf  mOi  «w.— Ho*.  1.  EpuL  v.  IS. 
Mj*  (Uah,  BIT  dnokiDfC  kAune, 
Shew  IDC  ■bat  luntlc  of  man, 

wafi  nigh  as  much  as  plentie :  In  mine  owne  home 
I  oueny  looke  unto  necesutie,  little  unto  state,  and 

«8T 
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HAPTER  lesse  unto  ornament.  If  your  neighbours  servant 
be  fighting  with  his  companion,  if  a  disli  be  over- 
throwen,  you  but  laugh  at  it,  you  sleepe  quietly 
whilst  Sir  such  a  one  is  busie  casting  up  of  accounts, 
and  over-seeing  his  stocke  with  his  steward,  and 
all  about  your  provision  for  to-morrow.  I  speake 
according  to  mine  opinion :  omitting  not  in  generall 
to  thinke,  how  pleasing  an  ammusement  it  is  to 
certaine  natures,  to  see  a  quiet  and  prosperous  hous- 
hold,  directed  by  a  formall  and  guided  by  a  regular 
order.  But  not  intending  to  fasten  mine  owne 
errours  and  inconveniences  to  the  matter :  Nor  to 
gaine-say  Pluto,  who  deemeth  that  the  happiest 
occupation  any  man  can  follow,  is,  to  apply  himselfe 
to  his  owne  private  businesse,  without  injustice. 
When  1  journey,  I  have  nothing  to  care  for  but  my 
selfe,  and  how  my  money  is  laid  out,  which  is  dis- 
posed with  one  onely  precept.  Over-many  parts  are 
required  in  hoarding  and  gathering  of  goods :  I  have 
no  skill  in  it.  In  spending,  I  have  some  knowledge, 
and  how  to  give  my  expences  day:  which  indeed  is 
it's  principal!  use.  But  I  attend  it  over  ambitiously, 
which  makes  it  both  unequal]  and  deformed :  and 
besides  that  immoderate  in  one  and  otiier  usage.  If 
it  appeare  and  make  a  good  shew,  if  it  serve  the 
turne,  I  indiscreetly  goe  after  it :  and  as  indiscreetly 
restraine  my  selfe,  if  it  shine  or  smile  not  upon  mee. 
Whatsoever  it  bee,  either  Art  or  nature,  that  im- 
prints this  condition  of  life  into  us,  by  relation  to 
others,  it  doth  us  much  more  hurt  then  good.  In 
going  about  to  frame  apparances  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  wee  defraud  our  selves  of  our  owne 
profits.  VVee  care  not  so  much,  what  our  state,  or 
how  our  being  is  in  us,  and  in  effect,  as  wee  doe  how 
and  what  it  is,  in  the  publike  knowledge  of  others. 
Even  the  goods  of  the  minde,  and  wisedome  it  selfe, 
seeme  fruitlesse  unto  us,  if  onely  enjoyed  by  us : 
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t  be  ! 


t  fortli  to  tlie 


>'  and  approba-  ( 


I 


except  I 

tion  of  i^traiigtTs.  Then;  are  some,  whose  f^old 
ninnes  by  strcsmes  in  places  under  ground,  and  that  Of  Vu 
imperceptible :  others  extend  tiic  same  in  plntcs  and 
leaves:  So  that  to  some,  pence  are  worth  crownes, 
to  othen>  the  contrary :  the  world  judging  the  em- 
ployment and  value,  accordui^  to  tlie  outward  shew. 
AU  over-nice  care  and  curious  heed  about  riches, 
hath  a  touch  or  a  taste  of  avarice.  Even  their  dis- 
pcnding  and  over  rcKulur  and  artiHciall  liberalities 
are  not  wortli  a  warie  heed  taking,  and  countervaile 
not  a  pttinefull  diligeiux.  Who  so  will  make  his 
expence  even  and  just,  makes  it  strict  and  forced: 
eitner  close-keeping  or  employing  of  money,  are  in 
themselves  things  indiiTcrenl,  and  admit  no  colour  of 
good  or  evill,  but  according  to  the  application  of  our 
win.      The   oilier    cause  that    drawcs   nic    to    these  I 

Jouroeyes  or  \'agaries.  is  the  dissent  or  dispuritie  in 
the  present  manners  of  our  state.  I  could  easily 
comfort  my  sclfe  with  this  corruption,  in  regard  of 
the  publike  interest : 

— firjoratpu  ircula  frm, 
TmporAmt,  yMumin  trtlrri  mm  unsetat  ipta 
A^dBm,  H  a  mtlla  pottul  nalura  mrUtUo. 

—JuvKM.  Sat.  siiL  S8. 
Tinie*  wane  tben  time*  nf  Iron,  for  wboce  ImmI  frame 
And  wielie>In«Me  even  nature  findc*  no  name. 
Nor  hath  fram  any  melall  tet  the  lame  ; 

But  Dot  for  mine  owne :  I  am  in  particular  ovcr- 
pRSsed  by  it.  For  round  about  where  I  dwell  we 
are,  hy  the  over-long  licentious  nesse  of  our  intestine 
cirill  warrcs,  almost  growcn  old,  in  so  licentious  and 
riotous  a  fonne  of  state. 


Qmppe  ati/iu 


Am  where  of  cood 

Tbenkno£Cen 


Mm  al^utmefat. 

— ViKo.  Gior.  I.  B<U. 
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tcHAPTER  That  in  good  truth,  it  were  a  wonder,  i£  it 

continue  and  maintaine  it  selfe. 

tOfVAoitie  ^ 

^tr    ••»•»<.  Armtiii  lerrtim  exerrenl,  itemperifue  reeentes 

Convcclare  jural  prmiiaa,  el  vivere  raplo. 

— ViHO.  vEn.  tx. 

They  armed  plow  the  land,  and  joy  to  drive, 
Anil  draw  new  booties,  and  on  rapine  live. 


I 


To  conclude,  I  see  by  our  example,  that  the  societie 
of  men  doth  hold  and  is  sewed  together,  at  what  rate 
soever  it  be :  where  ever  they  be  placed,  in  mooviDg 
and  closing,  they  are  ranged  and  stowed  together ; 
as  uneven  and  rugged  bodies,  that  orderlesse  are 
hudled  in  some  close  place,  of  themselves  iinde  the 
way  to  be  united  and  joyned  together  one  with 
another :  and  many  times  better,  then  Art  could 
have  disposed  them.  King  Philip  assembled  a  rabble 
of  the  most  leaud,  i-eprobate  and  incorrigible  men  he 
could  finde  out,  all  which  he  placed  in  a  Citie,  which 
of  purpose  he  had  caused  to  be  built  for  them,  of 
whom  it  bare  the  name.  I  imagine,  that  even  of 
their  vices,  they  erected  a  pohtike  contexture  amongst 
themselves,  and  a  commodious  and  just  societie.  I 
see  not  one  action,  or  three,  or  a  hundred,  but  even 
divers  manners,  admitted  and  commonly  used :  so 
extravagant  (namely  in  disloyalty)  and  so  barbarous 
in  inhumanitie,  which  in  my  conceit,  are  the  worst 
and  most  execrable  tinde  of  vices,  that  I  have  not 
the  heart  so  much  as  to  conceive  them  without 
horrour :  All  which  I  in  a  manner  admire  as  much 
as  I  detest.  The  exercise  of  these  egregious  villanies, 
bearetli  a  brand  of  vigour  and  hardinesse  of  minde,  as 
much  as  of  error  and  irregular  confusion.  A^ecemtie 
composeth,  and  tissemhleih  men  together.  This  casuall 
combining  is  afterward  framed  into  lawes.  For,  there 
have  beene  some  as  barbarously -savage  as  humane 
opinion  could  possible  produce,  which  notwithsta&dillff 
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I  have  kt-pt  tticir  bodies  in  as  good  health  and  state,  in  CHJ 

lonff  life,  as  Uiose  of  Plato  or  Aristotle  could  doc. 
L  And   to  say   true,  all   these  descriptions   of  policie,  Orv 
^frined  by  Art  and  suppo-sition,  arc  found  ridiculous 
nnd  foolish,  to  bee  put  m  practise.     I'hesc  >^eat  and 
■long  continuine  altercations.  al>out   the  best  forme 
r  of  M>cietie,  and  most  cominodious  rules  to  unite  us 
I  together,  are  altercations  onely  proper  for  the  excr- 
I-  the  of  our  wit :  As  in  arts,  divers  subjects  arc  found, 
[  tiiat  have  no  essence  but  in  a^tation  and  disputing, 
I  without  which  they  have   no  life  at  all.      Such  an 
Lldca  of  policie,  or  picture  of  government,  were  to  be 
hrtablished  in  a  new  world  ;   Ijut  wc  take  a  world 
Klready  made  and  formed  to  ccrtaine  customes  :  wee 
^Bsrader  not  the  same  as  Pyrr/ia,  nor   beget  it  as 
^HHte.     By  what  meanes  soever  we  have  the  privi- 
^^^^Bl  re-ercct  and  range  the  same  anew,  we  can 
^P^^Pmdly  wrest  it  from  the  accustomed  habit  and 
HNoit   bath   taken,  except   we    breake  all.       Solon 
Kkdng  demanded,  whether  hee  had  established  the 
best  Uwcs  he  could   for  the  Athenians:   answered, 
■■Cft  of  those  they  would  have  received  :  with  such  a 
^Hiift  floth   f'arro  excuse  himselfc  ;  saying,  that  if  he 
Ivere  newly  to  beginne  to  write  of  religion,  he  would 
plainly  tell  what  his  beleefe  were  of  it :    Hut  being 
alreadie  received,  he  will  speakc  more  of  it  accord- 
ing to  custome,  then  to  nature.     N'ot  to  speake  by 
opinion,  but  consonant  to  truth,  the  most  excellent 
best  policie,  for  any  nation  to  observe,  is  that 
'icr  which  it  hath  maintained  it  selfc.     It's  forme 
eaentiall    commoditic  dnth    much   depend   of 
Wc  are  easily  displeased  with  the  pre- 
ioit  condition :  yet  doc  I   hold    that  to  wish   the 
■ovemroent  of  few,  in  a   popuUr  estate :  or  in  a 
Moaarchie,  another  kinde  of  policie,  it  is  a  manifest 
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AyvK  Vestat  lei  ^ue  tit  k  voU  estre, 

S'il  at  roi/alt,  at/me  la  royaule, 

S'il  est  dt  peu,  ou  btea  commanauU, 

Ayme  Vmusi,  car  Dieu  I'y  ajaiet  naistre. — Pisrac;  J 

Love  thou  the  state,  as  thou  seest  it  to  be. 
If  it  be  Ilegall,  love  the  royall  race. 


So  was  the  good  Lord  of  Ptbrac  wont  to  speake  of 
it,  whom  we  have  lately  lost,  a  man  of  so  quaint  and 
rare  wit,  of  so  sound  judgement,  and  of  so  milde 
and  affable  behaviour.  The  untimely  losse  of  whom, 
with  that  of  the  Lord  of  Foix,  both  fatally  happning 
to  us  at  one  time,  are  surely  losses  of  great  conse- 
quence unto  our  crowne.  I  wot  not  well,  whether 
France,  amongst  all  the  men  it  hath  left,  is  able  to 
affoord  us  two  such  other  Gentlemen,  as  may  either 
in  sincerity  and  woorth,  or  in  suflficiencie  and  judge- 
ment, for  the  counsell  of  our  Kings  match  these  two 
Gascoynes.  They  were  two  mindes  diversly  faire. 
and  verily,  if  we  respect  the  corrupted  age  wherein 
we  live,  both  rare  and  gloriously-shining,  every  one 
in  her  forme.  But  alas,  what  destiny  had  placed 
them  on  the  Theater  of  this  age,  so  dissonant  and 
different  in  proportion  from  our  deplorable  corrup- 
tion, and  so  farre  from  agreeing  with  our  tumultuous 
stormes  ?  Nothing  doth  so  neerely  touch  and  so 
much  overlay  an  estate,  as  innovation  :  Onely  chaaee 
doth  give  forme  to  inj-ustice,  and  scope  to  tyranny.  If 
some  one  peece  be  out  of  square,  it  may  be  under- 
propt :  one  may  oppose  himselfe  against  that,  which 
the  alteration  incident,  and  corruption,  naturall  to 
all  things,  doth  not  too  much  elonge  and  draw  us 
from  our  beginnings  and  grounded  principles  :  But 
to  undertake  to  re-erect  and  found  againe  so  huge 
a  masse,  and  change  or  remoove  the  foundations 
of  so  vast  a  frame,  belongeth  onely  to  them,  who 
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instead  of  purging,  deface  nnd  in  liew  of  cleansing,  chaptsr 

■crape  out :   that   will  amend    particular  faults  by        ^ 

ail  universall  confusion,  and  cure  disca-sc^i  by  death:  orv 

.Von  turn  commutandamm  rjmtm  evcrtetidai'um  rerum 

cupidi.    Xoi  .to  de-tiruiis  to  ftnvc  things  altered,  as  over' 

thrawen.     The  world  is  fondly  unapt  to  cure  it  selfe : 

So  impatient  with  that  which  vcxcth  or  ^ieveth  it, 

that  it  only  aiincth  to  ridd  it  selfe  of  it,  never  regard- 

I  ing  at  what  rate.     Wee  see  by  a  tliotisand  examples, 

that   it   doth   ordinarily   cure   it   selfe  at  it's  owne 

1  charges :  To  be  freed  from  a  present  nn/f,  is  no  per- 

\  JetH  cure,  except   there  be  a  eencrall  amendmetU  of 

eondition.    The  eml  of  a  skilfiill  Chinirgion.  i!>  not  to 

morttfie  the  bad  flesh,  it  is  but  the  beginning  and 

addressing  of  his  cure :  he  aimeth  further,  that  is,  to 

nuke  the  iiaturall  to  grow  againe,  and  reduce  the 

partic  to  his  due  being  and  quality.     Who  ever  pro- 

poteth  onely  to  rcmoovc  what  gnawcth  him  sliall  be 

to  xceke :  for  good  dooth  not  ncir»sarHi/  mureed  eviU: 

anotbcT.  yea  a  worse  evill  insy  succeed  it     As  it 

bapned   unto    Cesarg  murderers,   who  brought  the 

eonitnon- wealth  to  so  distresfull  u  plunge,  that  they 

repented  themselves  they  ever  inedled  with  the  same. 

Toe  like  hath  since  fortuned  to  divers,  yea  in  our 

The  French  tliat  live  in  my  times,  know  very 

t  vcU  what  to  speake  of  such  matters,     jil/  violent 

>  ttnd  great  alterations,  disorder,  dtttemper  and 

ttUUe  twry  miie/t.     He  that  should  rightly  rc- 

k  sound  recovery  or  absolute  cure,  and  beftHe 

ter  things  thorowly  consult  about   it,  might 

^_0y  grow  slacke  in  the  busiiiCNse  and  beware  how 

;  tet  his  hand  unto  it.      Pacitvius  Cnlai^ui  corrected 

■^>e  vice  of  this  manner  of  proceeding  by  a  notable 

example.     His  fellow  Citi:?cns  had  mutined  against 

tlkcsr  magistrates ;  He  being  a  nian  of  eminent  autho- 

fity  in  the  cittie  of  Capua,  found  one  day  the  meanei 

I  to  •faul  up  the  Senate  m  the  Guildhall  or  Palace,  then 


montaigne;s  essayes 

CHAPTER  calling  the  people  together  in  the  market  place,  told 
'^        them ;  Tliat  the  day  was  now  come,  wherein  with  full 

OfVanitle  and  unresisted  liberty,  they  might  take  vengeance  of 
the  tyrants,  that  had  so  long  and  so  many  wayes 
oppressed  them,  all  which  he  had  now  at  his  mercy, 
alone  and  unarmed.  His  opinion  was,  that  orderly 
by  lots,  they  should  be  drawne  out  one  after  another : 
which  done  they  might  particularly  dispose  of  every 
one :  and  whatsoever  should  be  decreed  of  them, 
should  immediately  be  executed  upon  the  place ;  pro- 
vided they  should  therewithall  presently  advise  and 
resolve  to  nominate  and  establish  some  honest  and 
undetected  man,  to  supply  the  roome  of  the  con- 
demned, lest  their  cittie  should  remaine  void  of  due 
officers.  To  which  they  granted,  and  heard  no  sooner 
the  name  of  a  Senatour  read,  but  a  loud  exclamation 
of  a  generall  discontent  was  raised  against  him  :  which 
Pacuviiis  perceiving,  he  requested  silence,  and  thus 
bespake  thein.  My  country-men,  I  see  very  well, 
that  man  must  be  cut  off,  hee  is  a  pernicious  and 
wicked  member ;  but  let  us  have  another  sound  good 
man  in  his  place  ;  and  whom  would  you  name  for  that 
purpose  ?  This  unexpected  speech  bred  a  distracted 
silence ;  each  one  finding  himselfe  to  seeke  and  much 
confounded  in  tlie  choise.  Yet  one,  who  was  the 
boldest  impudent  amongst  them,  nominated  one 
whom  he  thought  fittest;  who  was  no  sooner  heard, 
but  a  generall  consent  of  voices,  louder  then  the  first, 
followed,  all  refusing  him  :  as  one  taxed  with  a  hun- 
dred imperfections,  lawful!  causes  and  just  objections, 
utterly  to  reject  him.  These  contradicting  humours 
growing  more  violent  and  hot,  every  one  following 
his  private  grudge  or  affection,  there  ensued  a  farre 
greater  confusion  and  hurly-burly  in  drawing  of  the 
second  and  third  Senatour,  and  in  naming  and  choos- 
ing their  successours,  about  which  they  could  never 
agree.  As  much  disorder  and  more  confusion  about  i 
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the  election,  as  mutuall  consent  and  agreement  about  chapter 
the  demission  and  displacing.     About  which  tumul-        "^ 
tuous  trouble,  when  they  had  long  and  to  no  end  Of  Vanitie 
laboured  and  wearied  themselves,  they  began  some 
here,  some  there,  to  scatter  and  steale  away  from  the 
assemblie :  every  one  with  this  resolution  in  his  minde, 
that  tJie  oldest  and  best  knowen  evilly  is  ever  more  toler- 
ahU,  thm  a  fresh  and  unexperienced  rnischiefe.    By 
seemg  ourselves  piteously  tossed  in  continuall  agita- 
tion :  for  what  have  we  not  done  ? 

Eheu  dcatricum  d  sceleris  pudet, 

Frairvmque :  quid  not  dura  refitgimui 

JEtas  ?  quid  intactum  nefasU 

LUpdnnu  f  unde  manusjuveiUus 

Metu  Deorum  coniinuii  f  quibus 

PepercU  arts  ? — Hor.  Car,  i.  Od.  xcv.  3S, 

Alas  for  shame  of  wickednesse,  and  scarres 

Of  brother-country-men  in  civill  warres. 

We  of  this  hardned  world,  what  doe  we  shunne  ? 

What  have  we  execrable  left  undone  ? 

To  set  their  hand  whereto  hath  youth  not  dared 

For  feare  of  Gods  ?  what  altars  hath  it  spared  ? 

I  am  not  very  sudden  in  resolving  or  concluding. 


ipsa  si  vein  solus, 
Servare  prorsus  turn  potest  kancJamiUam : 

— Ter,  Adel.  act  iv.  sc.  7. 

This  familie  if  safetie  would 

Keepe  safe,  I  doe  not  thinke  it  could. 

Yet  are  we  not  peradventure  come  unto  our  last 
period.  The  preservation  of  states,  is  a  thing  in  all 
likelihood  exceeding  our  understanding.  A  civill 
policie  (as  Plato  saith)  is  a  mighty  and  puisant 
matter,  and  of  very  hard  and  difficult  dissolution ; 
it  often  endureth  against  mortall  and  intestine  dis* 
eases :  yea  against  the  injury  of  unjust  lawes,  against 
tyrannic,  against  the  ignorance  and  debordement  of 
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lAPTBR  Magistrates,  and  against  the  licentiousnesse  and  sedi- 
"        tion  of  the  people.     In  all  our  fortunes,  we  compare 

VflaHie  our  selves  to  that  which  is  above  us,  and  looke  toward 
those  that  are  better.  Let  us  measure  our  selves  by 
that  which  is  beneath  us,  there  is  no  creattu^  so 
miserably  wretched,  but  findes  a  thousand  examples 
to  comfort  himselfe  withall.  It  is  our  fault,  that 
we  more  unwillingly  behold  what  is  above  us,  then 
willinfifly  what  is  beneath  us.  And  SoUm  said,  that 
should  a  man  heape  up  in  one  masse  all  evils,  to- 
gether, there  is  none,  that  would  not  rather  chuse 
to  carry  back  with  him  such  evils  as  he  alreadie  hath, 
then  come  to  a  lawfull  division  with  other  men  of 
that  chaos  of  evils  and  take  his  allotted  share  of  them. 
Our  Common-wealth  is  much  crazed,  and  out  of 
tune.  Yet  have  divers  others  beene  more  danger- 
ously sicke,  and  have  not  died.  The  gods  play  at 
hand-ball  with  us,  and  tosse  us  up  and  downe  on 
all  hands.  Enim  vero  dii  nos  hamnes  quasi  pilas 
habent  (Plaut.  Capt.  Prol.).  The  gods  per  die  doe 
reckon  and  racket  tcs  men  as  their  tennis-baUes.  The 
destinies  have  fatally  ordained  the  state  of  Rome^  for 
an  exemplar  patterne  of  what  they  can  doe  in  this 
kinde.  It  containeth  in  it  selfe  all  formes  and 
fortunes  that  concerne  a  state:  whatsoever  order 
trouble,  good  or  bad  fortune  may  in  any  sort  effect 
in  it.  What  man  may  justly  despaire  of  his  condi- 
tion, seeing  the  agitations,  troubles,  alterations,  tur- 
moiles  and  motions,  wherewith  it  was  tossed  to  and 
fro,  and  which  it  endured  ?  If  the  extention  of  rule, 
and  far-spreading  domination,  be  the  perfect  health 
of  a  state,  of  which  opinion  I  am  not  in  any  wise  (and 
Isocrates  doth  greatly  please  me,  who  instructeth 
NicocleSy  not  to  envie  those  Princes,  who  have  large 
dominations,  but  such  as  can  well  maintaine  and 
orderly  preserve  those  that  have  beene  hereditarily 
escheated  imto  them)  that  of  Rome  was  never  so 
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sound,  as  when  it  wzis  most  sicke  and  distempered.  CH 
The  worst  of  it's  forme,  was  to  it  the  most  fortunate.       :^ 
A  man  can  hardly  distinguish  or  know  the  iinagu  of  (XViaitk 
»ny  policie  under  the  first  Emperors  :  it  was  the  most 
horrible  and  tnrliuh-nt  coiifu'iidn  that  could  be  con- 
ccaved,  which  notwithstanding  it  endured  and  therein 
continued,  preserving,  not  a  ^Monarchic  bounded  in 
ber  limits,   but   so   many   nations,   so   different,  so 
distant,  so  etill  affected,  so  confusedly  commanded, 
and  so  unjustly  conquered. 

— nrr  gmtihuM  nUi» 

I nwidimm  fort-ma  mm, — l.ucnrr.  i.  8S. 

Fortune  tloth  to  no  other  n«ti<m  lend 
Knri«,  «(pun«t  tlutt  people  force  t«  bend, 
Wbich  both  br  luid  mnd  •<>«  their  force  cxtetid. 

All  tkat  shakeih  doth  not  fall:  The  contexture  of  so 
vast  ■  frame  holds  by  more  then  one  natle.  It  holds 
b>'  it's  antiquitv :  as  olde  buildings,  which  age  hath 
tubbed  of  fornication,  without  loame  or  motter,  and 
nererthelesse  live  and  subsist  by  their  owne  waight, 

Forndtrt  M4I  no  at— Ibid.  IS». 

Tba«|[b  now  to  no  ftrong  roote  it  atidte  to  bit, 
Vet  la  it  Hfe  by  tclfe-wmjght,  uid  will  U*L 

Moreover  he  goes  not  cunningly  to  worke.  tliat  ooely 
,«urv»yes  the  nankcsand  dykes  :  to  judge  well  of  the 
"  of  a  place;  he  mu?it  lieedily  marke  how,  and 
ch  way  it  mav  be  approached,  and  in  what 
assailant  stana.  I'\'w  vcssfU  si/iAr  in'M  tAeir 
',,  and  vcithout  tome  extraordinary  violence. 
our  eves  about  ils,  and  in  a  generall  survay 
all  the  world ;  all  is  ttittring,  all  is  out  of 
"*  *  -    .     .  ~    ..  .  jj^j^jgj  f 


a  perl 


L  great  s 


ne  and  where  ever  else  we  have  know- 
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HAPTER  ledge-of,  and  in  all  places  you  shall  finde  a  iiio 


tfVamtie] 


4 


evident  threatning  of  change  i 

Et  sua  sunt  itlis  incommoda,  parque  per  omnet 
Tempeslof. 

Their  discommodities  they  know : 
One  storme  alike  ore  sll  doth  grow. 

Astrologers  may  sport  themselves,  with  warning  us, 
as  they  doe  of  imminent  alterations  and  succeeding 
revolutions :  their  divinations  are  present  and  paJpable, 
wee  need  not  prie  into  the  heavens  to  tinde  them  out. 
Wee  are  not  only  to  draw  comfort  from  this  universall 
aggregation  of  evill  and  threats  ;  but  also  some  hope 
for  the  continuance  of  our  state  :  forsomuch  as  natur- 
ally «o^Aj«^_/u/yfM,  itV;r/c  all  tluTtgs  fall :  a  generall 
disease  is  a  particular  health :  Conjormitie  is  a  qualitic 
eneniie  to  dissolution.  As  for  me,  I  nothing  despaire 
of  it,  and  me  thinks  I  already  perceive  some  sti 
holes  to  save  us  by 


Rtdtuxl  in  aedem  vice. — Hor.  Epod.  xiii.  10. 

It  may  be,  Goal  with  gracious  entercourse! 
Will  re-establish  these  things  in  tbeir  course. 


aitimy 


Who  knowes,  whether  God  hath  determined  it  shdl 
happen  of  them,  as  of  bodies  that  are  piU"ged,  and  by 
long  grievous  sicknesses  brought  to  a  better  and 
sounder  state ;  which  thorowly  purged  diseases  do 
afterward  yeeld  them  a  more  entire  and  purely-perfect 
health,  then  that  they  tooke  from  them  ?  That  which 
grieveth  me  most,  is,  that  counting  the  symptoraes 
or  affects  of  our  evill,  I  see  as  many  meerely  proceed- 
ing of  nature,  and  such  as  the  heavens  send  us,  and 
which  may  properly  be  termed  theirs,  as  of  those  that 
our  owne  surfet,  or  excesse,  or  misse-diet,  or  humane 
indiscretion  confer  upon  us.  The  very  Planets  seeme 
orderly  to  declare  unto  us,  that  we  have  continued 
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long  enough,  yea  and   beyond  our  ordimuy  limits.  cHAPrm 
Tliis  alw  grieves  me,  that  the  neerest  evill  threatning       _^ 
us.  is  not  a  distemper  or  alteration  in  the  whole  and  of  VaaWt 
solide  masse,  but  a  dissipation   and  divulsion  of  il: 
the  extreaniesl  of  our  fcares.     And  even   in   these 

Ikntasticall  humors  or  dotings  of  mine,  I   fcarc  the  

treason  of  my  memory,  least  unwarilv  it  have  made 
me  to  register  somethings  twi&e.  I  hate  to  correct 
and  agnize  my  selfe,  and  can  never  endure  but 
grudgingly  to  review  and  repolish  what  once  hath 
escaped  my  pen.  I  heere  set  downe  nothing  that  is 
new  or  lately  found  out.  They  arc  vulgar  imagiiia- 
tioos ;  and  which  peradventure  having  beene  con- 
ceived a  hundred  times,  1  fearc  to  have  already 
enrolled  them.  Repetition  is  ever  tedious,  were  it  in 
Homer:  But  irkesome  in  things,  that  have  but  one 
ffuperficialt  and  transitorie  shew.  I  am  nothing 
plemsed  with  inculcation  or  wresting-in  of  matters,  be 
It  in  profitable  things,  »s  in  Seneca.  And  the  mancr 
of  his  Stoike  schoote  displeaseth  me,  which  is,  about 
every  matter,  to  repeat  at  large,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  such  principles  and  presupposi- 
tions, as  sen-e  in  generull :  and  every  handwlule  to 
ie-«U^  anew  the  common  arguments,  and  univetsail 
icaMOS.  My  memorie  doth  daily  grow  wone  and 
wone,  and  is  of  late  much  empaired : 

— Artut*  ftmct  trateritm. 

— HoK.  Epod.  sir.  S. 

As  tlMKich  tritli  drie  llpt  I  had  drunke  that  op, 
Witich  dnwM  obUvloui  ilccpe  in  dromle  mp 

I  henceforward  be  faine  (for  hitherto  thankes  be 
i  God.  DO  capital]  fault  hath  hapned)  whereas  others 
r  time  and  occa.'iion,  to  premeditate  what  they 
•re  to  say,  that  I  avoid  to  prepare  my  selfe,  for 
ibould  tie  my  selfe  to  some  strict  bond,  on 
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CBAPTBR  which  I  must  depend.  To  be  bound  and  tied  doth 
"^        somewhat  distract  me  :  namely  when  I  am  wholly  to 

Of  Vanitk  rely  and  depend  on  so  weake  an  instrument,  as  is  my 
memory.  I  never  read  this  story,  but  I  feele  a  cer- 
taine  proper  and  naturall  offence.  L/yncestes  being 
accused  of  a  conspiracie  against  Alexander^  the  very 
same  day,  that  according  to  custome,  he  was  led  forth 
in  presence  of  all  the  armie,  to  be  heard  in  his  owne 
dercnce,  had  in  his  minde  a  premeditated  oration, 
which  he  had  studiously  leam't  by  rote,  whereof, 
stammering  and  faltring,  having  uttered  some  words : 
And  wrestling  with  his  memory,  and  striving  to 
run-it  over  againe,  he  was  sodainly  charged  by  the 
souldiers  that  were  about  him  and  slaine  with  pikes ; 
as  they  who  held  him  to  be  convicted.  His  amaze- 
ment and  silence,  served  them  as  a  confession.  For 
they  supposed  that  having  had  so  long  leasure  in 
prison  to  prepare  himselfe,  it  was  not  (as  they 
thought)  his  memory  failed  him,  but  his  guilty 
conscience  bridled  so  his  tongue  and  deprived  him 
of  his  wonted  faculties.  It  was  truly  wel  spoken. 
The  very  place,  the  company  and  expectation 
astonieth  a  man,  when  he  most  aimeth  at  an  ambi- 
tion of  well-speaking.  What  can  a  man  doe,  when 
a  meere  oration  shall  bring  his  life  into  consequence  ? 
As  for  mee,  if  I  bee  tide  unto  a  prescript  kinde  of 
speaking,  what  bindes  me  to  it,  dooth  also  loose  me 
from  it,  when  I  have  committed  and  wholly  assigned 
my  selfe  unto  my  memory :  I  so  strongly  depend  on 
the  same,  that  I  overwhelme  it:  she  faints  imder 
her  owne  burthen.  So  much  as  I  refer  my  selfe  unto 
her,  so  much  am  I  divided  from  my  selfe :  until!  I 
make  tryall  of  my  coimtenance.  And  I  have  some- 
times beene  in  paine,  in  concealing  the  bondage 
whereunto  I  was  engaged :  whereas  my  dessigne,  in 
speaking,  to  represent  a  maine  carelesnesse  of  accent 
and  countenance,  suddaine  and  unpremeditated,  or 
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ca»iuaU  motions  as  rising  of  present  occasions ;  rather  C 
loving  to  say  nothing  of  any  worth,  then  make  shew 
I  came  provided  to  sncake  well ;  a  thing  above  all  C 
unseemely,  to  men  oi  my  profession,  and  of  over 
■trict  an  obligation,  to  one  tliat  rannot  hold  much : 
{^reparation  f^ir*  more  tn  hope  then  it  brings  with  it. 
A  man  dotli  often  strip  hiniselfe  into  his  doblel,  to 
leape  shorter  then  he  did  in  his  goutie.  \ihU  est  his, 
,  out  placere  volunt,  tarn  adversarium,  ipiam  eJ-pevtatio. 
There  is  none  so  great  an  enemy,  to  them  that  would 
'jUeoM",  fu  eajtectatiun.  It  is  written  of  Curio  the 
'  Orator,  that  when  he  proposed  the  distribution  of 
the  parts  of  his  oration,  into  three  or  foure,  or  the 
oumber  of  his  arguments  and  reasons,  it  waii  his 
ordinary  custome,  either  to  forget  some  one,  or  adde 
ooe  or  two  more  unto  it.  1  have  ever  shunned 
to  fall  into  such  an  inconvenience:  as  one  hating 
these  selfe-promises  and  prescriptions:  Not  onely 
the  distrust  of  my  memory,  but  also  because 
fonne  drawes  over  neare  unto  an  artiste.  iSim- 
militares  decent.  PUane  wordes  and  mannert 
Martialists.  Suflic-cth,  I  have  now  made  a 
my  selfc.  no  more  to  undertake  the  charge, 
in  any  place  of  respect :  For  to  spcake  in 
^hat  one  liatli  written :  besides  that  it  is 
ilish  and  absurde,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
itage  to  such  as  by  nature  were  interrcsscd 
might  do  any  tiling  in  the  action.  And  wholy 
rely  or  cast  mv  selfe  to  the  mercy  of  my  present 
rention.  much  Icxsc:  I  have  it  by  nature  so  dull 
■nd  troubled,  that  it  cannot  in  any  wise  supply  me 
fa  sudaine,  and  stead  me  in  important  necessities, 
reader,  to  suffer  this  one 


(May  i 


'  gentle 


part  of  £«say  to  run  on,  and  this  third  straine  or 


I  addition  of  tlic  rest  of 


my  pictures  pceccs. 


I  adde. 


:  I  correct  not :  First,  becau^  he  who  hath  hvpo< 
'or  engaged  hk  labour  to  tbe  world.  1  ftnde 
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CHAPTER  apparance,  that  he  hath  no  longer  right  in  the  same : 
"l.  let  him,  if  hee  be  able,  speake  better  els  where,  and 
itie  not  corrupt  the  worlce  he  hath  already  made  sale 
off;  Of  such  people,  a  man  should  buy  nothing,  but 
after  they  are  dead :  let  them  throughly  thinke  on 
it,  before  they  produce  the  same.  Who  hastens 
them  ?  My  booke  is  alwaies  one :  except  that 
according  as  the  Printer  goes  about  to  renew  it, 
that  the  buyers  depart  not  altogether  empty-handed ; 
I  give  my  selfe  law  to  adde  thereto  (as  it  is  but 
uncoherent  cheeky,  or  ill  joined  in-laid-worke)  some 
supernumerall  embleme.  They  are  but  over-waights, 
which  disgrace  not  tlie  first  forme,  but  give  some 
particular  price  unto  every  one  of  the  succeeding, 
by  an  ambitious  pety  subtihty.  Whence  notwith- 
standing, it  may  easily  happen,  that  some  transposi- 
tion of  chronology  is  thereto  commixt :  my  reports 
taking  place  according  to  their  opportunity,  and  not 
ever  according  to  their  age.  Secondly,  forsorauch  as 
in  regard  of  my  selfe,  I  feare  to  loose  by  the  ex- 
change :  My  understanding  doth  not  alwaies  goe 
forward,  it  sometimes  goes  also  backeward :  I  in  a 
manner  distrust  mine  owne  fantasies  as  much,  though 
second  or  third,  as  I  doe  when  they  are  the  first,  or 
present,  as  past.  fVe  many  times  correct  our  selves 
as  foolishly,  as  xve  taxe  others  unadvisedly,  I  am 
growne  aged  by  a  number  of  yeares  since  my  first 
publications,  which  were  in  a  thousand  five  hundred 
and  foure  score.  But  1  doubt  whether  I  be  encreased 
one  inch  in  wisedome.  My  selfe  now,  and  my  selfe 
anon,  arc  indeede  two ;  but  when  better,  in  good 
sooth  I  cannot  tell.  It  were  a  goodly  thing  to  bee 
old,  if  wee  did  onely  march  towardi  amendment.  It 
is  the  motion  of  a  drunkard,  stumbling,  reeling, 
giddie-brain'd,  formeles,  or  of  reedes,  which  the 
ayre  dooth  causually  wave  to  and  fro,  what  way 
it  bloweth.  Antiochtis  in  his  youth,  had  stouti^ 
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and  velicnjently  written  in  favor  of  tlic  Academy,  c 
but  being  olde  he  changed  copy,  and  writ  as 
TJolcntly  against  it :  whicli  of  the  two  1  should  0 
follow,  should  I  not  ever  follow  AntuK-hm?  Hav- 
ing once  established  a  doubt,  to  attempt  to  confirme 
tlie  certainty  of  humane  opinions,  were  it  not  an 
estabi tilling  of  a  doubt,  and  not  of  the  certainty  ? 
mnd  promise,  that  had  he  had  another  age  given  him 
-with  assurance  to  live,  he  should  ever  have  becne  in 
toines  of  new  agitations;  not  so  much  better, 
■a  other  and  diflerent  1  Publike  favor  hath  given 
ine  some  more  boldnes,  then  I  hoped  for:  but  the 
tfaing  I  feare  most,  is  to  breed  a  glutting  saciety: 
I  would  ratlier  spur,  then  bee  weary.  As  a  wiscman 
of  my  time  hath  done.  Commendation  is  e\'er 
pleasing,  from  whom,  from  whence,  or  wherefore 
Voevcr  it  come :  yet  ought  a  man  to  be  informed 
^jOf  the  cause,  if  he  will  justly  please  and  applaud 
*lnaudfe  therewitli.  Imperfections  themselves  have 
roeanes  to  be  recommended.  Vulgar  and 
^common  estimation,  is  little  happ^  if  it  come  to 
^encounter:  And  I  am  deceived,  if  in  my  dayes, 
tbe  wont  compositions  and  absurdcst  bookcj^  have 
lined  the  crtnlit  of  popular  breath.  \'eri]y  I 
K:h  beholding  to  divers  honest  men,  and  I 
them,  that  vouchsafe  to  take  my  endeavours 
I  parte.  There  is  no  place  where  the  defects 
fiuhion  doe  so  much  appeare,  as  in  a  matter, 
it  selfe  hath  nothing  to  reconmiend  it.  Good 
blame  not  me,  for  those  that  passe  here,  eitlier 
limtazie  or  imwarinesse  of  others :  for  every 
■h  workeman,  brings  his  owne  unto  them. 
meddle  witli  orthography  (and  would  oncly 
them  follow  the  ancient)  nor  with  curioiu 
-pointing :  I  have  small  experience  in  cither.  Where 
.1 —  altogether  breake  the  sence,  I  little  trouble  my 
therewith  ;  for  at  least  they  discharge  me.     But 
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!BAPTER  where  they  will  wrest-in  and  substitute  a  false  sence 
'\  (as  often  they  doe)  and  wyre-draw  me  to  their 
itie  conceits,  then  they  spoyle  me.  Neverthelesse,  when 
the  sentence  is  not  strong  or  sinnowy  according  to 
my  meaning,  an  honest  man  may  reject  it  to  be 
mine.  He  that  shall  know  how  little  laborious  1 
am  and  how  framed  after  mine  owne  fashion,  will 
easily  beleeve,  I  would  rather  endite  anew,  as  many 
more  other  Essayes,  then  subject  my  selfe  to  trace 
these  over  againe,  for  this  childish  correction.  I  was 
saying  erewhile  tliat  being  plunged  in  the  deepest 
mine  of  this  new  kin.de  of  mettali,  I  am  not  onely 
deprived  of  great  familiarity  with  men  of  different 
custome  from  mine;  and  other  opinions,  by  which 
they  holde  together  by  a  knot,  commanding  all  other 
knots :  but  am  not  also  without  some  hazard, 
amongst  those,  with  whom  all  things  are  equally 
lawfull :  most  of  which  cannot  now  adayes  empaire 
their  market  towarde  our  justice:  whence  the  ex- 
treme degree  of  licenciousnesse  proceedeth.  Casting 
over  all  the  particular  circumstances  that  conceme 
mee,  I  finde  no  one  man  of  ours,  to  whome  the 
inhibition  of  our  lawes  costeth  any  thing,  eyther  in 
gaine  ceasing,  or  in  losse  appearing  (as  Lawyers  say) 
more  then  unto  my  selfe.  And  some  there  be,  that 
in  choUericke  heate  and  humorous  fury  will  cracke 
and  vaunt  much,  that  will  performe  a  great  deale 
lesse  then  my  selfe,  if  once  wee  come  to  an  equall 
ballance.  As  a  house  at  all  times  freely  open,  much 
frequented,  of  great  haunt  and  officious  in  enter- 
taining all  sorts  of  people  (for  I  could  never  bee 
induced,  to  make  an  implement  of  wan-e  thereof: 
which  1  perceive  much  more  wilhngly  to  bee  sought- 
out  and  flocked  unto,  where  it  is  furthest  from  my 
neighbours)  my  house  hath  merited  much  popular 
affection  :  And  it  were  a  hard  matter  to  gourmandize 
my  selfe  upon  mine  owne  dung-hill :  And  I  repute 
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it    a    wonderful!    and    exemplar    strangenesse,   that  CHAPTER 
having  undergone  so  many  stormy-wrackes.  so  divers         ' 
changes  and  tumultuous-neighbour  agitations,  it  doth  OfVaoitio 

yet  this  day  continue  free,  and  (as  I  may  say)  an  ^M 

undefiled  virgin  from  shedding  of  blood,  spoile  or  ^H 

sacking.     For,  to  say  true,  it  was  possible  for  a  man  ^| 

of  my  disposition   to   escape   from    a    constant  and  ^H 

continuall  forme,  whatsoever  it  was.     But  the  con-  ^| 

trary  invasions,  hostile  incursions,  [alternations]  and  ^M 

vicissitudes  of  fortune,  round  about  me,  have  hitlierto  ^H 

more  exasperated,  then  mollified  the  humour  of  the  ^H 

country :    and  recharge  nice  with  dangers   and    in-  ^H 

vincible  difficulties.    I  have  escaped.    But  it  grieveth  ^H 

me  that  it  is  rather  by  fortune,  yea  and   by  my  ^H 

discretion,  then  by  justice :   And  it  vexeth  me,  to  ^| 

bee  without  the  protection  of  the  lawes  and  under  ^| 

any  other  safeguard,  then   theirs.     As  things  now  ^M 

stand,  I  live  more  then  halfe  by  the  favour  of  others ;  ^M 

which  is  a  severe  obligation.     I  would  not  be  en-  ^M 

debted  for  my  safety,  neither  to  the  goodnesse,  nor  ^H 

to  the  good  will  of  our  great  men,  which  applaude  ^H 

themselves  with  my  liberty  and  legalitie ;  nor  to  the  ^H 

facilitie  of  my  predecessours,  or  mine  owne  manners :  ^| 

■  for,  what  if  I  were  other  then  I  am  ?     If  my  de-  ^H 

meanour.  the  libertie  of  my  conversation,  or  happilie  ^H 

alliance,  binde  my  neighbours ;  It  is  a  cruelty  that  ^H 

they  should  acquit  themselves  of  it,  in  suffering  me  ^| 

to  live,  and  that  they  may  say  ;  wee  give  him  a  free  ^H 

and  an  undisturbed  continuation  of  divine  service,  in  ^H 

the  chaple  of  his  house,  whilst  all  other  Churches  ^| 

■lound  about  are  by  us  prophaned  and  deserted  :  and  ^M 

■we  freely  allow  and  pardon  him  the  fruition  of  his  ^M 

goods,  and  use  of  his  life,  as  liee  maintaineth  our  ^H 

wives,  and  in  time  of  need  keepeth  our  cattle.     It  is  ^M 

'long  since  that  in  my  liouse,  we  have  a  share  in  ^| 

Lycurgiis  the  Athenians  praise,  who  was  the  generall  ^^k 

FBtorier,  depositary  and  guardian  of  his  fellow-citizens  ^| 
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CHAPTER  goods  and  purses.     I  am  now  of  opinion,  that 

'"         must  live  by  law  and  authoritie,  and  not  by  recom- 

Of  Vanitie  pence  or  fp-ace.  How  many  gallant  men  have  rather 
made  choise  to  lose  their  life,  then  be  indebted  for 
the  same  ?  I  shunne  to  submit  my  selfe  to  any 
manner  of  obligation.  But  above  all,  to  [that]  which 
bindes  me  by  duty  of  bonds  of  honour.  /  finde 
nothing  so  deare,  as  whai  is  given  mee :  and  thai 
because  my  will  remaines  engaged  by  a  title  of  in- 
gratitude :  And  I  more  willingly  receive  such  offices, 
as  are  to  be  sold.  A  thing  easie  to  bee  beleeved  ;  for 
these  I  give  nothing  but  money  ;  but  for  those,  I  give 
my  selfe.  The  bond  that  holdes  me  by  the  law  of 
honestie,  seemeth  to  me  much  more  urgent  and 
forcible,  then  that  of  civill  compulsion.  I  am  more 
gently  tyed  by  a  Notarie,  then  by  my  selfe.  Is  it  not 
reason,  that  my  conscience  bee  much  more  engaged 
to  that  wherein  she  hath  simply  and  onely  beene 
trusted  ?  Els,  my  faith  oweth  nothing ;  for  she  hath 
notliing  lent  her.  Let  one  helpe  hiraselfe  with  the 
confidence  or  assurance  he  hath  taken  frora  me. 
I  would  much  rather  breake  the  prison  of  a  wall 
or  of  the  lawes,  then  the  bond  of  my  word.  I  am 
nicely  scrupulous  in  keeping  of  my  promises,  nay 
almost  superstitious ;  and  in  all  subjects  I  commonly 
passe  them  uncertaine  and  conditionall.  To  such  as 
are  of  no  weighty  consequence,  I  adde  force  with  the 
jealousie  of  my  rule :  shee  rackes  and  chargeth  me 
with  her  owne  interest.  Yea,  in  such  enterprises  as 
are  altogether  mine  owne  and  free,  if  I  speake  the 
word,  or  name  the  point,  mee  thinkes  I  prescribe 
the  same  unto  me :  and  that  to  give  it  to  anotheis 
knowledge,  it  is  to  preordaine  it  unto  himselfc;.  Me 
seemes  I  absolutely  promise,  when  I  speake.  Thus 
I  make  but  small  bragge  of  my  propositions.  The 
condemnation  I  make  of  my  selfe,  is  more  mooving, 
forcible  and  severe,  then  that  of  the  judges,  who 
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ODely  take  mc  by  the  countenance  of  common  oMt-  chaptbr 
Btion :    the   ci>nstraint  of  my   conscience   is   mure        '^ 
Bgorous  and  more  strictly  severe :    I   faintly  follow  Of  Viofti* 
tliosc  duties,  to  which  !  should  bee  haled,  if  I  did 
Bot  goe  to  them.     Hoc  ipmim  ita  Jtigtum  cut  quod 
Tecte  fit,  a  voluntarium  (Cic.   Off.  i.).      7'hu  u  jo 
Juit,  at  it  18  weli  done,  if  it  be  voluntary.     If  the 
action  have  no  glimps  of  libertie,  it  hath   neiUier 
grace  nor  honour. 

QM  wKJut  cvgil,  a 

Wbkt  l«w  enforceth  mc  to  doe, 

Bt  will  Uiejr  can  •ckiik  wintic  me  to. 

Where  necessitie  drawes  me,  I  love  to  relent  my 
will  Qua  (piicquid  imperio  cogitur,  exigenti  magis, 
ouam  priFstattti  luxeptum  referiur.  For  u-hatnttevef 
u  enforctd  hij  command,  is  more  imputed  to  him  that 
exacteih  then  in  him  that  prrformeth.  !  know  some, 
that  follow  this  aire  even  unto  injustice :  lliey  will 
father  give,  then  restore:  sooner  lend,  then  pay  ;  and 
more  tparingty  doe  good  to  him,  to  whom  they  are 
booDd  to  doe  it.  I  bend  not  that  way,  but  am 
maincly  agaiast  it  1  lore  so  much  to  disoblige  and 
discharge  my  selfe,  that  I  have  sometimes  esteemed 
M  profit,  the  ingratitudes,  the  offences,  and  indignitiea 
I  nad  reccive<l  of  those,  t*)  whom  either  by  nature 
or  accidents,  I  was  by  way  of  friendship  somewhat 
beholding :  taking  Ute  occasion  of  their  fault  for 
a  quittance  and  discharge  of  my  debt  Altbou^ 
1  oontinDe  to  pay  them  the  apparent  offices  with 
eommon  reason :  1  iiotwithstai>ding  hnde  some  spar- 

atn  doins  that  by  justice,  which  I  did  by  affection: 
■omewnat  to  ease  my  self  with  the  attention  and 
ifiigencc  of  my  inward  wilL     EUt  prudentis  nutinere 
wt  atrmm,  tic  impctum  benei'o/entiie  (Clc.  I)e  Amic). 
ia  a  wittmaru  part  to  krejte  a  hand  at  on  the  coitm, 
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Chapter  so  on  the  an-eer  of  his  goodtvill:  Which  where  ever 
'^         I   apply  ray  selfe,  is    in    me    too    urgent   and    over 

jprvanitie  pressing:  at  least  for  a  man  that  by  no  meanes 
would  be  enthronged.  Which  husbandrie  stands 
mee  in  stead  of  some  comfort,  about  the  imperfec- 
tions of  those  that  touch  me.  Indeed  I  am  much 
displeased,  they  should  thereby  be  of  lesse  worth : 
but  so  it  is  that  I  also  save  something  of  my  engage- 
ment and  application  towards  them.  I  allow  of 
him  that  loves  his  childe  so  much  the  less,  by  how 
much  more  he  is  either  deformedly  crooked,  or  scald- 
headed  :  And  not  onely  when  he  is  knavisli  or  shrewd, 
but  also  being  unluckie  or  ill  borne  (for  God  him- 
selfe  hath  in  that  abated  of  his  worth  and  naturall 
estimation)  ahvaies  provided,  that  in  such  a  cold  and 
sleight  affection,  bee  beare  himselfe  with  modera- 
tion and  exact  justice.  In  mee,  proximitie  of  blood 
dotli  nothing  diminish,  but  rather  aggravate  defects. 
After  all,  according  to  the  skill  I  have  in  the  know- 
ledge of  benefits  and  thankfulnesse,  which  is  a  know- 
ledge very  subtill  and  of  great  use,  I  see  no  man 
more  free  and  lesse  indebted,  then  hitherto  I  am 
my  selfe.  What  ever  I  owe,  the  same  I  owe  simply 
to  common  and  naturall  obUgations.  There  is  no 
man  more  absolutely  quit  and  cleare  else  whence. 

— nee  sunt  iidhi  nola  potcnlum 
Munera. 

With  gifts  I  jtm  not  much  acquainted. 
Of  mighty  men,  and  much  less  tainted. 

Princes  give  mee  siifficienthj,  if  they  take  Tiothin^  from 
me,  and  doe  me  much  good,  if  they  doe  me  no  Imri: 
it  is  all  I  require  of  them.  Oh  how  much  am  I 
beholding  to  God,  forsomuch  as  it  hath  pleased  him, 
that  whatsoever  I  enjoy,  I  have  immediately  recdved 
the  same  from  his  grace :  that  he  hath  particularly 
reserved  all  my  debt  unto  himselfe.  I  most  instantly 
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beseech  his  sacred  mercy,  that  1  may  never  owe  any  i 
Bud  so  much  as  one  es-scntiall  (iod  amcrcie.  Oh 
thrise  fortunate  libertie,  that  hath  brought  me  itoocv 
fiuT.  May  it  end  successefuUy.  1  endevour  to  have 
no  manner  of  need  of  any  man.  Jn  me  omnit  me* 
t*t  mihi.  All  my  hope  for  till  my  helpes  is  myaeffe. 
It  is  a  thing  that  every  man  may  effect  in  himselfe : 
but  they  mure  easily,  whom  (lod  Imth  protected  and 
■heltred  from  naturall  and  urgent  necessities.  Indeed 
it  is  both  lamentable  and  dangerou.s,  to  depend  of 
Otben.  Our  selves,  which  is  the  safest  and  most 
lawfiiU  refuge,  are  not  veir  sure  under  our  selves. 
I  have  nothing  tJiat  i^t  muie  owne,  but  my  selfe : 
yet  is  the  possession  thereof  partly  defective  and 
DoiTOwed.  I  manure  my  sclfc,  both  in  courage 
(which  is  the  stronger)  and  also  in  fortune,  that 
if  all  things  else  should  forsake  mc,  I  might  finde 
•Dfnething,  wherewith  to  please  and  satistie  my 
•elfe.  i.leus  Hippiax  did  not  onely  store  himselfe 
with  learning  that  in  time  of  need  hee  might  joy- 
AiUy  withdraw  himselfe  amongst  the  Muses,  and 
be  sequestred  from  all  other  company :  nor  onely 
with  the  knowledge  of  Philosophic,  to  teach  his 
mindc  to  be  contented  with  her,  and  when  his 
chance  should  so  dispose  of  him,  manfully  to  passe 
mrcr  such  incommcxiities,  as  exteriorlie  might  come 
unto  him.  But  moreover  he  was  so  curious  in 
leanuns  to  dresse  his  meat,  to  notte  his  haire.  to 
■wke  hu  cloathes,  breeches  and  shoes,  that  as  much 
■■  oould  possibly  be.  he  might  wholly  relic  and  trust 
to  himself,  and  be  frcwl  from  all  forraine  helpe.  A 
tamn  doth  mure  freely  and  more  blithely  enjoy 
borrowed  goods  :  when  it  is  not  a  bounden  jovissance 
d  cHinstraincd  Uirough  neede  :  and  that  a  man  hath 
his  will  the  power,  and  In  his  fortune  the  meanes 
to  bre  without  them.  I  know  my  selfe  well.  But 
it  is  Toy  hard  for  rac  to  imagine  any  Uberalitie  of 
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CHAPTER  another  body  so  pure  towards  me,  or  suppose  any 
"^  hospitalitie  so  free,  so  hartie  and  genuine,  as  would 
not  seeine  affected,  tyrannicall,  disgraced  and 
attended-on  by  reproach,  if  so  were  that  necessitie 
had  forced  and  tied  nie  unto  it.  As  to  give  ig  an 
atnbitious  quaUtie,  and  of  prerogative,  so  is  taktJig 
a  (jualitie  of  subvmsion.  Witnes  the  injurious  and 
pick-thanke  refusall,  that  Bajazeth  made  of  the 
presents  which  Thcmir  had  sent  him.  And  those 
which  in  the  behalfe  of  Solivian  the  Emperour  were 
sent  to  the  Emperour  of  Caliait,  did  so  vex  hina  at 
the  heart,  that  he  did  not  only  utterly  reject  and 
scornfully  refuse  them  ;  saying,  that  neither  himselfe 
nor  his  predecessors  before  him,  were  accustomed 
to  take  any  thing,  and  that  their  office  was  rather 
to  give,  but  besides  he  caused  the  Ambassadors,  to 
that  end  sent  unto  him,  to  be  cast  into  a  deepe 
dungeon.  When  Thetis  (saith  Aristotle)  flattereth 
Jupiter :  when  the  Lacedemonians  flatter  the 
Athenians,  they  doe  not  thereby  intend  to  put  them 
in  minde  of  the  good  they  have  done  them,  which 
is  ever  hatefuU,  but  of  the  benefits  they  have  received 
of  them.  Those  I  see  familiarly  to  employ  and  make 
use  of  all  men,  to  begge  and  borrow  of  all  men,  and 
engage  themselves  to  all  men,  would  doubtiesse  never 
doe  it,  knew  they  as  I  doe,  or  tasted  they  as  I  have 
done,  the  sweet  content  of  a  pure  and  undependiDg 
libertie :  and  if  therewithal!  (as  a  wiseman  ought) 
they  did  duly  ponder  what  it  is  for  a  man  to  engage 
himselfe  into  such  an  obligation,  or  hbertie  depriving 
bond.  It  may  happily  be  paid  sometimes.  But  it  can 
never  be  utterly  dissolved.  It  is  a  cruell  bondage, 
to  him  that  loveth,  throughly  and  by  all  meanes  to 
have  the  free  scope  of  his  libertie.  Such  as  are  best 
and  most  acquainted  with  me,  know,  whether  ever 
they  saw  any  man  living,  lesse  soliciting,  lesse  cravingt 
lesse  importuning  or  lesse  begging,  then  I  am,  a 
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tiuit  lesse  employeth  or  charf^eth  others,  which  if  CfiAnvit 
I  bCf  and  that  beyond  nil  modeme  example,  it  is  _^ 
DO  great  wonder,  sithence  so  many  parta  of  my  otVwm 
humours  or  manners  contribute  thereunto.  As  a 
Daturall  kind  of  stubbomncsiie,  an  impatience  to  be 
denied,  a  contraction  of  my  desires  and  desseignes; 
and  an  insufficiencie  or  untoward  IJnessc  in  all  manner 
of  affaires ;  but  rIjovc  all,  my  nriost  favoured  qualities, 
lethall  sloathfulnesse,  and  a  genuine  liberty.  Bv  all 
which  meanes,  I  have  framed  an  habite  mortally  to 
hate,  to  be  beholding  to  any  creature  els,  or  to 
d^iend  of  other,  then  unto  and  of  my  selfe.  True 
H  ts,  that  before  I  employ  the  bcncficciioc  or  tiberalitv 
of  an  other,  in  any  light  or  waighty  occasion,  small 
or  urgent  necde  soever :  1  doe  to  the  utmost  power 
employ  all  that  ever  I  am  ahlc,  to  avoid  and  fbrbeare 
it.  ^Iv  friends  doe  strangelie  importune  and  molest 
me,  when  they  soUcitie  and  urge  me  to  cntreate  a 
third  man.  And  1  deeme  it  a  matter  of  no  lesse 
^cfaarse  and  imputation,  to  disingage  him  that  is 
ttideoted  unto  mc,  by  making  use  of  him,  then  to 
engBge  my  »elfe  unto  him  that  oweth  me  nothing. 
Both  which  conditiom  being  removed,  let  them  not 
looke  fur  any  conibcrsome,  ncgotious  and  careful! 
matter  at  my  hands  (for  I  have  denounced  open  warrc 
mito  all  manner  of  carke  and  care)  I  am  com- 
modiously  casie  and  ready  in  times  of  any  bodies 
itie.  And  1  have  also  more  avovdcd  to  re- 
then  sought  to  give  :  which  (as  Aristnlle  saith) 
more  facile.  My  fortune  hath  affOTded  roe 
les  to  Ijcnefit  others,  and  that  little  she 
on  me,  the  same  hath  she  aLw  meanely 
Terently  placed.  Had  shee  made  mce  to  lie 
loliomt  that  I  might  have  kept  some  mnke  amongst 
L  men.  1  would  then  have  beene  ambitiou'-  in  procunng 
[  to  be  beloved,  but  never  to  be  feared  or  adniirea. 
!  Shan  I  expresse  it  more  tn9i>lcntl»e  \     I  would  have 
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BHAPTER  had  as  much  regard  unto  pleasing,  as  unto  profiting. 
"  Cyrus  doth  most  wiselie,  and  by  the  mouth  of  an 
excellent  Captaine  and  also  a  better  Philosopher, 
esteeme  his  bountie  and  praise  his  good  deedes,  farre 
beyond  his  valour  and  above  his  warlike  conquests. 
And  Scipio  the  elder  wheresoever  he  seeketh  to 
prevaile  and  set  forth  himselfe,  rateth  his  debonairitie 
and  valueth  his  humanitie  above  his  courage  and 
beyond  his  victories  :  and  hath  ever  this  glorious 
saying  in  his  mouth  :  T/iat  hee  hath  hfl  his  enemies 
as  imich  cause  to  love  kirn,  as  his  friends.  1  will  there- 
fore say,  that  if  a  man  must  thus  owe  any  thing, 
it  ought  to  be  under  a  more  lawfuU  title,  then  that 
whereof  I  speake,  to  which  the  law  of  this  miserable 
warre  doth  engage  me,  and  not  of  so  great  a  debt, 
as  that  of  my  total!  preservation  and  whole  estate : 
which  doth  unreparablie  overwhelme  mee.  I  have 
a  thousand  times  gone  to  bed  in  mine  house,  imagin- 
ing I  should  the  very  same  night,  either  have  beene 
betrayed  or  slaine  in  my  bed  :  compounding  and 
conditioning  with  fortune,  that  it  might  be  without 
apprehension  of  feareful  astonishment  and  languish- 
ment ;  And  after  my  praiers,  ha\'e  cried  out, 


Intpiut  hax  lam  culta  novalia  uales  habebit  ? 

— VrRO.  Ech.  L  i 

Shall  these  our  grounds  so  deckt  snd  drest. 
By  godtesse  souldiers  be  possest  i 


4 


What  remedie  ?  It  is  the  place  where  my  selfe  and 
most  of  my  ancestors  were  borne :  therein  have  they 
placed  their  affection  and  their  name.  JVee  luirden 
our  selves  unto  ichutsoeve?'  zi-ee  acciistome  our  sehts. 
And  to  a  wretched  condition,  as  ours  is,  custome 
hath  beene  a  most  fa\ourable  present,  given  us  by 
nature,  which  enureth  and  luUeth  our  sense  asleepe, 
to  the  suiFring  of  divers  evils.  Civill  warres  haffs 
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this  one  thing  worse  then  other  warre»i,  to  cause  every  CHAPTm 
one  of  us  to  niake  a  watch-tower  of  his  owne  house. 


fufar  «i 


I  (iiioiH  itiMmque  luen, 

Ovio,  Trist.  !v.  El.  i.  69. 

How  b>n]  with  gaU;  uid  wjtil  our  life  to  gitrd, 
And  tcmrcc  be  ufe  in  our  ownr  tiouM<  bftnl ! 

Jt  is  ao  irkesorae  extreraitie,  for  one  to  he  troubled 
pressed  even  in  his  owne  houshold  and  domestical! 
ffcsL  The  place  wherein  1  dwell,  is  ever  both  the 
Mat  aod  last  to  the  batterie  of  our  troubles:  and 
where  peace  Is  [never]  absolutely  discerned. 


7W  tjtioquta 


■  pai  ftt,  trepiitatU  j'ormidmt  MU. 

— LucAM.  L  836. 


E»'n  when  in  peace  they  »re, 
Tbejr  (]tuke  for  feue  of  warre. 

mrnh'w  aacrmfarimta  Uutuil, 
Bm  iter  ml  btHii,  wietuaforttma  deduct 
0^^l  mA  Boo  ttdtm,  gelidaiftte  tub  Areto, 
Etrmletqm  damot.—lbid.  K58. 

Ai  oft  a*  fortune  troutrlclh  peace,  their  race, 

Warrca  make*  thi*  waj :  fortune  with  better  grace, 

In  th'  Raatcme  world  thou  ihouldit  liave  giv'n  tbetn  place. 

Or  waitdrinK  tent«  for  warre,  under  the  cold  Nortb-atarrc. 

I  sometimes  draw  the  meanes  to  strenj;;tlien  my  selfe 
these  considerations,   from   carelesnesse  and 
which  also  in  sonic  sort  bring   us  unto 
It  often  befalleth   me,  with  some  plea- 
imagine  what  mortall  dangers  are,  and  to 
them.     I  do  even  hood-winkt.  with  my  head 
my  bosome  and  with  stupiditic,  plunge  my  selfe 
death,  without   considering  or  knowing    it,  as 
«  deepe.  hoUow  and  bottonilesse  abysse,  which 
w  leape  doth  swallow  me  up,  and  at  an  instant 
ist  me  into  an  etemall  slumber,  fiill  of  insi- 
aod  indolencic.     And  in  these  short,  sudden 
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or  violent  deaths,  the  consequence  I  fore-see  of  them, 
affords  me  more  comfort  then  the  effect  of  feare. 
They  say,  that  even  as  life  is  iiot  the  best,  because  it 
is  long,  so  death  is  the  best,  because  it  is  short.  I 
estrange  not  my  selfe  so  much  by  being  dead,  as  I 
enter  into  confidence  with  dying.  I  enwrap  and 
shrowd  my  selfe  in  that  storme,  which  shall  blinde 
and  furiously  wrap  me,  with  a  ready  and  insensible 
charge.  Yet  if  it  hapned  (as  some  gardners  say)  that 
those  Roses  and  Violets  are  ever  the  sweeter  and 
more  odoriferous,  that  grow  neere  unto  Garlike  and 
Onions,  forsomuch  as  they  sucke  and  draw  all  the 
ill  savours  of  the  ground  unto  them :  so  that  these 
depraved  natures  would  draw  and  sucke  all  the 
venome  of  mine  aire,  and  infection  of  my  climate; 
and  by  their  neerenesse  unto  me  make  me  so  much 
the  better  and  purer,  that  I  might  not  lose  all.  That 
is  not,  but  of  this,  something  may  be,  forsomuch  as 
goodnesse  is  the  fairer  and  more  attracting  when  it 
is  rare,  and  that  contrarietie  stiftietli,  and  diversitie 
encloseth  well  doing  in  it  selfe,  and  by  the  jealousie 
of  opposition  and  glory,  it  doth  enflame  it.  Theeves 
and  stealers  (godainercie  their  kindnesse)  have  in 
particular  nothing  to  say  to  me  ;  no  more  have  I  to 
them.  I  should  then  have  to  do  with  over-many  sorts 
of  men.  Alike  consciences  lurfce  under  divers  kinds 
of  garnwnts,  Alike  crueltie,  disloialtie  and  stealing. 
And  so  much  the  worse,  by  how  much  it  is  more 
base,  more  safe  and  more  secret  under  tlie  colour 
of  lawes.'  I  hate  lesse  an  open-professed  injurie,  then 
a  deceiving  traiterous  wrong,  an  liostile  and  war-like, 
then  a  peacefuU  and  lawfull.  Our  feaver  hath  seased 
upon  a  body,  which  it  hath  not  much  empaired.  The 
fire  was  in  it,  but  now  the  flame  hath  taken  hold  of 
it.  The  report  is  greater,  the  hurt  but  little.  I 
ordinarily  answere  such  as  demand  reasons  fot 
voiages :  That  /  knoio  what  I  shunTie,  but 
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what  1  auke.     If  one  tell  niee.  there  may  be  as  little  cHAPTBIt 
■oond    health    amonffst    stranjurers,   and    that    their        " 
Bunners  are  neither  oetter  nor  purer,  tlien  ours:  1  OfVMiiM 

rirere  first,  that  it  is  very  hard : 
Secon 


Tom  muUir  tcrlfram /ana.~ 
The  formei  no  manifold 
wkkediieaw  wc  liold. 


Secondly,  that  it  w  mrr  a  gnine,  to  change  a 
had  estate  for  an  uncerfahie.  And  that  others  evils 
■hookl  not  touch  us  so  iieare  as  ours.  1  will  not 
forget  this,  that  I  can  never  niutinic  so  much  against 
France,  but  I  must  needes  looke  on  Pari-t  with  a 
bvourable  eye:  It  hath  my  hart  from  my  infancy, 
whereof  it  hath  befalue  ine  as  of  excellent  tilings : 
the  more  other  fairc  and  stately  cities  I  have  scene 
vncc,  the  more  hir  beauty  hath  power  and  doth  still 
Qsorpingly  gaine  upon  my  affection.  I  love  that 
Cttie  for  her  owne  sake,  and  more  in  her  onely  sub- 
Biking  and  ownc  being,  then  when  it  is  full  fraught 
and  erabellished  with  furruine  pompe  and  Iiorrowed 
garish  omamenbi :  I  love  her  no  tenderly,  that  even 
nir  Bpottji.  her  blemishes  and  hir  warts  are  dcare  unto 
me.  1  am  no  perfect  Frenchman,  but  by  tliis  great- 
matcfalesHc  Citte,  great  in  people,  great  m  regard  of 
the  felicitie  of  her  situation ;  but  above  al,  great  and 
incomparable  in  varietie  and  divcrsitie  of  commodities : 
The  gloiy  of  Frmur,  and  one  of  the  noblest  and 
diicfe  ornaments  of  t)ic  world.  (Jod  of  his  metey 
free  hir,  and  chase  awnv  all  our  di%'isions  from  bir: 
Being  entirely  united  to  liir  selfe,  1  findc  hir  defended 
from  all  other  nolcnce.  I  forewame  hir,  that  of  all 
Ibctiona,  that  shall  bt^  the  worst,  which  shoU  h 
dinord  and  sedition  in  hir.  And  fur  Mr  sake.  I 
ftsR  fair  selfc.  And  surely,  I  am  in  a>  great  * 
I  for  any  other  pari  of  our  stale.    So 

1  continue,  so  long  ahall  I  never  wa 
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5HAPTER  retreat,  to  retire  aiid  shrowd  my  selfe  at  all  times:  a 
™        thing  able  to  make  me  forget  the  regret  of  all  other 

Of  Vwjitie  retreates.  Not  because  Socrates  hath  said  it,  but  be- 
cause such  is  in  truth  my  humour,  and  peradventure 
not  without  some  excuse,  to  esteeme  all  men  as  my 
country-men ;  and  as  I  kindly  embrace  a  Polonian  as 
a  Frenchman ;  postposing  this  naturall  bond,  to  uni- 
versall  and  common.  I  am  not  greatly  strucken  with 
the  pleasantnesse  of  naturall  aire.  Acquaintances 
altogether  new  and  wholly  mine,  doe  in  my  conceit 
eountervaile  the  worth  of  all  other  vulgar  and  casuall 
acquaintances  of  our  neighbours.  Friendships  meerely 
acquired  by  our  selves,  doe  ordinarily  exceed  those, 
to  which  wee  are  joyned,  either  by  communication  of 
climate,  or  affinity  of  blood.  Nature  hath  piac't  us 
in  the  world  free  and  unbound,  wee  emprison  our 
selves  into  certaine  streights :  As  the  Kings  of 
Persia,  who  bound  themselves  never  to  drinke  other 
water,  then  of  the  river  Choaspez;  foolishly  renoimc- 
ing  all  lawful!  right  of  use  in  all  other  waters:  and 
for  their  regard  dried  up  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  Socrates  did  in  his  latter  dayes,  to  deeme  a 
sentence  of  banishment  worse,  then  a  doonie  of  death 
against  himselfe,  being  of  the  mind  I  am  now,  I 
shall  never  be  neither  so  base  minded,  nor  so  strictly 
habituated  in  my  country,  that  I  woiild  follow  him. 
The  celestiall  lives,  have  divers  images,  which  I  em- 
brace more  by  estiniation,  then  by  affection.  And 
some  too  extraordinary,  and  so  highly  elevated, 
which  because  I  am  not  able  to  conceive,  I  cannot 
embrace  by  estimation.  This  humor  was  very 
tenderly  apprehended  by  him,  who  deemed  all  tlie 
world  to  be  his  City.  True  it  is,  he  disdained  pere- 
grinations, and  had  not  much  set  his  foote  beyond 
the  territory  of  Athens.  What,  if  he  bewailed  the 
mony  his  friend  offred  to  lay  out,  to  disingage  his 
life,  and  refused  to  come  out  of  prison,  by  the  into'  | 
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cession  of  others,  because  he  would  not  disobey  the  c 
Imres.  in  a  lime  wherein  they  were  otiierwise  so 
eomipted  ?  These  examples  ore  of  the  first  kind  for  0 
;kie.  Of  the  second  there  are  others,  which  I  could 
find  in  tlie  very  same  man.  Many  of  these  me 
•xunples  exceed  the  power  of  my  action ;  but  some 
cced  ahio  the  force  of  my  judgement.  Itesides  these 
Veasons,  /  di'cm  travell  to  be  a  profitable  exerrise. 
!3'hc  minde  futth  therein  a  coiUitnta/f  [excerdtation], 

marke  things   urdcnowne,   and  note  new  obiedt. 

d  as  I  have  often  said.  /  kiunic  no  better  tcnoole, 
io  JiuJuon  a  mam  life,  then  unceaaantly  to  prtmote 
— ^o  htPi  the  divertitie  of  so  many  other  mens  £i<at, 

tomes,  humors  and  fantasies .-  and  make  him  taste 
•r  apprehend  one  so  j}erj)etuall  variety  of  (mr  natttres 
whapes  or  formes.  Therein  the  Itody  is  neither  abso- 
htieiy  idle  nor  tcholli/  troubled,  and,  that  moderate 
agitatioft  doth  put  him  into  breath.  My  selfe,  as 
cnued  with  the  coltickc  as  I  am,  can  sit  eight,  yea 
sometimes  ten  hourcs  on  horse-l>acke;  without  weari- 


IX 


^or  tyring. 


w.—Vtma.AtH.y\.  Il«. 


Bnrood  itrengtb  ordiouy, 
U'ntch  oU  fccrci  u«e  to  eMrrj. 


F 

HjIo  weather  is  to  me  so  contrary,  ils  the  scorching 
Koeat  of  the  parching  Sunne.  For,  tticse  I'mbrels  or 
Tiding  canapies,  which  since  tJie  ancient  Itomans.  the 
Italians  vox,  doe  more  wcar>'  the  aniies,  then  ease 
tbe  head.  1  would  faine-faine  know  what  indutttiy 
H  was  in  the  Tersians.  so  anciently,  and  even  in  the 
inCincy  of  luxuriousncsse  (as  Xmophon  reportcth)  to 
fiuuK  themselves,  and  at  their  pleasures  to  make  cold 
■liadc^,  I  lore  rainy  and  durty  weather,  as  duckes 
doe.  The  change  either  of  aire  or  climate  doth 
;  distemper  mee.  All  heavens  are  alike  to 
never  vexed  or  beaten,  but  with  intcmall 
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BAPTER  alterations,  such  as  I  produce  my  selfe,  which  surprise 
and  possesse  nae  least  in  times  of  Wayfairinff.  It  is 
a  hard  matter  to  make  rae  resolve  of  any  journey: 
but  if  I  be  once  on  the  way,  I  hold  out  as  long  and 
as  farre,  as  another.  I  strive  as  much  in  small,  as  I 
labour  in  great  enterprises :  and  to  prepare  my  selfe 
for  a  short  journey  or  to  visite  a  friend,  as  to  under- 
take a  farre  set  voiage.  I  have  learnt  to  frame  my 
journeyes  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  all  at  once  and 
out-right,  great  and  reasonable.  And  in  extreme 
heats,  I  travell  by  night,  from  Sunne-set  to  Sunne 
rising.  The  other  fashion,  confusedly  and  in  haste 
to  bait  by  the  way  and  dine,  especially  in  Winter, 
when  the  daies  are  .so  short,  is  both  troublesome  for 
man,  and  incommodious  for  horse.  My  Jades  are 
the  better,  and  hold  out  longer.  Ko  horse  did  ever 
faile  me,  that  held  out  the  first  daies  journey  with 
me.  I  water  them  in  all  waters,  and  only  take  care 
of  their  last  watering,  that  before  I  come  to  mine 
Inne  they  have  way  enough  to  heat  their  water.  My 
slothfulnesse  to  rise  in  the  morning,  alloweth  such 
as  follow  mee  sufficient  leasure  to  dine,  before  wee 
take  horse.  As  for  me,  I  never  feed  over-late :  I 
commonly  get  an  appetite  in  eating,  and  no  other- 
wise :  I  am  never  hungry  but  at  the  table.  Some 
complaine,  that  being  maried,  and  well  strucken  in 
yeeres,  I  have  enured  my  selfe,  and  beene  pleased  to 
continue  this  exercise.  They  doe  me  wrong :  The 
best  time  for  a  man  to  leave  his  house,  is  when  he 
hath  so  ordered  and  settled  the  same,  that  it  may 
continue  without  him  :  and  when  he  hath  so  disposed 
his  affaires,  that  they  may  answere  the  ancient  course 
and  wonted  forme.  It  is  much  more  indiscretion, 
and  an  argument  of  want  of  judgement,  to  goe  from 
home,  and  leave  no  trusty  guard  in  his  house,  and 
which  for  lacke  of  care  may  be  slow  or  forgetfull  in 
providing  for  such  necessities,  as  in  your  absence  it 
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r  stand  in  need  of.     The  most  profitable  knowledge^  { 

t  honourahlest  occupation  for  a  matron  or  moaer       

of  a  famlit;  is  the  occupation  and  hu/wledge  of  hus-  otVmJ 
vaferie.  I  see  divers  coi<etouJi,  btit  fere  hfuwije*.  It 
is  the  mistressc-ciualitie  that  all  men  should  seeke 
after,  and  above  all  other  endeavour  to  Bnde :  as  tlie 
ooely  dowry,  that  serveth.  either  to  mine  and  over- 
throw, or  to  save  and  enrich  our  hoiLses.  I^t  no 
man  speake  to  me  of  it;  according  as  experience 
hath  taught  me.  I  require  in  a  maried  woman  the 
OeconoRUcall  vertue  aoovc  all  others.  Wherein  I 
would  have  her  absolutely  skilfull.  since  by  my 
atnence  I  commit  the  whole  cliargc,  and  bequeath 
the  full  goveniment  of  my  lioushold  to  her. 

I  sec  (and  that  to  my  griefe)  in  divert  houses  tlie 
mast«r  or  goodman  come  home  at  noone  all  weary. 
durty  and  dusty,  witli  drudging  and  toiling  about  his 
businesse;  when  the  mistrcsse  or  good-wife  is  either 
scarce  up,  or  if  shee  bee,  she  is  yet  in  her  closet, 
dressing,  decking,  smugging,  or  trimming  of  her 
wife.  It  is  a  thing  oncly  fittmg  Queenes  or  Princes ; 
wfaereof  some  doubt  might  be  made.  It  it  ridiadous 
tkai  the  idleneue,  and  ur^fust  that  the  lithertiesse  of 
our  viva  akould  be  fostered  tdth  our  gxceat,  and  main- 
tained by  our  traveii:  No  man  (as  neere  as  I  can) 
shall  fortune  to  have  a  more  free  and  more  absolute 
use.  or  a  more  quiet  and  mure  liquid  fruition  of  his 
goods,  then  1  have.  If  the  htuband  f/ritig  matter  ; 
matwe  her  telfe  woidd  have  tafmen  to  ftring  forme. 
Cooeeming  duties  of  wedlocke- friendship,  which 
some  happily  imagine  to  be  intercssed  or  prejudiced 
by  the  husbands  absence,  I  beleeve  it  not.  Contrari- 
wne,  it  is  a  kinde  of  intelligence,  that  easily  growes 
cold  by  an  over-continuatl  aKslvtance,  and  decaieth 
fay  Muduitie;  for,  to  stand  ttill  at  racir  and  manger 
breedeth  a  latietie.  Every  strange  woman  seeuieth 
to  us  an  honest  woman :  And  all  feele  by  experience, 
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tpHAPTER  that  a  continuall  seeing  one  another,  cannot  possibly 
"^  represent  the  pleasure,  men  take  by  parting  and 
meeting  againe.  These  interruptions  fill  mee  with 
a  new  kinde  of  affection,  toward  mine  owne  people ; 
and  yeeld  me  the  use  of  my  house  more  pleasing : 
vicissitude  doth  now  and  then  en-earnest  my  minde 
toward  one,  and  then  toward  another.  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  tnie  amitie  hath  arvies  long  enough,  to 
embrace^  to  claspe  and  holde  from  one  comer  of  tlie 
xvojid  unto  another:  namely  in  this,  where  is  a  con- 
tinuall communication  of  offices,  that  cause  the  obli- 
gation, and  revive  the  remembrance  thereof.  The 
stoiekes  say,  that  there  is  so  great  an  affinitie  and 
mutual  relation,  betweene  wise  men,  that  he  who 
dineth  in  France,  feedeth  his  companion  in  ./Egypt  ; 
and  if  one  of  them  doe  but  hould  up  his  &iger, 
where  ever  it  bee,  all  the  wise  men  disperced  upon 
the  habitable  land,  feele  a  kinde  of  aid  thereby. 
Jovissance  and  possession,  appertaine  cldefly  unto 
imagination.  It  embraceth  more  earnestly  and  un- 
cessantly  what  she  goeth  to  fetch,  then  what  wee 
touch.  Summon  and  count  all  your  daily  ammuse- 
ments  ;  and  you  shall  finde,  you  are  tlien  furthest 
and  most  absent  from  your  friend,  when  he  is 
present  with  you.  His  assistance  releaseth  your 
attention,  and  giveth  your  thoughts  hbertie,  at  all 
times  and  upon  every  occasion,  to  absent  themselves. 
If  I  be  at  Route,  or  any  where  else,  I  hold,  I  survay, 
and  governe  my  house  and  the  commodities,  which 
I  have  left  about  and  in  it.  I  even  see  my  walles, 
my  trees,  my  grasse  and  my  rents,  to  stand,  to  grow, 
to  decay  and  to  diminish,  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
that  I  should  doe  when  I  am  at  home. 

Ante  ocitlot  eirai  dotiiiu,  errai  forma  tocorum. 

My  house  is  stiil  before  mine  eies, 
There  still  the  forrae  of  places  lies. 
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If  we  but  oncly 


T  what  we  touch,  farewell  our  ( 

crownes  when  they  are  in  our  cosfers,  and  adicw  to        }} 

our  children,  when  they  are  abroad  or  a  huntinf(;  we  otVm 

would  have  them  necrer.     In  the  garden  is  it  farre 

"""  within  halfe  a  daies  journey  ?     What,  within 

lea^ies,  Ls  it  farre  or  ncere?     If  it  be  neere: 

eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteene?  and  so  step  by 

ilv  that  woman  who  can  prescribe  unto 

id,   how  many  steps  end   that   which   is 

and  which  step  in  numoer  becin^  the  distance 

she  cotmts  farre,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  she  stay  him 

betweene  boUi. 

— txeltdat  jwrgia .  A'aM. 

'  —  HoK.  II.  EpUt.  1.  S8. 
Let  the  ooneliulon,  RsHude  nitifudon. 

t'tor  prnMiMo,  candiriftit  pilot  Mi  eipiina. 
Pamlatm  vella .-  el  demo  tmitm,  drmn  etumt  mhom 
Dum  cadat  eliuuM  ratianr  rufnlu  acrrvi.  —  Ibid,  45. 

I  lue  the  ifriuit,  «nd  pluckc  bj  one  and  one 
The  hone-Ulle  hftire*,  till  when  the  tiuih  U  gone 
I  Ickve  the  JmIc  •  curtail  txll«  or  tioiie. 

And  let  them  boldly  call  for  Philosophy  to  helpe 
them.  To  whom  some  might  reproacli,  since  sne 
^^  ntbei  discerocth  the  one  nor  other  end  of  the 
loynt,  betwcirne  the  overmuch  and  the  little ;  the 
limg  and  the  )>hort,  the  light  and  the  heavie,  the 
oemrc  and  the  fkrre,  since  she  neither  knowes  the 
beginning  nor  ending  thereof,  that  she  doth  reiy 
imcertAinly  judge  of  the  middle.  Rcrum  iiatura 
mmUatn  nobin  dedit  copnttioncm  finium :  S'ature  Hath 
afoo^'dtd  UM  no  huntledffe  of  her  endes.  Are  they 
Ml  jet  wives  and  fricndcs  of  the  dcce&scd,  that  are 
oot  at  the  end  of  this,  but  in  the  other  M-orld  \  wee 
embrsce  both  those  that  have  beene,  and  those 
which  arc  not  yet,  not  onely  the  absent.  W'e  did 
:  condition,  when  we  were  mAfied.  continually  to 
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CHAPTER   keepe  our  selves  close  hugging  one  another,  as  some, 
I  wot  not  what  little  creatures  doe,  we  see  daily ;  or 

Of  Vwutie  as  those  bewitched  people  of  Karenti,  in  a  kinde  of 
dogged  manner.  And  a  woman  should  not  have  hir 
eyes  so  greedily  or  so  dotingly  fixed  on  hir  hitsbaftds 
Jbre-part,  that  if  neede  shall  require,  she  may  not 
view  his  kinder-paries.  But  might  not  the  saying  of 
that  cunning  Painter,  who  could  so  excellently  set 
foorth  their  humours  and  pourtray  their  conditions, 
fitly  bee  placed  heere,  lively  to  represent  the  i 
of  their  complaints  ? 

aut  te  amare  cogilal, 
aid  potare, 


Uxor,  f 

Aut  tele  amari,  aid  potare,  aul  antmo  ohsequi 

Et  tibi  bene  esse  soli,  cum  sibi  sU  male, 

— Ter.  Adelph.  act  i.  sc.  1. 
If  you  be  slow,  your  wife  thinkes  that  in  love  you  «r 
Or  are  belov'd,  or  drinke,  or  all  for  ple«3ure  care. 
And  that  you  ooely  fare-well,  when  she  ill  doth  ikre. 


I 


Or  might  it  be,  that  opposition  and  contradiction 
doe  naturally  entertaine,  and  of  themselves  nourish 
them  :  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  accommodated, 
provided  they  disturbe  and  incommode  you  ?  In 
truly-perfect  friendship,  wherein  I  presume  to  have 
some  skill  and  well-grounded  experience;  I  give  my 
selfe  more  unto  my  friend,  than  I  draw  him  unto 
me.  I  doe  not  onely  rather  love  to  do  him  good, 
then  he  should  doe  any  to  me  :  but  also,  that  he 
should  rather  doe  good  unto  himselfe,  then  unto 
me :  For  then  doth  he  me  most  good,  when  he  doth 
,  it  to  himseife.  And  if  absence  be  either  pleasing 
*  or  beneficiall  unto  him,  it  is  to  me  much  more  pleas- 
ing, then  his  presence :  and  that  may  not  properly  be 
termed  absence,  where  mcanes  and  waies  may  be  found 
to  enter-adverlise  one  another.  I  have  heeretofore 
made  good  use,  and  reaped  commoditie  by  our 
absence  and  distance.  Wee  better  replenished  the 
benefit,  and  extended  further  the  possession  of  life, 
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I  by  being  divided  and  rorre-asunder:    He  lived,  he  chapter 

I  Rjoicfd,  Hiid  he  sitw  for  me,  and   I   for  him.  as  fiiUy.  ^ 
I  BB   if  he  had   bccne   present :    Bdng  tt^ther.  one  Of  VuWt 
Ipwlic  was  idle:  VVe  confounded  one  another.     The 
I  •eparation  of  the  place,  made  the  conjunction  of  our 
1  nundes  and  will-s,  the  richer.    Thin  uitatmie  aiui  f^fedy 

■  riCfwrr  of  corporail  presentv  doth  somcKhat  accune  the  ^m 
wtteakcnesae  tn  the  jmixsance  of  souies.  Concerning  ^| 
■■ge.  which  some  allege  against  me.  it  is  cleane  con-  ^| 

■  tmy.  It  is  for  youth,  to  subject  and  bondage  it 
l>jelfc  to  common  oplnionii,  aitd  by  force  to  constraine 
P  H  selfe  for  others.     It  may  fii  the  tume  of  both,  the 

'  people  and  it  selfe:  We  have  but  mKratuch  to  doe  ^m 

ns/A  our  .whrs  ahne.     According  as  natural!  com-  ^H 

moditics  failc  us,  let  us  sustaine  our  selves  by  artihciall  ^| 
memncs.     It  is  injustice,  to  excuse  youth  tn  following 
ber  pleasures,  and  forbid  age  to  devise  and   seeke 
tlieai.     When  I  was  yong,  1  concealed  my  wanton 

and  covered  my  youUifull  pas«iions,  with  wit :  and  ^m 

DOW  being  aged.  1  endevonr  to  passe  the  sadde  and  ^| 

incident  to  yocrcN,  with  sport   and  debanclies.     Vet  ^H 

doe  PiatocM  lawes  forbid  men  to  travell  abroad,  before  ^H 

tbey  ve  forty  or  fifty  yeares  of  age.  that  !to  their  ^| 

tamvell  may  sort  more  profitable,  and   proove  more  ^| 

iBStnictive.     I  should  more  willingly  consent  to  this  ^| 

Other  second   article  of  the  said  lawcs,  which  for-  ^| 

biddeth  men  to  wander  abroad,  after  they  are  once  ^| 
UtreeicDre.      Of  which  age.  few   tltat  travell   farre 
jounuea   rctumc   home  againc.      What  care   I   for 
that  \     1  undertake  it  not,  either  to  retume  or  to 

perfect  the  same.     I    onely  undertake  it  to  be  in  ^M 

notiaa :   So  long  as  the  motion  plea^eth  me,  and  ^H 

/  waUce  that  J  may  ivalke.      Thtae  runne  not,  tkat  ^H 

nmme  afier  a  Benefice  or  after  a  Hare:  Hui  they  ^| 

ntmme,  that  runne  at  barrien  and  to  e-vcrcise  their  ^| 

Twmmmg.      My  desseigne  is  every  where  divttuble.  ^H 

'A  ■  not  grounded  on  great  hopes :  each  day  makes  ^| 
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;CHAPTER  an  end  of  it.  Even  so  is  my  lifes  voiage  directed. 
^        Yet    liave    I    scene    divers  farre  countries,  where   I 

>0f  Vsnitie  would  have  beene  glad  to  have  beene  staied.  V\'^hy 
not?  If  Chrysippus,  Diogeiies,  Clea/itfies,  Antipater 
and  Zf/w),  with  so  many  other  wise  men  of  that 
roughly-severe,  and  severely-strict  Sect,  forsooke 
their  Countries  (without  just  cause  to  be  offended 
with  them)  onely  to  enjoy  another  aire?  Truly 
the  greatest  griefe  of  my  peregrinations,  is,  that  I 
cannot  have  a  firme  resolution,  to  establish  my  abid- 
ing where  I  would.  And  that  I  must  ever  resolve 
with  my  selfe  to  returne,  for  to  accommodate  my 
selfe  unto  common  humors.  If  I  sliould  feare  to 
die  in  any  other  place,  then  where  I  was  borne;  if 
I  thought  I  should  die  lesse  at  my  ease,  farre  from 
mine  owne  people  :  I  would  hardly  goe  out  of  France, 
nay  I  should  scarcely  goe  out  of  mine  owne  parish, 
without  feeUng  some  dismay.  I  feele  death  ever 
pinching  me  by  the  throat,  or  pulling  me  by  the 
backe :  But  I  am  of  another  mould :  to  rae  it  is  ever 
one,  and  at  all  times  the  same.  Nevertheles  if  I 
were  to  chuse,  I  thinke  it  sliould  rather  be  on  horse- 
backe,  than  in  a  bed ;  from  my  home,  and  farre  from 
my  friends.  There  is  more  harts-sorrow,  than  com- 
fort, in  taking  ones  last  farewell  of  his  friends.  I  doe 
easily  forget  or  neglect  these  duties  or  complements 
of  our  common  or  civill  courtesie.  For,  of  Offices 
appertaining  to  unaffected  amitie,  the  same  is  the 
most  displeasing  and  offensive :  And  I  should  as 
willingly  forget  to  give  a  body  that  great  adiew. 
or  eternall  farewell.  If  a  body  reape  any  com- 
moditie  by  this  assistance,  he  also  findes  infinite 
inconveniences  in  it.  I  have  scene  divers  die  most 
piteously,  compassed  and  beset  round  with  their 
friends  and  servants:  Such  multitudes,  and  throng- 
ing of  people  doth  stifle  them.  It  is  against  reason, 
and  a  testimony  of  smal  affection,  and  little  care 
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they  have  that  you  should  die  at  rest.  One  offen-  chap^eIr  * 
deth  your  eies,  another  molesteth  your  eares,  the  ^ 
third  vexeth  your  mouth:  You  have  neither  sense  Of v«oitie 
nor  limme,  or  parte  of  your  body,  but  is  tormented 
and  grieved.  Your  hart  is  ready  to  burst  for  pittie 
to  heare  your  friends  moanes  and  complaints ;  and 
to  rive  asunder  with  spite  to  heare  peradventure 
some  of  their  waiUngs  and  moanes,  that  are  but 
fained  and  counterfet  If  a  man  have  ever  had  a 
milde  or  tender  nature,  being  weake  and  readie  to 
die,  he  must  then  necessarily  have  it  more  tender 
and  relenting.  It  is  most  requisite,  that  in  so  urgent 
a  necessitie,  one  have  a  gentle  hand  and  fitly  ap- 
plied to  his  senses,  to  scratch  him  where  he  itcheth ; 
or  else  he  ought  not  be  clawed  at  all.  If  wee  must 
tieeds  hai>e  the  helpe  of  a  Mtdivife,  to  bring  us  into  this 
world,  tliere  is  reason  we  shomd  also  have  tlie  atding- 
ha7id  of  a  wise  man,  to  deliver  its  out  of  the  same. 
Such  a  one,  and  therewithal!  a  true  friend,  should 
a  man  before-hand  purchase  very  deare,  only  for 
the  service  of  such  an  occasion.  I  am  not  yet 
come  to  that  disdainfull  vigor,  which  so  fortifieth  it 
selfe,  that  at  sucli  times  nothing  aideth,  nor  nothing 
troubleth  :  I  flie  a  lower  pitch.  I  seeke  to  squat  my 
selfe,  and  steale  from  that  passage :  not  by  feare,  but 
by  Art  My  intent  is  not  in  such  an  action,  to  make 
either  triall  or  shew  of  my  constancy.  Wherefore  ? 
Because,  then  shall  tlie  right  and  interest  I  have  in 
reputation  cease.  T  am  content  with  a  death  united 
in  it  selfe,  quiet  and  solitarie,  wholly  mine,  con- 
venient to  my  retired  and  private  life.  Cleane 
contrary  to  the  Roman  superstition,  wliere  he  was 
judged  unhappy,  that  died  without  speaking,  and 
had  not  his  neerest  friends  to  close  his  eies.  I  have 
much  adoe  to  comfort  my  selfe,  without  being 
troubled  to  comfort  otliers :  cares  and  vexations 
enow  in  my  minde,  without  needing  circumstances 
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CHAPTER  to  bring  me  new ;  and  sufficient  matter  to  enter- 
'^  taine  my  selfe,  without  borrowing  any.  This 
aitk  share  belongs  not  to  the  part  of  societie :  It  is 
the  act  of  one  man  alone.  Let  us  live,  laugh 
and  be  merry  amongst  our  friends,  hut  die  and 
yeeld  up  the  ghost  amongst  strangers,  and  such 
as  we  know  not.  Hee  who  fiath  money  in  his 
purse,  shall  ever  Jinde  some  ready  to  tjirne  his  head, 
make  /us  bedde,  rubbe  his  feet,  attend  kirn,  and  that 
will  trouble  and  importune  him  no  Imiger  than  hee 
list :  and  will  ever  shew  him  an  indifferent  and  well- 
composed  countenance,  and  without  grumbling  or 
grudging  give  a  man  leave  to  doe  what  he  please, 
and  complaine  as  he  list.  I  dayly  endevour  by  dis- 
course to  sliake  off  this  ciiildish  humour  and  in- 
humane conceit,  which  causet)i,  that  by  our  griefes 
and  paines  we  ever  desire  to  inoove  our  friends  to 
compassion  and  sorrow  for  us,  and  with  a  kinde  of 
sympathy  to  condole  our  miseries  and  passions.  We 
endeare  our  inconveniences  beyond  measure,  to  exact 
teares  from  them  ;  And  the  constancy  we  so  much 
commend  in  all  others,  undauntedly  to  endure  all 
evil!  fortune,  we  accuse  and  upbraid  to  our  neerest 
allies,  when  they  molest  us :  we  are  not  contented 
they  should  have  a  sensible  feeling  of  our  calamities, 
if  they  doe  not  also  afflict  themselves  for  them.  A 
man  should  as  much  as  he  can  set  foorth  and  extend 
his  joy ;  but  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  suppresse 
and  abridge  his  sorrow.  He  that  will  eauselcsly  be 
moaned,  and  sans  reason,  deserveth  not  to  be  pitied 
when  he  shall  have  cause  and  reason  for  it.  To  be 
ever  complaining  an-d  alwaies  moaning,  is  the  way 
Tiever  to  be  moaned  and  seldome  to  he  pitied:  and  to 
often  to  secme  oner  passionately  pitifulJ,  ia  t/te  meatu 
to  make  no  man  feelingly  rutnfuU  towards  othert. 
He  that  makes  himselfe  dead  being  aUve,  is  sulf^ 
to  be  aiTounted  alive  when  he  is  dying.  I  mfc 
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some  take  pepper  in  the  nose,  forsomuch  CHAPTSR 
ms  they  were  told  tnat  Uiey  had  a  eheercfull  '* 
eountenance:  tli&t  they  looked  well:  that  they  had  otVm 
m  temperate  pulse :  to  force  laughter,  because  some 
betraicd  tlieir  recovery :  and  hate  their  health,  be- 
cause it  was  not  regreetablc.  And  which  is  more, 
they  were  no  women.  I  for  the  most,  represent  my 
inBrmities  such  as  they  are:  And  shuune  such  words 
t&  are  of  cvill  presage;  and  avoid  composed  exclama- 
tioiu.  If  not  glee  and  mirtli,  at  least  an  ordcrly- 
setled  countenance  of  the  by---t«nders  and  ussis-tants, 
ii  suificicntly-eonvenient  to  a  wistr  and  discreet  sicke- 
tnao,  who  tliough  he  sec  himselfe  in  a  contnu^'  state, 
be  will  not  picke  a  quarell  with  healtli.  He  is 
pleased  to  behold  the  same,  sound  and  strong  in 
Others,  and  at  least  for  company-sake  to  enjoy  his 

Crt  of  it.  Though  he  fcelc  and  finde  himselfe  to 
nt  aud  siiike  downe.  he  doth  not  altogether  reject 
the  conceits  and  imaginations  of  life,  nor  doth  be 
avoid  eonimnn  enlcrbiinments.  I  will  studie  side- 
De«<e  when  I  am  in  health,  when  it  comes,  it  will 
really  enough  make  her  impression,  without  the  helpe 
of  my  imaginalinn.  \Vc  deliberately  prepare  our 
before-hand  for  any  voiagc  we  undertake, 
!in  are  resolved :  the  houre  is  set  when 
borse,  and  we  give  it  to  our  company, 
favour  we  extend  it.  I  finde  this  unex- 
oHt  by  the  publication  of  my  manent.  that 
sort  it  serveth  me  for  a  rule.  I  am  sMne- 
irised  with  tliis  consideration,  not  to  betray 
of  my  life.  Thiii  publike  declaration, 
to  keepe  my  selfe  within  my  course,  and 
itrsdict  the  image  of  my  conditions: 
lesse  disfigured  and  gaine-sajd.  then  the 
and  infirmitie  of  modeme  judgements 
""be  uniformitie  and  suiglenesse  of  my 
produceth  a  visage  of  easie  interpretation  ; 
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CHAPTER  but  because  the  fashion  of  them  is  somewhat  new 
and  strange,  and  out  of  use,  it  giveth  detraction  to 
faire  play.  Yet  is  it  true,  that  to  him.  who  will  goe 
about  loyally  to  injure  me,  me  thinkes  I  doe  suffi- 
ciently affoord  him  matter,  whereby  he  may  detract 
and  snarle  at  my  avowed  and  knowen  imperfections, 
and  wherewith  hee  may  bee  satisfied,  without  vaine 
contending  and  idle  skirmishing.  If  my  selfe  by 
preoccupating  his  discovery  and  accusation,  hee 
thinkes  I  barre  him  of  his  snarhng,  it  is  good 
reason  hee  take  his  right,  towards  amplification 
and  extension :  Offence  hath  her  rights  beyond 
justice :  And  that  the  vices,  whereof  I  shew  him 
the  rootes  in  mee,  hee  should  amplifie  them  to  trees. 
Let  him  not  only  employ  thereunto  those  that 
possesse  nice,  but  those  which  but  threaten  me. 
Injurious  vices,  both  in  qualitie  and  in  number. 
I>et  him  beate  me  that  way.  I  should  willingly 
embrace  the  example  of  lyioii  the  Philosopher. 
Antigomis  going  about  to  scoffe  and  quip  at  him 
touching  his  birth  and  offspring,  he  interrupted  him 
and  tooke  the  word  out  of  his  moutli ;  I  am  (said 
hee)  the  sonne  of  a  bond  slave,  a  butclier,  branded 
for  a  rogue,  and  of  a  whoore,  whom  my  father  by 
reason  of  his  base  fortune,  tooke  to  wife :  Both  were 
punished  for  some  misdeede.  Being  a  child,  an 
orator  bought  me  as  a  slave,  liking  me  for  ms 
beautie  and  comelinesse ;  and  dying,  lell  mee  all  his 
goods ;  which  having  transported  into  this  citie  of 
Athene,  I  have  applied  my  selfe  unto  Philosophy. 
Let  not  Historians  busie  themselves  in  seeking  newes 
of  mee,  I  will  at  large  blazon  my  selfe,  and  plainel]r 
teU  them  the  whole  discourse.  ,-/  generous  and  free- 
minded  corif'ession  doth  disable  a  reproch  and  disarme 
an  injuiie.  So  it  is,  that  when  all  cards  be  told :  me 
seemes,  that  1  am  as  oft  commended  as  dispraised 
beyond  reason.  As  also  me  thinks,  that  evea  finnn 
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J  infancie,  both  in  rankc  mid  degree  of  honour,  I  CHi 

riiave  had  place  given  me,  rather  above  and  more, 

rtiian  Icsse  and  beneath   that   which  appertained  to  OfV 

Inc.     I  should  Ixrtter  like  to  be  in  a  countrie,  where 

L  ttiese  orders  might  either  be  reformed  or  contemned. 

I  Among  men,  after  that  striving  or  altercation   for 

I  the  prerogative  or  upper  hand  in  going  or  sitting. 

[  exeeedeth    three    replies,  it    becommeth    incivill.     1 

neither  fearc  to  yceld  an<l  give  plac-c,  nor  to  follow 

tnd  proceed  unjustly,  so  I  may  avoid  such  irkesotne 

ind  importunate  contestations.     And  never  did  man 

desire  precedencie  or  place  before  me,  but  I  quitted 

the  same  without  grudging.     Besides  the  profit  I 

reape  by  writing  of  my  selfe,  I   have  hoped  for  this 

other,  tnat  if  ever  it   might    happen   my  humours 

iboald  please  or  sympathize  with  some  honest  man, 

he  would  tjcfore  my  death  secke  to  be  acquainted 

with   me.  or  to  overtake  mee.     I  have  given  him 

mtu^  ground :  For,  whatsoever  a  long  acquaintance 

or  continual]  familiarity  might  have  gained  him  in 

many  wearisome  yeares.  the  same  hatli  hee  in  three 

djMTCS  fully  scene  in  this  Kcgistcr,  and  that   more 

sw:ly  and  more  exactly.     A  pleasant  fantazic  li  this 

of  mine:    many  things  I  would  be  luath  to  tell  a 

particular  man,  I    utter  to  the  whole  world.     And 

concerning   my   most   secret   thoughts  and    inward 

'   '       1  send  my  dearest  friends  to  a  Stationers 


—  Phu.  Sol.  «.  ««. 

Our  nrj  entni\e*  w«e 
Lay  rortb  fur  you  to  wtc 

If  by  SO  good  markcs  and  tokens.  I  had  ever 
or  heard  of  any  one  man.  that  in  this 
-  had  beene  answerable  to  me,  I  would  assur* 
r  have  wandred  very  fane  to  finde  him  out :  For. 
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CHAPTER  the  exceeding  joy  of  a  sortable  and  in  one  consent 
^^  agreeing  company,  cannot  (in  mine  opinion)  be  suffi- 
ciently endeared  or  purchased  at  too  high  a  rate. 
Oh  God!  who  ca7i  ex^presse  the  value  or  conceive  the 
true  worth  of  a  friend  ?  How  true  is  that  ancient 
golden  saying,  that  tiie  use  of  a  frieiid  in  more  Jiccea- 
sary  and  pleasing,  then  of  the  elements,  water  andjire. 
But  to  returne  to  my  former  discourse  :  There  is  then 
no  great  inconvenience  in  dying  farre  from  home  and 
abroad.  Wee  esteeme  it  a  pai-t  of  duty  and  decencie 
to  withdraw  our  selves  for  natural!  actions,  lesse 
hideous  and  lesse  disgracefull  then  this.  But  also 
those  that  come  unto  that,  in  languishing  manner  to 
draw  a  long  space  of  Ufe,  should  not  happily  wish 
witli  their  niiserie  to  trouble  a  whole  familie.  There- 
fore did  the  Indians  of  a  certaine  countrie  deeme  it 
just  and  la\vfuU,  to  kill  him  tliat  should  fall  into  such 
necessitie.  And  in  another  of  their  Pro\inces  they 
thought  it  meet  to  forsake  him,  and  as  well  as  hee 
could  leave  him  alone  to  seeke  to  save  himselfe.  To 
whom  at  last,  proove  they  not  themselves  tedious 
and  intolerable  ?  Common  offices  proceed  not  so 
farre.  Perforce  you  teach  cruelty  unto  your  best 
friends ;  obdurating  by  long  use,  both  wife  and 
children,  not  to  feele,  nor  to  conceive,  nor  to  moane 
your  evils  any  longer.  The  groanes  and  out-cries  of 
my  choUicke,  cause  no  more  ruth  and  wailing  in  my 
body.  And  should  we  conceive  pleasure  by  their 
conversation  (which  seldome  hapneth,  by  reason  of 
the  disparitie  of  conditions,  which  easily  produceth 
either  contempt  or  envy  towards  what  man  soever) 
is  it  not  too-too  much,  therwith  to  abuse  a  whole 
age  ?  The  more  I  should  see  them  with  a  good 
heart  to  straine  themselves  for  me,  the  more  should 
I  bewaile  their  paine.  JVi^  law  of  curtesie  allmoeth 
us  to  leane  upon  others,  but  not  so  unmaiierly  to  " 
upon  them  and  uiidei'propt  our  selves  in  thar  i 
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le  who  csused  little  infants  to  be  sluine,  tliat  with  CHi 
'  innocent  blood  he  might  l>e  eitrcd  o(  a  nialady 
had.  Or  another  who  was  coiitinuidly  stored  0(\ 
I  young  tendrels  or  Rsscs,  to  kecpe  his  old  frozen 
nb«  warme  a  nif^hts,  and  cutemiix  the  sweetiiesse 
'  their  breath  with  his  old-!<tii)kJng  and  ofTensive 
i.  Decrepitude  is  a  solitaty  quality.  I  ani 
;  even  unto  cxccsse,  yet  doe  I  thinke  it  reason- 
,  at  lost  to  siibstract  my  opportunity  from  the 
t  of  the  world,  and  hatch  it  in  my  sclfc.  Ij€t 
!  shruwd  and  shrug>^  niy  selfe  into  my  shell,  as  a 
xtisc:  and  icarnc  to  see  men.  without  taking  hold 
of  tltein.  I  should  outrage  them  in  so  hteepe  a  pas- 
sage. It  Is  now  liigh  time  to  tume  from  the  com- 
JHUiy.  Ikit  here  will  !>ome  say,  that  in  these  faire 
Ljoumict  you  may  peradventure  fall  into  some  miser- 
■•blc  dog-hole  or  poore  cottage,  where  you  shall  want 
vail  oecafuU  things.  To  whom  I  answere,  tlut  for 
ttuDgs  most  necessary  in  such  cases,  I  ever  carry 
nort  of  them  wiUi  me :  And  that,  wficre-nrr  xvce 
mn,  BJCr  amnot  pwitihly  awid  fortune,  if  nhe  once 
take  upon  her  to  penecuie  us.  \Vhen  I  am  sicke.  I 
WMit  nothing  that  is  extraordinary :  what  nature 
caoDot  worke  in  me,  I  will  not  have  a  Bolus,  or  a 
glifter  to  effect.  At  the  very  begitming  of  my  agues 
or  ridmcsscs  that  cast  me  downe,  whilst  I  am  yet 
iHwIe  in  my  senses  and  neere  unto  health.  I  recon- 
cile my  self  to  God  by  the  last  duties  of  a  Christian  : 
whereby  1  linde  my  selfe  free  and  discliarged ;  and 
thinke  I  have  so  much  more  reason  and  authority 
over  my  Mckncsse.  I  finde  lessc  want  of  notaries 
and  counuU,  then  of  PhysitioDs.  VVIiat  I  have  not 
dt^poscd  of  my  affaires  or  setled  of  my  state  when  I 
wms  in  perfect  healtli,  let  none  expect  I  should  doe 
It  being  sicke.  Whatever  I  will  doe  for  the  service 
.•«f  de^h,  i^  alwaycs  ready  dooe.  I  dare  not  delay 
kt  ooe  onely  day.     And  if  nothing  be  done,  it  ii  a>( 
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CHAPTER  much  to  say,  that  either  some  doubt  hath  delaide  the 
'^  choise  :  For,  sometivies  it  is  a  good  choice,  not  to  chuse 
litie  at  all:  Or  that  absolutely  I  never  intended  to  doe 
any  thing.  I  write  my  booke  to  few  men,  and  to 
few  yeares.  Had  it  beene  a  matter  of  lasting  con- 
tinuance, it  should  have  beene  compiled  in  a  better 
and  more  polished  language :  According  to  the  con- 
tinuall  variation,  that  hitherto  hath  followed  our 
French  tongue,  who  may  hope,  that  it's  present 
forme  shall  be  in  use  fifty  yeares  hence  ?  It  dayly 
changeth  and  slips  our  hands :  and  since  I  could 
speake  the  same,  it  is  much  altred  and  wellnigh  halfe 
varied.  AVe  say  it  is  now  come  to  a  full  perfection. 
There  is  no  age  but  saith  as  much  of  hirs.  It  Ues 
not  in  my  power,  so  long  as  it  glideth  and  difFeretli 
and  altereth  as  it  doth,  to  keepe  it  at  a  stay.  It  is 
for  excellent  and  profitable  compositions  to  fasten 
it  unto  them,  whose  credit  shall  either  diminish  or 
encrease  according  to  the  fortune  of  our  state.  For 
all  that,  I  feare  not  to  insert  therein  divers  private 
articles,  whose  use  is  consumed  amongst  men  living 
now  adayes :  and  which  concerne  the  particular 
knowledge  of  some,  tliat  shall  further  see  into  it, 
then  witli  a  common  imderstanding.  When  al  is 
done,  I  would  not  (as  I  often  see  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  tossed  too  and  fro)  that  men  should  descant 
and  argue,  7'kiis  and  thns  he  judged,  thus  he  lived, 
thus  he  ment :  ftad  he  spoken  when  his  life  left  him,  he 
zoould  have  given  I  zvot  what :  Tliere  is  7io  man  knew 
fdm  better  t/ien  my  selfe.  Now,  as  much  as  modestie 
and  decorum  doth  permit  me,  I  here  give  a  taste  of 
my  inclinations  and  an  essay  of  my  affection :  which 
I  doe  more  freely  and  more  willingly  by  word  of 
mouth,  to  any  that  shall  desire  to  be  throughly  in- 
formed of  them.  But  so  it  is,  that  if  any  man  shall 
looke  into  these  meraorialls,  he  shall  finde  that  either 
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I  have  s»id  all.  or  dcsseigned  all.     What  I  cannot  CHAPTER 
cxpresse,  the  same  I  point  at  with  my  Hngcr.  '* 

Fmim  ammo  talu  kar  vfMtifpa  parva  tagaei 

— LvctL  1.  fig- 
But  tbU  HDuUI  footing  to  •  quiclce-«ent  iniade 
May  M-nrc,  whereby  ufrly  the  mt  to  6nde. 

I  leave  nothing  to  bee  desired  or  divined  of  mee. 
If  one  must  entertaine  himselfe  with  tliem.  I  would 
have  it  to  be  truly  and  justly.  I  would  willinsly 
from  the  other  world,  to  give  him  the  lie,  that 
rtiould  fnune  me  other  then  1  had  beene :  were  it  be 
leant  to  honour  mce.  I  sec  that  of  tJir  living,  men 
mtver  sptakc  according  to  tntf/i,  arid  lliry  are  n^er 
made  to  be  txhal  they  are  not.  And  if  with  might 
and  mainc  I  had  not  uplield  a  friend  of  mine  whom 
I  hare  lately  lost,  he  hud  surely  beene  mangled  and 
tome  in  a  thousand  contrary  shancs.  But  to  make 
m  end  of  my  wcakc  humours :  1  confesse,  that  in 
tiaveUing  I  seldome  alight  in  any  place  or  come  to 
any  Inne,  but  first  of  all  I  cast  in  my  mindc  whether 
1  may  cwivenicntly  lie  there,  if  I  should  chaunce  to 
fidl  Ncke.  or  dying,  die  at  my  ease  and  take  my  death 
quietly.  I  will,  as  nere  a.s  I  can  be  lodged  in  sovae 
ooavenient  part  of  the  house,  and  in  particular  from 
all  noiiie  or  stinking  savours ;  in  no  close,  filthy  or 
snoaky  chamber.  I  sceke  to  flatter  death  by  these 
frivolous  circumstances:  Or  as  I  may  rather  say,  to 
Aiicharge  my  sclfc  from  all  other  trouble  or  eiicom- 
»;  that  so  I  may  wholly  apply  and  attend  her. 
without  that  shidl  happily  lie  vcr}'  heavy  upon 
I  will  have  her  take  a  full  share  of  my  lives 
and  commodities:  it  is  a  great  part  of  it  and  of 
lUcfa  conscfjucnrc,  and  I  hope  it  •ihall  not  belie  what 
pasL  Death  liatli  some  formes  more  easie  then 
and  assumeth  divers  qualities;  according  to 
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aiAPTER  all  mens  fautazies.  Among  the  naturall  ones,  tiiat 
_  proceeding  of  weakenesse  and  heavy  dulnesse,  to  me 
litie  seemeth  gentle  and  pleasant.  Among  the  violent  I 
imagine  a  precipice  more  hardly  tlien  a  mine  that 
overwhelmes  me :  and  a  cutting  blow  with  a  sword, 
then  a  shot  of  an  harquebuse :  and  I  would  rather 
have  chosen  to  drinke  the  potion  of  Socrates,  then 
wound  ray  selfe  as  Cato  did.  And  though  it  be  all 
one  yet  doth  my  imagination  perceive  a  difference, 
as  much  as  is  betweene  death  and  life,  to  cast  ray 
selfe  into  a  burning  fomace,  or  in  the  channell  of  a 
shallow  river.  So  foolishly  doth  our  feare  respect 
tnore  the  meajie,  tlien  the  effect.  It  is  but  one  in- 
stant ;  but  of  such  moment,  that  to  passe  the  same 
according  to  my  desire,  I  would  willingly  re- 
nounce many  of  my  lives  dayes.  Since  all  mens 
fantazies,  finde  either  excesse  or  diminution  in  her 
sharpnesse ;  since  every  man  hath  some  choise  be- 
tweene the  formes  of  dying,  let  us  trie  a  little  further, 
whether  we  can  finde  out  some  one.  free  from  all 
sorrow  and  griefe.  Might  not  one  also  niake  it  seeme 
voluptuous,  as  did  those  who  died  with  Ajifhome, 
and  Cleopatra  /  I  omit  to  speake  of  the  sharpe  and 
exemplar  efforts,  that  Philosophy  and  religion  pro- 
duce. But  amongst  men  of  no  great  fame,  some 
have  beene  found  (as  one  Petrouius,  and  one  Tigil- 
liniis  at  Rome)  engaged  to  make  themselves  away, 
who  by  the  tendernesse  of  their  preparations  have 
in  a  manner  lulled  the  same  asleepe,  They  have 
made  it  passe  and  glide  away,  even  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  security  of  their  accustomed  pastimes  and  wanton 
recreations :  Amongst  harlots  and  good  felowes ;  no 
speech  of  comfort,  no  mention  of  will  or  testamait, 
no  ambitious  affectation  of  constancie,  no  discourse 
of  tlieir  future  condition,  no  compunction  of  sinnes 
committed,  no  apprehension  of  their  soules-health, 
ever  troubling  them ;  amid  sports,  playes,  buiketting, 
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surfetting,  cluunbcring,  jesting,  iiiusicke  and  singing  CUAF 
of  amorous  verses:  ami  all  such  popular  and  common        /" 
entertainements,    Mi^lit  not  wee  imitate  this  manner  OfV 
of  resolution  in  more  honest  alTaires  and  more  com- 
mendable attempts  ?    And  *itice  there  are  death* good 
unto  H'lJW  men  and  good  unto  fooles.  lei  tts  Jind  some 
one  that  may  he  good  unto  nivh  as  are  betxceene  both. 
My  imagination  presents  me  some  easie  and  Dulde 
OOuntcDance  thereof,  and  (since  we  mus-t  all  die)  to 
iired.     The  tyrants  of  Rome  have  thought, 
ive  that  criminall  ofTender  his  life,  to  whom 
e  the  free  choise  of  death.     Kut  Theophrastus 
[osopher  so  delicate,  so  modest  and  so  hxsc,  was 
he  not  forced  by  rea.son,  to  daj^  to  utter  this  verse, 
'     '   '  L-d  by  Cicrro : 


filMM  regit  fartima  m 
— Cir.  TW.  Qu.  » 


Thcoph. 


Thcoph.  C>li*th. 


Fortune  oor  UEe  doth  rule. 
Not  wbedotne  of  the  tchoole. 

Fortune  giveth  the  facilitie  of  my  lives^xmdition 
le  aide ;  having  placed  it  in  such  a  time,  whcrdn 
it  is  neither  ncedtuU  nor  <x>mbersome  unto  my  people. 
pit  ia  m  condition  I  would  have  accepted  in  all  the 
I  of  my  age :  but  in  this  occasion  to  tnisse  up 
*  baggage,  and  take  up  my  bed  and  walke :  1 
icuuiriy  pleased,  that  when  I  shall  die,  I  shall 
breede  pleasure  nor  cause  sorn>w  in  them. 
Sbee  hath  caused  (which  is  the  recompencc  of  an 
■rtis-t)  that  buch  as  by  my  death  may  pretend  any 
Dutcnall  licneltt.  receive  thereby  elswfiere,  jointly  a 
mattrriall  lossc  and  hinderancc.  Death  lies  sometitnett 
Iwavie  upon  us,  in  tliat  it  is  burthensomc  to  others: 
■Dd  intercs-ieth  us  with  their  interest,  almost  as  mudi 
•■  with  oun> :  and  sometimes  more :  yea  altogetlier  t 
Id  this  [coareniencie]  of  lodging  t)iat  I  seeke,  I 
entennix  pompe  nor  amplitude;  For  I  rather 
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CHAPTER  hate  it.     Hut  a  certaiiie  simple  and  humble  proprietie, 
'^        which  is  commonly  found  in  places  where  less  Arte 
aitie      js  and  that  nature  honoureth  with  some  grace  peculiar 
unto  her  selfe.    Noii  ampUtcr,  sed  mujtditer  convivium. 
Plus  salts  quam  sumptus  (Plautin.).     Not  a  great, 
but  a  neat  feast.     More  conceit  than  cost. 

And  then  it  is  for  those,  who  by  their  urgent 
affaires  are  compelled  to  travell  in  the  midst  of  deepe 
Winter,  and  amongst  the  Grisons,  to  be  surprized 
by  such  extreamities  in  their  journies.  But  I,  who 
for  the  most  part  never  travell,  but  for  pleasure,  will 
neither  bee  so  ill  advised  nor  so  simply  guided.  If 
the  way  be  foule  on  my  right  hand,  I  take  the  left : 
If  I  find  my  selfe  ill  at  ease  or  unfit  to  ride,  I  stay 
at  home.  Which  doing,  and  observing  this  course, 
in  very  truth  I  see  no  place,  and  come  no  where, 
that  is  not  as  pleasant,  as  convenient,  and  as  commo- 
dious as  mine  owne  house.  True  it  is.  that  I  ever 
find  superfluitie  superfluous :  and  observe  a  kind  of 
troublesomenesse  in  delieatenesse  and  plenty.  Have 
I  omitted  or  left  any  thing  behind  me  that  was 
worth  the  seeing  ?  I  returne  backe ;  It  is  ever  my 
way,  I  am  never  out  of  it.  I  trace  no  certaine  line, 
neither  right  nor  crooked.  Comiiiing  to  any  strange 
place,  finde  I  not  what  was  told  mee  ?  As  it  often 
fortuneth,  that  others  judgements  agree  not  with 
mine,  and  have  most  times  found  them  false,  1  grieve 
not  at  my  labour :  I  have  learned  that  what  was 
reported  to  bee  there,  is  not.  I  have  my  bodies 
complexion  as  free,  and  my  taste  as  common,  as  any 
man  in  the  world.  The  diversity  of  fashions  be- 
tweene  one  and  other  Nations,  concerneth  me  no- 
thing, but  by  the  varieties-pleasure.  -  Each  custome  htUk 
his  reason.  Bee  the  trenchers  or  dishes  of  wood,  of 
pewter  or  of  earth :  bee  my  meate  boyled,  rosted  or 
baked  :  butter  or  oyle,  and  that  of  Olives  or  of  Wall- 
nuts  :  hot  or  colde;  I  make  no  difference;  all  is  one 
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Kto  me :  And  as  one,  that  is  growing  old,  1  accuse  the  cHAPTn 
Menerous  facultie ;  aiul  had  need   that  dclicatenc&se         '* 
End  choise,  should  stay  the  indiscretion  of  my  appe-  o(  Vuitk 
■tite,  and  sometime   e»se  and   solace  my  stomacke.  ^h 

■  When  I  have  lieene  out  oi France,  and  that  to  do  me  ^H 

Icurtesie,  some  have  Hske<l  mc.  Whether  I  would  be  ^| 

■served  after  the  French  maner,  I  have  jested  at  them,  ^| 

■Wid  have  ever  thrust-in  amon^^t  the  thickest  tables  ^H 

PWid  fullest  of  strangers.     1  am  ashamed  to  see  our  ^| 

men  besotted  with  this  foolish  humor,  to  fret  and  ^| 

chafe,  when  tliey  see  any  fashions  contrary-  to  theirs.  ^H 

They  thinkc  themselves  out  of  their  element,  when  ^| 

they  are  out  of  their  \'illage ;  Where  ever  they  come  ^H 

tlM^   kecpe   their  owne  country   fashions,  and  hate,  ^| 

yea  and  abhorre  all  strange  mannenj:  Meet  Uiey  a  ^| 

countrinian  of  theirs  in  Hungary,  they  feast  that 
good  fortune  :  And  what  doc  they  ?  Marrj'  close 
and  J€>yne  together,  to  blame,  to  condemne  and  to 
scomc  so  many  barlmrous  fashions  as  they  see.     And  ^m 

why  not  Barbarous,  .since  not  French  \    S'ay  happily  ^| 

they  are  tJie  better  sort  of  men,  that  have  noted  and  ^H 

■o  much  exclaimed  against  them.     Most  take  going  ^H 

out  but  for  comming  home.     They  travel!  close  ana  ^H 

eorcfed.  with  a  silent  and  incommunicable  wit,  de-  ^H 

fending  themselves  from  the  contagion  of  some 
unknowne  ayre.  What  I  speake  of  such,  putji  mee 
in  minde  in  the  like  matter,  of  that  I  have  heretofore 
percei\*ed  in  some  of  [our]  young  Courtiers.  'I'hey 
ooely  converse  with  men  of  their  coatc;  and  wita 
disdainc  or  pitty  looke  upon  us,  as  if  we  were  men  of 
another  world.  Take  away  their  new  fangled,  mys- 
terious and  affected  courtly  complements,  and  tlusy 
are  out  of  tlieir  bya^.  As  farre  to  seeke  and  short 
df  OS,  as  we  of  them.  That  saying  is  true ;  1'hat  Art 
ktmal  man  it  a  man  cummmndeti.  Clcane  contrary,  I 
tnTcQ  fUUy  glutted  witn  our  fashions :  Not  to  s^ke 
G«ak<niKs  m  SidUe :  I  have  left  over  many  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  I  rather  seeke  for  Grecians  and  Persians:  Those  1 
accost,  Them  I  consider,  and  with  such  I  endevour 

Ofv«nitie  to  be  acquainted:  to  that  I  prepare  and  therein  I 
employ  my  selfe.  And  which  is  more,  me  seeraeth, 
I  have  not  met  with  many  maners,  tliat  are  not 
worth  ours.  Indeed  I  have  not  wandred  farre, 
searsiy  have  I  lost  the  sight  of  our  Chimnies.  More- 
over, most  of  the  casuall  companies  you  meete  withall 
by  the  way,  have  more  incoinmodity  than  pleasure: 
a  matter  1  doe  not  greatly  take  hold  of,  and  lesse 
now  that  age  doth  particularize  and  in  some  sort 
sequester  me  from  common  formes.  You  suiFer  for 
other,  or  others  endure  for  you.  The  one  incon- 
venience is  yrkesome,  the  other  troublesome:  but 
yet  the  last  is  (in  my  conceipt)  more  rude.  //  i*  a 
rare  c/uiuficc,  and  seld-seene  fai'tune.  but  of  exceeding 
solace  and  itiestimable  worth,  to  have  an  honeitt  man,  of 
stTigular  experience,  of  a  sound  judgement,  of  a  reso- 
lute understanding  and  constant  resolution,  and  of 
manners  conformaole  to  yours,  to  accompany  orfollou: 
you  ivith  a  good  \inlL  I  have  found  great  want  of 
such  a  one  in  all  my  voyages.  Which  company  a 
man  must  seeke  with  discretion  and  with  great  heed 
obtaine,  before  he  wander  from  home.  With  me  no 
pleasure  is  fully  deliglitsome  without  communication ; 
and  no  delight  absolute,  except  imparted.  1  doe  not 
so  much  as  apprehend  one  rare  conceipt,  or  conceive 
one  excellent  good  thought  in  my  minde,  but  me 
thinks  I  am  much  grieved  and  grievously  perplexed, 
to  have  produced  the  same  alone,  and  that  I  have  no 
sympathizing  companion  to  impart  it  unto.  Si  cum 
hac  exceptione  detur  sapientia,  ut  illam  inchisam 
teneam,  nee  enunciem,  rejiciam.  If  witdome  should 
be  offered  with  this  exception,  tlmt  I  shojild  keepe  it 
concealed,  arid  not  utter  it,  I  would  refuse  it.  The 
other  strain'd  it  one  note  higher.  Si  contigerit  ea 
vita  sapienii,   ut   omnium   reru?n   affljientibus   cqpMt 
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guaimi*  omnia,  quit  roffiiitionv  di^mi  xuut,  .lummo  CBAPTSS 
0liV)  secttm  ipte  conxiderel  et  con/empUlur.  tnmen  si  "^ 
mMtudo  tauia  fit,  ut  homitiem  vidcre  mm  ptvisit.  ea-- oi 'VaaUm 
ptdat  i  vita  (Cic.  Offic.  tl).  If  a  iciseman  mtf^t  Uad 
a  life,  fut  in  abundance  of  all  things  hee  may  in 
fuli  tpiiet  contemplate  and  coiisidtT  all  t/iiri^s  xcorth;/ 
^ ktimcledffe,  yet  if  he  must  f/e  so  solitartf  an  he  may 
tte  no  man,  he  should  rather  leave  nich  a  life, 
^rckitas  hU  opinion  is  sulable  to  mine,  which  was, 
that  it  would  be  n  tiling  unpleasing  to  the  very 
vens,  anc]  disLaKtefull  to  ninn,  to  stirvay  and 
mike  within  those  immense  and  divine  and  codes* 
tiall  bodies,  without  the  assistance  of  a  friend  or 
companion.  Vet  w  it  fiettcr  to  l/e  alone,  than  in 
tethotu  and  foolish  company.  Aristiupus  loved  to 
LjiTe  as  an  alien  or  stniiger  ereiy  woere: 

iit  tifala  mtit  pattmtbir  4ie*n  tilam 

jiBjpirtii,— Vino.  -Ca.  Iv.  339- 

If  faiM  would  me  permit 
To  Uve  u  I  tlil»k«  fit, 

1 1  should  chitsc  to  weare  out  my  life  with  my  bum  la 
1  tbc  saddle,  ever  riding. 


Qma  forie  HehtKciewlur  igma, 

—Han.  Cmr.  W.  Od.  W.  5*. 

DeUfhUnf  much  to  got  And 
Whnv  Snr  hrala  rave  Airloui 


■.fVUf  nuiif  inucii  uj  ^w  bikj  ic 

Where  flry  be«ta  nf(t  titrionilr. 
Wh«tv  cloada  and  rmlny  dcwk  n 


nlny  dcwk  matt  l>«. 

Have  you  not  more  easie  pastimes?     What  is  it 

1  want  I     Is  nut  your  house  well  seated,  and  in  a 

1  and  wholesome  ayre  f      .Sufficiently  furnished, 

more  then  sufiiciently  capable^      Hh    Itoyall 

Majesty  liatli  in  great  state  bccne  in  tlic  same,  and 

:  Uien  once  taken  his  repast  there.     Doth  not 
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fc  CHAPTER  your  family  in  rule  and  government  leave  many 
I  J^  more  inferior  to  hir,  than  above  hir  emineney?  Is 
lofVwiitie  there  any  locall  thought  or  care,  that  as  extra- 
ordinary doth  ulcerate,  or  as  indigestible  doth  molest 
you? 


QuiE  le  nunc  eoquat  el  l^e.Tet  mb  pectorfjtxa. 

— Enni.Cic.  Senect.  p. 


4 


Where  doe  you  imagine  you  may  bee  without 
empeachment  or  disturbance  ?  Nunquam  simpliciter 
forhiTia  induJget.  Fortune  never  favours  fully  with- 
out exception.  You  see  then,  there  is  none  but  you 
that  trouble  or  busie  your  selfe :  and  every  where 
you  shall  follow  your  selfe.  and  in  all  places  you 
shall  complaine.  For,  Here  below  there  is  no  satts- 
factio7i  or  content,  except  for  brutall  or  divine  mindcs. 
He  who  in  so  just  an  occasion  hath  no  content, 
where  doth  he  imagine  to  finde  it  ?  Unto  how 
many  thousands  of  men,  doth  such  a  condition  as 
yours,  bound  and  stay  the  hmits  of  their  wishes  ? 
Re  for  me  but  your  selfe;  by  that  you  may  doe  aU: 
Whereas  towards  fortune  you  have  no  right  or  in- 
terest, but  patience.  Nvlla  pladda  quie'i  est,  nisi 
guam  ratio  composjtit  (Sen.  Ev.  Ivi.  m.).  There  is 
no  pleasing  setled  rest,  but  suck  as  reason  hath  made 
up.  I  see  the  reason  of  this  advertisement,  yea  I 
perceive  it  wel.  But  one  should  sooner  have  done 
and  more  pertinently,  in  one  bare  word  to  say  unto 
me :  Be  wise.  This  resolution  is  beyond  wisedonie. 
It  is  hir  Worke  and  hir  production.  So  doth  the 
Physition,  and  is  ever  ciying  to  a  languishing,  heart- 
broken sicke-man,  that  he  be  merry  and  pull  up  a 
good  heart ;  he  should  lesse  foolishly  perswade  him 
if  he  did  but  bid  him.  To  be  healthy  .■  as  for  me,  I  am 
but  a  man  of  the  common  stamp.  It  is  a  certaiiKi 
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sound  and  of  easie  understiinding  precept :  Be  con-  CR 
tent  with  your  owne ;  that  is  to  say,  with,  reason :        ^ 
the  execution  whcrof  notwithstanding  is  no  more  in  OIVm 
the  wiser  sort  than  in  my  self:  It  is  a  popular  word, 
but  it  hath  a  terrible  far-reaching  cxtention.     What 
comprehends  it  not  ?    -■!//  ihiuf-s  faH  within  the  com- 
passe  of  discretion  and  modification,     \\k\  I  wot.  that 
oetng  taken  according  to  Uie  bare  letter,  the  pleasure 
of  tmvell  brings  n  testimony    of  unquietncsse  and 
inesolutiun.     Which  to  say  truth,  are  our  mistrisse 
mod  predominant  qualities.     Vea,  I  confesse  it :  I  see 
nothing,  bee  it  but  a  drcame  ur  by  wishing,  whereon 
I  may  take  hold.     Onely  varietie  and  the  possession 
of  diversitic  doth  sntisfie  mc :  if  at  least  any  thing 
Mtisfic  mee.     In  travell  tlm  doth  nouri!>h  mee.  that  ' 

without  interest  I  may  stay  mv  selfe ;  and  that  I 
bave  mealies  commodiously  to  divert  my  selfe  from 
iL  I  love  a  private  life,  because  it  is  by  mine  owne 
^oicc,  that  I  love  it,  not  by  a  dithdetice  or  disaf^e- 
ing  from  a  publike  life;  which  pcradventurc  \s  as 
much  according  to  my  complexion.  I  tliereby  serve 
ny  Prince  more  joyfully  ami  genuinely,  because  it  is 
by  the  free  etectioii  of  mv  judgement  and  by  my 
leuon,  without  any  particular  obligation.  And  that 
1  am  not  cast  or  forced  thereunto,  because  I  am 
{■ofit  to  be  received  of  any  other,  or  am  not  beloved : 
ao  of  the  rest.  /  Itate  those  morsel's  thai  necessitie 
^aik  can.'e  mee.  Every  commoditie,  of  which  alone 
I  were  to  depend,  should  ever  hold  me  by  the 
tfantat: 


— PurtnT.  tti.  £<.  U.  23. 

Ijet  mr  cut  waten  w4tb  one  <Mr*, 
With  th'  olher  thave  the  fAtuUe  iboare  : 

One  string  alone  can  never  sufficiently  hold  me. 
Voa  will  say,  there  va  a  vanitic  in  this  unmuMrment. 
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CHAPTER  But  where  not  ?  And  these  goodly  precepts  are 
'^        vanitie,  and  Meere  vanitie  is  ali  wm-ldly  wisedome, 

OfVMiitie  Domhnis  novit  cogitatimies  sapienfurii,  quoniam  vaniE 
aunt  (Psal.  xciii.  11).  T/ie  Lord  knowcs  (he  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vcune.  Such  exquisite  sub- 
tiUties,  are  onely  fit  for  sermons.  They  are  discourses, 
that  will  send  us  into  the  other  World  on  horse- 
backe.  Life  is  a  mnteriall  and  coJ-porall  motion,  an 
action  imperfect  and  disordered  by  its  ouine  essence: 
1  employ  or  apply  my  selfe  to  serve  it  according 
to  it  selfe. 

Quisque  laofpatimvr  manes. 


All  of  us  for  our  merit, 
Have  some  attending  spirit. 

Sic  est  faciendum,  ut  contra  Jiaturavi  vnix'ersam 
nihil  contendamus,  ea  tameii  conservata,  propriam 
seguamur  (Cic.  Qffic.  i.).  We  must  so  viorke,  us  we 
endevour  nothing  against  nature  in  general!,  yet  so 
observe  it,  as  xve  follow  our  otcne  in  specia/l.  To  what 
purpose  are  these  heaven-looking  and  nice  points  of 
Philosopliie,  on  which  no  humane  being  can  establish 
and  ground  it  selfe  ?  And  to  what  end  serve  these 
rules,  that  exceed  our  use  and  excell  our  strength? 
I  often  see,  that  there  are  certaine  Ideaes  or  formes 
of  life  proposed  unto  us,  which  neither  the  pro- 
poser nor  the  Auditors  have  any  hope  at  all  to 
follow ;  and  which  is  worse,  no  desire  to  attaine. 
Of  the  same  paper,  zL/iercon  a  Judge  writ  but  even 
now  the  condemnatioTi  against  an  adulterer,  fiee  wiS 
teare  a  scantlin,  thereon  to  write  some  love-lines  to 
his  fellow-Judges  wife.  The  same  woman  from  whom 
you  came  lately,  and  with  whom  ymi  Imve  committed 
that  unlawfuU-pleasing  sport,  will  soone  after  even  in 
your  presence,  raile  and  scold  more  bitterly  against 
the  same  fault  in  her  neighbour,  than  ever  Portia  or 
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Lucrcce  could.  And  some  condemns  mm  to  die  Jor  c 
crimes,  that  themsehrs  esieeme  no  J'nuits.  I  have  in 
my  youtli  seen  a  notable  man  with  one  hand  to  < 
present  the  people  most  excellent  and  well-written 
Tcrscs,  both  for  invention  and  extreme  licentious- 
Hesse  ;  and  with  the  other  hand,  at  the  some  in- 
■tanl,  the  most  liharpc- railing  reformation,  according 
to  Divinitie.  that  happily  the  World  hath  scene 
these  many-many  yeeres.  Thus  goes  the  xvorld,  and 
§0  goe  men.  We  let  the  lawcs  and  precepts  follow 
their  way,  but  wee  kcepc  another  course  i  Not  onely 
by  disorder  of  manners,  but  often  by  opinion  and 
emtrary  judgement  Heare  but  a  discounte  of 
Philosophy  read ;  the  invention,  tite  eloquence  and 
the  pertinencie,  doth  presently  tickle  your  spirit  and 
noovc  you.  There  t*i  nothing  tickleth  or  pnckelh 
your  conscience :  it  is  not  to  lier  that  men  speake. 
Is  it  not  true!  Aruton  said,  that  Xeither  Bath 
nor  Lecture  are  of  any  xcorth,  except  the  one  wash 
Aane,  and  the  other  clearue  al  futh  au-ay.  One 
niay  biisie  himsclfc  about  the  rarkc,  when  once 
the  pitli  is  gotten  out :  As  when  we  have  drunke 
off  the  Wine,  we  consider  the  gntWng  and  work- 
inmDship  of  the  cuppc.  In  all  the  parts  of  ancieot 
Fhilosophie,  this  one  thing  may  be  noted,  that  one 
Mmc  workt-inan  puhlisheth  some  rules  of  temper* 
•ncc,  and  therewithal!  some  compositions  of  love 
mtd  Itcentiousnesse.  And  Xenoplton  in  Cliniaet 
^botome,  writ  against  tlic  ArLstippian  vertue.  It  is 
^Bg^a  miraculous  conversion,  that  so  dotli  wave 
^^^HbdU  them  to  and  fro.  Itut  it  is,  that  Solon 
^^^^^pMnetimes  represent  hinuelfe  in  his  owne 
^mBta,  and  sometimes  in  forme  of  a  I^aw-givcr: 
nmr  he  Kpcakcth  for  the  multitude,  and  now  for 
lumsclfe.  And  takes  the  free  and  naturall  rules  to 
warmoting  hiniseU'e  with  a  constant  ud 
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Let  patients  in  ^reat  doubt, 
Seeke  great  Phyaitians  out. 

Antisthenes  allowetli  a  wise  man  to  love  and  doe 
what  he  list,  without  respect  of  lawes,  especially  in 
things  he  deemeth  needfuU  and  fit:  Forasmucli  as 
he  hatli  a  better  understanding  than  they,  and  more 
knowledge  of  vertue.  His  Disciple  Zhogencs  said; 
To  perturbations  we  sho7tld  oppose,  reason,  to  fortune, 
con/idefice :  and  to  lawes,  nature :  To  dainty  and 
tender  stomacks,  constrained  and  artijiciall  ordtjunices. 
Good  stomackes  are  simply  served  with  the  pre- 
scriptions of  their  naturall  appetite.  So  do  our 
Phisitions,  who  whilst  they  tie  their  patients  to  a 
strik't  diet  of  a  panada  or  a  sirope,  feed  themselves 
upon  a  melone,  dainty  fruits,  much  good  meat,  and 
drinke  all  maner  of  good  W'ine.  I  wot  not  what 
Bookes  are,  nor  what  they  meane  by  wisedome  and 
philosophy  (quoth  the  Curtizan  Lais)  but  sure  I 
am,  those  kinds  of  people  knocke  as  often  at  my 
gates,  as  any  other  men.  Because  our  licencious- 
nesse  transports  us  commonly  beyond  what  is  law- 
full  and  allowed,  our  lives-precepts  and  lawes  have 
often  been  wrested  or  restrained  beyond  universal! 
reason. 


Nemo  salts  credit  lanlum  deUnquere,  quantum, 
PennitliM.—Jvv.  Sat.  xiv,  233. 


No  man  thinkes  it  enough  so  farre  t'otfend 
As  you  give  law  full  leave  (and  there  to  cad). 


versall 


It  were  to  be  wished,  there  were  a  greater  pro- 
portion betweene  commandement  and  obedience: 
And  UT\just  seemeth  that  ayvie  or  goak  whereto  one 
cannot  possibly  attaine.  No  man  is  so  e^rquisitely 
lionest  or  upright  in  living,  but  brings  all  his  acitoni 
and  thoughts  within  compasse  and  danger  of  the 
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/[iu'«r.  and  thai  ten  times  hi  /»'.«  life  mtffht  nt>t  latc~  CRAFrSR 
fuiJtf  he  handed.      Yen  happily  such  a  man.  as   it       J^ 
were  pitty  and   daiu^rously -hurtful!   to  loose,  and  of  Vm 
^  most  unjust  to  punisn  him. 

mm 


—Olle  quid  mi  U, 
Dt  mU  (pad  facial  ille  iW  iUa  tmaf 

— Mart.  H).  Ep^j.  fat.  1. 

Foole,  what  but  thou  to  doe.  wImi  be  or  abe 
With  their  owne  ikinnc*  or  th^nuclvci  daing  bee  I 


And   some  miffht   never  offend   the   lawes,   that 
*  notwittistaiidinff   should   not  deserv-c   the  commen- 


dations of  veituous   men :    and   whom    philosophy 

might  meritoriously  and  justly  cnuse  to  !«  whipped. 

So  troubled,  dinune- sighted  and  partiall  is  this  re- 

L  lation.       Wrr  are  fnrre  enouffA  from   heins  honett 

\Qceordin^  to  God:  /'W,  xcee  cannot  f>e  rui-n  accord- 

IJR^   to  ottr  sehea.      Humane   tcisedome  could  never 

mrtach  the  duties,  or  attaine  the  deimret  it  had  pre- 

mtcribed  unto  it  telfe.    And  had  it  at  any  time  attained 

■  tiietn.  then  would  it  doubtlesse  prescribe  some  others 

beyond  them,  to  whic-h   it   might  ever  aspire  and 

pretend.     So  great  an  enemy  is  our  condition  unto 

oonnstence.      Man   doth    necessarily  ordainc    unto 

himselfe  to  bee   in  fault      He  is  not  Ter>-  crafty, 

to  measure  his  duty  by  the  reason  of  another  being. 

than  his  ownc.     To  whom  prescribes  he  that,  which 

hee  expects  no  man  will  performe  f     Is  he  unjust 

in    not    dooing    that,    which     he    cannot     possibly 

■tchieve  T    The  lawes  which  condemne  us,  not  to 

be  able;    condemne   us   for   that   we   cannot    per- 

fonDC.     If  the  wont  happen,  thi.s  deformed  libcrtie, 

tat  one  to  presetit  himselfc  in  two  places,  and  the 

actions  after  one   fa.shion.   the  discoun>es  after  an 

other;  is  lawfull  in  Uicm.  which  report  tilings:  But 

:  be  in  them,  that  acknowledge  themselves 

I  must  walke  with  my  pcime,  as  1  goe 
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CHAPTER  with  my  feete.  The  common  high  way  must  have 
™  conference  with  other  wayes.  Catoes  vertue  was 
vigorous,  beyond  the  reason  of  the  age  he  hved  in : 
and  for  a  man  that  entermedled  with  governing 
other  men,  destinated  for  the  common  service ;  it 
might  be  said  to  have  beene  a  justice,  if  not  unjust, 
at  least  vaine  and  out  of  season.  Mine  owne 
manners,  which  scarse  disagree  one  inch  from  those 
now  currant,  make  me  notwithstanding  in  some 
sort,  strange,  uncouth  and  unsociable  to  my  age. 
I  wot  not,  whether  it  be  without  reason,  I  am  so 
distasted  and  out  of  liking  with  the  world,  wherein 
I  live  and  frequent :  but  well  I  know,  I  should 
have  small  reason  to  complaine,  the  world  were  dis- 
tasted and  out  of  liking  with  me,  since  I  am  so 
with  it.  The  vertue  assigned  to  the  worlds  affaires, 
it  is  a  vertue  with  sundry  byases,  turnings,  bend- 
ings  and  elbowes,  to  apply  and  joyne  it  selfe  to 
humane  imhecilitie :  mixed  and  artiticiall :  neither 
right,  pure  or  constant,  nor  meerely  innocent.  Our 
Annales  even  to  this  day,  blame  some  one  of  our 
Kings,  to  have  over-simply  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
or  misled  by  the  conscientious  perswasions  of  his 
Confessor.     Matters  of' state  have  more  bold  pra 


e  piut.—  Lvc.KK,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  493. 


He  that  will  gotllj  bee, 
From  Court  let  him  be  free. 


rece^^l 


I  have  heretofore  assayed  to  employ  my  opinions 
and  rules  of  life,  as  new,  as  rude,  as  impolished  or  as 
unpolluted,  as  they  were  naturally  borne  with  me,  or 
as  I  have  attained  them  by  my  institution ;  and 
wherewith,  if  not  so  commodiously,  at  least  safely  in 
particular,  I  serve  mine  owne  turne,  unto  the  service 
of  publike  affaires  and  benefit  of  my  Commonwealth. 
A  scholasticall  and  novice  vertue ;  but  I  have  found 
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em  very  unnpt  and  danfferous  for  thiit  purpose. 
[e  tliat  govth  in  a  prcssc  or  throng  of  pt-ople,  must 
ometiines  step  aside.  Ih»M  in  his  etbowes,  crosse  the  Of  Vi 
ymv,  advance  himselfe,  start  backe.  and  forsake  tlic 
i^t  way,  acfonhng  as  it  falls  out :  Live  lie  not  so 
h  as  he  would  himselfe,  but  as  others  will,  not 
lOcording  to  what  he  proposetli  to  himselfe,  but  to 
.t  which  is  pnjposed  to  him  :  according  to  times,  to 
n  and  to  aflaires.  and  as  the  skilfuU  Mariner,  saile 
rith  the  windc.  Plafo  siiith.  that  xcho  escapes  un- 
iiied  ami  cltime-handed  [mm  tJte  mntiaffitiff  of  the 
vld  ;  rxcnpcth  bif  some  icondcr.  He  saycs  also,  that 
rtien  he  institutcth  his  Philosopher  as  chicfc  over  a 
Sommon-wealth,  he  meanes  not  a  corrupted  or  law 
commonwealth,  as  tliat  of  Afhetts ;  and  much 
ours,  witli  which  wiscdoiiie  herselfe  would 
it  to  a  non-plus  or  put  to  her  shifts.  And  a 
b.  transplanted  into  a  s<»ile  very  diverse 
her  nature,  doth  much  sooner  confornie  it  selfe 
the  soile,  then  it  reformeth  the  same  to  it  selfe. 
feelingly  perceive  that  if  I  were  wholly  to  enure 
■dfe  to  such  occupations,  I  should  retjuirc  much 
and  great  repairing.  Which  could  I  effect  in 
'  why  not  with  time  and  diligence?)  1  would 
that  little  which  in  this  vocation  I  have 
of,  I  have  much  distifrtcd  my  selfe:  I 
ftnde  certaine  temptations  arise  in  my 
faide,  towards  ambition ;  but  I  start  a.sidc,  bandic 
id  opinionate  my  selfe  to  the  contrane : 

At  tm  Catalle  o6tlualiu  oUmra. 

— C.-ni.  lyr.  Epig.  nH.  19. 

Be  Umu  at  Mijr  imtc, 
Obd  unite,  obUin*t«. 

un  not  greatly  called,  and   1  invite  my  selfe  as 
tie   unto   it      Libertie  and    tdlenessc,  my  chiefe 
arc  qualities  dijuneterly  contrane  to  that 
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CHAPTER  mysterie.  We  know  not  how  to  distinguish  mens 
'^  faculties.  They  hare  certaine  divisions  and  limits 
nitie  uncasic  and  over  nice  to  be  chosen.  To  conclude  by 
the  siiffidency  of  a  private  life,  any  siifficiency  for 
publike  use,  it  is  ill  concluded:  Some  one  directs  him- 
selfe  well,  that  cannot  so  well  direct  others ;  and 
composeth  Essayes,  that  could  not  worke  effects. 
Some  man  can  dispose  and  order  a  siege,  that  could 
but  ill  commaund  and  marshall  a  battel ;  and  dis- 
courseth  well  in  private,  that  to  a  multitude  or  a 
Prince  would  make  but  a  bad  Oration.  Yea  per- 
adventure,  tis  rather  a  testimony  to  him  that  can  doe 
one,  that  he  cannot  doe  the  other,  but  otherwise.  I 
finde  that  high  spirits  are  not  much  lesse  apt  for  base 
things,  then  base  spirits  are  for  high  matters.  Could 
it  be  imagined,  that  Socrates  would  have  given  the 
Athenians  cause  to  laugh  at  his  own  charges,  because 
he  could  never  justly  compt  the  suffrages  of  his  tribe, 
and  make  report  thereof  unto  the  counsell  ?  Truely 
the  reverence  I  beare,  and  respect  I  owe  unto  that 
mans  perfections,  deserveth  that  his  fortune  bring  to 
the  excuse  of  my  principal  imperfections,  one  so 
notable  example.  Our  sufficiencie  is  retailed  into 
small  parcells.  Mine  hath  ho  latitude,  and  is  in 
number  very  miserable.  Saturninus  answered  those, 
who  had  conferred  all  authority  upon  him,  saying.  Oh 
you  7iiy  felloxv-souldiers,  you  have  lost  a  good  Captaine, 
by  creating  him  a  bad  Generall  of  an  Armie.  Who 
in  time  of  infection  vanteth  himselfe,  for  the  worlds- 
service,  to  employ  a  genuine  or  sincere  vertue,  either 
knowes  it  not,  (opinions  being  corrupted  with  maners ; 
in  good  sooth,  heare  but  them  paint  it  forth,  marke 
how  most  of  them  magnifie  themselves  for  their 
demeanours,  and  how  they  forme  their  rules :  in  liew 
of  pourtraying  vertue,  they  onely  set  forth  meere 
injustice  and  vice,  and  thus  false  and  adulterate  they 
present  the  same  to  the  institution  of  Princes)  or  if 
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know  it.  he  wrongfully  bonsteth  hiinsclfe;  and  CHAPTBIt 

ritaterer  he  saith,  he  doth  many  thinRs  whereof  his  " 
Hme  conscience   accuseth    him.      I    should    easily  OfViaM^^ 

telicve  Sertefa,  of  the  experience  he  made  of  it  in  ^^M 

ich  an  ocfssion,  upon  condition  he  would   freely  ^^M 

peake  his  minde  of  it  unto  me.     The  honourabhxl  ^H 

ndge  offfoodwssc  in  iruch  a  nccesjitie,  is  [iiigenuou^y]  ^H 

r  a  man  to  uck-nincledffc  hotk   his  irwne  and  othcn  ^H 

u/ts  :  to  stay  and  iiith  his  vti^ht.  hinder  the  inclina-  ^^M 

m  towards  evill:  and  avic  to  foUtnv  this  cottrtc,  to  ^^| 

)epe  and  nish   better.      In   these  dismeni brings  or  ^H 

Lvocks    of    FVance,    and    divisions    whercinto   we  ^H 

e   miserably  falne,    I    perceive  every  man  travell  ^H 

id    busic    hiuiselfe  to  defend    his  onTie  cause,  and  ^H 

e  better  sort  with  much  dissembling  and   faUe-  ^H 

K>od.     Hee  that  should  plainely  and   roundly  write  ^H 

it.  should  write  ra-shly  and   viciously.     Take  the  ^H 

st  and  juslest  part,  what  is  it  else  but  the  member  ^H 

erased,  worme-eaten  and   corrupted  body  ?     Hut  ^H 

snch  a  body  the  member    least  sicke,    is  railed  ^H 

und :  and  good  reason  why,  because  our  qualities  ^H 

ive  DO  title  but  in  comparison.     CiWU  innocency  is  ^H 

beasured  according  to  places  and  seasons.     1  would  ^^| 

:Ud  to  see  sucli  a  commendation  of  Agestlaus  ^H 

'enophon,  who  being  entreated  of  a  neighbour  ^H 

Prince,  with  whom  he  had  sometimes  made  warr,  to  ^H 

ler  him  to  passe  through  his  countrie,  was  there-  ^^| 

rith  well  plea-vcd  ;  granting  him  free  passage  throuf^  ^H 

^oponnese,  and  having  iiini  at  his  mercy,  did  not  ^H 

taly  not  emprison  nor  empoison  him,  but  according  ^H 

the  tenour  of  his  promise,  without  shew,  or  oflfence.  ^H 

unkindcnesse,  entertained  him  with  all  eourteste  ^H 

d  bumanitie.     To  such  humours,  it  were  a  matter  ^H 

no  moment :  At  other  times  and  eKewhere,  tlie  ^H 

and  magnanimitie  of  such  an  action  shall  be  ^^H 

IgUy  estecmnl.      Our   gullish   (>aberdine$   would  ^^H 

ire  tnockt  at  it.     So  tittle  affinity  ts  there  betweene  ^^H 

SM  ^^1 
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'  CHAPTER  the  Spartan  and  the  French  innocencie.     We  have 

'^  notwitlistanding  some  honest  men  amongst  us ;  but 

OfVuitie  it  is  after  our  fashioji.     He  whose  manners  are  in 

t  regularity  established  above  the  age  he  liveth  in ;  let 

I  him  either  wrest  or   muffle  his  rules:  or   (which  I 

I  would  ratlier  perswade  him)  let  him  withdraw  him- 

I  selfe  apart  and  not  medle  with  us.     What  shall  he 

I  gaine  thereby  ? 

■ Egregium  sanctumque  i-iram  si  cema,  bitiumbri, 

^^^^^t  Hoc  motutrum  puero,  et  tniranli  jam  tub  arairo 

^^^^^1  Pucibtu  invenii*  eljimta  comparo  muUe. 

^^^^H  — JuvE.  Sal.  xiii.  61. 

^^^^H  See  I  a  man  of  hoUnesse  and  vertues  rare, 

^^^H  To  births  binieinbred,  under  wonderrull  Plow  share ; 

^^^^^1  Fish  found,  or  moiles  with  fole,  this  monster  I  compare. 

^^^^  (hie  may  bewaile  tlis  better  times,  but  not  avoidt 

I  the  present  •  OTie  may  desire  other  inagistrates  but  not- 

■  witfistanding  he  must  obey  titose  he  hath :  And  happily 

■  it  is  more  commendable  to  obey  the  ivicked  than  the 
I  good.  So  long  as  the  image  of  the  received,  allowed 
(  and  ancient  lawes  of  this  Alonarchie  shall  be  extant 

and  shine  in  any  corner  thereof;  there  will  I  be; 
there  will  I  abide.  And  if  by  any  disaster  they  shall 
chaunce  to  have  contradiction  or  empeachment 
amongst  themselves,  and  produce  two  factions,  of 
doubtfull  or  hard  choise :  my  election  shall  be  to 
avoide,  And  if  I  can  escape  this  storme.  In  the 
meane  while,  either  nature  or  the  hazard  of  warre, 
shall  lend  me  that  helping  hand.  1  should  freely 
have  declared  my  selfe  betweene  Ciesar  and  Pompey. 
But  betweene  those  three  theeves  which  came  after, 
where  either  one  must  have  hid  himselfe.  or  followed 
the  winde :  which  I  deeme  lawful!,  when  reason 
swayeth  no  longer, 

Qmd  diver^vf  ahU?—\'iKo.  .En.  v.  166. 

Whether  have  you  recourse. 
So  farre  out  of  your  course  ? 
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ThiH  mingle-mangle  is  somewhat  beside  my  texL 
ttxa^Ie  out  of  the  patli ;  yet  it  is  rather  by  licence.  _' 
icn  by  unadvisednesse :  my  fantasies  follow  one  orvi 
lotber  :  but  Mtmctinics  a  farre  off,  and  looke  one  at 
Bother ;  but  with  an  obli((ue  looke.  I  have  hereto- 
ire  cast  mine  eyes  upon  some  of  Platoet  Dialogues : 
bemotted]  with  n  faiitasticall  varictv :  the  tirst  part 
leatetl)  of  love,  all  the  latter  of  Hhetorick.  Thev 
not  those  variances :  and  hare  a  wonderfuU 
in  suffering  themselves  to  l)ee  transported  by 
wind  ;  or  to  seeme  so.  The  titles  of  my  chapters, 
Inbrace  not  allwayes  the  matter :  they  often  but 
lance  at  it  by  some  marke :  as  these  others,  j4nfiria, 
tunuchiu:  or  these,  Sif/lti,  Cicro,  Tormiatus.  1  love 
Poeticall  kindc  of  march,  by  friskcs,  skips  and 
[nps.  It  is  an  arte  (saith  Pluto)  light,  nimble,  flect- 
Iff  and  light  braind.  There  are  some  treatises  in 
PworAr,  where  he  forgets  hiii  ttieaine,  where  the 
Irift  of  his  argument  is  not  found  but  by  ineidencie 
'  chaunce,  alt  stuffed  with  strange  matter.  Marke 
the  vagaries  in  his  Da-mori  of  Socrates.  Oh 
it  grace  hath  the  variation,  and  what  beautie 
ings  and  nimble  escapes ;  and  then  most, 

_  seeme  to  employ  caretesnesse  and  casualtic: 

{s  the  unhccdie  and  negligent  reader  that  loseth 

ly  sul^ect,  and  not  my  [selfe].     Some  word  or  other 

ill  ever  be  found  in  a  corner  that  hath  relation  to 

though  closely  couched.       1   am  indiscreetly  and 

lUltuou-sly  at  a  fault ;  my  Ktile  and  wit  are  still 

'ing  alike.       A    little    folly    is    tolerable  in   hint 

will  not  be  more  sottish :  say  our  masters  jire- 

i.  and  more  their  examples.     A  thousmid  Poets 

ir  and  laiiguisli  after  the  prosc-tnanner,  hut  the 

antient  prose,  which  I  inutfrcrcutly  scatter  here 

there    for   verse,  shineth    every  where,   with    a 

vigour   and    boldncs!fc    and    reprcscnteth 

or  touch  of  it's  fury :  \' erily  she  ought  to 
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CHAPTER  have  the  maistry  and  prehetninence  given  Iier  in 
_  matters  of  speech.  A  Poet  (saith  Plato)  seated  on 
nitie  the  Muses  footestoole.  doth  in  a  furie  powre  out 
whatsoever  comnieth  in  his  mouth,  as  the  pipe  ot 
cocke  of  a  fountaine,  without  considering  or  rumi- 
nating the  same  :  and  many  things  escape  him,  diverse 
in  colour,  contrary  in  substance,  and  broken  in  course. 
Antient  Divinitie  is  altogether  Poesie  (say  the  learned) 
and  the  first  Philosopliie.  It  is  the  original  language 
of  the  Gods.  I  understand  that  the  matter  dis- 
tinguisheth  it  selfe.  It  sufficiently  declareth  where 
it  changeth,  where  it  concludeth,  where  it  be- 
ginneth,  and  where  it  rejoyneth;  without  enter- 
lacings  of  words,  joyning  ligaments  and  binding 
seames  wrested-in  for  the  service  of  weake  and 
unattentive  eares  :  and  without  glossing  or  expound- 
ing my  selfe.  What  is  he,  that  would  not  rather 
not  be  read  at  all,  then  read  in  drowsie  and  cursorie 
manner :  NUdl  est  tarn  utile,  quod  in  transitu  prosit. 
There  is  nothing  so  profitable,  that  being  ^'gftily  past 
over,  will  doe  good.  If  to  take  bookes  in  hand  were 
to  learne  them :  and  if  to  see  were  to  view  them ; 
and  if  to  runne  them  over  were  to  seize  upon  them, 
I  should  be  to  blame,  to  make  my  selfe  altogether  so 
ignorant  as  I  say.  Since  I  cannot  stay  the  readers 
attention  by  the  weight :  Maiico  male,  if  I  happen  to 
stay  him  by  my  intricate  confusion :  yea  but  he  will 
afterward  repent,  that  ever  he  ammused  himselfe 
about  it.  You  say  true,  but  hee  shall  have  ammused 
liimselfe  upon  it.  And  tliere  be  humors,  to  whom 
understanding  causeth  disdaine,  who  because  they 
sliall  not  know  what  I  meane  will  esteeme  race 
the  better,  and  will  conclude  the  mystery  and  depth 
of  my  sense  by  the  obscuritie ;  Which,  to  speafce  in 
good  earnest,  I  hate  as  death,  and  would  shuone  it, 
if  I  could  avoide  my  selfe.  Aristotle  vauntetb  in 
some  place  to  affect  the  same.  A  vicious  affectation. 
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^  PoKoniuch  K.S  the  often  breakin>{  of  my  chapters,  CHAPmt" 
|I  so  much  used  in  the  beginning  of  my  booke,  "^, 
paeenied  lo  interrupt  nttentiun  l)cfore  it  be  conceived :  Of  V 
'"i^isdaining  for  so  httle  a  while  to  collect  and  there 
IWat  it  selfe :  I  have  betaken  my  selfe  to  frame  them 
idonger;  as  requiring  proposition  and  assigned  Icasure. 
■^"^  such  an  occupation  he  to  whom  you  will  not 
jit  one  hourc,  you  will  allow  him  nothing.  And 
1  doe  nought  for  him,  for  whom  you  doe,  but  in 
some  otlier  thing.  Sithence  perodvcnture  I 
rticularly  tied  and  precisely  vowed,  to  s-pcake 
ves,  to  spcake  confusedly,  to  speake  discrep- 
therefore  hate  this  trouble- feast  reason ; 
extravigant  projects,  which  so  much 
IS  life,  and  these  so  subtle  opinions,  if 
lavc  any  truth ;  I  dccme  it  ovcr-deare,  and  find 
>  incommodious.  On  the  other  side,  I  labour  to 
forth  vanitie  and  make  sottishnesse  to  prevaile 
it  bring  nic  any  pleasure.  And  without  so  nicely 
atrolling  them,  1  follow  mine  owne  natural]  in- 
tions.  1  have  elsewhere  scene  some  houses 
,  statues  overthrownc,  both  of  heaven  and  of 
But  men  be  alwaies  one.  All  that  is  true: 
.  1  can  not  so  often  sunay  the  vast  toombe 
Cilie  so  great,  so  populous  and  so  puissant, 
k  often  amnire  and  reverence  the  same.  The 
I  remembrance  of  evi/lt  u  recommended  unto 
'  have  I  from  my  infancie  beene  bred  and 
p  with  these  :  I  have  had  knowledge  of  the 
■  Rome,  long  time  before  I  had  notice  of 
!  of  my  house.  I  knew  the  Capitotl,  and  its 
rmc,  before  1  knew  iMUvre.  the  pallace  of  our 
I  in  Paris ;  and  the  River  TUter.  before  Scytte. 
more  remcmbn-d  and  thought  upon  the 
I  and  conditions  of  Lueii/Iiu.  MeteliuM  and 
,  of  any  of  our  country-uieii.  They  arc 
id  so  is  my  fatlicr.  as  fully  as  tliey :  and 
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■CHAPTER  is  as  distant  from  me  and  life  in  eighteene  yeeres  as 
_  they  were  in  sixteeiie  hundred :  Whose  memorie, 
mitie  amitie,  and  societie,  I,  notwithstanding  omit  not  to 
continue,  to  embrace  and  converse  withall :  with  a 
perfect  and  most  Uvely  union.  Vea  of  mine  owdc 
inchnation,  I  am  more  officious  toward  the  deceased. 
They  can  no  longer  helpe  themselves ;  but  (as  nie 
seemeth)  they  require  so  much  the  more  my  ayde: 
There  is  Gratitude,  and  there  appeareth  she  in  her 
perfect  lustre.  A  benefit  is  lesse  richly  assigned, 
where  retrogradation  and  reflexion  is.  Arcesilaus 
going  to  visit  Ctesibius  that  was  sicke,  and  findiog 
him  in  very  poore  pHght,  faire  and  softly  thrust 
some  money  under  his  boulster,  which  he  gave  him: 
And  concealing  it  from  him,  left  and  gave  him  also 
a  quittance  for  ever  being  beholding  to  him.  Such 
as  have  at  any  time  deserved  friendship  or  love  or 
thanks  at  my  hands,  never  lost  in  the  same,  by  being 
no  longer  with  me.  I  have  better  paid  and  more 
carefully  rewarded  them,  being  absent  and  when  they 
least  thought  of  it.  I  speake  more  kindely  and 
affectionately  of  my  friends,  when  there  is  least 
meanes,  that  ever  it  shall  come  to  their  eares. 
I  have  heretofore  undergone  a  hundred  quarrels 
for  the  defence  of  Pompcy  and  Brutus  his  cause. 
This  acquaintance  continueth  to  this  day  betweene 
us.  Even  of  prescni  things,  ivee  have  no  other  hoide, 
but  by  our  fantazie.  Perceiving  my  selfe  unfit  and 
unprofitable  for  this  age,  I  cast  my  selfe  to  that 
other ;  And  am  so  besotted  with  it  that  the  state 
of  the  said  ancient,  free,  just  and  florishing  Rome, 
(for  I  neither  love  the  birth  nor  like  the  old  age 
of  the  same)  doth  interest,  conceme  and  passiooate 
me.  And  tlierefore  can  I  not  so  often  looke  into 
the  situation  of  tlieir  streets  and  houses,  and  those 
wondrous-strange  mines,  that  may  be  said  to  reach 
down  to  the  Antipodes,  but  so  often  must  I  ammuse 
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f  selfe  on  them.  Is  it  nature  or  by  the  ermr  of  chafthi 
itasie.  that  the  seeing  of  places,  wee  know  to  have  .  _ 
ene  frequented  or  inhabitwi  by  men,  whose  memory  Of  Vmih* 
esteemed  or  mentioned  in  stories,  doth  in  !iome 
rt  move  and  Ktirre  us  up  as  much  or  more,  than 
e  hearing  of  their  noble  direds,  or  reading  of  their 
mpositions?  Tanta  lis  admmiiliatm  iriest  in  IvciJi: 
f  id  auidem  in  hoc  urbc  injinilum  ;  quncunque  enim 
rrdtmur,  in  aliquam  fustoriam  vestigium  ponimut 
ic  s.  De  I'^n.).  So  great  a  potcer  of  admonition 
in  the  xrrif  piaee.  And  that  in  thiji  Citi/  is  most 
}mte,  for  zvnieh  icaif  soeirr  xve  walke,  we  set  our 
'e  u/w/n  some  History.  I  am  much  delighted  with 
consideration  of  their  countenance,  port  and 
its.  I  ruminate  those  glorious  names  be- 
teeth,  and  make  mine  eares  to  ring  with 
of  them.  Ego  illos  veneror,  et  tantis 
_  temper  assurgo.      I  do   reverence  them, 

al  their  names  I  do  rise  and  make  curtexie :  Of 
but  in  some  sort  great,  strange  and  admirable, 
admire  tlietr  common  parts.  I  could  wish  to  see 
waike  and  sup{>e  to^^etlier,  and  hcare  their 
rses.  1 1  were  I  ngratitude  to  despise,  and 
i|Hetie  to  neglect  the  rcliijucs  or  images  of  so 
nj  excellent,  honest  good  men,  and  thercwithall 
valiant,  which  I  have  scene  live  and  die:  And 
their  examples,  had  we  the  wit  or  grace 
them,  affoord  us  so  many  notable  in- 
And  Home  as  it  stands  now,  descr\-eth 
:  Confederated  so  long  since,  and  sharing 
our  Crownc  of  France:  Being  the  only 
and  univcrsall  Citic:  The  Suveraigne 
!  tlterein  commanding,  is  likewtM;  knowne 
in  divers  other  places.  It  is  tlie  cliiefe 
itan  Citie  of  all  Christian  nations :  Both 
and  Spaniards  and  all  men  else  are  there  at 
To  be  a  Prince  of  that  state,  a  man  needs 
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HAPTER  but  be  of  Christen  dome,  where  ever  it  be  seated. 
There's  no  place  here  on  earth,  that  the  Heavens 
have  embraced  with  such  influence  of  favors 
and  grace,  and  with  such  constancie:  Even  her 
mine  is  glorious  with  renowne,  and  swolne  with 
glorie. 

Laudandi)  preciosior  ndnu. 

Ev'n 
Byr 

Low-levelled  as  she  lieth,  and  even  in  the  tombe 
of  hir  glory,  she  yet  reserveth  the  lively  image  and 
regardfull  niarkes  of  Empire.  Ut  palam  sit  una  w 
loco  gaudentis  opus  esse  uaturtB.  So  as  it  is  ckare, » 
one  place  is  set-forth  the  rcorke  of  ruiture  in  her  JolB^- 
Some  one  would  blame  himselfe,  yea  and  mutinie,  to 
feele  himselfe  tickled  with  so  vaine  a  pleasure.  Our 
humors  are  not  over-vaine,  that  be  pleasant.  What- 
soever tliey  be,  that  constantly  content  a  man  capable 
of  common  understanding,  I  could  not  finde  in  my 
heart  to  moane  or  pitty  him.  I  am  much  beholding 
to  fortune,  inasmuch  as  untill  this  day,  she  hath  com- 
mitted nothing  outragiously  against  me,  or  imposed 
any  thing  upon  me,  that  is  beyond  my  strength,  or 
that  I  could  not  well  beare.  It  is  not  haply  ha 
custome,  to  suffer  such  as  are  not  importunate  tf 
over  busie  with  hir,  to  live  in  peace, 

Quanta  qiasijue  tibi  pliira  negaveril, 
A  Diit  plura  feret,  nil  cupievlium, 
Nuduf  castra  pelo,  miiUa  peletilibus, 
De*unt  muUa. 

— HoR.  Car.  iii.  Od.  xvi.  21,  4«. 

The  more  that  men  shall  to  themselves  denie. 
The  more  the  gods  will  give  them :  threetl-bare  ll 
Follow  the  campe  of  them  that  nought  desire. 
They  still  want  much,  that  still  doe  much  require 
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r  If  she  continue  so,  I  shall  depart  very  well  content 
f  and  salisficd. 


Wore  thui  will  Mrrr,  to  have 
Of  Oods  I  doc  not  cnve. 


«/„._0«D,  Mttam.  a.  140. 


Tb«  rmt  I  tloe  commit 
To  Fortaae  (u  la  ftt> 


But  beware  the  shocke :  Thoiuandx  nascary  in  the 
haven,  and  arc  cast  atcay  t/a'ng-  neerest  komr.  I  am 
easily  comforted  with  wliat  stiall  happen  here  when 
I  am  gone.     Thinss  present  trouble  me  sufficiently, 

(ind  set  me  Uiorowly  a  worke. 
Becides.  I  am  not  tied  with  that  strong  bond, 
wfaidi  some  say,  bindes  men  to  future  times,  by  the 
children  bearing  their  names,  and  succeeding  tlieni  in 
boooni:  And  being  so  much  to  be  desired,  it  may  be 
I  shall  wish  fur  tliem  so  much  the  lesse.  I  am  by 
mjr  sdfe  but  overmuch  tied  unto  the  world,  and 
bftned  unto  life :  I  am  pleased  to  be  in  Fortunes 
bold  by  the  circumstances  properly  necessary  to  my 
■tate.  without  enlarging  her  jurisdiction  upon  me 
hy  other  waves :  And  I  never  thought,  that  to  be 
rithout  children,  were  a  defect,  able  to  make  mans 
ife  lessc  comptcat  and  Ics-sc  contented.  A  barren 
'  ~  e  or  sterill  vacation,  have  also  their  peculiar  com- 
Chiidren  are  in  the  number  of  things,  that 
I  noi  greaUu  bee  desired ;  npedalhf  in  these  cor- 
ml  deaes,  wherein  it  would  be  to  hard  a  matter  to 
r  them  good.  Botm,jttm  nee  tuuci  Ucet  it  a  comqAa 
We  canmtt  now  hm*e  good  thtnga  to 
\  OM  grtnc,  the  seeds  are  to  corrupt.  Vet  nave 
'  jtMt  cause  to  moane  them,  that  having  once 
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JHAPTER  gotten,  lose  them  untimely.  He  who  left  me  my 
'^  house  in  charge,  considering  my  humor,  which  was 
litie  to  stay  at  home  so  little,  fore-saw  I  should  be  the 
overthrow  of  it.  He  was  deceived :  I  am  now  as 
I  came  unto  it,  if  not  somewhat  better.  And  that, 
mthout  any  Office  or  ChurchUving ;  which  are  no 
small  helps.  As  for  other  matters,  if  Fortune  have 
ofFred  me  no  violent  or  extraordinary  ofiFence,  so  hath 
she  not  shewed  me  any  gi-eat  favour  or  extraordinarj' 
grace.  Whatsoever  I  have  belonging  to  it,  that  may 
properly  be  termed  her  gifts,  was  there  before  1  came 
unto  it ;  yea  and  a  hundred  yeeres  before.  I  parti- 
cularly enjoy  no  essentiall  good,  or  possesse  no  solid 
benefit,  that  I  owe  unto  her  liberahtie :  Indeed  she 
hath  bestowed  some  wind-puffl  favours  upon  rae, 
which  may  rather  be  termed  titular  and  honourable 
in  shew,  then  in  substance,  or  materiall ;  And  which, 
in  good  truth,  she  hath  not  granted,  but  oflered  me. 
God  he  knowes,  to  me,  who  am  altogether  materiall : 
not  satisfied  but  with  realitie,  which  must  also,  be 
massie  and  substantial! :  And  who,  if  I  durst  confesse 
it,  would  not  thinke  avarice  much  lesse  excusable 
then  ambition :  nor  griefe  lesse  evitable,  then  shame : 
nor  health  lesse  desirable,  then  learning :  or  riches, 
lesse  to  be  wished,  then  nobilitie.  Amongst  bei 
vaine  favours,  I  have  none  doth  so  much  please  my 
fond  selfe-pleasing  conceit,  as  an  authenticke  Bull 
charter  or  patent  of  denizonship  or  borgeouship  of 
Rome,  which  at  my  last  being  there,  was  granted  tnc 
by  the  whole  Senate  of  that  Citie :  garish  and  trimly 
adorned  with  goodly  Scales,  and  written  in  feire 
golden  letters ;  bestowed  upon  me  with  all  gracious 
and  free  liberalitie.  And  forsomuch  as  they  are  com- 
monly conferred  in  divers  stiles,  more  or  lesse  favour- 
able :  and  that  before  I  had  ever  scene  any,  I  would 
have  beene  glad  to  have  had  but  a  pateme  or 
formular  of  one,  I  will  for  the  satisfaction  of  any. 
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if  he  fortune  to  be  posscssw]  Mrith  such  a  curioxitie  craptsr 
as  mine,  here  set  tlown  the  true  copy  or  transcript       ^ 
of  it :  and  thus  it  is.  or  Vm 

Quod    HarativJt     Marimun,     Martiua     Cechui, 
Alexander   Mutiu,  alnift   urbh  cottservaiores 
de     Ilbatrissimo    viro     Mirhaek-     Montana, 
Equite  fancti  MicbaeUs.  et  d  Cttbiatlo  Regit 
,  CHrutianitximi,  Romana   civittite  donando,  ad 

SenaiutH   retuJerunt,   S.P.Q.R.   de  at   re  ita 
fieri  ccfuntit. 


''  veteri  more  et  instit-uio  cupidc  illi  ■ 
t  nucepli  tint,  qui  viriute  av  nMlitate  prte- 
gno  RnpubticiF  nostra!  itsni  atque  ornamento 
vet  ex»e  aliquando  potsent :  No*  foqjorum 
im  exemplo  ati/ue  auctoritate  permoti,  preela- 
t  hanc  Cotumetudinem  nobis  imitandam  ac  Mervan- 
L  Sunt  Jbre  censemus.  Quamobrem  ciim  llhutriMianmM 
I  Midia^  Montantu  Eiptea  mncti  Mtchaeliji,  et  h  cubi- 
Icu/d  Regis  Christiamssimi  :  Romani  nontiids  Hudtoti*- 
)  jrmur.  et  familtfr  lautie  atque  splendorr  et  propriit 
viriutum  mentis  dignissimus  tit,  qui  tummo  Senatvt 
t  J^^mUque  Romani  ,judivio  ac  studio  in  Romanam 
I  CSvilatem  adseiscatur,  piacere  Senatui  P.Q.R.  IBut- 
'  atuum  Micbaelem  Montanum  rebiu  omnibut  orna- 
um,  atque  huic  inrlyto  Poptiio  cbarittimum, 
posterosque,  in  Rom,  civitatem  adtcribt,  or- 
ue,  omnimit  et  premUs  et  honoribtu,  quibut  ilU 
tr,  qui  Cives  pairitiiipte  Romani  ruUi  out  jure 
facti  runt,  in  quo  ce/uere  Senatum  P.Q.R. 
I  tarn  illi  .hit  Clvitatit  largiri  quitm  debitum 
J  neque  magit  heneficium  dare  quam  ad  in 
\qmlu3c  Gvitatis  munere  acciviendo,i'  ^ 
ornamento    atrnte    Xonore 


i 


ilM   ioaam   ornamento    attpte  _ 

\  quidem  S.C.  auctoritatem  Odem  GmtervatoreM 
■  &natut  P.Q.R.  tcriba*  in  acta  referri  aique  in 
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CHAPTER  Capitolii  curia  seinari,  privilegiumffue  kupismodi ^jieri. 
_^       soatogjie  itrbis  aigillo   communtji,  airarunt.     Aniw 
orvwiitic     ab  urhe   condito    CXjCCCXXXI.  post    Christum 
natum  M.D.  Lxxxl.  111.  Idiis  Martii. 

Horatius  Fitscus  sacri  S.P.Q.R.  scriba. 
Vincent.  Martholus  sacri  S.P.Q.R.  scriba. 


AT  the  motion  of  Horatius  Maxtvius,  Martim 
Cecius,  Alexmider  Jyfutus,  who  are  Conservators  of 
this  beautifull  Cittie  concerning  the  endenixing  and 
making  Cittizen  of  Rome  the  noble  Gentleman 
Michael  de  Montaigne,  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  Michaell,  and  one  of  the  Chamber  of  the  most 
Christian  King,  the  Senate  and  people  of  Roine 
thought  good  thereof  thus  to  [enact].  Whereas  by 
the  antient  custome  and  good  order,  they  have  ever 
and  with  good  will  been  entertained,  who  excelling 
in  vertue  and  nobilitie  have  been,  or  at  any  time 
might  be  of  any  great  use  or  ornament  unto  our 
common  -  weale  :  \Vee,  mooved  by  example  JUid 
authoritie  of  our  Auncesters,  decree.  That  this 
notable  custome,  by  us  should  be  ensued  and  ob- 
served. Wherefore,  sithence  the  riglit  Noble  Mickad 
de  Montaigne,  Knight  of  Saint  Michaels  Order,  and 
one  of  the  chamber  of  the  most  Christian  King,  both 
is  most  affectionate  unto  the  Roman  name,  and  by 
the  commendations  and  splendor  of  his  pedegree, 
as  also  by  the  merits  of  his  proper  vertues,  most 
worthe  to  be  adopted  and  inserted  into  the  Romane 
Cittie  with  a  special!  judgement  and  good  will  of 
the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  It  pleaseth  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome  that  the  right  noble 
Michael  dc  Montaigne,  adorned  in  all  complements, 
and  well-beloved  of  this  famous  Communaltie,  both 
himselfe  and  his  successours  should  be  ascribed  and 
enfranchized  into  this  Romane  Cittie,  and  be  graced 
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with  a\  rewards  and  honours,  which  they  enjoy,  who  chaptcb" 
either  have  been  borne,  or  elected,  either  Citizen  or  .'* 
Noble  men  of  Rome.  Wherein  the  Senate  and  or  v 
people  doe  decree.  That  they  doe  not  so  much 
vouchsafe  him  the  right  of  their  Citic,  as  give  him 
that  is  due  unto  him.  nor  doe  they  ratlier  give  him 
a  l»cnefitc,  then  receive  it  of  him.  who  by  accepting 
this  gift  of  the  Cittie,  doth  countenance  the  Cittie 
with  a  singular  ornament  and  honour.  Which  Act 
Mid  authoritie  of  the  Senates  Decree:  the  said  Con- 
servators caused  by  the  Clcark«i  of  the  Senate  and 
people  to  be  rcgistred  and  laid-up  in  the  Capitoll 
Court,  and  this  I'rivilcdge  to  Iw  made  and  signed 
with  the  Cities  usuall  Scale.  In  the  ycare  since 
the  building  of  the  Citie  CX^CCCXXXI.  after 
t  birth  of  Christ  a  tliousand  nve  hundred  eiglity 
Mpod  one :  the  Ides  of  March. 

Horatiiu  F'ttscun,  and  Finccnt  Marthobtt 
Clark*  of  the  sacred  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome. 


Being  neither  Durgeois  nor  Denizon  of  any  Citic. 
am  well  pleased  to  bee  so,  of  the  noblest  and 
latest  that  ever  was  heretofore,  or  ever  shall  be 
If  others  did  so  attentively  consider  and 
Tay  themselves  as  1  doe,  they  shall  as  I  doe. 
finde  themselves  full  of  inanitie,  fondncsse  or  vaniU*. 
I  can  not  be  rid  of  it.  except  I  rid  and  quit  my  seUe. 
Wee  arc  all  possessed  and  overwhelmed  therewith, 
■■  well  one  as  the  other.  But  such  as  have  a  feeling 
of  H,  have  Mnnewhat  the  )>etter  bargaine :  And  yet 
I  am  not  sure  of  it.  This  common  opinion  and 
■  lllflir  custome,  to  looke  and  marke  elsewhere  then 
oa  onr  selves,  hath  well  provided  for  our  aJfaires. 
:  ii  an  object  full-fraught  with  discontent,  wherein 
e  aee  ooUuog  but  miscrie  and  vanitie.    To  th'  end 
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CHAPTER  we  should  not  wholly  be  discomforted.  Nature  1 
'"  very  fitly  cast  the  action  of  our  sight  outward  :  fVee 
goe  forrcard  according  to  the  streame,  but  to  tume 
our  course  backe  to  our  selves,  is  a  patnefuU  motion : 
the  sea  likewise  is  troubled,  raging  and  disquieted, 
when  t'is  turned  and  driven  into  it  selfe.  Observe 
(saitli  every  one)  the  motions  and  bransles  of  the 
heavens :  take  a  survay  of  all :  the  quarrell  of  this 
man,  the  pulse  of  that  man,  and  anothers  last  testa- 
ment :  to  conclude,  behold  and  marke  ever,  high 
or  low,  right  or  oblique,  before  or  behind  you.  It 
was  a.  paradoxal!  conimandement,  which  the  God 
of  Delphos  laid  heeretofore  upon  us;  saying:  F'ieic 
your  selves  within  ;  know  your  selves  ;  and  kecpe  you 
to  your  selves :  Your  rainde  and  your  will,  which 
elsewhere  is  consumed,  bring  it  unto  it  selfe  againe: 
you  scatter,  you  stragle,  you  stray,  and  you  distract 
yourselves:  call  your  selves  home  againe;  rowze 
and  uphold  your  selves:  you  are  betrayed,  you  are 
spoiled  and  dissipated ;  your  selves  are  stolen  and 
taken  from  your  selves.  Scest  thou  not  how  all 
this  universe  holdeth  all  his  sights  compelled  inward, 
and  his  eyes  open  to  contemplate  it  selfe  ?  Both 
inward  and  outward  it  is  ever  vanitie  for  thee;  but 
so  much  lesse  vanitie,  by  how  much  lesse  it  is  ex- 
tended. Except  thy  selfe,  Oh  man,  {said  that  God) 
every  thing  doth  first  seeke  and  study  it  selfe,  and 
according  to  it's  neede  hath  limits  to  her  travells, 
and  bounds  to  her  desires.  There's  not  one  so 
shallow,  so  empty,  and  so  needy  as  thou  art  who 
embracest  the  whole  world :  Thou  art  the  Scrutator 
without  knowledg,  the  magistrate  without  jurisdic* 
tion ;  and  when  all  is  done,  the  vice  of  the  play^ 
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THE  TENTH   CHAPTER 

How  one  ought  to  goi'trnf  hu  will 

r^ard  of  tlie  common  sOTt  of  men. 
few  things  touch  me.  or  (to  speake 
properly)  sway  nic :  For  it  Ls  reason 
they  touch,  so  they  possesse-us  not. 
I  have  RTcat  nctdc,  botli  bv  Ktudy 
_  and  discourse,  to  enerease  this  privi- 

of  insensibilitie,  which  i<*  nattirally  crept  farre 
into  me.  I  am  nut  wedde<i  unto  many  things,  and 
hy  consequeDce.  not  piissionate  of  them.  I  have  my 
nght  deare,  but  tied  to  few  objects  :  My  senses  ddi- 
eate  uid  gentle ;  but  my  apprehension  and  apphca- 
hard  and  dull :  1  engage  my  sclfc  with  difticutty. 
As  mueli  as  I  can,  I  employ  my  sclfc  wholly  to  my 
aelfe.  And  in  this  verii-  subject,  1  would  willingly 
iMidlc  and  uphold  my  idfection,  lest  it  be  too  farre 
plunged  therein  ;  Seemg  it  is  a  Subject  I  posscsse  at 
the  mercy  of  oUiers,  and  over  wtiich  fortune  hath 
iDorr  interest  then  my  sclfe.  So  as  even  in  my 
health,  which  I  so  much  cstccmc,  it  were  requisite 
not  to  desire,  nor  so  carefully  to  seeke  it,  as  thereby 
I  might  light  upon  intollerable  diseases.  IVc  must 
wiodenUc  our  teiva,  //ehctarl  the  hate  of  painr,  and  tJte 
hoe  of  pieoMure.  Plato  sets  downe  a  meane  course 
of  life  betweene  both.  Hut  to  alfcctions  that  distraet 
me  from  my  selfe,  and  divert  me  elsewhere :  surely. 
to  such  I  oppose  my  selfe  with  all  my  force.  Mine 
o|iinion  is,  that  one  sliould  lend  hiniwlfc  to  others, 
and  not  give  himselfe  but  to  himselfe.  Were  my 
wil  easie  to  engage  or  apply  it  sclfc.  I  could  not 
eontinue  :  I  am  over  tender  botli  by  nature  and  cus- 
^tome. 
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Avoiding  a-ctive  busiaesse. 
And  borne  to  secure  idlenesse. 

Contested  and  obstinate  debates,  which  in  the  end 
would  give  mine  adversaria  advantage,  the  issue 
which  would  make  my  earnest  pursuit  ashamed, 
would  perchance  torment  mee  cruelly.  If  I  vexed 
as  other  men,  my  soule  should  never  have  strength 
to  beare  th"  alaroms  and  emotions,  that  follow  such 
as  embrace  much.  She  would  presently  be  displaced 
by  this  intestine  agitation.  If  at  any  time  I  hare 
beene  urged  to  the  managing  of  strange  affaires,  I 
have  promised  to  undertake  them  with  my  hand,  but 
not  with  my  lungs  and  liver  ;  to  charge,  and  not  to 
incorporate  them  into  me,  to  have  a  care,  but  nothing 
at  all  to  be  over  passionate  of  them  :  I  looke  to  them, 
but  I  hatch  them  not.  I  worke  enough  to  dispose 
and  direct  the  domesticall  troubles  within  mine  owne 
entrailes  and  veines,  without  harbouring,  or  importune 
my  selfe  with  any  forraine  employments :  And  am 
sufficiently  interessed  with  my  proper,  naturall  and 
essentiall  affaires,  without  seeking  others  businesses. 
Such  as  know  how  much  they  owe  to  themselves ; 
and  how  many  offices  of  their  owne  they  are  bound 
to  performe,  shall  finde  that  nature  hath  given  them 
this  commission  fully  ample  and  nothing  idle.  Thw 
hast  busiiiesse  enough  ivithin  thy  selfe,  therefore  stray 
not  abroad:  Men  give  themselves  to  hire.  Their 
faculties  are  not  their  own,  but  theirs  to  whom  tbey 
subject  themselves ;  their  inmates,  and  not  them- 
selves, are  within  them.  This  common  humour  doth 
not  please  me.  We  should  thriftily  husband  our 
mindes  liberty,  and  never  engage  it  but  upon  just 
occasions,  which  if  we  judge  impartially,  are  very  few 
in  number.  Looke  on  such  as  suffer  themselTes  to 
be  transported  and  swayed,  they  doe  it  every  wiieR 
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In  little  us  well  ns  in  great  matters ;  to  that  which  CHAPTm 
concemeth,  as  casic  as  to  that  which  toucheth  tlicm        _^ 
[_  aoL      They  thrust  themselves  indifTerently  into  all  How  aoc 
IS,  and  are  without  life,  if  without  tumultuary  r^Tl'  "* 
^tAtion.     In  itegutitK  mint,  negotii  vawta.     t'heif  are  win 
•  that  they  maif  not  be  idie,  or  else  in  action  for 
'  acHont  take.     They  sccke  workc  but  to  be  working. 
I  It  is  not  so  much  because  they  will  goe,  as  for  thiu 
^tiiey  cannot  stand  still.    Much   like   to  a   rowling- 
le,  which  never  stayes  untill  it  came  to  a  lying 
To  some   men,  employment    is    a   marke  of 
■ncic  and  a   badge   of  dignity.     Their  spirits 
■edte  rest  in  action,  as  infants  i-epose  in  the  cradle. 
ThcT  may   be   said,  to   be  as   serviceable  to  their 
>  importunate  to  themselves.     No  man  dis' 
t  his  many  to  others  but  every  one  his  life  and 
We  are  not  so  prodigall  of  any  thing,  as  of 
Fwhereof  to  he  covetous  would  be  both  com- 
blc  and  profitable  for  us.      1  follow  a  cicane 
otrary  course,  I  am  of  another  complexion  :  I  stay 
t  home  and  looke  to  my  selfe.     Wnat  I  wish-for, 
I  oonunonly  desire  the  same  but  niitdely.  and  desire 
batUttle:  so  likewise  I  scldonie  employ  and  <]uietij 
embusie  my  selfe.     What  ever  they  intend  and  act, 
they  do  it  with  all  their  will  and  vehemency.     There 
are   so    many    dangerous    steps,   that    for   the   mote 
,  wee  must  somewhat  slightly  and  superfici- 
;  through  the  world,  and  not  force  it.     i^ea- 
tlfe  is  painefuU  in  it's  height. 

-^HoB-  Cw.  H.  Od.  (.  T. 

You  pMK  throuith  lire  (Uiougb  oiwfiaid) 
Under  deoeltfull  ulm  UkL 

The  towne   counscll  of   Bourdeaux   chose   me 
•  of  tbeir  City,  being  farre  from  France,  but 
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HAPTER  further  from  any  such  thought.  1  excused  my  selfe 
and  would  have  avoided  it.  But  they  told  mee  1 
was  to  blame ;  the  more,  because  the  Kings  com- 
is  mandement  was  also  employed  therein.  It  is  a 
charge,  should  seeme  so  much  the  more  goodly,  be- 
cause it  hath  neither  fee  nor  reward,  other  then  the 
honour  in  the  execution.  It  lasteth  two  yeares,  but 
may  continue  longer  by  a  second  election,  which 
seldome  hapneth.  To  me  it  was,  and  never  bad 
been  but  twice  before ;  Some  yeares  past  the  L#ord 
of  lAnisac;  and  lately  to  the  Lord  of  lUron,  Marshall 
of  FraTice.  In  whose  place  I  succeeded ;  and  left 
mine  to  the  Lord  of  Matigon,  likewise  Marshall  of 
France.     Glorious  by  so  noble  an  assistance. 


Uterque  bonus  pacU  bellique  minisler, 

Both,  both  in  peace  and  warre. 
Right  serviceable  are. 


nn  hv    ' 


Fortune  would  have  a  share  in  my  promotion  hf 
this  particular  circumstance,  which  shee  of  her  owne 
added  thereunto;  not  altogether  vaine.  For  Alex- 
ander disdained  the  Corintliian  Ambassadors,  who 
offred  him  the  freedome  and  Burgeoise  of  their  Citie, 
but  when  they  told  him  that  Bacchus  and  HercuUt 
were  likewise  in  their  registers,  hee  kindly  thanked 
them  and  accepted  tlieir  offer.  At  my  first  arrivall, 
I  faithfully  disciphered  and  conscientiously  displaied 
ray  selfe,  such  as  I  am  indeede :  without  memorie, 
without  diligence,  without  experience  and  without 
sufRciencie,  so  likewise  without  hatred,  without  am- 
bition, covetousnesse  and  witliout  violence :  that  so 
they  might  be  duly  instructed  what  service  they 
might,  or  hope,  or  except  at  my  hands.  And  forso- 
niuch  as  the  knowledge  they  had  of  my  deceased 
father,  and  the  honour  they  bare  unto  his  memory- 
had  mooved  tliem  to  chuse  me  to  that  dignitie,  I 
told  them  plainly,  I  should  be  verie  sorie,  that  117 
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[thing]  should  worke  such  an  opinion  in  my  will,  es  CMAPm 
Iheir  affaires  and  Citic  had  done  in  my  fathers,  while        ^ 
he  held  tiie  said  government,  whcreunto  they  had  Howmw 
called  me.     I  remembrcd  to  have  seene  him.  being  ^"JSTfcii 
an    infant,  and  he  an  old    man,  his   mindc  cruelly  wui 
turmoiled   with    tlie    publike    toile.   forgetting   the 
sweet    aire    of    his    ownc    house,    whereimto    the 
weakenes   of  his   age    had    long    l>efore   tied    him. 
Delecting  the  care  of  his   health  and  family,  in  m 
maner  despising  his  life,  which  as  one  engaged  for 
tbem,  he  niueh  endangered,  riding  long  and  uainefull 
)oumics  for  them.    Such  a  one  was  he :  which  humor 
proceeded  from  the   bountie  and  goodnesse  of  his 
nature.     Never  was  minde  more  charitable  or  more 

npular.  This  course,  which  I  commend  in  others, 
ove  not  to  follow :  Neither  am  I  without  excuse. 
He  had  heard,  that  a  man  mtutt  forget  himsclj'e  for 
Au  neifikhour :  that  in  retpt'ct  of  the  fjencraU,  the 
partivuhr  tviu  not  to  be  refS'iirded,  Most  of  the 
world&-rules  and  precepts  hold  tliis  traine,  to  drive 
us  out  of  our  selves  into  the  wide  world,   to  the 

tnc  of  publike  societie.  They  presumed  to  worke 
a  goodfy  effect  in  distracting  and  withdrawing  us 
from  our  selves :  supposing  wee  were  by  a  natural! 
instinet,  too-tuo  much  tied  unto  it :  and  to  tliu  end 
have  not  spared  to  say  any  thing.  For  to  the  wise 
it  is  no  novelty,  to  preach  things  as  they  ser\'e,  and 
not  as  they  are.  Truth  hath  her  lets,  discommodities 
■id  [incompatibilities]  with  us.  Wee  [must]  ofteo 
decdx''e  others,  lest  we  beguile  our  selves.  And  sede 
our  eyes,  and  dull  our  understanding,  thereby  to 
repairc  and  amend  them.  Imj)cnti  enim  jutiifant,  et 
qui  frefpirnitT  in  hoc  ipmiin  faUcndi  irunt,  vc  errcnt. 
ror  unskUfnH  mm  fudge,  n-^o  mtist  often  net  thrrc' 
Jarr  he  luxtii-'ed,  lest  thi'tj  crn-e  and  bee  deceiird. 
When  they  prescribe  us,  to  love  three,  fourc  yea 
"  '  degrees  of  things  before  our  selves,  they  pre* 
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CHAPTER  sent  us  with  the  Arte  of  shooters,  who  to  come  neere 
^  the  marke  take  their  aime  far  above  the  same.  To 
Howooe  fnake  a  crooked  sticke  straight^  we  bend  it  the  coih 
^Swmt^  truTy  way.  I  suppose  that  in  the  [TempleJ  of  Palbit 
win  as  we  see  in  all  other  religions,  they  had  some  appar- 

ant  mysteries,  of  which  they  made  shew  to  aU  the 
people,  and  others  more  high  and  secret,  to  be  im- 
parted onely  to  such  as  were  professed.     It  is  likely, 
that  the  true  point  of  friendship,  which  every  nun 
oweth  to  himselfe,  is  to  be  foimd  in  these.     Not  i 
false  amitie,  which  makes  us  embrace  glory,  know- 
ledge, riches,  and  such  like,  with  a  principaU  and 
immoderate  affection,  as  members  of  our  beu^ ;  nor 
an  effeminate  and  indiscreet  friendship;    \^erdn 
hapneth  as  to  the  Ivie,  which  corrupts  and  mines 
the  wals  it  claspeth :  But  a  sound  and  regular  amity, 
equally  profitable  and   pleasant.     Who   so    under- 
standeth  all  her  duties  and  exerciseth  them,  hee  is 
rightly  endenized  in  the  Muses  cabinet:  Hee  hath 
attained  the  type  of  humane  Wisedome   and  the 
perfection  of  our  happinesse.     This  man  knowing 
exactly  what  hee  oweth  to  himselfe,  findeth,  that  he 
ought  to  employ  the  use  of  other  men  and  of  the 
world  unto  himselfe;  which  to  performe,  he  must 
contribute  the  duties  and  offices  that  concerne  him 
unto  publike  societie.     He  that  lives  not  somewhat  to 
otherSy  liveth  little  to  Jumselfe.     Qiii  sibi  amicus  estj 
scito  hunc  amicum   omnibtis  esse  (Sen.  Epist.  vi.  £); 
Me  that  is  friend  to  Mm^elfe^  know^  he  w  friend  to 
all.     The  principaU  charge  we  have,  is  every  man 
his  particular  conduct.     And  for  this  onely  wee  live 
here.     As  he   that   should  forget  to  live  well  and 
religiously,  and  by  instructing  and  directing  others 
should  thinke  himselfe  acquitted  of  his  duty,  would 
be  deemed  a  foole :  Even  so,  who  forsaketh  to  live 
healthy   and    merrily    himself,  therwith    to    serve 
another,  in  mine    opinion    taketh  a  bad  and   un- 
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natunil  course.     I  will  not.  that  in  any  char^i^  one  ci 
shall  take  in  hand,  he  rcfiLse  or  thinkc  much  of  his 
attention,  of  Uia  labour,  of  his  steps,  of  )iLs  speech,  of  Hi 
Ins  sweat,  and  if  need  he  of  liis  btood. 


Ant  ftairii 

Not  fckring  life  to  end 

For  Country  or  dc*r«  fHcnd. 

But  it  is  onely  borowcd  and  accidentally ;  The 
ininde  remaining  ever  <|uiet  and  in  health,  not  with- 
out action,  but  without  vexation  or  passion.  Simply 
to  moove  or  be  dooinj^,  ciKts  it  so  hltle,  that  even 
■leepiiig  it  is  mooving  and  dooing.  But  it  must  have 
H's  motion  witli  di^rction.  For  the  body  rccciveth 
the  charges  imposed  him,  justly  as  they  are :  But  the 
Spirit  cxtendeth  them,  and  often  to  his  hinderance 
makes  them  heavy :  giving  them  what  measure  it 
[deaseth.  Like  tilings  are  efTcc-ted  by  divers  eflorts 
■od  difTerent  contentions  of  will.  The  one  may  goe 
without  the  other.  For,  how  many  men  doe  dayly 
haianl  themselves  in  warre  which  they  regard  not. 
ftod  prcssc  into  the  danger  of  the  battells.  the  los-se 
vrtierof  shall  no  whit  breake  tlieir  next  sleep? 
MHicreas  some  man  in  his  own  house,  free  from  this 
danger,  which  he  durst  not  so  much  as  have  look't 
towards  it,  is  for  the  wars  issue  nmre  passionate,  and 
tfacrewitti  hath  his  mindc  more  perplexed,  than  the 
•ooldier,  that  therin  emptnycth  both  his  blood  and 
Ufc  I  know  how  to  deale  in  publike  charges,  with* 
CHit  dc[iarting  from  my  sclfe  [see  A'ofaj.  This 
ibarpncsse  and  violence  of  desires  hindreth  more, 
tbcn  steadc  the  conduct  of  what  we  undertake, 
fiHiiig  us  with  impatience  to  the  events,  either  oon- 


tnry  or  slow:  and   with  bittemesse  and  jealouae  ^^J 

Ilowmrd  those  with  whom  we  nt^tiate.     Wee  never         ^^H 
...     ^ 
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CHAPTER  governe  that  thing  well,  wherewith  we  are  possessed 

and  directed. 

How  one  —Maie  cvncta  minittrat 

Wghtto  Impetia. 

^^iU  Fury  and  haste  doe  lay  all  waste, 
_.                         MisplaciDg  all,  disgracing  all, 

^r        He  who  therein  employeth  but  his  judgement 

direction,  proceeds  more  cheerefully :  he  faines,  he 
yeelds,  he  deferres  at  his  pleasure  according  to  the 
occasions  of  necessity :  hee  failes  of  his  attempt, 
without  torment  or  affliction  :  ready  and  prepared 
for  a  new  enterprise.  He  marcheth  alwaies  with  the 
reines  in  his  hand.  He  that  is  besotted  with  this 
violent  and  tyrannicall  intention,  doth  necessarily 
declare  much  indiscretion  and  injustice.  The  violence 
of  his  desire  transports  him.  They  are  rash  motions, 
and  if  fortune  helpe  not  much,  of  little  fruit.  Philo- 
sophie  wills  us  to  banish  choller  in  the  punishment 
of  offences ;  not  to  the  end  revenge  should  be  more 
moderate,  but  contrary,  more  weighty  and  surely  set 
on :  wherunto  this  violence  seemeth  to  bee  a  let 
Choller  doth  not  onely  trouble,  but  wearieth  the 
executioners  amies.  This  passionate  heat  dulleth 
and  consumes  their  force.  As  in  too  much  speede, 
festinatio  tarda  est,  Mastbiesse  is  slow.  Haste  makes 
waste,  and  hinders  and  stayes  it  selfe :  Ipsa  se  veh- 
citas  impUcat ;  Swifi7iesse  etitangles  it  selfe.  As  for 
example,  according  as  by  ordinary  custome  I  per- 
ceive, covetousnesse  hath  no  greater  let,  then  it 
selfe.  The  more  violent  and  extended  it  is,  the 
lesse  effectuall  and  fruitftill.  Commonly  it  gathers 
wealth  more  speedily  being  masked  with  a  shew  of 
liberality.  A  very  honest  Gentleman  and  my  good 
friend,  was  likely  to  have  endangered  the  health  of 
his  body,  by  an  over  passionate  attention  and  eaniest 
affection  to  the  affaires  of  a  Prince,  who  was  his 
Maister.  Which  Maister  hath  thus  described  him- 
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lelfe  unto  lue :  That  is  another,  he  disccrnetli  and  c 
bath  a  feeling  of  the  burthen  of  accident>:  but  such 
as  have  no  rcuiedie,  he  presently  rcsolvcth  to  suffer  H< 
with  patience  :  For  the  rest,  after  he  hatli  appointed  *"^ 
necessary  provisions,  which  by  the  Wvacitic  and  win 
niniblencsse  of  his  wit  hee  speedily  eirccts,  hec  tJicn 
attends  the  event  with  quietnes.se.  Verily.  I  have 
scene  in  him  at  one  inhijint  a  ^^'at  carclesncsse  and 
Ubertie,  both  in  hLs  actions  an<l  countenantre :  Even 
in  important  and  difficult  affaires.  I  Hnde  him  more 
nia^^ninious  and  capable,  in  bad  then  in  good 
fortune.  His  losses  are  to  him  more  glorious,  than 
his  victories;  and  his  mourning  titan  his  triumphs. 
I  Consider  how  in  nieere  vaine  and  frivolous  uctioiu, 
'  Ba  at  ches.se,  tennis  and  such  like  sports,  this  earnest 
Mxl  violent  engaging  with  an  ambicinu.s  desire  to 
winne,  doth  presently  cast  both  minde  and  limmes 
into  disorder  and  indiscretion.  Wherein  n  man  doth 
both  dazle  his  sight  and  distemper  his  whole  body. 
Hee  who  di-ineaneth  hiniselfe  with  most  moderatioo 
both  in  winning  and  loosing,  is  e%'er  neercst  unto 
hioisetfe,  and  hath  his  wits  beiit  about  him.  The 
leue  bee  is  mooved  or  passionate  in  play,  the  more 
safely  doth  he  governe  the  same,  and  to  his  greater 
advantage.  We  hinder  the  minds  scazure  ana  hold- 
fitst.  by  giving  her  so  many  things  to  seize  upon. 
SiKne  Wee  should  onely  present  unto  her,  others 
&sten  upon  her,  and  others  incorporate  into  her. 
Sbee  nuiy  m-c  and  fecle  all  tilings,  but  must  onelv 
{cede  on  hir  selfe  :  .\nd  bee  instructed  in  that  wliich 
properly  concerneth  her.  and  which  mecrely  helongeth 
to  her  essence  and  substance.  The  laxcea  of  nature 
ttach  MM  uhat  is  jtut  and  (it  fi/r  tu.  After  the  wise- 
men  have  told  us,  that  according  to  nature  no  man 
is  indigent  or  wantcth.  and  thatcocli-oue  is  poore  but 
in  his  owne  opinion,  they  also  distinguish  subtilly. 
Ltfae  desires  proceeding  from  nature,  from  such  as 
I      vou  III.  X  8S1 
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\  CHAPTER  grow   from    the    disorders  of  our   fantasie.       Those 

T       _^  whose  end  may  be  discerned  are  meerely  hirs  :  and 

t  How  one  such  as  Hie   before    us  and  whose  end  we  cannot 

l-Sorcme'his  attaine,  are  properly  ours.      lVa7it  of  goods  may  easily 

~'"  be  cured,  but  tlie  poverty  of  the  mirvdei  is  incui-ahle. 


Nam  si,  quod  xalii  ert  homini,  id  talii  e/ite  polettet, 

Hoc  tal  erat,  iiuac,  q-utan  hoc  non  at,  tjvi  credimut  pom 

Divilitu  ulltu  animtan  mi  explere  polase  f 

If  it  might  be  enough,  that  ia  enough  for  ma 

This  were  enough,  since  it  is  not,  )iow  thinki 

Now  an^  riches  fill 

My  minde  and  greedy  will  ? 


n 


Socrates  seeing  great  store  of  riches,  Jewells  and 
pretious  stufFe  carried  in  pompe  through  the  City: 
Oh  how  many  t/arigs  (quoth  he)  doe  not  I  desire.' 
Metrodorus  lived  daily  with  the  weight  of  twelve 
ounces  of  foode  :  Epicurus  with  lesse :  Mctr-Dclet  in 
winter  lay  with  sheepe,  and  in  summer  in  the  Cloi- 
sters of  Churches.  Sufficit  ad  id  natura,  quod  potdt 
(Sen.  Epist.  xc).  Nature  is  s)tfffcient  Jor  thai  which 
it  requires.  Cleanthes  li\'ed  by  his  hands,  and  boasted, 
that  if  Cleanihes  would,  he  could  nourish  another 
Cleanthes.  If  that  which  nature  doth  exactly  aod 
originally  require  at  our  handes,  for  the  preservatiwi 
of  our  being,  is  over  little  (as  in  truth  what  it  is,  and 
how  good  cheape  our  life  may  be  maintained,  cannot 
better  be  known  or  expressed  than  by  consideration. 
That  it  is  so  little,  and  for  the  smalnesse  thereof,  it 
is  out  of  Fortunes  reach,  and  she  can  take  no  hold 
of  it)  let  us  dispense  something  els  unto  our  selves, 
and  call  the  custome  and  condition  of  every-one  of 
us  by  the  name  of  Nature.  Let  us  taxe  and  stint 
and  feede  our  selves  according  to  that  measure;  let 
us  extend  both  our  appurtenances  and  reckonings 
thereunto.  For  so  farre,  mce  seemes,  we  have  some 
excuse :  Custome  is  a  secoTid  Nature,  and  no  lesse 
powerfiill.  What  is  wanting  to  [my]  custome,  I 
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^t  a  defct't :  And  I  hud  well  tiiah  as  leefe  one  ciumil" 
1  deprive  niee  of  my  life,  as  refmine  or  much        J^ 
e  mc  of  my  state  wherein  I  have  lived  so  long.  How  mm 
'  no  more  upon  termes  of  any  great  alteration  mStJ^Wa 
or  to  Uirust  my  selfe    into    r    new  and   un-usuall  «nii 
foounie.  no  not  toward  augmentation  :  it  is  no  longer 
time  to  become  other  or  oe  transformed.     And  ns  I 
should  oomplaine  if  any  great  itdventurc  should  now 
beftU  me,  and  grieve  it  came  not  in  time  that  1  might 

rve  enjoyed  the  same. 
Qmi  Mill  fartmna,  n  noH  eomrtdibr  ■!■  / 
—  Hoa.  i.  Bfitl.  v.  li. 

I  diould  likewise  bee  grieved  at  any  inward  pur- 
chase; I  were  better  in  a  manner,  never,  than  so 
late,  to  become  an  honest  man :  and  well  practised 
to  live,  when  one  hath  no  longer  life.  I  who  am 
ready  tu  depart  this  World,  (-ould  easily  be  induced. 
to  rcsigne  the  share  of  wLseduitic  I  have  learnt,  con- 
eeming  the  VVorlds  commerce,  to  any  other  man 
new-eotne  into  the  world.  U  wt  fiTw  <u  ffottti  tu 
MuMtard  after  dimwr.  What  neede  halt  I  of  that 
good,  vMch  I  cannot  et\jnif  ?  iVhrreio  tentth  Know- 
ledge, if  one  have  no  head?  It  is  an  injury  and 
diwncc  of  Fortune,  to  ufTcr  us  those  presents, 
wfaidi  fonomuch  as  they  faile  us  when  we  should 
most  oeede  them,  fill  us  with  a  just  spite.  Guide 
me  no  more ;  I  can  go  no  longer.  Of  m)  many  dis- 
membriiigs  that  Sumeieney  hath,  patience  suniceth 
ua.  Give  the  capacity  of  an  excellent  treble  to  a 
Singer,  tliat  hath  his  lungs  rotten ;  and  of  eloquence 
to  a  hermit  conHned  into  the  Deserts  of  Aralnfi. 
There  needt  ho  Arte  to  further  a  faU,  The  end 
^SutUa  it  ielfe  in  the  finisning  of  every  xcorke.  My 
^voHd  is  at  an  end,  my  fomw  it  expired.  I  am 
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CHAPTER  wholly  of  the  time  past.  And  am  bound  to  authorize 
"  the  same,  and  thereto  conforme  my  issue.  I  will 
say  this  by  way  of  example;  that  the  eclipsing  ot 
abridguig  of  tenne  dayes,  which  the  Pope  hath  lately 
caused,  hath  taken  me  so  low,  that  I  can  hardly 
recover  my  selfe.  I  follow  the  yeares,  wherein  we 
were  wont  to  compt  otherwise.  So  long  and  antieot 
a  custome  doth  challenge  and  recall  me  to  it  againe. 
1  am  thereby  enforced  to  be  somewhat  an  here- 
ticke :  Incapable  of  innovation,  though  correctiyc. 
My  imagination  mauger  my  teeth  runnes  still  tenne 
dayes  before,  or  tenne  behuide,  and  whispers  in  mine 
eares  :  This  rule  toucheth  those,  ivhich  are  to  come.  If 
health  it  selfe  so  sweetly-pleasing,  comes  to  me  but 
by  fittes,  it  is  rather  to  give  me  cause  of  giiefe  then 
possession  of  it  sell'e.  1  have  no  where  left  roee  to 
retire  it.  Time  forsakes  me:  without  which  notbinj; 
is  enjoyed.  How  small  accompt  should  1  make  of 
these  great  elective  dignities  I  see  in  the  world,  and 
which  are  onely  given  to  men,  ready  to  leave  the 
world ;  wlierein  they  regard  not  so  much  how  duel)' 
they  shall  discharge  them,  as  how  little  they  shall 
exercise  them  :  from  the  beginning  they  looke  to 
the  end.  To  conclude,  I  am  ready  to  finish  this 
man.  not  to  make  anotiier.  By  ton^  custome. 
this  forme  is  citanged  into  substance,  and  F'orturu 
into  Nature.  I  say  therefore,  that  amongst  us  feeble 
creatures,  each  one  is  excusable  to  compt  that  his 
owne,  which  is  comprehended  under  measuit  And 
yet  all  beyond  these  hmits,  is  nothing  but  confusioa 
It  is  the  largest  extension  we  can  grant  our 
rights.  The  more  we  atnplifie  our  neede  and  pos- 
session, the  more  we  engage  our  selves  to  the  crosses 
of  fortune  and  adversities.  The  cariere  of  our  desires 
must  be  circumscribed,  and  tied  to  strict  bounds 
of  neerest  and  contiguous  commodities.  Moreover, 
their  course  should  be  managed,  not  in  a  straight 
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Brie,  hnving  another  end,  but  round,  whose  two 
points  hold  together,  and  end  in  our  selves  with  a 
short  rompB-sw.  The  actions  povemed  u-ithout  thw 
reffection,  I  meane  a  nwrc  and  cssmtinll  reflrction. 
•s  those  of  the  covetous,  of  the  aniI)itiou>i  and  so 
many  others,  that  ninne  directly  point -hlancke.  the 
ooune  of  which  carrieth  them  away  l>efnrc  them, 
are  erronioiin  and  crazed  actions.  Most  of  our 
TKcationH  are  like  playes.  Muntiun  univrrsus  rxercet 
hintriofiiam.  AUtne  -world  dolh  practise  xtnffr-platfinff. 
Wee  must  play  our  parts  duly,  but  as  the  part  ofa 
borrowed  persona^^.  Of  a  vtsard  and  apparanre, 
iree  should  not  make  a  rcall  essence,  nor  proper  of 
that  which  is  another.  Wee  cannot  distinguish  the 
akinne  from  the  shirt.  It  is  sufficient  to  disguise 
the  face,  without  deforming  the  breasL  I  see  some 
tramforme  and  traiisuhstantinte  themselves,  into  as 
many  new  formes  and  strange  beings.  a.s  they  under- 
take charges :  and  who  emprclate  themselves  even 
to  the  heart  and  entrailcs ;  and  entraine  their  <^ces 
sitting  on  their  close  stoole.  I  cannot  teach 
to  distinguish  the  salutations  and  cuppings  of 
men  as  regartT  them,  from  those  that  "^pcct  either 
Biar  otRoe.  their  traine  or  their  mule.  Tan/um  jr- 
fortutur  prrmittunt,  etiam  u/  naturam  dcHixcani. 
Tltcy  gii'c  themxeh^*  so   much  nver  to  fortvfir.  ax 

Sforgrt  Xatttre.  They  swell  in  minde  and 
r  up  their  naturall  discourse,  according  to  the 
_^  ity  of  their  office.  The  Maior  of  Itourdeawc, 
and  Mirharl  Lord  of  Monfoigtie,  have  ever  beene 
by  an  evident  separation.  To  be  an  odvo- 
or  a  TrcBNurer,  one  should  not  be  ignorant 
the  craft  incident  to  such  callings.  An  honest 
a  is  not  comptnble  for  the  vice  and  folly  of 
bade,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  refu<«e  the  exer> 
>  of  H.  It  ix  the  custome  of  hiK  country :  and 
'there  is  profit  in  it.     H^e  mtaf  live  by  the  IVorld,  and 
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CHAPTER  sudi  as  we  finde  it,  .so  make  use  of  it.  But  the 
~_  judgement  of  an  Kmperour  should  be  above  his 
ine  Empire ;  and  to  see  and  consider  the  same  as  & 
^erae'his  strange  accident.  He  should  know  how  to  enjoy 
wUl  himselfe  apart ;  and  communicate  himselfe  as  Jama 

and  Peter,  at  least  to  himselfe.  I  cannot  so  abso- 
lutely or  so  deepely  engage  my  selfe.  When  my 
wil  gives  me  to  any  party,  it  is  not  with  so  violent 
a  bond,  that  my  understanding  is  thereby  infected. 
In  the  present  intestine  trouble  of  our  State,  ray 
interest  hath  not  made  me  forget  neither  the  com- 
mendable qualities  of  our  adversaries,  nor  the  re- 
proachful! of  those  1  have  followed.  They  partially 
extoll  what  ever  is  on  theii*  side  :  I  doe  not  so  mudi 
as  excuse  the  greater  number  of  my  friends  actions. 
A  good  Oratour  loseth  not  his  grace  by  pleading 
against  me.  The  intricatenesse  of  our  debate  re- 
'  mooved,  I  have  maintained  my  selfe  in  equanimih' 
and  pure  indiffereney.  Neque  extra  Tiecessitates  bela. 
primijmum  odium  ffero,  Aor  beare  I  capitaJl  hatred, 
wlien  I  nm  out  of  the  necessitie  ofxvarre.  Whereio  I 
glory,  for  that  commonly  I  see  men  erre  in  the  con- 
trary. Such  as  extend  their  choller  and  hatred, 
beyond  their  affaires  (as  most  men  doe)  shew  that  it 
proceedes  elsewhence.  and  from  some  private  cause: 
Even  as  one  being  cured  of  an  ulcer,  and  his  fever 
remaineth  still,  declareth  it  had  another  more  hiddai 
beginning.  It  is  the  reason  they  beare  none  unto 
the  cause,  in  generall :  and  forsomuch  as  it  con- 
cerneth  the  interest  of  all,  and  of  the  state :  But 
they  are  vexed  at  it,  onely  for  this ;  that  it  toucheth 
them  in  private.  And  therefore  are  they  distempered 
with  a  particular  passion,  both  beyond  justice  and 
publike  reason.  AVj;  tarn  omnia  Jiniversi,  quant  ea. 
qute  ad  qiiemque pertinent,  singiiHcarpebant.  AUdid 
not  so  much  finde  fault  with  all,  ati  every  one  vMh 
those  that  appertained  to  every  one,     I  wiU  have  Uk 
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advantage  to  be  for  us,  which  Uiough  it  be  not,  I  CHAPm 
enrage  not  I  stiind  Hrmely  to  the  sounder  parts. 
But  1  affect  not  to  be  notctl  a  private  enemy  to  i 
others,  and  beyond  genemll  reason.  I  greatly  accuse  ° 
tliis  vicious  fomic  of  ol)stin«tc  contesting :  He  is  of  « 
the  I..eague,  tjccause  he  udinireth  the  grace  of  the 
Duke  of  (riu.Tr:  or  he  is  a  Miiffottott.  forsomuch  as 
the  King  of  Xavarrrs  activitic  ama7.cth  him:  He 
finds  fault  in  the  Kings  behuviours,  therefore  he  is 
tedicious  in  \m  heart.  1  would  not  give  the  magis- 
trate my  voice,  that  fie  had  reason  to  condeiime  a 
bookc,  because  an  hereticke  was  therein  named  and 
e-*olled  to  be  one  of  the  best  I'oct*  of  this  age. 
Dare  wee  not  say  that  a  theefe  hath  a  good  leg  ?  if 
he  have  so  indeed  ?  If  she  be  a  strumpet,  must  she 
Deeds  have  a  stinking  breath  ?  In  wiser  ages,  re- 
voked they  the  proud  title  of  Capitotimit.  they  had 
formerly  given  to  Marmji  Mantiun,  as  the  preserver 
of  religion  and  publike  libertie  f  Suppressed  they 
the  memory  of  his  libcralitie,  his  deeds  of  armcs  and 
milttar)'  rewards  granted  to  bis  vertues,  because  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  cotuitries  lawes,  he  afterward 
affected  a  lloyalty  ?  If  they  once  conceive  a  hatred 
Mffuiat  an  (3rator  or  an  advocate,  the  next  day  he 
becommeth  barbarous  and  uneloquent.  I  have  els- 
where  discoursed  of  zeale,  which  hath  driven  good 
men  into  like  errours.  For  my  selfe,  I  can  say :  that 
be  doth  wickedly,  and  this  vertuoasly.  Likewise,  in 
prognostickes  or  sinister  events  of  affaires,  they  will 
.  B>ve  every  man  blinde  or  dull  in  his  owne  cause: 
1  that  our  perswasion  aJid  judgement.  ser%'e  not 
;  truth  but  the  project  of  our  desires.  I  should 
ber  erre  in  the  ouier  extremity ;  So  much  I  feare 
f  desire  might  corrupt  me.  Considering,  I  some- 
tenderly  distrust  my  selfe  in  things  I  most 
e.  I  have  in  my  daycs  scene  wonders,  in  the 
indiscTeet  and  prodigious  Cacilitie  of  people,  suffering 
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IBAPTER  their  hopes  and  beUefes,  to  be  led  and  governed,  as 
it  hath  pleased  and  best  fitted  their  leaders :  above 
He  a  hundred  discontents,  one  in  the  necke  of  another: 
wmfiiis  ^^^  beyond  their  fantasies  and  dreames.  I  wonder 
Wfiii  no  more  at  those,  whom  the  apish  toyes  of  Apollo- 

nius  and  Mahomet  have  seduced  and  blinded  :  Their 
sense  and  understanding  is  wholly  smothered  in  thdr 
passion.  Tlieir  discretion  hath  no  other  choise  but 
what  pleaseth  them  and  furthereth  their  cause. 
Which  I  had  especially  observed  in  the  beginning  of 
our  distempered  factions  and  factious  troubles.  This 
other  which  is  growne  since,  by  imitation  sur- 
mounteth  the  same.  Whereby  I  observe,  that  it  is 
an  inseparable  quality  of  popular  errours.  The  first 
heeing  gone,  opinions  entershocke  one  another,  follow- 
ing the  winde,  as  waves  doe.  They  are  no  members 
of  the  body,  if  they  may  renounce  it ;  if  tliey  folow 
not  the  common  course.  But  truely  they  wrong  the 
just  parts,  when  they  seeke  to  heipe  them  with  fraude 
or  deceipts.  I  have  alwaies  contracted  the  same. 
This  meane  is  but  for  sicke  braines ;  The  healthy 
have  surer  and  honester  wayes  to  maintaine  their 
resolutions  and  excuse  all  contrary  accidents.  The 
Heavens  never  saw  so  weighty  a  discord  and  so 
harmefuU  a  hatred,  as  that  betweene  CtE-mr  and 
Pompey,  nor  ever  shall  hereafter:  Mee  seemeth  not- 
withstanding, I  see  in  those  noble  and  Heroicall 
mindes,  an  exemplar  and  great  moderation  of  the 
one  toward  the  other.  It  was  a  jelousie  of  hoDour 
and  emulation  of  command,  which  transported  them, 
not  to  a  furious  and  indiscreete  hatred ;  ^vithout 
malice  or  detraction.  In  their  sharpest  exploiles, 
I  discover  some  reliques  of  respect  and  cindcn 
of  well-meaning  affection.  And  I  imagine,  thit 
had  it  beene  possible,  either  of  them  desired  radm 
to  effect  his  purpose  without  overthrowing  his  f!OiK* 
petitour,  than   by   working  his  utter  mine.     Note 
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bow  eontrary  Uie  proceeding  was  betwcene  Siflla  CHAPTen 
•nd  Marius.  We  must  not  ninnc  hcndlong  after  our  ^ 
afiection.s  and  pri%'atc  interests.  As  in  my  ymith,  I  H«i»aM 
ever  opposed  my  selfe  to  the  motions  of  love,  which  IJS^^iii, 
I  felt  to  uMirpc  npon  me,  nnd  laboured  to  diminish  its  win 
delists,  lest  in  the  end  it  inifrht  v&))r|uish  and  cap- 
tivate me  to  his  mercy :  So  do  I  now  in  alt  other 
Occasions,  which  my  will  apprehendcth  with  an  over 
great  appetite.  I  bend  to  the  conlrurj'  of  nty  disposi- 
Gon,  as  1  see  the  same  phmged  and  d'ntnke  with  it's 
owne  \Vine.  I  shiinnc  so  farre  foorth  to  nourish  her 
pieasure.  as  1  may  not  rt'Voke  it  without  a  bloody 
losse:  Those  mindes  which  through  stupidity  see 
ttiii^  but  by  hahes,  enjoy  this  happmessc.  tliat  nich 
a  be  hurtfull.  offend  them  least:  It  is  a  spirituall 
leproaie,  that  hath  some  shew  of  health,  and  such  n 
beahh,  as  rhilosophy  doth  not  altogetlier  contemne. 
Bat  yet  it  may  not  lawfully  be  termed  wisedomc ;  as 
we  often  doe.  And  after  this  maimer  did  in  former 
tinier  some  body  mocke  Dioffcftci,  who  in  the  dead 
of  AVinter.  went  all  naked,  embracing  an  image  of 
Soow.  to  trj'  his  pntience ;  Who  meetmg  him  in  thxA 
Older,  said  thus  unto  him ;  ^Irf  thou  nmv  very  cotdt  f 
^etkhiff  at  tiU,  answered  Dit^rntn.  ffhtt  //anJtert 
tktm  to  doe  then,  that  is  either  hard  or  e^rentplar  by 
nding  in  the  roide  ?  replied  the  other :  Tn  measure 
\jdnnctf,  ue  mtutt  nett'Marili/  ftnonv  mfferance.  But 
—  ■udi  minds  as  must  behold  crossc  events,  and  fortunes 
^liqtiries  in  their  height  and  sharpnesse,  which  must 
weigh  and  taste  them  according  to  their  natural! 
bitteniesxe  nnd  charge,  let  thcni  employ  their  skil  and 
keep  thenxselves  from  embracing  the  causes,  and 
Arert  their  approaches.  What  did  King  OttffsJ 
He  payed  liberally  for  that  goodly  and  rich  Vcssell, 
whim  one  had  presented  unto  him,  but  forsoinueh  a« 
It  WM  exceeding  brittle,  he  presently  brake  it  hinuetfe. 
that  to  betimes  he  might  remoove  so  easie  an '— 
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SHAPTER  of  choller  against  his  servants.  I  have  in  Hke  sort 
shunned  confusion  in  my  affaires,  and  sought  not  to 
low  one  have  my  goods  contiguous  to  my  neighbours,  and 
menie'iiia  to  such  as  I  am  to  be  linked  in  strict  frieudshippe: 
~'"  Whence  commonly  ensue  causes  of  aUenation  and 

unkindnesse.  I  have  heeretofore  loved  the  hazardous 
play  of  Cardes  and  Dice,  I  have  long  since  left  it, 
onely  for  this  that  notwithstanding  any  faire  sem- 
blance I  made  in  my  losses,  I  was  inwardly  disquieted. 
JjCt  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  to  take  a  lie  or  endure 
an  outragious  wrong,  and  cannot  admit  a  bad  excuse 
for  paiment  or  satisfaction,  avoid  tlie  progresse  of 
contentious  altercations.  I  shunne  melancholike 
complexions  and  froward  men.  as  infected.  And 
in  matters,  I  cannot  talke-of  without  interest  and 
emotion,  1  meddle  not  with  them,  except  duty  coo- 
straine  mee  thereunto.  Melius  mm  incipient  guam 
desinent.  They  sluiU  better  not  beginne,  than  leave  off. 
The  surest  way,  is  then  to  prepare  our  seh-es  before 
occasion.  1  know  that  some  wisemen  have  taken 
another  course,  and  have  not  feared  to  enga^  and 
vehemently  to  insinuate  themselves  into  diverse 
objects.  Those  assure  themselves  of  their  own 
strength,  under  which  they  shrowd  themselves 
against  all  manner  of  contrary  events,  making  mis- 
chiefes  to  wrestle  one  against  another,  by  vigor  and 
vertue  of  patience : 

Feint  Tapes  vtatum  qum  prodit  in  eequor, 
Obvia  veittorum  fitriu  e.Tpoataque  pottlo. 
Fim  cuDcfam  aUjUe  Tninas  perferl  ctrltque  maruque, 

— ipja  immola  iiumens. — Vma.  £n.  x.  69S. 

Much  like  a  rocke,  which  buts  into  the  Maine, 
Meeting  with  windes-rage,  to  the  Sea  laid  plaine. 
It  doth  the  force  of  skies  Hud  Seas  sustaine. 
Endure  their  threats,  yet  doth  uiimoov'd  remaine. 


Let  US  not  imitate  these  examples,  we  shall  not 
attaine  them.    They  opinionate  themselves  reM^ut^ 
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to  behold,  and  without  perturbation  to  be  specUtcmrs  chapter 
of  their  Countries  ruine,  which  wilome  possessed  *, 
mnd'  commaundcd  their  full  will.  As  for  our  vulgar  Hew  mm 
mindes.  therein  is  too  niut-h  effort  and  roughness;.  ~*-i " 
Caio  quit  thereby  the  noblest  life  that  ever  was. 
Wee  scely-ones  must  seeke  to  escape  the  stomie 
further  ofl":  We  ought  to  provide  for  apprefaension 
and  not  for  patience,  and  avoid  the  nfowes  wee 
cannot  with-stand.  Xrno  seeing  Chremonidai  a  young 
man  M-honi  he  loved,  approach  to  sit  neere  him  ;  ixwe 
up  scxlainly.  Cleanthci  asking  him  the  reason  ?  I 
understand  (sattli  hce)  that  Physitions  above  all  things 
prescribe  rest,  and  forbid  emotion  in  all  tunion. 
Socralet  saith  not :  yceld  not  to  the  allurements  of 
beauty :  maintaine  it,  enforce  our  ticlves  to  the 
contrary-;  Shunne  her  (saith  hec)  runiie  out  of  her 
sight  and  company  :  as  fmm  a  ^'iolent  poison.  Uiat 
iruecteth  and  stingetb  farrc-off.  And  his  good 
Disciple,  faining  or  reciting,  but  in  mine  opinion, 
rather  reciting  then  faining,  the  niatchles  |)erfcctioas 
of  that  great  Cyrti-s,  describetli  him  distrusting  his 
formi  to  withstand  the  blandishments  or  allurings  of 
the  divine  heautie  of  that  famous  I'atiihat  his  Captive, 
committing  the  vLsitaticHi  and  guarde  of  her  to  an 
other,  that  had  \cssc  libcrtic  tnen  hiinsetfc.  And 
likewise  the  Holy>(ihost  saith,  nv  nas  indttau  in 
tfniationem  {Matth.  vi.  18).  and  lead  ua  not  into 
Umptation.  We  pray  not  that  our  reason  Ite  not 
encountred  and  vantjuished  by  concupisfcnce:  but 
that  it  be  not  so  much  a.s  assayed  tlierewith  :  That 
we  bee  not  reduced  to  an  estate,  where  we  should  but 
sulTer  the  approaches,  sollicitations  and  temptations 
of  sinne :  and  we  entreat  our  I^ird.  to  keepe  our  con- 
ictence  quiet,  fully  perfectly  free  from  all  commerce 
of  evilL  Such  as  say  they  have  reason  for  their 
rerenging  passion,  or  any  other  mindc- troubling 
perturbation  :  say  often  truth,  m  things  are,  but  not 
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CHAPTER  as  they  were.     They  speake  to  us.  when  the  causes 
^  of  their  error  are  by  themselves  fostred  and  advanced. 

I  How  one  But  retire  further  backeward.  recall  their  causes  to 
IgOTenwhis  their  beginning:  there  you  surprise  and  put  them  to 
~"  a  non-pltu'!.     Would  they  have  their  fault  be  lesse, 

because  it  is  more  ancient;  and  that  of  an  unjust 
beginning,  the  progresse  be  just  ?  He  that  (as  I  doe) 
shall  wish  his  countries  well-fare,  without  fretting  or 
pining  himselfe,  shall  be  grieved,  but  not  swoune.  to 
see  it  threatning.  either  liis  owne  downefall.  or  a  con- 
tinuance no  lesse  ruinous.  Oh  seely-weake  barke. 
whom  both  waves,  windes  and  Pilot,  hull  and  tosse 
to  so  contrary  desseignes ; 


Mftbter  the  wave  and  winde 
Su  divers  wayes  doe  binde. 


« 


Who  gapes  not  after  the  favour  of  Princes,  s 
after  a  thing  without  which  hee  cannot  live ;  nor  is 
much  disquieted  at  the  coldnes  of  their  entertain- 
ment or  frowning  coimtenance,  nor  regardeth  the 
inconstancy  of  their  will.  Who  hatcheth  not  his 
children  or  huggeth  not  honours,  with  a  slavish 
propension.  nor  leaves  to  live  commodiously  having 
once  lost  them.  Who  doth  good,  namely  for  his 
owne  satisfaction,  nor  is  much  vexed  to  see  men 
censure  of  his  actions  against  his  merit.  A  quarto* 
of  an  ownee  of  patience  provideth  for  such  incon- 
veniences. I  finde  ease  in  this  receit :  redeeming 
my  selfe  in  the  beginning,  as  good  cheape  as  I  can; 
By  which  meanes  t  perceive  my  selfe  to  have  escaped 
much  trouble  and  manifold  difficulties.  With  very 
little  force.  I  stay  these  first  motions  of  my  perturba- 
tions :  And  [  abandon  the  subject  which  beginnes 
to  molest  me,  and  before  it  transport  mee.  Her  that 
stops  not  the  hoie,  shall  hardly  stay  the  cotirfe.  He 
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ikai  cannot  shut  l/te  doorc  /iffairut  them.  nhaU  tieivr  CHA 
£jjicll  ihrm  /tein^  etUred.      He  that  cannot  nttaine  an         ^ 
^  _' *f  tfit  bcf^inninff,  gkitU  nut  come  to  an  end  of  the  Howoot 
eoncliMOH.     Xor  ahall  he  endure  the  fall,  that  rottld  25wi»  fci 
moi  endure  the  tiarts  of  it.     Ktmim  ipsa:  te  imjtellunt,  wui 
tUfi  temel  t'l  ratione  ditcessum  eM,  ipsaque  sihi  imhecil- 
JUat  indvlffct.  in  ull-umque  pruvehitur  impmdenx:  nee 
rrperil  locum  corLaxtendi  (Cu*.   Tu-tr.  Qu.  iv.)-     for 
tkey  rfn'iv  ihcmsehrs  /teadlonff,  xvAen  once  they  art 
parted  and  putt  reason,  and  xcrak-Hcsse  soothes  it  selfe, 
and  unawares  is  carried  into  the  deepe.  nor  can  it  Jinde 
a  piiice  to  tarry  in.    I  fecle  betimes,  the  low  windes, 
vrbich  sre  forerunnerb  of  tlie  storme,  buzzc  in  mine 
Si  and  sound  and  trie  me  within : 


Cam  ieprtrntn  freiKwt  tytru,  H  c 
ittirmmra,  ctmiiimi  Komtu  pmJaUia  ttttiM. 

— ViBO.  ^'a.  K.  97. 
At  fint  bUata  Lii  the  woods  perveiv'il  to  {(oe. 
Whistle,  Mul  dariccly  »|iea]te  in  ronnnun  low, 
Forctclliitg  Marnnen  wlkal  wiadc*  will  grow. 

How  often  have  1  done  my  selfc  an  appsnuit 
injustice,  to  avoide  tlic  danger  I  should  fall  into, 
by  receiving  the  same,  happily  worse,  from  the 
judges,  after  a  world  of  troubles,  and  of  foule,  and 
vSe  practice^  more  enemies  to  my  naturall  dispotti- 
then  fire  or  torment  i  Convenit  a  Htibus  yuan- 
licet,  et  nescio  an  paulo  plus  etiam  quam  licet, 
mMorrentem  esse  ;  I'Jsf  enim  non  modo  lilterale,  paulu- 
'ktm  mmnunifuam  de  siw  _/ure  decedere,  sed  inferdum, 
nfructwmim{C\c.Off'.\.).  As  muck  as  icec  may, 
it  mat/  be  more  then  tee  may,  xce  should  ahhorre 
■hntbhn^  and  btxcitiff ;  far  it  is  not  tmely  an  inffeniouM 
part,  but  sometimes  profitable  also  at  sometimes  to  tfceld 
m  Utile  of  our  rigfit.  If  we  were  wise  indeedc,  wc 
ibould  rejoycc  and  gloty,  as  I  heard  onre  a  yow- 
gentlanan,  borne  of  a  very  great  houitc,  very  wtttuy 
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iHAPTER  and  unfainedly,  rejoyce  with  all  men  that  his  mother 
^  had  lost  her  sute :  as  if  it  had  beene  a  cough,  an 
low  one  ague,  or  any  other  yrksome  burthen.  The  favouiSi 
SS^^hit  which  fortune  mi^ht  have  given  mee,  as  aliances  and 
^  acquaintances  with  such  as  nave  Soverai^e  authontv 

in  those  things ;  I  have,  in  my  conscience  done  unm 
instantly  to  evoide  imploying  them  to  others  pie- 
judice,  and  not  over-value  my  rights  above  todr 
worth.  To  conclude,  I  have  so  much  prevailed  bjr 
my  endeavours  (in  a  good  houre  I  may  speakeit) 
that  I  am  yet  a  virgin  for  any  sutes  in  law,  which  have 
notwithstanding  not  omitted  gently  to  offer  me  thdr 
service,  and  under  pretence  of  lawiull  titles  insinuate 
themselves  into  my  allowance,  would  I  but  have 
given  eare  unto  them.  And  as  a  pure  maiden  finom 
quarrels ;  I  have  without  important  offence,  either 
passive  or  active,  lingred  out  a  long  life,  and  never 
heard  worse  than  mine  owne  name.  A  rare  grace 
of  heaven.  Our  greatest  agitations,  have  strange 
springs  and  ridiculous  causes.  AVhat  mine  did  our 
last  iJuke  of  Biirgundy  nmne  into,  for  the  quarrell 
of  a  cart-load  of  sheepes-skinnes  ?  And  was  not 
the  graving  of  a  scale,  the  chiefe  cause  of  the  most 
horrible  breach  and  topsie-turvy,  that  ever  this 
worlds-frame  endured?  For  Pampey  and  Cevsar 
are  but  the  new  buddings  and  continuation  of  two 
others.  And  I  have  scene  in  my  time,  the  wisest 
heads  of  this  realme  assembled  with  great  ceremony 
and  publike  charge,  about  treaties  and  agreements, 
the  true  deciding  whereof  depended  in  the  meane 
while  absolutely  and  soveraignely  of  the  will  and 
consultations  held  in  some  Ladies  pate  or  cabinet; 
and  of  the  inclination  of  some  silly  woman.  Poets 
have  most  judiciously  look't  into  this,  who  but  for 
an  apple  have  set  all  Greece  and  A.na  on  fire  and 
sword.  See  why  that  man  doth  hazzard  both  his 
honour  and  Ufe  on  the  fortune  of  his  rapier  and 
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Bagger ;  let  him  tell  you  whence  the  cause  of  that  chapter 
ontention  ariseth  ;  he  can  not  without  blushing :  so  __ 
:  and  so  frivolous  is  the  occasion.  To  embarke  How  one 
n,  there  needes  but  little  advisement,  but  being  |oveme  his 
nee-in,  all  parts  doe  worke ;  Then  are  greater  pro-  '*'i 
isions  required,  more  difficult  and  important.  How 
rre  more  easie  is  it  not  to  enter,  than  to  get  forth  ? 
;  must  proceed  contrary  to  the  brier,  ^^'hich  pro- 
eth  a  long  and  straight  staike  at  the  first  springing ; 
t  after,  as  tired  and  out  of  breath,  it  makes  many 
and  thicke  knots,  as  if  they  were  pawses,  shewing 
to  have  no  more  that  vigor  and  constancy.  Wee 
should  rather  begin  gently  and  ieasurely ;  and  keepe 
our  strength  and  breath  for  the  perfection  of  the 
worke.  We  direct  affaires  in  the  begiiming,  and  hold 
them  at  our  mercy,  but  being  once  undertaken,  they 
guide  and  transport  us,  and  we  must  follow  them. 
Yet  may  it  not  be  said,  that  this  counsell  hath  freed 
me  from  all  difficulties,  and  that  I  have  not  beene  often 
troubled  to  controle  and  bridle  my  passions :  which  are 
not  alwayes  governed  according  to  the  measure  of 
occasions :  whose  entrances  are  often  sharpe  and 
violent.  So  is  it,  that  thence  may  be  reaped  good 
fruit  and  profit.  Except  for  those,  who  in  well  doing 
are  not  satisfied  with  any  benefit,  if  their  reputation 
be  in  question.  For  in  truth,  such  an  effect  is  not 
compted  of  but  by  every  one  to  himselfe.  You 
are  thereby  better  satisfied,  but  not  more  esteemed, 
having  reformed  your  selfe,  before  you  come  into 
action  or  the  matter  was  in  sight :  yet  not  in  this 
onely,  but  in  all  other  duties  of  l3e,  their  course  which 
aime  at  honour,  is  diverse  from  that,  which  they 
propound  unto  themselves,  that  follow  order  and 
reason.  I  finde  some,  that  inconsiderately  and 
furiously  thrust  themselves  into  tlie  lists,  and  grow 
slacke  in  the  course.  As  Plutarke  saith,  that  AWA 
the  vice  of  bashjuhiesse  are  soft  and  tractable 
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CHAPTER  to  fffuimt  wlmtsoevcr  is  demanded,  are  afterzcard-as 
""  prone  and  facile  to  recant  and  breake  their  word: 
In  like  manner,  he  that  enters  lightly  into  a  quarrel, 
is  subject  to  leave  it  as  lightly.  The  same  diffieultr 
which  keepes  me  from  embracing  the  same,  should 
encite  me,  being  once  mooved  and  therein  engaged, 
to  continue  resolute.  It  is  an  ill  custome.  B^ng 
once  embarked,  one  must  either  goe  on  or  siiike. 
Attempt  coldly  (sayed  Jtyas)  but  pursue  hotly.  For 
want  of  judgement,  our  hearts  faile  us;  Which  is 
also  lesse  tolerable.  Most  agreements  of  our  niodenie 
quarrels,  are  shamefull  and  false  i  We  onely  seeke  to 
save  apparances,  and  there-whilst  betray  and  disavow 
our  true  intentions.  We  salve  the  deede :  We  know 
how  wee  spake  it,  and  in  what  sence  the  by-standen 
know  it :  yea  and  our  friends  to  whom  we  would 
have  our  advantages  knowne.  It  is  to  the  prejudice 
of  our  liberty  and  interest  of  our  resolutions  honour. 
that  we  dis-avow  our  thoughts  and  seeke  for  starting 
holes  in  falshood,  to  make  our  agreements.  We 
bely  oui-selves,  to  salve  a  lye  we  have  given  to 
another.  We  must  not  looke  whether  your  actioo 
or  word  may  admit  another  interpretation,  but  it  is 
your  owne  true  and  sincere  construction,  that  you 
must  now  maintaine,  whatsoever  it  cost  you.  It  is 
to  your  vertue  and  to  your  conscience  that  moi 
speake ;  parts  that  ought  not  to  bee  disguised. 
Leave  we  these  base  courses,  wrangling  shirts  and 
verball  meanes,  to  petty-fogging  Lawyers.  The 
excuses  and  reparations,  or  satisfactions,  which  dayly 
I  see  made,  promised  and  given  to  purge  indiscreticm, 
seeme  to  me  more  foule  than  indiscretion  it  selfe. 
Better  were  it  for  one  to  offend  his  adversary  againe, 
than  in  giving  him  such  satisfaction,  to  wrong  him- 
selfe  so  much.  You  have  braved  him  mooved  by 
choller,  and  now  you  seeke  to  pacific  and  flatter  him 
in  your  cold  and  better  sense  :  Thus  you  abase  jrout 
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taelfe,  more  than  you  were  before  exalted.     I  find  no  CHAPTER 
I  Speech  so  \'icious  in  a  Gentleman,  as  I  deeme  any        ^ 
I  recantation  hee  shall  make,  dishonorable;  especially  How  one 
I  if  it  be  wrested  from  him  by  authority  :  Forsomuch  towiwhu 
[■  as  obstinacy  is  in  him  more  excusable,  than  cowardize.  will 
■passions  are  to  me  as  easie  to  be  avoyded,  as  they 
;  difficult  to  be  moderated.     Excinduntur  fadUus 
quhm    temperanfur.      They   are   i/iore   easily 
voted  out  of  tfi£  minde,  than  brought  to  good  temper. 
IHe  that  cannot  attaine  to  this  noble  Stoicall   im- 
passibility, let  him  shrowd  himselfe  in  the  bosome  of 
Itbis  my  popular  stupidity      What  they  did  by  vertue, 
inure   my  selfe   to  doe  by  Nature.     The  middle 
■egion  harboureth  stormes ;  the  two  extreames  coii- 
ne  Philosophers  and  rurall  men,  they  concurre  in 
tranquility  and  good  hap. 

Fatic  qiti  potuU  rerum  cognoscere  caunof, 
Alque  meloi  omnet  el  inexorabile  fatum 
Svhjecit  pedifnii,  tlrepiltrnupie  AcAervnlU  anori. 
FortuTiatut  el  ille,  Deot  qui  novil  agrcHet. 
Patuique,  SilvaniimqHe  senem,  N^mpkatque  ivroret.  _ 

— ViRO.  Georg.  U.  490. 

H«ppy  is  he  that  could  of  things  the  causes  linde. 

And  subject  to  his  feete  all  fearefulnesee  of  minde, 

Inexor&ble  fate,  and  noyse  of  greedy  Hell, 

And  happy  he,  with  Country  Gods  acquainted  well. 

Pan  and  old  Sylvan  knowes. 

And  all  the  sister  shrowes. 


The  beginnings  of  ail  things  are  weake  and 
tender.  We  must  therefore  be  cleare-sighted  in 
be^nnings :  For,  as  in  their  budding  we  discerne  not 
the  danger,  so  in  their  full  growth  we  perceive  not 
the  remedy.  I  should  have  encountred  a  thousand 
crosses,  daily  more  hard  to  be  digested  in  the  course 
of  ambition,  than  it  hath  bin  uneasie  for  me  to  stay 
the  naturall  inclination,  that  led  me  unto  them. 
VOL.  HI.  Y  887 
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iMTCrnehis 


— jure  perhomd, 
Laie  coia])icuum  toUere  : 


1  have  beene  much  afraid  for  causes  right. 
To  raise  raj  foretop  far  abroad  to  sight. 

All  publihe  actiojis  are  mbject  to  uncertaine  and 
divers  interpretatioTis :  For,  too  many  heads  judge 
of  them.  Some  say  of  this  my  City-employme»t 
(whereof  I  am  content  to  speake  a  word  ;  not  that  it 
deserves  it,  but  to  make  a  shew  of  my  manners  ia 
such  things)  I  have  demeaned  my  selfe  like  tffle 
that  is  too  slowly  mooved  and  witli  a  languishing 
affection :  And  they  are  not  altogether  void  of  reason. 
I  strive  to  keepe  my  minde  and  thoughts  quiet 
Cum  semper  A'afura,  turn  cUam  cetate  jam  quietm. 
Both  ever  quiet  by  Nature,  and  now  becmise  qfyeera. 
And  if  at  any  time  they  are  debauched  to  some  rude 
and  piercing  impression,  it  is  in  truth  without  my 
consent.  From  which  natural  slaeknesse,  one  mu^ 
not  therefore  inferre  any  proofe  of  disability:  For, 
Want  of  care  and  lacke  ofjudgevient  are  two  tMnffi 
And  lesse  unkindnesse  and  ingratitude  toward  those 
Citizens,  who  to  gratifie  me,  employed  the  utmost  of 
all  the  meanes  they  could  possibly ;  both  before  they 
knew  me  and  since.  And  who  did  much  more  tot 
me,  in  appointing  me  my  charge  the  second  ttme, 
then  in  choosing  me  the  first.  I  love  them  with  aO 
my  heart,  and  wish  them  all  the  good  that  naay  be: 
And  truly  if  occasion  had  beene  offered,  I  would  have 
spared  nothing  to  have  done  them  service.  I  have 
stirred  and  laboured  for  them,  as  I  doe  for  my  seUe. 
They  are  good  people,  warlike  and  generous;  yet 
capable  of  obedience  and  discipline,  and  fit  for  good 
employment,  if  they  be  well  guided.  They  say  Uke- 
wise,  that  I  passed  over  this  charge  of  mine  without 
any  deede  of  note  or  great  shew.  It  is  true.  More- 
over, they  accuse  my  cessation,  when  as  all  the  world 
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^W&s  convicted  of  too  much  doing:    1  have  a  roost  CfUPTBa 
"  Bnihle  motion,  where  my  will  dotli  carry  me.    Hut  this        ^ 
oint  is  an  enemy  unto  perseverance.     \Vhosoever  will  How  om 
nake  use  of  mc,  according  to  my  sclfc,  let  him  em-  S^Smwhi 
rioy  me  in  affaires,  that  re<iiiire  vigor  and  liberty :  that  wii' 

ve  a  short,  a  straight,  and  there  withall  a  liazar- 
._us  course  :  I  may  pcradventtire  somewhat  prevaile 
iierein.  Whereas  if  it  be  tedious,  crafty,  latrarious, 
tificiall  aiul  intricate,  they  shall  doe  better  to 
idrcsse  themselves  to  some  other  man.  All  chatgcs 
'  importance  are  not  difficult.  1  was  prepared  to 
'  our  somewhat  more  ciuiiestly,  if  tiiere  had  bocne 
*t  neede.  For  it  lyes  in  my  power,  to  doe  somc- 
niiig  more  than  I  make  shew-of,  and  than  I  love 
»  doe.  To  my  knowledge.  I  have  not  omitted  any 
lotian  that  duty  required  earnestly  at  my  bands.  I 
■ve  easily  forgotten  those,  which  ambition  blendeth 
*"i  duty  and  cloketli  with  her  title.  It  is  they, 
~  nost  commonly  fill  the  eyes  and  cares,  and 
len.  Not  the  thing  it  selfc,  but  the  appar- 
eth  them.  If  they  heare  no  noise,  tney 
_  we  sleepe.  My  humours  are  contrary  to 
trbulcnt  hunters.  I  could  pacifie  an  inconvenience 
■  trouble  without  troubling  my  selfe,  and  chastise 
kdisorder  without  alteration. 

Have  I   neede  of  choUer  and   inflammation ;   I 

r  it,  and  therewith  maske  my  selfe :  My  maners 

,  rather  wallowish  then  sharpe.      I  accuse 

^istrate  that  sleepeth,  so  they  tnat  are  under 

»  atsa     So  sleepe  the  lawes.     For  my  part,  I 

A  gliding,  an  obscure,  and  reposed  life : 

am   et   abjcctam,    neqtic  *e   rffrrrritewi 

yi  i.).     \et/tfur  t(Mi  abject  and  tubmiitMe,  nor 

fit  aeife  too  mucli.     But  my  fortune  will  have 

,  am  oesceDded  of  a  family  tliat  hath  lived 

ut  noute  and  tumult :  and  of  long  continuance 

'  triy  ambitiouB  of  integrity.     Our  men  are  m 
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CBAPTBR  framed  to  agitation  and  ostentations  that  goodiiesK» 
^  moderation,  equity,  constancy,  and  such  quiet  and 
How  one  meane  qualities,  are  no  more  heard  of.  Sooigh 
^S^JSt^B  bodies  are  felt,  smooth  ones  are  handled  impo- 
win  oeptibly.     Sickenesse  is  felt,  health  little  or  not  tt 

all :  nor  things  that  annoint  us,  in  regard  of  such  a 
sting  us.  It  is  an  action  for  ones  reputatkm  iod 
private  commodity,  and  not  for  the  common  good, 
to  refer  that  to  be  done  in  the  market  place,  idiidi 
a  man  may  do  m  the  counsel-chamber:  and  at 
noone  day,  what  might  have  beene  effected  tbe 
night  before :  and  to  be  iealous  to  doe  that  himsdfis^ 
which  his  fellow  can  performe  as  welL  So  did  some 
Surgeons  of  Grreece  shew  the  operations  of  their  doll, 
upon  scaffolds,  in  view  of  all  passengers,  thereby  to 
get  more  practise  and  custome.  They  suppose,  thit 
good  orders  cannot  be  understood,  but  by  Uie  sound 
of  a  trumpet.  Ambition  is  no  vice  for  petty  com- 
panions, and  for  such  endevours  as  ours.  One  sfid 
to  Alexander:  your  father  will  leave  you  a  grcit 
commaund,  easie  and  peacefuU :  the  boy  was  envious 
of  his  fathers  victories,  and  of  the  justice  of  his 
government.  He  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  worlds 
Kmpire  securely  and  quietly.  Aldbiades  in  Plato, 
loveth  rather  to  die  yong,  faire,  rich,  noble,  learned, 
and  all  that  in  excellence,  then  to  stay  in  the  state 
of  such  a  condition.  This  infirmity  is  happily  excus- 
able, in  so  strong  and  full  a  minde.  When  these 
petty  wretched  soules,  are  therewith  envea^led ;  and 
thinke  to  publish  their  fame,  because  they  have 
judged  a  cause  rightly,  or  continued  the  order  in 
guarding  of  a  Cities  gates ;  by  how  much  more  they 
hoped  to  raise  their  head,  so  much  more  doe  they 
shew  their  simplicity.  This  petty  well-doing,  hath 
neither  body  nor  life.  It  vanisheth  in  the  first 
moneth  ;  and  walkes  but  from  one  comer  of  a  street 
to  another.  Entertaine  therewith  your  sonne  and 
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your  servant,  and  !>pare  not.     As  tJial  aiicii-nt  fellow, 
who  ha>-ing  no  other  auditor  of  liis  praises  and  iip- 
plaudin^;  of  his  stiflictency.  boasted  with  his  rhambcr- 
mude,  exclaiming :  Oh  Pcrctit;  what  a  gallant  and  ' 
su/lidcnt  man  thou  hast  to  thy  tnaister!      If  the 
wonit  happen,  t-ntcrtainc  your  selves  in  your  selves : 
An  a  Councellour  of  my  acquaintance,  having  de- 
gorged  a  rablc  of  paragraphed,   witli   an   extreame 
oontcntion  and  like  foolislinessc ;  fining  out  of  the 
oounsell  chamber,  to  a  pissing  place  neere  unto  it ; 
wss  heard  very  conscicnciously  to  utter  Uicse  words 
to  himselfe :  \<m  mtbis,  Ihnnint,  non  nobis,  scd  nomim 
iuo  da  gioriam  {Pml.  cxv.  1),      Xot  unto  m*.  O  Lord, 
mot  unto  tts.  fnit  unto  thtf  name  give  the  gltrry.     He 
that  cannot  otherwise,  let  hini  pay  himselfe  out  of 
"  '  ii»  ownc  purse.     Fame  doth  not  so  basely  prostitute 
t  selfe,  nor  so  chcapc.     Uare  and  exemplar  actions, 
•  which  it  duly   belongeth,  could   not  brooke  the 
npaoy  of  this  innumerable  multitude  of  vulgar 
"y  actions.     Well  may  a  pirt-e  of  marble  roue  yoitr 
r  or  lugh  Of  t/v/u  list,  because  i/oit  have  repaired  a 
e  of  an  olde  IVail,  or  cleansed  a  common  ditch,  but 
I  rtf^pidgcment  -mil  never  doe  it.    Report  foUoweth 
all  K'^tiesse,  except  difficulty  and  rarietie  be 
_  ned  thereunto.     Yea  simple  estimation,  acconling 
» tfae  Stoikes.  is  not  due  to  everj'  action  proceeding 
;  vertue.      Neither  would  they  have  him  com- 
d,  wIk>  through  temperance  abstaineth  IVom 
I  old  bicar-ey'd  woman.     Such  as  have  knowcn  the 
'imirable  qualitic^i  of  Scipio  the  Afl'ricaii.  renounce 
e  glory  which  Pamriiwi  oscribeth  unto  him,  to  have 
■taiocd  from  gifts,  as  a  glory,  not  his,  alone,  but 
iculiar  to  that  age.     We  have  pleasures  sortable 
»  our  fortune ;  let  u«>  not  usurpe  those  of  greatnesse. 
w  owiie  arc  more  natundl.     They  are  tltc  more 
ilide  and  timie,  by  how  much  the  meaner.     Since 
;  is  not  for  conscience,  at  least  for  aoibttioD  let  jn 
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refuse  ambition.     Let  us  disdaine  this  insatiate  thirst 
of  honour  and  renowne,  base  and  beggarly,  which 
makes  us  so  supphantly  to  crave  it  of  all  sorts  of 
people  :  Qikf  est  tsta  laits  ([ike  possit  e  macello  pett? 
(Cic.  Dc  Fin.  ii.).      What  praise  is  this,  -vchick  may 
bee  fetcht  out  of  the  Sliamhles?     By  abject  meanes, 
and  at  what  vile  rate  soever.     To  be  thus  honoured, 
is  meerely  a  dishonour.     Leame  we  to  bee  no  more 
St'cedy   of  glory,   then    we   are   capable   of'  it.      To 
be  proud  of  every  profitable  and  innocent    action, 
[is]  fit  for  men  to  whom  it   is   extraordinary  and 
rare.     They  will  value  it,  for  the  price  it  cost  them. 
According  as  a  good  effect  is  more  resounding;  I 
abate  of  it's  goodnesse  :  the  jealousie  I  conceive,  it  is 
produced  more  because  it  is  so  resounding,  than  be- 
cause it  is  good.      What  is  set  out  to  shew,  is  ha^c 
solde.     Those  actions  have  more  grace,  which  care- 
lesly  and  under  silence,  passe  from  the  handes  of  » 
Workeman,  and  which  some  honest  man  afterward 
chuseth  and  redeemeth  from  darkenesse,  to  thrust 
them  into  the  worlds  light ;  Onely  for  their  worth. 
Mihi  guidern  laudabitiora  videntur  omnia,  (pia  sine 
venditatione,  et  sine  populo  teste  Jiunt  {Cic.   Tmc 
Qu.  ii.):  ^/l  things  in  sooth  seeme  to  rne  more  ro* 
mendable  that  are  pe?'fo?i/ied  with  no  ostentation  ;  and 
without  the  people  to  witnesse,  said  tlie  most  glorions 
man  of  the  world.     I  had  no  care  but  to  preserw 
and  continue,  which  are  deafe  and  insensible  effects. 
Innovation  is  of  great   lustre  :    But    interdicted  in 
times,  when  we  are  most  urged,  and  have  to  defend    | 
our   selves    but    from    novelties;    Abstineiwe  Jr^"  mi 
doing,  is  often  as  generous,  as  doing:  hut  it  is  not  so 
apparant.     My  small  worth  is  in  a  manner  all  of  thii 
kinde.     To  be  short,  the  occasions  in  this  my  chaip 
have  seconded  my  complexion ;   for  which  I  corac 
them  harty  thanks.     Is  there  any  man  that  desirrti' 
to  be  sicke,  to  see  his  Physition  set  a  worke  ?    And 
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)Ould  not  that  Phygition  bv  ucil  whipped,  uho  to  ptU 
t  arte  in  pructizt,  icttuld  wixh  t/ur  plafpie  to  hifevt 
Pttv/     I  was  never  possessed  nitli  this  impious  and 
ru^{ur  ptt-vsion,  to  wish  that  the  trouhletl  and  dis- 
tempered state  of  this  City,  might  raise  and  honour 
Diy  government     1  have  most  Hitlinglv  lent  them 
my  h«od  to  further,  and  shoulders  to  aid  their  ease 
aod  tranquility.     He  that  will  not  thanke  me  for  the 
good  order  and  for  the  sweet  and  undisturbed  rest, 
which  bath  accompanied  my  cliarge :  cannot  at  least 
deprive  mc  of  that  part,  which  by  the  title  of  my 
good  fortune  belongeth  unto  me.    This  is  my  liumour, 
that  I  love  as  much  to  he  happy  as  wise :  And  attri- 
I  bute  my  successes  as  much  to  the  meere  grace  of 
r  God,  as  to  the  meane  [or]  furtiierance  of  my  opera- 
iltion.     I  had  sufficiently  published  to  the  World  my 
jntuufficicncy]  ill  managing  of  such  puhlike  affaires: 
^ay.  there  is  something  ni  nic,  worse  than  insuffi- 
'  Dcy:   Which  is.  that  I  am  not  much  displeased 
srewith :  and  that  1  endevour  not  greatly  to  cure 
,  considering  the  course  of  life  I  have  determined 
I  my  selfe.     Nor  have  I  satisfied  my  sctfe  in  this 
nptoymenL     But  have  ahno^t  attained  what  I  had 
Yimised  unto  my  selfe :  Yet  have  I  much  exceeded, 
I   had  promised  those,  with  whom   I  was  to 
Liatc :  For  I  willingly  promise  somewhat  lesse, 
I  I  can  performe,  or  ho[)c  to  accomplish.     C>f  this 
n  assured.  I  have  never  left  offence  or  hatred 
aoog  them :   To  have  lefl  cither  regret  or  desire 
r  me.     This  know   I   certainly.  I   have  not  much 
ffected  it 

— 3fe»r  hoc  eo^fiJfre  Moaibv, 
-_ViiM>.  ,£».  V.  **a. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  CHAPTER 

Of  the  Lame  or  Cnppel 

^WO   or  three   yeares  are  now  past, 
since  the  yeere  hath  beene  shoitned 

I  tenne    dayes    in   France.      Oh  how 
many  changes  are  like  to  ensue  this 

I  reformation  t     It  was  a  right  reraoov- 

_   J  ing  of  Heaven  and  Earth   together, 

yet  nothing  remooveth  from  it's  owne  place:  My 
Neighbours  finde  the  season  of  their  seede  and  Har 
vest  time,  the  opportunity  of  their  aifaires,  tbor 
lucky  and  unlucky  dayes,  to  answer  just  tboce 
seasons  to  which  they  had  from  all  ages  assigned 
them.  Neither  was  the  errour  heretofore  perceived, 
nor  is  the  reformation  now  discerned  in  our  use.  So 
much  uncertainty  is  there  in  aU  things :  So  _ 
so  obscure  and  so  dull  [is]  our  understanding.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  this  reformation  miglit  have  bin  re- 
dressed after  a  lesse  incommodious  maner  ;  substract- 
ing  according  to  the  example  of  Aiig^isfits,  for 
yeares,  the  bissextile  or  leape  day :  VVhicli  in  some 
sort,  is  but  a  day  of  hinderance  and  trouble :  Untill 
they  might  more  exactly  have  satisfied  the  debt: 
Which  by  this  late  reformation  is  not  done :  For 
wee  are  yet  some  dayes  in  arrerages  :  And  if  by  suet 
a  meane,  we  might  provide  for  times  to  come,  ip 
poynting  that  after  the  revolution  of  such,  or  suchi 
number  of  yeares,  that  extraordinary  day  might  f* 
ever  be  eclipsed :  so  that  our  misreckoning  should 
not  henceforward  exceede  foure  and  twenty  houres. 
Wee  have  no  other  computation  of  time,  but  yeares; 
The  World  hath  used  them  so  many  ages:  Andyrt 
is  it  a  measure,  we  have  not  untill  this  day  perfectif 
established.  And  sucli,  as  wee  dayly  doubt,  whM 
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forme  other  Nations  have  divenity  ^ven  the  same; 
and  which  was  tlie  trut  use  of  it  And  what  if  some  ^ 
say.  that  the  Heavens  in  jfrowing  olde  compresse  orifea 
thcoLsclvra  towards  us,  and  cast  into  an  uncertainty  '^^**t 
of  houres  and  dayes?  And  as  I*iiUnrke  saith  of 
moneths.  that  even  in  his  dayes.  Astrology  could  not 
yet  limit  the  motion  of  the  Moone?  Art:  not  we 
then  well  holp-up.  to  keepe  a  register  of  things  post? 
I  was  even  now  plodding  (as  oAen  I  doe)  upon  this, 
what  free  and  gadding  instrument  humane  reason  ia. 
I  ordinarily  see,  that  men,  in  matters  proposed  them, 
doe  more  willingly  ainniuze  and  busie  themselves 
in  seeking  out  tlie  reajions,  than  in  searching  out 
the  Iruetli  of  them.  They  omit  presuppositions,  but 
curiously  examine  consequences.  They  leave  things, 
and  runne  to  causes.  Oh  conceited  [discoursers} ! 
The  knowledge  of  causes  doth  onely  concemc  him, 
who  hath  the  conduct  of  thin^:  Not  um,  that  have 
tltut  the  sufferance  of  them.  And  who  according  to 
r  needc,  without  entering  into  their  beginning  and 
aicc,  have  perfectly  the  full  and  absolute  use  of 
Nor  is  wine  more  pleasant  unto  him  thst 
;  the  fintt  faculties  of  it.  Contrariwise,  both 
Jie  bodvand  the  mindc,  interrupt  and  alter  the  right, 
trhich  t}iey  have  of  the  worlds  use  and  of  themselves, 
^commixing  therewith  the  opinion  of  learning.  The 
tlTects  conceme  us.  but  the  mcanes,  nothing  at  all. 
To  detemiinc  and  distribute,  belongeth  to  superiority 
1  regency  :  as  accepting,  to  subjection  and  appren- 
shippc.  I-et  us  rc-a&sume  our  cusitome.  They 
nmonly  beginnc  thus:  How  m  inick  a  thing  done  t 
K'hcreas  tliey  should  say  :  la  such  a  thitiff  done? 
•  discourse  is  capable  to  frame  an  hundred  other 
and  finde  tJie  beginnings  and  contexture  of 
It  needeth  neither  matter  nor  ground.  Ij«t 
%  mnne  on :  It  will  as  well  build  upon  emptinesse, 
I  upon  (finesse,  and  with  inanity  u  with  matter. 
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That  things  which  vanish  straight 
!  In  smoke,  should  yet  beare  weight. 

I  finde,  that  wee  should  say  most  tunes :  There 
is  no  such  tiling.  And  I  would  often  employ  this 
answer ;  but  I  dare  not :  for  they  cry :  It  is  a 
defeature  produced  by  ignorance  and  weakenesse 
of  spirit.  And  I  most  commonly  juggle  for  com- 
pany sake,  to  treate  of  idle  subjects  and  frivolous 
discourses,  which  I  beUeve  nothing  at  all.  Since 
truely,  it  is  a  rude  and  quarellous  humour,  flatly  to 
deny  a  proposition.  And  few  niisse  (especially  in 
things  hard  to  be  perswaded)  to  aflfirme,  that  thCT 
have  scene  it ;  Or  to  alleadge  such  witnesses,  as  tbor 
authority  shall  stay  our  contiadiction.  According  to 
which  use.  we  know  the  foundations  and  meanes  of 
a  thousand  things  that  never  were.  And  the  world 
is  in  a  thousand  questions  discanted  and  bandied  too 
and  fi^,  the  pro  and  contra  of  which  is  meerely  false. 
Ita  Jinitinui  sunt  falsa  veris,  ut  in  pr(Ecipitem  locva 
non  debeat  se  sapiens  commttere  (Cic.  Acad,  Qiie.  ir.). 
Fakehood  is  so  neere  Ndshbour  to  tnteth,  tJuit  a  as«- 
man  should  not  put  himselfe  upon  a  sUpperic  dotctiefaH 
Truth  andjakehood  have  both  alike  comiiena>ices,  thar 
port,  their  taste  and  their  proceedings  semblable :  Wee 
behold  them  with  one  same  eyes.  I  observe  that  wt 
are  not  onely  slow  in  defending  our  selves  from  deceii^. 
but  that  we  seeke  and  sue  to  embrace  it.  Wee  lort 
to  meddle  and  entangle  our  selves  with  ^-anity,  » 
conformable  unto  our  being.  I  have  scene  the  birth 
of  divers  miracles  in  my  dayes.  Although  they  be 
smoothered  in  the  first  grouth,  wee  omit  not  to 
foresee  the  course  they  would  have  taken,  had  thCT 
lived  their  full  age.  The  matter  is  to  Hnde  the  enfl 
of  the  clue ;  that  found,  one  may  winde-off  what  In 
list :  And  there  is  a  further  distance  from  nothing  ' 
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tht  least  Ihiiifi  in  the  IVorld,  than  hcixcccnc  l/iat  arid  the  c 
greatest.  Now  the  first  that  are  emhnied  with  the 
D^innintf  of  stntngeneiistr,  comming  to  publish  their  c 
hiitory,  hiide  by  the  ap])ositiuiis  mode  a^inst  thein,  ** 
where  the  diniculty  of  pcrswasion  lod^h  ;  and  goe 
•bout  with  some  false  pntch,  to  botch  up  those 
places.  Besides  that,  InsUa  hvminibug  Ubiditie  alendi 
de  industria  rttmores:  Men  having  a  natumti  desire 
to  nourish  rejxtrij.  \\c  naturally  make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience,  to  restore  what  hath  been  lent  us, 
^i'ithout  some  usurj*  and  accession  of  our  encrease. 
jj  particular  eri-our  doth  first  hreede  a  publike  err  our : 
jVnd  when  his  tume  commeth.  A  puhlihe  errottr  be- 
^tteth  a  particular  crrour.  So  Koeth  all  this  vast 
inanie,  from  hand  to  hand,  confounding  and  com' 
it  sclfc,  in  such  sort  that  the  furthest-abiding 
mic,  i»  better  instructed  of  it,  then  the  nearest : 
the  la.ft  informed,  better  perswaded  tlicn  the  first. 
[t  is  naturall  progresse:  For,  whosoever  beleevcth 
ly  tiling.  thi[ikes  it  a  deede  of  charity,  to  perswade 
unto  another :  \Vhich,  that  he  may  the  better 
be  fearelh  not  to  addc  something  of  his  owne 
ion  thereunto,  so  far  as  hee  seeth  necessaiy  in 
fiiscoune.  to  supply  the  resistance  and  defect, 
imaginet))  to  bee  in  another:  conception.  My 
fe  who  make  an  cspeciall  matter  of  conscience  to 
and  care  iu)t  greatly  to  add  credit  or  authority  to 
"'  I  say,  perceive  nevertheles,  by  the  discourses  I 
in  hand,  that  being  camested.  either  by  the 
lire  of  another,  or  by  the  eamestnessc  of  my 
ktion :  1  swell  and  ampHtie  my  subject  by  my 
motions,  vigor  and  force  or  wordcs :  as  also 
extension  and  amplification,  not  without  some 
jdice  to  the  naked  truth.  Hut  yet  I  doe  it  upon 
lition,  that  to  the  first  that  brings  mee  home 
ne,  and  enquireth  for  the  bare  and  simple  truth 
my  hands:    I  sodainly  give  over  my  hold,  and 
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CHAPTER  without  exaggeration,  emphasis  or  ampUfication.  1 
^^  yeeld  both  ray  selfe  and  it  unto  him ;  A  lively. 
Of  the  Lame  earnest  and  ready  speech  as  mine,  is  easie  trans- 
orCrippel  ported  unto  hyperboles.  There  is  nothing  where- 
unto  men  are  ordinarily  more  prone,  then  to  give  way 
to  their  opinions.  Where  ever  usuall  meanes  faile  us, 
we  adde  coinmandement,  force,  fire  and  sw^ord.  It 
is  not  without  some  ill  fortune  to  come  to  that  passe, 
that  the  multitude  of  believers,  in  a  throng  where 
fooles  doe  in  number  so  far  exceede  the  wise,  should 
bee  the  best  touch-stone  of  truth.  Quasi  vera  quid- 
gimm  sit  tarn  valdc,  quant  nil  sapere  vulgare.  Saniiatis 
patrocijiium  est  insanicntium  turba  {Cic.  De  JXvtrua.). 
As  though  any  thijig  were  so  common  as  to  have  no  Ttit. 
Tiie  muUitude  of  them  tJiat  are  mad,  is  a  defence  for 
them,  that  are  m  their  wits.  It  is  a  hard  matter  fi>r 
a  man  to  resolve  his  judgement  against  commMi 
opinions.  The  first  perswasion  taken  from  the  very 
subject,  seizeth  on  the  simple :  whence  under  tb' 
authority  of  the  number  and  antiquity  of  testimonies. 
it  extends  it  selfe  on  the  wiser  sort.  As  for  me,  in  i 
matter,  which  I  could  not  believe  being  reported  by 
one,  I  should  never  credit  the  same,  though  affirmed 
by  a  hundred.  And  I  judge  not  opinions,  by  yeam 
It  is  not  long  since  one  of  our  Princes,  in  whom  the 
gowt  had  spoiled  a  gentle  disposition  and  blitb  com- 
position,  suffered  himselfe  so  far  to  bee  perswatW 
or  mis-led,  by  the  report  made  unto  him  of  (iit 
wondrous  deedes  of  a  Priest,  who  by  way  cf 
charmes,  spells  and  gestures  cured  all  diseases,  thil 
he  undertooke  a  long-tedious  journy  to  Hnde  him 
out :  and  by  the  vei'tue  of  his  apprehension  did  so 
perswade,  and  for  eertaine  houres  so  lull  his  Iqp 
asleepe,  that  for  a  while  bee  brought  them  t* 
doe  him  that  service,  whicli  for  a  long  time  th^ 
had  forgotten.  Had  fortune  heaped  five  or  six  Iftf 
accidents  one  in  the  necke  of  another,  tliey  hii 
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doubtles  beene  able  to  bring  thin  miracle  into  nature,  c 

Whereas  aflerword  there  was  so  much  simplicity  and 

•o  little  skill  Tound  in  the  architect  of  these  works,  C 

that  he  was  deemed  unworthy  of  any  punishment:  " 

Am  likewise  should  be    done   with    most   suchlike 

thtngt,  were  they  throughly  knowen  in  their  nature. 

'  Vtramur  e.v  inieriHtllo  Jallenfia  :   Ifir  tcondrr  at  thoae 

_     that  deceive  u-i  fn/  distance.     Our  sight  doth 

such    sort,   often    represent    us    a    farre-off    with 

btiange  images,  which  %-anish  in  approaching  neercr. 

'\unqHam  ad  Uquidum  Jama  perducitur.      Pame  it 

•  brought  to  be  cleare.     It  is  a  wonder,  to  see 

from    many   voine    beginnings    and    frivolous 

so  famous  impressions  doe   ordinarily  arise 

ensue.     Even   that   liindereth   the  information 

them:    For,   while  a  man  endevoureth  to  finde 

ut  cauvs.  forcible  and  weighty  ends,  and  worthy 

I  great  a  name,  hee  loscUi  the  true  and  essential!. 

'  J  are  so  little,  that  they  escape  our  sight     And 

dy  a  right  wise,  hecdy  and  subtile  inquisitor  is 

juircil  in  such  nucstings :  impartiall  and  not  pre- 

nipated.      All   these  miracles  and  strange  events, 

•  untill  this  day  hidden  from  me :  I  have  seene  no 

1  monster,  or  more  exprcsse  wonder  in  this  world, 

my   selfe.      H'itk  time  and  cttttome  a  man  doth 

UHt  and  erturr  himgelj'r  to  all  MtrangeneMKe :  But 

■e  I  frequent  and  know  my  selfe  the  more  my 

tie  astonieth  me :  and  the  lesse  I  understand 

'  aelfe.     The  chiefest  pHvilcdge  to  produce  and 

—ooe   such    accidents,    is    reserved    unto   fortune. 

Tiling  yesterday  through  a  village,  within  two 

_  jes  of  my  house,  I  found  the  nUoe  yet  warme 

f  a  miracle  that  was  but  newly  failea  and  discovered, 

irith  all  the  country  thereabout  had  for  many 

beene    ammused    and     abused,    and    diras 

nng   Provinces   b^an  to   listen   unto   it.  and 

troupes  of  all  qualities  ceased   not  thicke 
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CHAPTBR  and  threefold  to  flocke  thither.    A  yong  ma  of 

^       that  towne,  undertooke  one  ni^^  in  his  owne  hoaie 

OJjjm'Umm  (never  dreaming  of  any  knavery)  to  oountecieife  the 

orCiiimi     voice  of  a  spirit  or  ghost,  but  onely  for  8port»  to  nnb 

'""    merry  for  that  present,  whicn  an        "** 


^  ^  r. )  I 


better  then  he  had  imagined;  to  make  the  jot 
extend  further,  and  him^lfe  tibe  merrier,  he  mM 
a  eountry-maiden  acquainted  with  his  devise:  nht 
because  she  was  both  seely  and  harmelesae,  ccwMMiBi 
to  bee  secret  and  to  second  him :  In  the  cad  ^bef 
ffot  another,  and  were  now  three,  all  of  one  age  aal 
Eke  sufficiency :  and  fix>m  private  spirit-taUdng,  ibef 
beganne  with  hideous  voices  to  cry  and  roaie  akai 
and  in,  and  about  churches  hiding  themselves  ander 
the  (Mete  Altar,  speaking  but  by  ni^t,  ioMddSag 
any  lig^t  to  be  set  up :  From  speeches  teikUng  ife 
worlds  subversion,  and  threatning  of  the  day  of 
judgement  (which  are  the  subjects,  by  whose  autho- 
rity and  abusive  reverence,  imposture  and  iUnateip 
is  more  easily  lurked)  they  proceeded  to  oerlaiDe 
visions  and  strange  gestures,  so  foolish  and  lidicHiIoas, 
that  there  is  scarce  any  thing  more  grosse  and  ab- 
surd used  among  Children,  in  their  childish  spcHts. 
Suppose  I  pray  you,  that  fortune  would  have 
seconded  this  harmelesse  devise  or  jugling  tricke; 
Who  knoweth  how  farre  it  would  have  extended,  and 
to  what  it  would  have  growen?  The  poore  sedy 
three  Divels  are  now  in  prison,  and  may  happily  e're 
long  pay  deere  for  their  common  sottishnesse,  and 
I  wot  not  whether  some  ehevrell  judge  or  other,  will 
be  avenged  of  them  for  his.  It  is  manifestly  seene 
in  this,  which  now  is  discovered,  as  also  in  divers 
other  things  of  like  quality,  exceeding  our  know- 
ledge ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  uphold  our  judge- 
ment, as  well  to  reject,  as  to  receive.  Many  abuses 
are  engendered  into  the  World ;  or  to  spesJsie  more 
boldly,  all  the  abuses  of  the  World  are  engendered 
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i"upon  this,  that  wee  are  tauf{ht  to  feare  to  make  pro-  C 

fession  of  our  ignorance,  and  are  bound  to  accept  and  J^ 

1  allow,  all  that  wee  cannot  refute.     W'ee  speake  of  Of  the  L«ne 
ill  things  by  precepts  and  resolution.     The  Stile  of  "'^"pp*" 
Rome  did  beare,  that  even  the  same,  that  a  witnes 
>osed,  because  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes, 

1  that  which  a  Judge  ordained  of  his  most  assured  ^^M 

knowledge,  was  conceived   in   this  form  of  speech,  ^^M 

It  seemeth  so  unto  me.     I  am  drawen  to  hate  Ukely  ^^H 

things,  when  men  goe  about  to  set  them  downe  as  ^^| 

infallible.      I  love  these  words  or   phrases,   which  ^^| 

moUifie  and  moderate  the  temerity  of  our  proposi-  ^^| 

tions :    It    viay   be :    Peradventu?-e :    I?i   some   sort :  ^^| 

Some :  It  is  snide :   I  thinke,   and  such  like :    And  ^^| 

had  I  beene  to  instruct  children,  I  would  so  often  ^^| 

have  put  this  manner  of  answering  in  their  mouth ;  ^^| 

enquiring,  and  not  resolving :    IVkat  meanes  it  ?    I  ^^| 

understajtd  it  iiot :  It  may  well  bee:  Is  it  true?  that  ^^H 

they  should  rather  have  kept  the  forme  of  learners,  ^^H 

untill  three  score  yeeres  of  age,  than  present  them-  ^^M 

selves  Doctors  at  ten,  as  many  doe.     JV/iosoever  will  ^^M 

be  cured  of  ignorance,  must  confesse  the  same.     Iris  ^^| 

is   the   daughter  of    Thaumantis,  AdTmration  is  the  ^^M 

ground,  of  all  Philosophy :  Incpiisition  the  pro^-esse :  ^^H 

Ignorance  tJie  end.     Yea  but  there  is  some  kinde  of  ^^| 

ignorance  strong  and  generous,  that   for  honor  and  ^^| 

courage  is   nothing  beholding  to   knowledge :    An  ^^| 

ignorance,   which  to   conceive   rightly,  there  is  re-  ^^| 

quired    no    lesse    learning,    than   to  conceive  true  ^^| 

learning.  ^^| 

Being   yong,    I    saw   a   law-case,    which    Corras  ^^H 

a  Counsellor  of  Thoulmise  caused  to  be  printed  of  ^^| 

a  strange  accident  of  two  men,  who  presented  them-  ^^| 

selves  one  for  another.      I  remember  (and  I  remember  ^^H 

nothing  else  so  well)  that  me  thought,  he  proved  his  ^^| 

imposture,    whom     he    condemned    as    guilty,    so  ^^| 

wondrous  strange   and    so  far-exceeding   both    our  ^^| 
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CHAPTER  knowledge  and  his  owne,  who  was  judge*  that  I 
"        found  much  boldnes  in    the  sentence   whidi   had 
ortha^ne  condemned  him  to  be  hanged.    Let  us  receive  some 
or  Grippd      fQ jine  q{  sentence  that  may  say :  The  Court  undtr* 
Hands  nothing  of  it ;  more  freely  and  inflenuoust^, 
than  did  the  Areopagites;  who  finding  themadva 
urged  and  entangled  in  a  case  they  could  not  wdl 
cleare  or  determine,  appointed  the  parties  to  ccHiie 
againe  and  appeare  before  them  a  hundred  yeares 
after.      The    witches    about    my  country,   are  in 
hazard  of  their  life,  upon  the  opinion  of  every  new 
authour,  that  may  come  to  give  their  dreames  a  body. 
To  apply  such  examples  as  the  holy  Word  of  God 
offretn  us  of  such  things  (assured  and  irrefragable  ex- 
amples) and  jojme  them  to  our  modeme  events,  sinee 
we  neyther  see  the  causes  nor  meanes  of  them,  some 
other  better  wit  then  ours  is  thereunto  required.    Per- 
adventure  it  appertaineth  to  that  onely  naost-mig^ 
testimony,  to  tell  us :  This  here,  and  that  there ;  and 
not  this  other  are  of  them.     God  must  be  beleeved ; 
and  good  reason  he  should  be  so.     Yet  is  there  not 
one  amongst  us,  that  will  be  amazed  at  his  owne 
narration  (and  he  ought  necessarily  to  be  astonished 
at  it,  if  he  be  not  out  of  his  wits)  whether  he  employ 
it  about  others  matters ;  or  against  himselfe.     I  am 
plaine  and  homely,  and  take  hold  on  the  maine  point, 
and  on  that  which  is  most  likely ;  avoiding  ancioit 
reproches.     Majorem  fdem  homnes  adhibent  iis  qua 
non  intelUgunt.      Cupidine  humani  ingenii  libentius 
obscura  creduntur.     Men  give  more  credit  to  things 
they  understand  not:  Things  obscure  are  more  in/- 
Ungly  beleeved  through  a  strange  desire  of  mans  wit.  I 
see  that  men  will  be  angry :  and  am  forbid  to  doubt  of 
it  upon  paine  of  execrable  injuries.     A  new  manner 
of  perswading.     Mercy  for  Gods  sake.    My  beliefe 
is  not  carried  away  with  olowes.    Let  them  t3n*annize 
over  such  as  accuse  their  opinion  of  falsehood ;  I  onely 
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;  mine  of  difficulty  and  boldnes:>e.  And  equally  chapter 
to  fcbem  1  condcmne  the  opwwitc  afHrniation :  if  not  __ 
so  imperiously.  He  that  with  hraverj'  and  by  com-  '^I^JIJJ* 
mwidenient  will  establish  his  discourse,  dcckreth  his  "  "*^ 
reason  to  hee  wcake :  For  a  v-erbuU  and  H-'hoUbtirall 
I  aJtercation.  that  they  have  as  much  ap|>anuice  as 
""  tir  contradictors,  yideantur  sane,  mm  i\ffirmcniur 
Indtrdf  irt  them  seeme,  sv  thvij  bee  not  avourhed, 
t  in  [the]  efl'ectual  consequence  they  draw  from  it, 
se  have  srcat  od$.  To  kill  men  ;  i/iere  is  ramired 
1  bright-tktmng  attd  ciettre  li^ht.  And  our  life  is 
tU  and  essentiall,  to  warrant  the!«  super- 
I  and  fantasticall  accidents.  As  for  drugges 
ins,  they  are  out  of  my  element :  they  are 
,  and  of  llie  worst  kinnc.  In  which  ncvcr- 
,  it  is  &ai<l.  that  one  must  not  alwayes  rely 
e  meere  confession  of  those  people  :  \  or,  they 
_  metinics  beenc  scene  to  acruse  themselves,  to 
i  made  away  men  which  were  both  sound  and 
In  these  other  extrnvaeant  accusations,  I 
I  easily  say  that  it  sutficetli  M-hat  comuieitda- 
i  loever  he  hath,  a  man  be  believed  in  such 
>  arc  humane :  but  of  such  a^  are  beyond 
ftaonception  and  of  a  supernaturall  cfFect.  he  ouglit 
I  only  be  believed  when  n  supernatural  appro- 
\  hath  authorized  bim.  That  privilcd^c  it  hath 
i  God  to  ^ve  some  of  our  testimonies,  ought 
'  bee  vilittcd.  or  slightly  communicated.  Mine 
I  arc  full  of  a  thousand'  such  talcs.  Three  saw 
I  nich  a  day  in  the  Kast;  three  saw  him  the  next 
in  t)K-  West,  at  such  an  houre,  in  such  a  pince,  and 
t  and  tlius  attired,  verily  in  such  a  case  1  could  not 
eve  my  selfe.  How  much  more  natunill  and 
r  likely  due  I  ftndc  it.  tliat  two  men  should  lie, 
twelve  houres.  passe  with  the  windes, 
h'jiti  t<3  West  *.  How  much  more  naturall, 
our  uadcwtaoding  may  by  the  volubility  of 
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CHAPTER  our  loose-capring  minde  be  transported  from  his 
place  ?  then  that  one  of  us  should  by  a  strange 
Of  the  Lame  spirit,  in  flesh  jind  bone,  be  carried  upon  a  broome 
"■  "ppei  through  the  tunnell  of  a  chimny  ?  Let  us,  w!io  are 
perpetually  tossed  too  and  fro  with  domesticall  and 
our  owne  illusions,  not  seeke  for  forraine  and  un- 
knowen  illusions,  I  deeme  it  a  matter  pardonable, 
not  to  beleeve  a  wonder,  so  far  foorth  at  least  as 
one  may  divert  and  [exclude]  the  verification  by 
no  miraculous  way.  And  I  follow  Saint  Angus- 
tines  opinion,  that  a  vian  were  better  bend  towards 
doiibt,  than  enclinc  towards  certaintie,  in  matters  of 
diffindt  trial!  and  dangerous  beliefe.  Some  yeares 
are  now  past,  tliat  I  travelled  through  the  country 
of  a  soveraigne  Prince :  who  in  favour  of  mee,  and 
to  abate  my  incredulity,  did  mee  the  grace,  in  his 
owne  presence,  and  in  a  particular  place,  to  make 
mee  see  tenne  or  twelve  prisoners  of  that  kinde; 
and  amongst  others  an  olde  beldam  witch,  a  true 
and  perfect  sorceresse,  both  by  her  ugliness  and 
deformity ;  and  such  a  one  as  long  before  was  most 
famous  in  that  profession.  I  sawe  both  proofes, 
witnesses,  voluntary  confessions,  and  some  other  in- 
sensible markes  about  this  miserable  olde  woman ; 
I  enquired  and  talked  with  her  a  long  time,  with 
the  greatest  heed  and  attention  I  could,  yet  am  I 
not  easily  carried  away  by  preoccupation.  In  the 
end,  and  in  my  conscience,  I  should  rather  have 
appointed  them  Helleborum,  than  Hemlocke.  Cap- 
tisque  res  magis  mentibus,  quam  consceleratis  mrnms 
visa.  The  matter  seemed  liker  to  mindes  captivate 
than  guiltie.  Law  hath  her  owne  corrections  for 
such  diseases.  Touching  the  oppositions  and  argu- 
ments, that  honest  men  have  made  unto  mee,  both 
there,  and  often  elsewhere,  1  have  found  none  that 
tie  mee ;  and  that  admit  not  alwaies  a  more  likely 
solution,  than  their  conclusions.  True  it  is,  that 
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[  prooles  and   reaM)ns  founded  upon   the   fact  and  C 
[  experience,  I   untie  not:  for  indccde  tliey  have  no 
f  end;  but  often  cut  ttiem,  as  Alcrander  did  his  knot,  o 
Whenal  is  done,  it  is  an  overvaluing  of  ones  con-  *' 
lectures,  by  them  to  cause  a  man  t<>  be  burned  alive. 
I   It  is  reported  by  divers  examples  (and  Prcstanthu 
I  saith   of  his  father)   that  being  in  a  slumber  much 
[  more  deeply,  tlien  in  a  full-suund  slcepe,  he  dreamed 
r  end  verily  thought  himselfe  to  be  a  Mare,  and  ser\'ed 
[  eertJunesouUltcriforasuniptcT-honicand  was  indcede 
what  he  imagined  to  bee.     If  sorcerers  dreanie  thus 
materially:   If  dreames  may  ftometimcs  be  tlius  in- 
corporated into  effects  :  I  cannot  possibly  liclicvc,  that 
our  will  «Lhould  therefore  be  bound  to  the  lawes  and 
justice :  which  I  say,  as  one  who  am  neither  a  Judge, 
nor  a  Counsellor  unto  kings,  and  furthest  from  any 
such  wortbincsse :  but  rather  ii  man  of  the  common 
itamp,  and  both  by  my  decdcs  and  sayings,  borne 
and  vowed  to  tlie  oliedience  of  publique  reason.    Hec 
that  should  register  my  hiimuurs,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  simplest  law.'or  opinion,  or  customc  of  this  village, 
should  greatly  wrong  himselfe,  and  injure  me  as  much. 
For  in  what  I  say,  I  gape  for  no  other  certainty,  but 
that  such  was  then  my  thought.     A  tumultuous  and 
wavering  thought.     It  is  by  way  of  discourse  that  I 
^leake  of  all ;  and  of  nothing  by  way  of  advise.    Nee 
me  piuiet,  ut  itto*.  fateri  ru-jtcire,  ^**od  netciam.     Nor 
am  I  luham^d,  as  they  are  to  vonjcssc  I  kncnc  not  that 
which  I  doe  not  fcnau:. 

I  would  not  be  so  hardy  to  speake,  if  of  duty 
I  ought  to  bee  believed :  and  so  I  answered  a  great 
man,  who  blamed  the  .harpnesse  and  contention  of 
raj  exhortations.  W^'hen  I  see  you  bcnt^and  pre- 
perad  on  one  lude;  with  all  the  endevour  I  can,  I 
wfll  Dfopoie  the  contrary  unto  you,  to  resolve  and 
cnlj^ten  your  judgement,  not  to  subdue  or  binde 
the  Mme:  God  luth  your  hearts  in  his  hands,  and 
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CHAPTER  hee  will  furnish  you  with  choise.  I  am  not  so 
^'  malapert,  as  to  desire,  that  my  opinions  alone,  should 
Of  the  Lame  give  sway  to  a  matter  of  such  importance.  My 
«rCrippel  fortune  hath  not  raised  them  to  so  powerfull  and 
deepe  conclusions.  Truely,  I  have  not  onely  a  great 
number  of  complexions,  but  an  infinite  many  of 
opinions,  &om  which,  had  I  a  soniie  of  mine  owne, 
I  would  disswade  him,  and  willingly  make  him  to 
distaste  them.  What?  If  the  truest  are  not  ever 
the  most  commodious  for  man.  he  being  of  so 
strange  and  untamed  a  composition :  Whether  it  be 
to  the  purpose,  or  from  the  purpose,  it  is  no  great 
matter.  It  is  a  common  Proverbe  in  Italie,  that 
He  knowcs  iiot  the  perfect  pleasure  of  \'enus,  that 
hath  not  laiiie  'with  a  umptTig  Woman.  Either  fortune, 
or  some  particular  accident  have  long  since  brought 
this  by-saying  in  the  peoples  mouth  :  and  it  is  as  well 
spoken  of  men  as  of  women :  For  the  Queene  of  the 
Amazons  answered  the  Scithian,  that  wooed  her  to 
loves-embracements.  apta-ra  xoyot  oiipe!,  Tlie  crooked 
nian  doth  it  best.  In  tliat  feminine  common-wealth 
of  theirs,  to  avoyde  the  domination  of  men,  they 
were  wont  in  their  infancy  to  maime  them,  both 
their  amies  and  legges  and  other  limmes,  that  might 
any  way  advantage  their  strength  over  them,  and 
make  onely  that  use  of  them,  that  we  in  our  V^''orld 
make  of  our  Women.  I  would  have  saide,  that  the 
loose  or  disjoynted  motion  of  a  limping  or  crookc- 
backt  W^oman,  might  adde  some  new  kinde  of 
pleasure  unto  that  businesse  or  sweet  sinne,  and 
some  un-assaid  sensuall  sweetnesse,  to  such  as  make 
triall  of  it ;  but  I  have  lately  learnt,  that  even  ancieiU 
Philosophy  hath  decided  the  matter :  Who  saith. 
that  tlie  legs  and  thighs  of  the  crooked-backt  or 
halting-Iarae,  by  reason  of  their  imperfection,  not  re- 
ceiving the  nourishment,  due  unto  them,  it  followetfa 
that  the  Genitall  parts,  that  are  above  them,  9tf 
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I  onore  full,  better  nourished  and  more  vigorous.     Or  CHA^ttnt 

,  eKc,   that  such    a   defect    hindring   other  excrciw,  ^ 

■uch  as  are  therewith  possessed,  do  lease  waste  their  Ofik^LMu 

strength  and  consume  their  vertue,   and   so  mucJi  "*  *"'*''**' 

the  stronger  and  fiiller.  they  frome  to  />mi«  sports. 

Which  is  also  the  reason  why  the  Griccians  described  ^^ 

their    Women  -Weavers,    to    bee   more    hotte    atid  ^^H 

I  eaniestly-luxurious,   than    other    Women :    Ik-cause  ^^| 

I  of  their  sitting-trade,  without  any  violent  exercise  ^^H 

I  of  the  body,     ^^''hat  cannot  wi-  dispute  of  according  ^^H 

I  to  tliat  rate  '.     I  might  likewise  say  of  these,  that  the  ^^H 

[  nme  stirring,  which  their  labour,  so  sitting  doth  give  ^^H 

E  them,  dotti  rouxe  and  suUicite  liieui,  as  tlie  joggiiig  ^ 

k  Bod  shaking  of  their  Coache,  doth  our  Ladies.     Doe  I 

":  these  examples  fit  that  whereof  I  spake  in  the  ^^J 

jinning !    That  our  reasons  doe  often  anticipate  ^^H 

he  effect,  and  have  the  extension  of  their  juriMlic-  ^^| 

ion  so  intinite,  tliat  they  judge  and  exercise  them-  ^^H 

arives  in  inanity,  and  to  a  not  being  ?     Besides  the  ' 

Sexibilitie  of  our  invention,  to  frame  rea.sons  unto 

■11  manner  of  dreamcs;  our  imagination  Is  likewise  ^^ 

found  ejLsie  to  rcceire  impressions  from  falsehood,  by  ^^M 

▼ery  frivolous  apparances.     For,  by  the  onelv  autho-  ^^M 

,  sHie  of  the  antient  and   publike  use  of  tins  word  ^^M 

phrftsc,   I  have   heretofore   perswaded   my  selfe,  ^^M 

<  uve  received   more  pleasure  of  a  Woman,  in  ^^H 

';  she  was  nut  straight,  and  have  accompted  hir  ^^H 

kednesse  in  the  number  of  hir  graces.     Torquato  ^^H 

m,  in  the  comparison  he  makes  betweene  ttaitf  ^^H 

1  Frana;  rcporteth  to  have  noted,  Uiat  we  com-  ^^H 

monly  have  more  slender  and  spiny  Icggcs,  than  the  ^^| 

Italian  OenUemen ;   and   imputeth   the  cause  unto  ^^H 

oar  cootinuall   riding  and    sitting  on   horse-backe.  ^^H 

Which   is   the    very   Kame,    from    which    Stiettmitui  ^^^| 

draweth   anotlter  cleatie  contrary  conclu<»ion :   For,  ^^^H 

_^  saitfa,  that  GermajiicuM  liad  by  the  frequent  use  ^^^^ 

Ef  thii  exercise,  brought  his  to  be  very  big.     There  \ 
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CHAPTER  is  nothing  so  supple  and  wanderings  as  our  under- 

"        standing.     It  is  like  to  Theramenez  shooe,  fit  for  all 

Of  the  Lame  feet.     It  is  double  and  diverse,  and  so  are  matten 

orCrippei      diverse  and  double.     Give  me  a  Dra^me  of  Silver, 

said  a  Cinicke  Philosopher  unto  Aniigontis:  It  is 

not  the  present  of  a  King,  answered  he ;  Give  then 

a  talent :  It  is  no  gift  for  a  Cinicke,  quoth  he : 

Seu  plures  color  ille  vias,  ei  cceca  relaxai 
Spiramenta,  novas  venial  qua  succtu  m  herhas  c 
Seu  durai  magis,  ei  venas  astringU  hiantes, 
Ne  tenues  pluvia,  rapidive  potenlia  soli* 
Acrior,  aut  Boreas  penetrabile  frigus  adurat. 

— ViRo.  Georg.  L  89. 

Whether  the  heate  layes  open  holes  unseenej 

Whereby  the  sappe  may  passe  to  hearbs  fresh-greene : 

Or  rather  hardens  and  bindes  gaping  vaines. 

Lest  sharpe  power  of  hot  sunne,  or  thinning^  raines  : 

Of  piercing  North-cold  blaste. 

Should  scortch^  consume  and  waste. 

Ogni  medagalia  ha  il  sua  rivei^sdo  ;  Each  outside  hatk 
his  insidCy  saith  the  Italian.  Lo  why  Clitomackus 
was  wont  to  say,  that  Cameades  had  surmounted 
the  labours  of  Hey^cules ;  because  he  had  exacted 
consent  from  men ;  that  is  to  say,  opinion  and 
temerity  to  judge.  This  fantasie  of  Carneades^  so 
vigorous  (as  I  imagine)  proceeded  antiently,  from 
the  impudency  of  those,  who  make  profession  to 
know,  and  from  their  excessive  selfe-overweening. 
jEsope  was  set  to  sale,  together  with  two  other 
slaves ;  a  Chapman  enquired  of  the  first,  what  he 
could  doe :  he  to  endeare  himselfe,  answered,  moun- 
taine  and  wonders,  and  what  not  ?  For  he  knew 
and  could  doe  all  things.  The  second  answered  even 
so  for  himselfe,  and  more  too :  But  when  he  came  to 
jEsope,  and  demaunded  of  him  what  he  could  doe. 
Nothing  (said  he)  for  these  two  have  forestaled  all, 
and  know  and  can  doe  all  things,  and  have  left 
nothing  for  mee.  So  hath  it  happened  in  the  schoole 
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of  l^ilosophy.     The  rashnes  of  those  who  ascribed  CHAPTElt 
the    capacity    of   all    thinifs    to    maus    wit.    through         ^_ 
pi)i{ht  and  emulation  produced  this  opinion  in  others,  OfUMLamc 
At   humane   wit   was  not   capable  of  any   tiling.  •''^^H* 
xne  holde  the  same  extremity  in  i^iorance,  that 
pothers  hold  in  knowledge.     To  the  end  none  may 
deny,  tliat  man  in  not  immoderate  in  all  and  every 
where :  and  hath  no  other  sentence  or  arrest,  than 
that    of    necessity,    and    imptiissnnce    to    proceede 
,  ikuther. 


THE  TWELFTH    CHAPTER 

Of  Phuiognomy 

-MOST  all  the  opinions  wc  have,  i 
taken  by  authority,  and  upon  credit: 
There  Is  no  hurt.  We  cannot  chuse 
worse  tlien  by  our  selves,  in  »o  weake 
an  age.     This  image  of  Socrate*  his 

_ discourse,  which  his  friends  have  left 

us,  wc  oncly  approve  it,  by  the  reverence  of  publicke 
mpprobation.  U  is  not  of  our  owne  knowledge :  they 
•re  oot  according  to  our  use.  Alight  such  a  man  be 
borne  now  adayes,  there  are  but  few  would  now 
Mteemc  him.  Weedisceme  not  graces  inly  or  aright; 
We  oncly  perceive  them  by  a  false  light  set  out  and 
pull  up  with  arte :  Such  as  yuss^  under  their  nnturall 
purity  and  simplicity,  doe  easily  escape  so  weake  and 
aimme  a  sight  as  oun.  Is.  They  Imve  a  secret,  un- 
perceived  and  delicate  beauty  :  he  had  needc  of  a 
eieere,  farre^seelng  and  triie-disccming  sight,  that 
•hould  rightly  discover  this  secret  light.  Is  not 
ingenuity  (acconling  to  us)  cosin  gcrmaine  unto 
lottishncsse,  and  u  quality  of  reproach  ?  S(HTnte» 
msketh  his  soule  to  moove,  with  a  naturall  and  com- 
mon  motion.     Thus  swth  a  pUune  Country>mait,  and 
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CHAPTER  thus  a  seely  Woman  :  Hee  never  hath  other  people 
^  in  his  mouth,  than  Coach-makers,  Joynei-s.  Cobles, 
and  Masons.     They  are  inductions  and  similitudes, 

phisioenomj  j(.^^„gj,  from  the  most  vulgar  and  knowen  actions  of 
men :  every  one  understands  him.  Under  so  base  a 
forme,  wee  should  never  have  cliosen  the  noble 
worthinesse  and  brightnesse  of  his  admirable  con- 
ceptions :  Wee  that  esteeme  all  those  but  ineane  and 
vile,  that  learning  doth  not  raise :  and  who  have  no 
perceiving  of  riches,  except  set  out  in  shew  and 
pompe.  Our  World  is  framed  but  unto  ostentation. 
Men  are  puffed  up  with  winde,  and  moved  or  handled 
by  bounas,  as  Baloones.  This  man  proposeth  no 
vaine  fantasies  unto  hiraselfe.  His  end  was,  to  store 
us  with  things  and  furnish  us  with  precepts,  which 
really  more  substantially  and  joyntly  serve  our  I 


Natnrdm<jue  .ie<jin.~ 

To  keepe  a  menne,  to  hold  the  end, 
And  natures  conduct  to  attend. 
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So  was  he  ever  all  one  a  like:  And  raised  1 
selfe  to  the  highest  pitch  of  vigor,  not  by  fits,  but  by 
complexion.  Or  to  say  better ;  he  raised  nothing, 
but  rather  brought  downe  and  reduced  all  difficulties, 
or  sharpnesse  to  their  originall  and  naturall  state,  and 
thereunto  subdued  vigor.  For,  in  Cuto,  it  is  mani- 
festly seene,  to  be  an  out-right  proceeding,  far-above 
and  beyond  the  common :  By  the  brave  exploits  of 
his  Ufe,  and  in  his  death,  hee  is  ever  perceived  to  be 
mounted  upon  his  great  horses.  Whereas  this  man 
keepes  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  gentle  and  ordi- 
nary pace,  treateth  of  the  most  profitable  discourses, 
and  addresseth  liimselfe  both  unto  death  and  to  the 
most  thorny  and  crabbed  crosses,  that  may  happen 
unto  the  course  of  humane  life.  It  hath  indeede  fiw- 
tuned ;  that  the  worthiest  man  to  be  knowne,  ud  i 
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Ibr  a  pattcTtie  to  he  prcsonU-d  to  the  world,  he  Is  the  CHAVnni 
man  of  whom  we  have  most  certain  knowledjje.    Hee 
hath   bccnc  det-lared   and   cnlightned   hy  the   mmi;  Of 
^eare-seeinff  men,  that  ever  were ;   the  testimonies 
ymc  have  of  him,  are  in  faithfuhiesse  and  sufficiency 
Btiost  admirable.     It  is  a  great  matter,  that  ever  he 

as  able  to  jpvc  such  order  unto  the  pure  imaf(tiui- 
Sxms  of  a  childe,  that  M'ithoiit  altring  or  wresting 
ttiem,  he  hath  thence  produced  the  fairest  effects  of 

IX  minde.  He  neither  represents  it  rich  nor  hif|^- 
raised :  but  w)und  and  pure :  and  ever  with  a  blithe 
and  luidefiled  health.  By  the^c  vulgar  springs  and 
■Mturall  wards :  by  these  ordinary  and  common  fan- 
tuicN,  sans  mooving  or  without  urging  himselfe, 
bee  erected  not  onely  the  most  regular,  but  the 
highest  and  most  ngorous  opinions,  actions  and 
teiMtomes,  that  ever  were.  He  it  is,  that  brought 
lumane  wisdome  from  heaven  agnine,  where  for  a 
long  time  it  had  beene  lost,  to  restore  it  unto  man  : 
where  her  most  just  and  laborious  workc  in.  See  or 
hearc  him  pleade  before  his  judges ;  marke  with  what 
reasons  he  rouzeth  his  courage  to  the  hazards  of 
wmrre,  wliat  arguments  fortifie  his  patience  against 
detraction.  caJumniation,  tymuiny,  death,  and  against 
hb  wives  peevish  head :  therein  is  nothing  borrowed 
tram  art.  or  from  learning,  'llie  simplest  may  there 
know  their  meanes  and  might :  it  is  impossible  to  goe 
Anther  backe  or  tower,  lie  hath  done  humane  nature 
■  great  kindnesse,  to  shew  what  and  how  much  she  can 
doc  of  her  sclfe.  We  are  evcr>-  one  richer  then  we 
fanagine,  but  we  are  taught  to  borrow,  and  instructed 
to  uiifl ;  and  rather  to  make  use  of  others  gooda 
and  meanes,  then  of  our  own«.  There  is  nothing 
whereoQ  man  can  stay  or  fix  himselfe  in  time  of  hm 
need.     Of  voluptuousnes.se,  of  riches,  of  pleasure,  of 

iwer,  he  e\'er  embracctli  more  then  he  can  gra^ 

'  boU.     Hu  greedincsK  it  incapable  of  roodera- 
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CHAPTER  tion.  The  very  same  I  finde  to  be  in  the  curiosity  of 
""  learning  and  knowledge :  he  cuts  out  more  worke 
then  he  can  well  make  an  end  of:  and  much  more 
then  he  neede.  Extending  the  profit  of  learning,  as 
farre  as  his  matter.  Ut  omnium  rerum,  sic  literamm 
(fuoque  intenipera/dia  laboranms  (Sen.  Epist.  cvi.  f.). 
We  are  sicke  of  a  aui-fet,  as  of  all  thiitgs,  so  of 
Uarning  also.  And  Tacitus  hath  reason  to  com- 
mend Agricolaes  mother,  to  have  brideled  in  her 
Sonne  an  over-burning  and  earnest  desire  of  learning. 
It  is  a  good,  being  neerely  looked  unto,  that  con- 
taineth  as  other  humane  goods,  much  peculiar  vanity 
and  naturall  weakenesse :  and  is  very  chargeable. 
The  acquisition  and  purchase  whereof  is  much  more 
hazardous,  then  of  ail  other  viands  and  beverage. 
For,  whatsoever  else  we  have  bought ;  we  carry 
home  in  some  vessell  or  other,  wliere  we  have  law 
to  examine  it's  worth  :  how  much,  and  at  what  time 
we  are  to  take-it.  But  Sciences,  we  cannot  sodainly 
put  them  into  any  other  vessell,  then  our  minde: 
wee  swallow  them  in  buying  them,  and  goe  from  the 
market,  either  already  infected  or  amended.  There 
are  some,  which  insteade  of  nourishing,  doe  but 
hinder  and  surcharge  us ;  and  other  some,  which 
under  colour  of  curing,  empoison  us.  I  have  taken 
pleasure  in  some  place,  to  see  men,  who  for  devotions 
sake  have  made  a  vow  of  ignorance,  as  of  chastity, 
poverty  and  penitence.  It  is  also  a  kind  of  guelding 
of  our  inordinate  appetites,  to  muzzle  this  greedinesse, 
which  provoketh  us  to  the  study  of  bookes,  and 
depriveth  the  mind  of  that  voluptuous  delight,  which 
by  the  opinion  of  learning  doth  so  tickle  us.  And 
it  is  richly  to  accomplish  the  vow  of  poverty,  to 
joyne  that  of  the  minde  unto  it.  Wc  neede  /tot  irmd 
learning  for  to  live  at  ease.  And  Socrates  teacheth 
us,  that  we  have  both  it,  and  the  way  to  finde  snd 
make  use  of  it,  within  us.  All  our  sufficiency,  that 
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is  beyond  the  naturall,  is  well  nigh  vaine  and  super-  chaptsr 
fluous.     It  is  much,  if  it  charge  and  trouble  us  no       "' 
more,  then  it  steads  us.     Pauds  opus  ejit  literix  ad  Of 
I  mteiUem  bonam  (Skn.  Ibid.),     l^e  have  needc  of  little  ""^ 
\  harmng  to  have  a  good  mnde.     Ttiey  are  fcbriritant 
excesses  of   our  spirit :    n   turbulent    and   unquiet 
instrument,     Ron-ze   up  yuur   sclfc,  and   you   shall 
finde  forcible  arguments  against  death  to  tie  in  your 
selfc ;  most  true  and  vt-ry  proper  to  serve  and  steade 
you  in  time  of  necessity.     T  is  they  whieh  induce  a 
pc&iiant   »wainc.  yes   and    wliole    nations  to   die   as 
constantly  as  any  Philosopher.     Should  I  have  died 
I  lesse  merily  before  I  read  the  Tusatianes?     I  thinke 
[  Dot.     And  when  I  (inde  my  selfc  in  my  best  wits, 
'   I   perceive,   that   I    have    somewhat    enriched    my 
tongue;  my  courage  but  little.     It  is  even  as  nature 
Iramed  the  same  at  Hr»t.     And  against  any  conflict, 
it  shields  it  selfe,  but  with  a  naturall  antf  common 
march.     Hookcs  have  not  so  much  served  mee  for 
instnictiun,  as  cxercitatioii'     ^^'hat  if  learning,  assay- 
ing to  arme  us  with  new  wards  and  fences,  against 
n^unJl  inconveniences,  hath   more  imprinted  their 
^reatnesse  and    weight    in    our  fantasie,   then   her 
«  quiddities  and  subtilities,  tJierewitb  to  cover 
"bey  are  Kubtilitics  indeed ;  by  which  she  often 
1  us  very  vainely.    Obser\'e  now  many  sleight 
ale  argtmients  the  wisest  and  closest  authon 
:  and  scatter  about  one  good  sound :  which  if 
I  consider  neerely,  are  but  vaine  and  incorporalL 
ry  are  but  verball  wiles,  which  beguile  us.     But 
ftmomuch  as  it  may  be  profitable :  I  will  not  other- 
wise  blanch   them.      Many  of    that  condition  are 
xttercd   here  and   there,  ui   divers   places  of  this 
i^ume;  either  borrowed  or  imitated.     Yet  should 
I  man  somewhat  heed,  he  call  not  that  force,  which 
I  but  quaintnes :  or  terme  that  which  is  but  quipi»ng 
'       le,  wlide ;  or  name  that  good,  which  is  but  bire : 
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CHAPTER  qu(F  magis  sustata  gitam  potata  delectant  (Cic.  7Vwc. 
^^1.  Q"-  v.).  tvhch  more  delight  us  being  bat  tasted,  then 
szciUl  and  swallotved  doxcne.     AU  that  which  pleaseth 

l^iMogiioniT  feedeth  not ;  ubi  nan  ingemi  sed  atiimi  itegocium 
(igitur.  IPliere  it  if  no  matter  of  wit,  but  of'  vonrage. 
To  see  the  strugling  endevors  with  Seneca  giveth 
himselfe,  to  prepare  himselfe  against  death ;  to  sec 
him  sweate  with  panting ;  to  see  him  bathe  so  long 
upon  this  pearch,  thereby  to  strengthen  and  assure 
himselfe  :  I  should  have  made  question  of  his  re- 
putation, had  he  not  most  undantedly  maintained 
the  same  in  his  death.  His  so  violent  and  frequent 
agitation,  sheweth  that  himselfe  was  fervent  and 
impetuous.  Magmis-  anivius  remismis  lofpiiiur,  et 
securiits ;  jVoh  est  alius  iiigenio,  alius  animo  color 
(Sen.  Epist.  cxv.  El.  i.}.  A  great  courage  speaka 
soJUy  but  seairely.  Jflf  Itath  not  one  colour  atd 
courage  another.  He  must  be  convicted  at  his  owne 
charges.  And  sheweth  in  some  sort,  that  he  was 
pressed  by  his  adversary.  Plutarhes  maner  by  how 
much  more  disdainefull  and  farre-extending  it  is 
{in  my  opinion)  so  much  more  manlike  and  per- 
swasive  is  it :  1  sliould  easily  beleeve,  that  his  soule 
had  her  motions  more  assured  and  more  regular. 
The  one  more  sliarpe,  pricketh  and  sodainely  starts 
us  :  toucheth  the  spirit  more.  The  other  more  solide. 
doth  constantly  enforme.  establish  and  comfort  us: 
toucheth  more  tlie  understanding.  That  ravisheth 
our  judgement :  this  doth  gaine  it.  I  have  likewise 
seene  other  compositions  and  more  reverenced,  which 
in  purtraying  the  combate,  they  endure  against  the 
provocations  of  the  flesh,  represent  them  so  viol«it, 
so  powerfull  and  invincible,  that  our  selves,  whout 
cast  in  the  common  mould  of  other  men,  hare  iS 
much  to  admire  the  unknowne  strangenesse  anj 
imfelt  vigor  of  their  temptation,  as  their  coDStsat 
resistance.  To  what  purpose  do  we  so  arme  airi 
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r  our  selves  with  these  labourinx-eirorts  of  CHAPTBR 
ning?  Let  us  dilifjcntly  survay  the  surface  of  "* 
earth,  and  there  consider  so  many  sccly-poore  gt^ 
"people  as  we  sec  toylin^,  sweltring  and  drooping  '■*""'"^ 
»bout  their  buMnesse,  which  never  heard  of  Aristotle, 
DOT  of  Piuto,  nor  ever  knew  what  exemples  or  precepts 
we.  From  those  doth  nature  dayly  draw  utd  affoord 
us  elPects  of  constancy  and  patterned  of  palicnoc, 
more  pure  and  forcible,  then  are  thoMr.  we  mi  curiously 
itudy-for  in  schooles.  How  many  do  I  ordinarily 
we,  that  misacknowlcdge  poverty;  how  many  that 
wish  for  death,  or  that  passe  it  without  any  alaram 
fir  affliction  ?  A  fellow  that  dungeth  my  garden, 
hath  happily  this  morning  buried  nis  father  or  his 
ohitde.  The  very  muncs  whereby  they  call  diseaMK. 
floe  somewhat  niytden  and  diminish  the  sharpnes  of 
tbcm.  With  them  a  Phthifxhjue  or  consumption  of 
the  lung»,  is  but  an  ordinary-  cough :  A  dysentery  or 
bloody  flix,  but  a  distemper  of  the  stomacke :  A 
ptcuriue  but  a  cold  or  murre  :  and  as  they  gently 
Bsme  Uiem.  so  they  easilv  endure  them.  Gnevoiu 
ve  they  indeed,  when  tKey  hinder  their  ordinary 
labour  or  break  their  usuall  rest  i  They  will  not  take 
their  beds  but  when  they  sitall  dy.  SimplcJ-  ilia  et 
ttpcria  I'irtus  hi  obscurum  et  solertem  tdentiam  iTtta 
tit.  That  iilaine  and  dearc  vcrttie  ut  turned  into 
ob»eure  ana  atnniitg  huniled^t:  I  was  writing  this 
about  a  time  that  a  Iwistrous  storme  of  otir  tumul- 
toous  broiles  and  bluudy  troubles,  did  for  many 
roopth*  space,  with  all  It's  might  and  horrour,  hang 
foil  over  my  head.  (Jn  the  one  side,  I  had  the 
CDCmieii  at  my  gates :  on  the  other,  the  Picwem-t 
or  free-booters.  farre  worse  foes.  Xon  artnu  ted 
vUiit  certahtr.  tVe  contend  not  wit/i  armour,  hut 
mtk  vice*.  And  at  one  time  felt  and  endured  all 
r  of  harmc-bringiog  military  iigurics : 
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Hostis  adest  de-rlrei  l<Bvdque  a  parte  titnendut, 
riciiuxiue  malo  ierret  iitrfimque  talus. 


A  fearefiJt  f< 

Doth  with  bis  neighbc 


Ov[D,  Pant.  i.  EL  iv.  i 
left  hand  and  oh  right. 


r  harmes  both  sides  afright 


Oh  monstrous  Warre  :  Others  worke  without : 
this  inwardly  and  against  hir  selfe  :  And  with  her 
owne  venome  gnaweth  and  consumes  her  selfe.  It 
is  of  so  ruinous  and  mahgne  a  Nature  ;  that  together 
with  all  things  els,  she  ruineth  her  selfe :  and  with 
spitefull  rage,  doth  rent,  deface  and  massacre  it  selfe. 
We  doe  more  often  see  it,  by  and  through  hir  selfe, 
to  wast,  to  desolate  and  dissolve  hir  selfe,  then  by 
or  through  want  of  any  necessary  thing,  or  by 
enemies  force.  All  manner  of  discipline  doth  shunne 
and  flie  it.  She  commeth  to  cure  sedition,  and  hir 
selfe  is  throughly  therewith  infected  :  She  goeth 
about  to  chastize  disobedience,  and  sheweth  the 
example  of  it :  and  being  employed  for  the  defence 
of  Lawes,  entreth  into  actuall  rebellion  against  her 
owne  ordinances.  Aye  me,  where  are  we  i  Our 
Phisicke  bringeth  infection. 


Our  evill  is  empoysond  more 

By  plaister  they  would  lay  to  th'  sore. 


:  we  f      Ouf  ) 


It  rises  higher,  quicker. 
And  growes  by  curing  sicker. 

Omnia  faiula  nej'anda  malo  pervdttaj'urore, 
Jusiificam  nob'tt  menlem  averlrre  Deorum. 

— Catul.  Argon,  v.  405. 
Lawful!  uulawfull  deeds  with  fiiry  blended. 
Have  turn'd  from  us  the  Gods  just  miiide  offended. 

In  these  popular  diseases,  one  may  in  the  hegia- 
ning  distinguish  the   sound  from  the  sicke ;  but  if 
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ihcy  chance  to  coutiiiue  any  time,  as  ours  hath  done  CHAPTHI 
and  doth  still,  all  the  body,  yea  head  and  heclcs  fcclc 
themselves  the  worse ;    no  part   is  exempted   from  Of 
CDiTUption.     For,  there  is  no  aire  a  man  drawet  to 
gretdilif,  or  sticks  to  glutiomntjtly ;   and  t/utt   more 
tprfds  it  telfe.  or  penetrates  more  deepelu,  then  doth 
^  memtioutneste.     Our  Annies  hnve  no  other  bond  to 
■'tic  tbem,  or  other  cyment  to  fasten  Uieni,  then  what 
PeommeUl  from  strangers:    It  is  now  a  hard  matter 
to  frame  a  body  of  a  ct>mpleate.   comitant,  well- 
ordered   and    coherent   Army   of    Frenchmen :    Oh 
what  shame  ts  it  ?     We  have  no  other  discipUne, 

[then  what  borrowed  or  auxiliur  Souldiers  shew  us. 
As  for  us,  we  are  led-on  by  our  owne  discretion  and 
not  by  the  conmianders ;  each  man  followeth  his 
ovme  humour:  and  hath  more  to  doe  within,  tlien 
without.  It  is  the  commandcment  should  follow, 
court  and  yeeld  unto :  hee  onely  ought  to  oliey  :  all 
tfae  rest  is  free  and  loose.  I  aiii  pleajsed  to  see,  what 
remisnessc  and  pusilaniniitv  is  in  ambition,  and  by 
what  steps  of  abjection  and  ser\'itude.  it  must  arrive 
unto  it's  end.  But  1  am  displeased  to  see  some 
debonaire  and  well-meaning  niuids,  yea  such  a«  are 
c^)able  of  justice,  dayly  corrupted,  about  the  manag- 
ing and  commanding  of  this  many-hcaded  confusiOD. 
JLong  tujferance  begett  cuttome ;  cuttome,  ixmtenl 
and  imitation.  We  had  too-too  many  infected  and 
iU'bome  minds,  wittumt  corruptinf^  the  good,  the 
lound  and  tlie  generous.  So  that,  if  we  continue 
any  time,  it  will  prove  a  difficult  matter  to  tiiide  out 
a  man  unto  whose  skill  and  sufficiency,  the  health 
or  recovery  of  this  state  may  Iw  committed  in  trust, 
if  fortune  shall  happily  be  pleased  to  restore  it  us 

Brntm 

JUtp 

FfltUd  mt  jrct  this  yovth  at  IcMt, 

T«  aide  tkis  aye  more  tbni  appnat- 
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CHAPTER  Wliat  is  become  of  that  ancient  precept ;  That 
^"  Souldiers  ou^ght  more  to  feare  their  Generall  than 
their  enemy?  And  of  that  wonderfull  examplelesse 
example :  That  the  Uomane  army  having  upon 
occasion  enclosed  within  her  trenches,  and  round- 
beset  an  apple-orchard ;  so  obedient  was  she  to  her 
Captaines,  that  the  next  morning,  it  rose  and 
marched  away  without  entring  the  same  or  touching 
one  apple,  although  they  were  full-ripe  and  very 
delicious :  So  that  when  the  owner  came,  he  found 
the  full  number  of  his  apples  ?  I  should  he  glad, 
that  our  Youths,  in  steade  of  the  time  they 
employ  about  lesse  profitable  peregrinations,  and 
lesse  honourable  apprentiships,  would  bestow  one 
moity,  in  seeing  and  observing  the  wanes  that 
happen  on  the  sea,  under  some  good  Captaine  or 
excellent  commander  of  Malta;  tiie  other  moity  in 
learning  and  surveying  the  discipline  of  the  Turkish 
armies.  For  it  hath  many  differences  and  advantages 
over  ours.  This  eusueth,  that  here  our  Souldiers 
become  more  licentious  in  expeditions,  tliere  they 
prove  more  circumspect  and  fearfully  wary.  For, 
small  offences  and  petty  larcenies,  which  in  tioMS 
of  peace,  are  in  the  common  people  punished  with 
wliipping  and  hastonadoes,  in  times  of  warre  are 
capitall  crimes.  For  an  egge  taken  by  a  Turke  witli* 
out  paying,  he  is  by  their  law  to  have  the  full  number 
of  fifty  stripes  with  a  cudgell.  For  every  other  thing, 
how  sleight  soever,  not  necessary  for  mans  feeding, 
even  for  very  trifles,  they  are  either  thrust  through 
with  a  sharpe  stake,  whicli  they  call  EmpaUng.  or 
presently  beheaded.  I  have  been  amazed,  reading 
the  story  of  Selhn,  the  cruellest  Conqueror  that  ever 
was,  to  see,  at  what  time  lie  subdued  the  Country  <rf 
jE^pt,  the  beauteous  gardens  round  about  Damatco, 
all  open  and  in  a  conquered  country  ;  his  maine  anoy 
lying  encamped   round    about,    those   gardens  were 
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___  untouched  and  unspovled  by  the  hands  of  hU  chaptsr 
Souldiers,  aiiely  because  tficy  were  eoinmnndcd  to  '"' 
spoyle  nothing,  and  had  not  the  watx^h-word  of  pilla^fc  Ot 
But,  is  there  any  niahidy  in  a  Comrnon-wcale,  that  '*^~ 
deserreth  to  be  combated  by  so  niortall  dni)^  1 
No  nide  Faiwiius,  not  so  much  as  the  usurpation  of 
the  tyranicall  possession  of  a  Common- wealth.  Plttto 
likewise  is  not  n-itling  one  should  oflcr  violence  to  the 
quiet  repose  of  his  Countrey,  no  not  to  refomie  or 
■arc  the  same :  and  allowrth  not  that  reformation, 
■rilich  disturbcth  or  hazardeth  the  whole  estate  ;  and 
^Iriiich  is  purchased  with  the  blood  and  mine  of  the 
Citizens.  Establishing  tlie  otiice  of  an  honest  nuui, 
in  these  causes,  to  leave  all  there  :  Hut  oncly  to  pray 
God,  to  lend  his  cxtraordinBr>'  assisting  hand  unto 
it.  And  seemeth  to  be  offended  with  Dymt  his  great 
friend,  to  have  therein  proceeded  somewhat  other- 
wise. I  was  a  Ptatonist  on  that  side  before  ever  I 
r  there  had  beene  a  Plato  in  the  world.  And  if 
I  a  man  ought  absolutely  be  banlslied  our  com- 
c.  and  refused  our  swiety  :  (he  who  for  the 
rity  of  his  conscience,  deserved  by  meane  of 
:  favour,  athwart  the  publiquc  darknesse,  and 
jh  the  generall  ignorance  of  the  world  wherein 
i  lived,  so  farrc  to  enter  and  so  deepcly  to  penetrate 
I  christian  tight)  I  doc  not  thinke,  Uiat  it  be- 
rth us,  to  be  instructed  by  a  Pagan.  Oh  wliat 
«ety  is  it,  to  expect  fr<»m  (Jod  no  succour  simply 
and  without  our  cooperation.  I  often  doubt, 
r  amongst  so  many  men,  that  meddle  witli  such 
,  any  hath  beene  found  of  so  weake  an 
ding,  that  hath  earnestly  beene  pcrswaded, 
_  _  _ded  toward  n-formation.  by  the  utmost  of 
tstions :  that  he  drew  towatd  his  salvation,  by 
the  most  expresse  causes,  that  we  have  of  undoubted 
that  overthrowing  policy,  disgracing 
abusing  kwes,  under  whose  tuition  Ciod 
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CHAPTER  hath  placed  him ;  filling  brotherly  minds  and  loving 
^"  hearts,  with  maUce,  hatred  and  murther  ;  calling  the 
Divels  and  furies  to  his  heipe;  he  may  bring  assist- 

Phiaiopioniy  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  most  sacrcd  mildnesse  and  justice  of 
divine  Law.  Ambition,  avarice,  cruelty  and  revenge 
have  not  sufficient  [proper]  and  naturall  impetuousity ; 
let  us  allure  and  stirre  them  up  by  the  glorious  title 
of  justice  and  devotion.  Tftere  can  no  worse  estate 
of  things  be  imagined,  than  where  wickedwsse  commclh 
to  be  iawfull:  And  with  the  Magistrates  leave,  to  take 
the  cloaice  of  vertue  i  Nildl  in  spedein  faUacius,  qitdm 
prava  reltgio,  ubi  deonim.  numen  pnetendifur  sceieri 
bus.  There  is  iiothing  more  deceiptfuU  to  shew,  than 
corrupt  religion,  xvhen  the  poxver  of'  Heaven  is  made  a 
pretence  aitd  cloake  for  wickednesae.  The  extreame 
kinde  of  injustice  {according  to  Phto)  is,  that  that 
which  is  unjust  should  be  held  for  just.  The  com- 
mon people  suffered  therein  greatly  then  ;  not  onefy 
present  losses, 

— undique,  totu. 

Utqiie  ndeo  turbatiir  agria. 

Such  revell  and  tumultuous  rout 
In  all  the  country  round  about. 

But  also  succeeding  dammages.  The  living  were  fJaine 
to  suffer,  so  did  such  as  then  were  scarse  home. 
They  were  robbed  and  pilled,  and  by  consequence  so 
was  I,  even  of  hope :  spoiling  and  depriving  them  of 
all  they  had  to  provide  their  living  for  many  yearts 
to  come. 

QtHE  Heijueunl  tecum  fcrre  aul  abdticere,  perduni, 

Et  cremal  iasonles  tiirha  scelesln  casaa  : 
MurU  mdlajidei,  xqualleni  popularibat  agri. 

They  .wretch-Iessc  spoyle  and  spill  what  dnw  or  dllre  Ukf 
mftj  not. 
Guilty  rogues  to  set  fire  on  guilt-leue  housei  stay  not. 
In  wals  no  trust,  the  field 

By  spoyle  grones  waste  and  wilde. 
370 
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Besides  these  mUchiefes,  I  endured  some  others. 
I  irR-iirred  the  inconveniences  that  moderation 
brinffeth  in  sucli  disca<ies.  I  was  shaven  on  all  Of 
hanos :  To  tlie  Ghibclin  1  wns  a  Guelf,  to  Ciuelf 
■  Ghibclin.  Some  one  of  my  l*oeU  cxpresseth  as 
much,  but  I  wot  not  where  it  is.  The  situation  of 
my  hou-ie.  and  the  ncqtiaintaiice  of  such  as  dwelt 
round  about  me,  presented  iiic  with  one  visage;  my 
life  and  actions  with  unuthcr.  No  formall  accusa- 
tions were  mwlc  of  it ;  for  there  was  nothing  to  take 
hold  of.  I  never  opposed  m}'  selfe  a^nst  the  lawes ; 
Bod  who  had  called  me  in  question,  should  have  lost 
by  the  bargainc.  They  were  mute  suspicions,  that 
ranne  under  hand,  which  never  want  apparancc  in  so 
oocifuscd  a  hurly-burly,  no  more  than  lacke  of  envious 
or  foolish  wiLs.  I  commonly  aiToord  aydc  unto  in- 
jurious presumption,  that  fortune  scattereth  against 
me;  by  a  faiihion  1  [ever]  had,  to  avoid  justifying, 
excusing  or  interpreting  my  selfe ;  deeming  it  to  be  a 
putting  of  my  conscience  to  ccmpromrse.  to  pleade 
for  hir.  Perspicuittix  emm,  arevmen/iUionc  rlci'atur  .- 
J^  the  cUering  of  a  cause,  is  Utsened  by  the  arguing. 
And  as  if  every  man  saw  into  mce  as  clearc  as  I  doe 
^^Budife,  in  lieu  of  withdrawing,  I  advance  my  selfe 
^^^^C  accusation  and  rather  endeare  it,  by  an  erro- 
^^^^^bnd  M-otling  confession  :  except  1  flatly  hold 
^V^fEloe,  as  of  a  thing  unworthy  any  answer,  llut 
KMi  as  take  it  for  an  over-proud  confidence,  doc  not 
much  lesse  disesteeme  and  hate  me  for  it,  than  such 
«•  take  it  for  weaknesse  of  an  indefensible  cause. 
lHamely  ttic  great,  with  whom  want  of  submission, 
^il  the  extreanie  fault.  Rude  to  all  justice,  that  is 
ne  or  felt :  not  demisse,  humble  or  suppliant.  I 
e  often  stumbled  against  that  piller.  So  it  is,  that 
r  the  hanncs  which  befell  mce,  an  ambitious  man 
1  have  hanged  himselfc ;  and  so  would  a  covetous 
I  have  no  care  at  all  to  acquire  or  get 
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Sit  mihi  fjuod  nunc  esl,  rtiam  ?mHii,i,  ul  mihi  vivam 
Quod  superesi  ffiri,  li  quid  svperesne  voleiit  dii. 

— HoR.  i.  Epifl.  rviii.  107. 

7 

Let  me  have,  that  1  hare,  or  lease,  so  I  may  live 
Unto  my  selfe  the  rest,  if  any  rest  God  give. 

But  losses  that  come  unto  me  by  others  injury, 
be  it  larceny  or  violence,  pinch  me,  in  a  manner  as 
one  sicke  and  tortured  with  avarice.  -^«  offertct 
causeth  undovbledbj  more  gritfe  and  sftarpiiessc,  than 
a  los/te.  A  thousand  severall  kindes  of  mischiefes  fell 
upon  me  one  in  the  necke  of  another ;  I  should  more 
stoutly  have  endured  them,  had  they  come  all  at 
once.  1  bethought  my  selfe,  amongst  my  friends,  to 
whom  I  might  commit  a  needy,  a  defective  and 
unfortunate  olde  age :  But  after  I  had  surveyed  them 
all,  and  cast  mine  eyes  every  where,  I  found  my  selfe 
bare  and  far  to  seeke.  For  one  to  sowse  himseJfe 
downe  headlong,  and  from  so  great  a  height,  he  should 
heedily  forecast  that  it  may  be  in  the  armes  of » 
solide,  stedfast,  vigorous  and  fortunate  affection. 
They  are  rare,  if  there  be  any.  In  the  end  I  per- 
ceived the  best  and  safest  way,  was  to  trust  both  my 
selfe  and  my  necessity,  unto  my  selfe.  And  if  i 
should  happen  to  be  but  meanly  and  faintly  in  For 
tunes  grace,  I  might  more  effectually  recommend 
my  selfe  unto  mine  owne  favour,  more  closely  fasten 
and  more  neerely  looke  unto  my  selfe.  In  all  things 
men  relie  upon  strange  props,  to  spare  their  owne: 
onely  certaine  and  onely  powerfuU,  knew  they  bul 
how  to  arme  themselves  with  them.  Every  man  run- 
neth out  and  unto  what  is  to  come,  because  no  mm 
is  yet  come  into  himselfe.  And  I  resolved,  thatth^ 
were  profitable  inconveniences:  forsomueh  as  when 
reason  will  not  serve,  we  must  first  warne  untowsid 
Scholars  with  the  rod ;  as  with  fire  and  violence  of 
wedges,  we  bring  a  crooked  peece  of  wood  to  1* 
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straight.     It  in  Ioiif{  since  1  call,  to  kccpc  my  iwife  CHAPTIII 

unto  my  selfe,  and  live  sequestred  from  alien  and        '" 

strange  things  ;  notwithstanding  I  daily  start  out  and  ot 

cast   mine  eyes   a^^ide.      Iticliiintion.   a  great   mans  ^*^ 

favourable  word,  a  kind  looke  doth  tempt  me.     God 

he  knowcs  whether  there  be  penury  of  them  now- 

wiaycs.  and   what  sense  they   beare.      1    likewise, 

without  frowning,  Usten  to  the  subornings,  framed 

to  draw  mec  to  some  townc  of  inerehandise  or  d^ 

of  trsflicke ;  and  so  coldly  defend  my  selfe,  that  it 

weetaes  I  should  rather  endure  to  be  overcome,  than 

DoL    Now  to  a  spirit  so  indocile,  blowes  are  required : 

and  this  vessell.  that  of  it  selfe  is  so  ready  to  warpe, 

to  untKK>pe,  to  escape  and  fall  in  peeces,  must  be 

dosed,  hooped  and  strongly  knockt  witli  an  adse. 

Secondly,  that  this  accident  s«n-cd  me  as  an  excr- 

otation  to  prepare  my  selfe  for  worse,  if  worse  might 

happen :  if  I.  who  both  by  the  benetit  of  fortune  and 

eondition  of  my  maners.  hoped  to  bee  of  the  last. 

should  by  this  tempest  be  one  of  tlie  first  surprised. 

Instnicti'uff  my  selfe  betimes,  to  force  niv  life  and 

,  ftame  it  for  a  new  state.     Truc-pcrfcct  liberty,  bt. 

lor  one  to  be  able  to  doe  and  work  all  things  upon 

h  hunselfe.     Potmtisnimtu  ett  qui  te  ha/jet  in  potextate 

'.  /Sen.  £!p.  ix.).      lice  is  of  motit  poircr.  (hat  keepa 

^kimMeife  in  hit  uwnc  power.     In  ordinary'  and  peace- 

k  AlU  times,  a  man  prcpan:s  himsclfc  for  common  and 

ynoderatc  accidents:  but  in  this  confusion,  wherein 

I  we  have  becne  these  thirty  yeeres.  ever)'  French  man, 

~      it  in  gencrall  or  in  particular,  doth  hourely  see 

iclfe  upon  the  point  of  his  fortunes  overthrow  and 

lefall.    Ily  so  much  more  ought  each  one  have 

.  courage  stored,  and  his  minue  fraugtitcd.  with 

*  strong  and  vigorous  provisions  :  I.«t  us  thanke 

.une,  that  hath  not  made  U!>  live  in  an  effeminste, 

*  and  languishing  age :  Some,  whom  otlicr  meanes 

Dcver  bring  unto  it,  shall   make  themselves 
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CHAPTER  famous  by  their  misfortunes.     As  I  reade  not  mudi 
^        in  Histories,  these  confusions  of  other  states,  without 
Of. .  regret,  that  I  could  not  better  them  present ;  So  dotfc 

Phmogaomj  ^^y  curiosity  make  me  somewhat  please  my  sdfc, 
with  mine  eyes  to  see  this  notable  spectacle  of  oar 
publike  death:  her  symptomes  and  formes.  And 
since  I  could  not  hinder  the  same,  I  am  content  to 
be  appointed  as  an  assistant  unto  it,  and  therbf 
instruct  my  selfe.  Yet  seeke  we  evidently  to  know 
in  shadowes,  and  imderstand  by  fabulous  repn- 
sentations  upon  Theaters,  to  shew  of  the  tracicke 
revolutions  of  humane  fortune.  It  is  not  wiuioat 
compassion  of  that  we  heare,  but  we  please  our  selves 
to  rowze  up  our  displeasure,  by  the  rarenesse  of  these 
pitifuU  events.  Nothvig  tickles^  that  pincheth  not 
And  good  Historians  avoid  calme  narrations,  as  i 
dead  water  or  mort-mere ;  to  retreeve  seditions  and 
finde  out  warres,  whereto  they  know  we  cal  them. 
I  doubt  whether  I  may  lawfiilly  avow,  at  how  base  t 
rate  of  my  lifes  rest  and  tranquillity,  I  have  past  it 
more  than  halfe  in  the  mine  of  my  Country.  In 
accidents  that  touch  me  not  in  my  freehold,  I  pur- 
chase patience  very  cheape ;  and  to  complaine  to  my 
selfe,  I  respect  not  so  much  what  is  taken  from  mee, 
as  what  is  left  me  both  within  and  without.  There 
is  comfort  in  sometimes  eschewing  one,  and  some- 
times another  of  the  evills,  that  one  in  the  necke 
of  another  surprise  us,  and  elsewhere  strike  us  round 
about.  As  matters  of  publike  interests,  according 
as  my  affection  is  more  universally  scattered,  she 
is  thereby  more  enfeebled.  Since  it  is  halfe  true; 
Tantum  ex  publicis  malis  sentimus^  quantum  ad  pri- 
vatas  res  pertiiiet.  Wee  feele  so  viuch  of  common 
harines  as  appe7iaine  to  our  private  estate.  And 
that  the  health  whence  wee  fell  was  such,  that  her 
selfe  solaceth  the  regret  we  should  have  for  her.  It 
was  health,  mary  but  in  comparison  of  the  contagion, 
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^    which  hath  followed  the  same.      Wee  are  not  fajen  chaptS! 
I    very  high.    The  corruption  and  the  brigandage,  which        ^ 
■    now  is  in  office  and  dignity,  seeines  to  me  the  least  Of 

jtolerable.  Wee  are  lesse  injuriously  robbed  in  the  P*"*"*"*""? 
lidst  of  a  wood,  then  a  place  of  security.  It  was 
1  universall  coherency  of  members  spoiled  avie  one 
lother;  and  most  of  them,  with  old-rankled  ulcers, 
'hich  neither  admitted  nor  demaunded  recovery, 
'ruely  this  shaking-fit  did  therefore  more  animate 
len  deterre  me,  onely  by  the  aide  of  my  conscience, 
which  not  onely  quietly,  but  fiercely  carried  it  selfe  ; 
nd  I  found  no  cause  to  complaine  of  my  self:  like- 
rise,  as  God  never  sends  men  either  evils  or  goods 
bsolutely  pure,  my  health  held  out  well  for  that 
ime,  yea  against  her  ordinary  :  And  as  without  it  I 
an  do  nothing,  so  with  it,  there  are  few  things  I 
annot  doe.  She  gave  me  meanes  to  summon  and 
ouze  up  all  my  provisions,  and  to  beare  my  hand  be- 
ore  my  hurt,  which  happily  would  have  gone  further: 
ijid  proved  in  my  patience,  that  yet  I  had  some 
told  against  fortune,  and  that  to  thrust  me  out  of 
ay  saddle,  there  was  required  a  stronger  counter- 
buffe.  This  I  speake  not,  to  provoke  her  to  give  me 
I  more  vigorous  charge.  I  am  her  servant,  and  yeeld 
my  selfe  unto  her :  For  Gods  sake  let  her  he  pleased, 
Demaund  you  whether  I  feele  her  assaults  ?  I  doe 
indeede.  As  those  whom  sorrow  possesseth  and 
overwhelmeth,  doe  notwithstanding  at  one  time  or 
other  suffer  themselves  by  intermissions  to  be  touched 
by  some  pleasure,  and  now  and  then  smile.  I  have 
sufficient  power  over  my  selfe,  to  make  mine  ordinary 
state  quiet  and  free  from  all  tedious  and  irkesome 
imaginations ;  but  yet  I  sometimes  suffer  my  seLfe  by 
starts  to  be  surprised  with  the  pinchings  of  tliese  un- 
pleasant conceits,  which  whilst  I  arme  my  selfe  to 
expell  or  wrestle  against  them,  assaile  and  beate  mee. 
Loe  here  another  huddle  or  tide  of  mischiefe;  that 
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CHAPTER  on  the  necke  of  the  former  came  rushing  upon  mec 

^'        Both  within  and  round  about  my  house,  I  was  over- 

Of  taken,  in  respect  of  all  other,  with  a  most  conta^ous 

r  Pi'i^opmmj  pestilence.      For,  as  soundest  Ijodies  are  subject  to 

grievous  diseases,  hecause  they  onely  can  force  them : 

so  the  aire  about  me  being  very  healthy,  wher  in  no 

mans  memory,  infection  (although  very  neere)  could 

ever  take  footing :   comming  now  to   be  poisoned 

brought  forth  strange  effects. 

Mitta  xenum  eljuvenum  dentaniur  funera  nuUvm 
Sceva  caput  Proserpina  fiigit. 

— HoR.  Car.  i.  Od.  xiviii.  ig. 

Of  old  and  young  thicke  funer&ls  are  shared ; 
By  cruell  Proserpine  no  head  is  spared. 

I  was  faine  to  endure  this  strange  condition,  that 
the  sight  of  my  house  was  irkesome  unto  me.  What- 
ever was  therein,  lay  all  at  randon,  no  man  looked 
thereunto ;  and  was  free  for  any  that  had  a  mlnde 
unto  it.  I  who  have  so  long  beene  a  good  house- 
keeper, and  used  to  hospitality,  was  much  troubled 
and  put  to  my  shifts,  how  to  (inde  out  some  retreate 
for  my  family.  A  dismaied  and  scattered  family, 
making  both  her  selfe  and  her  friends  afraide,  and 
breeding  horrour  where  it  sought  to  retire  for  shelter: 
being  now  to  sliift  and  change  her  dwelling,  so  soone 
as  any  of  the  company  beganne  to  feele  his  finger 
ake,  all  the  rest  were  dismaied.  Every  sicknesse  is 
then  taken  for  the  plague  :  none  hath  leasure  to  con- 
sider them.  And  the  niischiefe  is,  that  according  to 
rules  of  arte,  what  danger  soever  approcheth,  a  man 
must  continue  forty  dayes  in  anxiety  or  feare  of  that 
evill ;  in  which  time  your  owne  imagination  doth 
perplex  you  as  she  list  and  infect  your  health.  AH 
which  had  much  lesse  toucht  mee,  had  I  not  beene 
forced  to  beare  other  mens  burthens  and  partake  lit 
their  grievances,  and  for  six  months  space,  in  miser 
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able  maner,  to  be  a  wocfiiU  f^iide  to  so  great-confused 
a  Caraoane.  For  I  ever  carry  my  presen-atives 
[about]  me.  which  arc  rcsohttion  and  suflerancc.  Ap-  or 
preheiuiion  doth  not  jfreally  prcsse  me,  which  is  par-  "^ 
ticuUrly  feared  in  this  sicknesse.  And  if  being  alone, 
I  should  have  taken  it.  it  had  becnc  a  stronger  and 
further  Hight:  It  is  a  death  in  mine  opinion,  not  of 
the  worst:  It  is  commonly  short  and  speeding,  voide 
of  hngring  giddinesse,  withuiit  painc,  comforted  by 
the  publike  condition :  without  ceremonie,  witliout 
mourning,  and   without  tJimiiging.       Hut    for  the 

Eople  about  us,  the  hundreth  part  of  soules  canoot 
saved. 

— riJtat  dtttrta^Mt  rtpta 


In  that  place,  my  hcsl  revenue  is  manual] :  what 
I  hundrrd  men  laboured  for  nic,  lay  fallow  for  a  long 
Itime.      What  example**  of  resolution  saw  we  not  then 
■in  all  this  peoples  simplicity  f     Kach  one  generally 
■Venouneed  all  rare  of   life.     1''he   grapes  (which  are 
I  tbe  countries  ehiefe  commoditic)  hung  still  and  rotted 
vpon  the  vines  untoueh't :  all  indifTercntly  preparing 
tbemselves,  and  expecting  death,  either  tliat  night  or 
the  next  morrow:  with   countenance  and    voice  so 
little  daunted,  that  they  seemed  to  have  compromitted 
to  this  necessitie,  and  that  it  was  an  uni%'ersall  and 
inevitable    condemnation.       It    is  ever   (.uch.       IJut 
wliat    slender   liold    hath    the    resolution    of  dWng? 
The  difference  and  distance  of  some  few  hourcs:  tne 
ooely  conudcration  of  the  company  ycelds  the  appre- 
hension diverse  unto  us.     Behold  these  because  they 
die  in  one  same  month,  children,  yong,  old ;  tltey  are 
no  more  astonied,  they  arc  no  longer  wept-for.     I 
■w  KMne  that  feued  to  stay  beluDde,  as  if  tbey  had 
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CHAPTER  beene  in  some  horrible  solitude:  And  commonly  I 
""  knew  no  other  care  amongst  them,  but  for  graves :  it 
mucli  grieved  them,  to  see  the  dead  carcasses  scattered 

PhMognomy  q^^^  ^j^^  ^g|j^_  ^^  ^_Yle  metcy  of  wilde  beasts  ;  which 
presently  began  to  fiocke  thither,  Oli  how  humane 
fantasies  differ  and  are  easily  disjoined  I  The  ^^eorites, 
a  nation  whilome  subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
cast  out  their  dead  mens  bodies  into  the  thickest  of 
their  woods,  there  to  be  devoured :  the  grave  onely 
esteemed  happy  among  them.  Some  in  good  health 
digged  already  their  graves  ;  othersome  yet  living  did 
goe  into  them.  And  a  day-labourer  of  mine,  as  he 
was  dying,  with  liis  owne  hands  and  feet  pulled 
earth  upon  him,  and  so  covered  himselfe.  Was 
not  this  a  lying  downe  in  the  shade  to  sleepe  at 
ease  ?  An  enterprise  in  some  sort  as  highly  noble, 
as  that  of  sonie  Romane  Souldiers,  who  after 
the  battel  of  Canna,  were  found  with  their  heads 
in  certaine  holes  or  pits,  which  themselves  had 
made,  and  filled  up  with  their  liands,  wherein  they 
were  smothered.  To  conclude,  a  whole  nation  was 
presently  by  use  brought  to  a  march,  that  in  un- 
dantednesse  yeelds  not  to  any  consulted  and  fore- 
meditated  resolution.  The  greatest  number  of 
learnings  instructions,  to  encourage  us  have  more 
shew  then  force,  and  more  ornament  then  fruit. 
Wee  have  forsaken  nature,  and  yet  wee  will  teach 
her  her  lesson  :  Shee,  that  lead  us  so  happily,  and 
directed  us  so  safely  :  And  in  the  meane  while,  the 
traces  of  her  instructions  and  that  little,  which  by 
the  benefit  of  ignorance,  remaineth  of  her  image, 
imprinted  in  the  life  of  this  rusticall  troupe  of  un- 
polished men ;  learning  is  compelled  to  goe  daily  » 
borrowing,  thereby  to  make  her  disciples  a  patteme 
of  constancy,  of  innocency  and  of  tranquiUtie.  It 
is  a  goodly  matter  to  see  how  these  men  full  of 
so  great  knowledge,  must  imitate  this  foolish  sim- 
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plicitie;  yea  in  the  Hn*t  and  i-hicfc  acUons  of  vcrtue.  i 
And  that  our  wisedoitie  sliould  Icanic  of  beusU.  the 
most  profitable  documents,  belonging  to  the  chiefcst  < 
And  most  necessan.-  parts  of  our  life.  How  we  should 
live  and  die,  husband  our  goods,  love  and  bring 
up  our  children,  and  cntcrtamc  justice.  A  singular 
testimonie  of  mans  inBrniitie :  and  that  this  reason 
We  so  manage  at  our  pleasure,  ever  finding  some 
diversitie  and  nuveltic,  Icavctli  unto  us  no  maner  of 
■pparant  tracke  of  nature.  AVherewith  men  have 
done,  as  pcrfumcrt  do  with  oyle,  they  have  adul* 
teratcd  her,  witli  so  many  argumentations,  and  so- 
fisticated  her  with  so  diverse  fnrre-fetcht  discourses, 
that  she  is  Ijecome  variable  nnd  [KTuliar  to  eveiy 
Dun,  and  hath  lost  her  proper,  constant  and  uni- 
venall  visage:  whereof  we  must  sceke  for  a  testi- 
inony  of  beasts,  not  subject  to  favor  or  corruption, 
DOT  to  diversity  of  opinions.  For  it  is  most  true, 
that  thein-Hclves  march  not  alwaics  exactly  in  natures 
path,  but  if  they  chance  to  stray  it  is  so  Uttle,  that 
vou  may  ever  perceive  the  tracke.  Even  as  horses 
led  by  hand  doe  sometimes  bound  and  start  out  of 
the  way.  but  no  further  then  their  halters  length, 
and  ncvcrtbelesse  follow  c%'cr  his  steps  that  leadeth 
them:  And  as  a  Hawke  takes  his  flight  but  under 
the  limits  of  bir  cranes,  or  twyne.  Krilia,  tormenta, 
beiia^  morffof,  ntttijrajptt  mrdHare,  ut  nuUom  mtUo  tyro. 
Sanixhmenia,  tortnentu,  jcarrfjt,  tichneua,  Mpwrackt, 
aQ  these  fore-c(ut  and  premeditate, that  thou  mmewtweme 
no  novice,  no  frcshxmter  touldier  to  any  Ptitadvenhtre. 
What  availeth  this  curiosity  unto  us,  to  preoeeupatc 
■11  humane  ruiturcs  inconveniences,  and  with  so  much 
Iftbour  and  toyling  against  them,  to  prepare  our 
,  which  pcradvcnture  shall  nothing  concerne 
(Parem  pam»  tristitiam  facit.  poti  po$$e.  It 
men  as  nad  that  they  may  suffer  tome  mtchitfe, 
ij    they  had  mffred  it.      Not  ooely  the  blow. 
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CHAPTER  but  the  winde  and   cracke   strikes   us)   Or   as' 

most  febricitant,  for  surely  it  is  a  kinde  of 
fever,  now  to  cause  your  selfe  to  be  whipped,  be- 
cause fortune  may  one  day  chance  to  make  you 
endure  it :  and  at  Mid-Sommer  to  put-on  your 
furr'd  Gowne,  because  you  shall  neede  it  at  Christ- 
mas ?  Cast  your  selves  into  tiie  experience  of  all 
the  mischiefes,  that  may  befall  you,  namely  of  the 
extreamest:  there  try  your  selfe  (say  they)  there 
assure  your  selfe.  Contrariwise,  the  easiest  and  most 
naturall,  were  even  to  discharge  liis  thought  of  them. 
They  will  not  come  soone  enough,  their  true  being 
doth  not  last  us  long  enough,  our  spirit  must  extend 
and  lengthen  theni.  and  before-hand  incorporate 
them  into  himselfe,  and  therewith  entertaine  him- 
selfe,  as  if  they  lay  not  sufficiently  heavy  on  our 
senses.  They  will  weigh  heavy  enough  when  they 
shall  be  there,  (saith  one  of  the  maisters,  not  of  a 
tender,  but  of  the  hardest  Sect)  meane  while  favour 
thy  selfe :  Beleeve  what  thou  lovest  best :  What 
availes  it  thee  to  collect  and  prevent  thy  ill  fortune: 
and  for  feare  of  the  future,  lose  the  present ;  and  now 
to  be  miserable,  because  in  time  thou  maiest  bee  so? 
They  are  his  owne  words.  I-.eaming  doth  us  willingly 
one  good  office,  exactly  to  instruct  us  in  the  demcD- 
sions  of  evils. 

Curix  acaens  morinlia  corda. 

Mens  cogitations  whetting, 
With  sharpe  cares  inlv  fretting. 

It  were  pitty,  any  part  of  their  greatnesse  sbotW 
escape  our  feeling  and  understanding.  It  is  eertainc, 
that  preparation  imto  death,  hath  caused  more  \xit- 
ment  unto  most,  than  the  very  sufferance.  It  was  whi- 
lome  truely  said,  of  and  by  a  most  judicious  Authour: 
Minus  officii  sensus  fatigatio,  qimm  cogitutio.  fVeari- 
nesse  lesse  troubletk  our  senses,  then  pensivenesse  dotK 
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The  apprehension  of  present  death,  doth  sometimes  cHi^nt 
of  it  selfe  animate  us,  with  a  ready  resolution,  no       "' 
lonj;fer     to    avoide    a    thinpf    altogether    inevitable,  or 
Many  Gladiators  hare  in  former  ages  beene  seene, 
having  at   tirst   fought   very   cowardly,  most  cour- 
aeiously  to  embrace  death ;  offering  their  tbroate  to 
the  enemies  sword,  yea  and  bidde  them  make  haste. 
The  sight  distant  from  future  deatli  hath  nccdc  of 
ft  slowe  constancy,  and  by  consequence  hard  to  bee 
fisund.     If  you  know  not  how  to  die,  take  no  care 
for  it.  Nature  her  selfe  will  fully  and  sufliciently  teadi 
jou  in  the  nickc,   she   will  exactly  discharge  that 
Vorke  for  you ;  trouble  not  your  selfe  with  it, 

Imctrtamjrudra  mort^tt fiatfrit  kor»m 
QnvrilU,  tt  ywf  tU  mor*  adiltira  rM  ; 


— Catvl.  EUg.  1.  S9,  Id 

Of  de«tii  th*  niKwrUine  bourc  yoa  men  fn  valnr 
Ea^ttire,  «nil  wlimt  way  drmth  itull  jau  ilMtnJne : 

A  cettaiDc  lodalne  ndiie  U  Icmu;  fwUie, 

More  grievou*  long  what  yoa  fcare  to  itubunc. 

We  trouble  death  with  the  care  of  life,  aitd  Hfe  with 
ihe  care  of  death.  The  one  annoyeth.  the  other 
wflVights  us.  It  U  not  against  death,  we  prepare  our 
<aelres.  it  is  a  thing  too  momentary.  A  quarter  of 
boure  of  passion  without  consequence  and  with- 
annoyancc,  dcser\-es  not  particular  precepts.  To 
Ly  truth,  we  prepare  our  selves  against  the  prepare- 
tions  of  death.  Pfiifonnpht/  Ivochfth  iu,  ever  to  have 
mUath  before  our  eijes,  to  fore-see  and  con»ider  it  Itefore 
evme:  Then  giveth  us  rules  and  precautions  so  to 
Vroride,  tliat  such  foresight  and  thought  hurt  us  not 
'So  doc  Phisttioas  who  ca&t  us  into  diseases,  that  thcnr 
may  employ  their  druggcs  and  skill  about  them.  If 
have  not  known  how  to  live,  it  is  injustice  to  teach 
how  to  die,  and  deforme  the  end  from  all  the  rest 
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iHAPTER  Plave  wee  kuowne  how  to  live  constantly  and  quietly, 
^"  wee  shall  know  how  to  die  resolutely  and  reposedly. 
They  may  bragge  as  much  as  they  please.  Toia 
Phihsophorum  vita  commentatio  mortis  est.  The 
whole  life  of  a  Philosopher  is  the  meditation  of  his 
death.  But  me  thinkes.  it  is  indeede  the  end,  yet 
not  the  scope  of  life.  It  is  her  last,  it  is  her  extremity, 
yet  not  her  object.  Hir  selfe  must  be  unto  hir  selic, 
hir  aime,  hir  drift  and  her  designe.  Hir  direct  studie 
is,  to  order,  to  direct  and  to  suffer  hir  selfe.  In  the 
number  of  many  other  offices,  which  the  generall 
and  principall  Chapter,  to  know  how  to  live  con- 
taineth,  is  this  speciall  Article  To  know  hotv  to  die. 
And  of  the  easiest,  did  not  our  owne  feare  w^eigh  it 
downe.  To  judge  them  by  their  profit  and  by  the 
naked  truth,  the  lessons  of  simplicity,  yeeld  not 
much  to  those,  which  Doctrine  preacheth  to  the 
contrary  unto  us.  Men  are  different  in  feeling,  and 
diverse  in  force :  they  must  be  directed  to  their  good, 
according  to  themselves,  and  by  diverse  waies  : 


e  otmqae  rapil  tempcsiai,  defert 


R.  i.  Epul.  i 


Where  I  am  whirld  by  winde  and  wether; 
I  guestlike  straight  am  carried  thether. 


n 


1  never  saw  meane  paisant  of  my  neighbours, 
enter  into  cogitation  or  care,  with  what  assurance  or 
countenance,  hee  should  passe  this  last  houre.  Nature 
teacheth  him  never  to  muze  on  death  but  when  he 
dieth.  And  then  hath  he  a  better  grace  in  it.  than 
Aristotle;  whom  death  perplexed  doubly,  both  by 
her  selfe  and  by  so  long  a  premeditation.  Therefore 
was  it  Ccesars  opinion,  that  Tlie  least  premeditaied 
death,  was  the  happiest  and  the  easiest.  Plus  dolet, 
quam  necesse  est,  qui  ante  dolet,  quam  necesse  at. 
He  grieves  more  titan  lie  need.  That  grieves  b^ore 
he  neede.     The  sharpenesse  of  this  ima^atioD  pnK 
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cecfls  from  our  curiosity.  Tims  we  ever  hinder  our  CRAPTBR  I 
•elves ;  desiring  to  fore-runnc  and  sway  natural]  "| 
prescriptions:  It  is  but  for  Doctors  bcinv  in  liealtli,  or 
to  fare  the  worse  by  it.  and  to  frowne  and  startle  at  **"" 
the  Image  of  dcatli.  The  vulvar  sort,  have  neither 
ncede  of  remedy  nor  comfort,  but  when  the  shucke 
or  stroke  conimeth.  And  ju^ly  considers  no  more 
of  it,  than  he  fcflcth.  And  i:>  it  not  as  wc  say,  that 
the  vTjlgara  stupidity  and  want  of  appreliension, 
afToordc  them  this  tuiticncc  in  private  evils,  and  this 
dccpe  carelesnes  of  sinister  future  accidents  ?  That 
their  mind  being  more  grosse.  dull  and  blockish,  is 
'Icssc  penetrable  and  agitable  ?  In  Gods  name,  if  it 
be  so,  let  us  hencefortli  keepe  a  schoole  of  brutality. 
It  is  the  utmost  fruit  that  Sciences  promise  unto 
us,  to  which  she  so  gently  bringcth  her  disciples. 
We  shall  not  want  good  teachers,  interpreters 
of  natural)  simplicity.  Socrates  shall  be  one.  For, 
pM  nearc  as  I  remember,  he  speaketh  in  thu 
■esue  [unto]  the  Judges,  that  determine  of  his 
life:  /  fearc  me  my  Maixins  (saith  hcc)  that  if 
J  intreaie  you  not  to  /mike  me  die,  I  »haU  confirme 
the  exidtnce  of  my  accitaer* :  which  is.  That  I  profene 
have  more  understanding  than  others,  as  htning 
knawiedge  more  secret  and  hid  of  things  both 
and  beneath  ut.  /  know  I  have  neither  fre- 
wmented  nor  knaiwne  death,  nor  have  I  scene  any 
oodjt,  that  hath  either  felt  or  tried  her  qualities^  to 
ktslrvcl  me  in  them.  Those  Tcho  feare  her, prestsppote 
to  htcnc :  As  for  me,  I  neither  fcnasc  who  or  tchat  she 
(t,  mor  tchai  tkry  doe  in  the  t^her  tcorld.  Death  may 
ttradvetiturr  be  a  thing  indifferent,  happily  a  thing 
tairtthie.  Vet  is  it  to  bee  bekeied,  that  if  it  be  a 
tigration  from  one  place  to  another,  there  is 
amendment  in  going  to  /nv  uilh  so  many  worthy 
tM  persons,  that  are  deceased:  and  be  exempted 
having  any  more  to  doe  idth  wicked  and  ear- 
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CHAPTER  rupted  Judges.  If  it  be  a  conmrnmattOTi  of  ones  being, 
"'  it  is  also  an  amendment  and  entrance  into  a  long 
and  quiet  night.  Weejinde  nothing  so  sweete  in  life, 
as  a  gniet  rest  and  gentle  sleepe,  and  without  dreamex. 
Tfie  things  I  knoiv  to  be  ivicked,  as  to  wrong  or  offend 
ones  neighbour :  and  to  disobey  his  superiour,  be  he 
God  or  man,  I  carefully  shunne  t/iem :  Such  as  I 
know  not  whether  they  bee  sood  or  bad,  I  cannot  feare 
them.  If  I  goe  to  my  death,  and  leave  ymi  alive :  The 
Gods  onely  see,  whethej'  you  or  I  shall  prosper  bat. 
And  therefore,  for  my  regarde,  ymi  shall  dispose  of 
it,  as  it  shall  best  please  you.  But  according  to  my 
fashion,which  is  to  counsell  good  and  pro/itahle  things, 
tliis  I  say,  that  for  your  owne  conscience  you  shall  doe 
best  tofi'ee  and  discharge  mee:  except  you  see  further 
into  mine  owne  cause  than  my  selfe.  And  judging 
according  to  my  former  actions,  both  publike  and 
private,  according  to  my  intentions  ;  and  to  the  profit, 
that  so  many  of  our  Citizens,  both  young  and  oldc, 
draw  dayly  from  my  conversation,  and  the  fruit, 
all  yon  reape  by  me,  yoii  cannot  more  justly  or  duely 
discharge  your  selves  toward  my  desertes,  than  by 
appointing  (my  poverty  considered)  tJiat  I  Tnay  live, 
arid  at  the  common  charge  bee  kept,  in  the  Brytaneo; 
which  for  much  lesse  reasons,  I  have  often  seene  you 
freely  graunt  to  others.  Impute  it  not  to  obstinate 
or  disdaine  in  me,  nor  take  it  in  ill  part,  that  I,  ac- 
cording to  custome  proceede  not  by  way  of  intreatie, 
and  moove  you  to  commueration.  I  have  hothfriendt 
and  kinsfolkes,  being  not  (as  Homer  saith)  begotten  (/ 
a  blocke  or  stone,  no  more  them  other  men :  capable  to 
present  themselves  humbly  suing  with  teares  and  mount- 
ing: and  I  have  three  desolate  wailing  children,  to 
move  you  to  pittie.  Sut  I  should  maJce  [our]  CStie 
ashamed,  of  the  age  I  am  in,  and  in  tfuit  reputation  (^ 
wisedome,  as  now  I  stand  in  prevention  to  yeeld  unto 
so  base  and  abject  countenances.  What  woidd  the  world 
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[  mtjf  of  other  Athenians  f   I  have  ner  atimonuhed  ituch  i 

1  or  hiii^  heard  me  nteoA-e,  neier  to  purchase  or  redecme 

tMrir  life,  fnf  any  aiihonext  or  urdaufuU  act.     And  in  ' 

my  countries  ivarreii.  both  at  Atnpliipolis,  at  Potidea, 

I  «/  Delia,  and  others,  in  uhich   I  Amy  beene,  I  hafr 

LfAnrr/i  by  ejfects,  how  farre  I  iixu  from  iciirranling 

f  safety  A//  my  shame.     Moreover,  I  should  interat 

tr  ditty,  and  pn;;udice  i/our  calling,  and  jterswade 

y  to  fouie  iiniaivfuU  thtngs :  for,  not  my  prayers, 

'  the  piire  and  soHd  reasons  of  Justice  shouM  jmT' 

noade  yoti.      Vou   have  sicornt:   to   the  Gods,   so  to 

wuuntaine  your  selves.     \ot  to  heleeve  there  iccre  any, 

ifnight  neeme  I  jvou/d  suspect,  recriminate  or  retarte 

\ike  fauU  upon  yoti.     And  my  setfe  should  xcitnesse 

t  my  selfe,  not  to  beleeie  in  them  as  I  ouffht : 

ttinff  their  conduct,  and  not    mecrety  remitting 

^aires  into   their   hands.      I   tcholly   trust    and 

I  thrm,  and  crrtainety  hofde,  that  in  this,  they 

dispoK  as  it   shall  bee    meetest  for   you,    and 

st  for   me.     Honest    men.  that    neither  liiv,   nor 

dead,  have   no   cause   at  all  to  feare  the  Gods. 

Is  not  thU  ft  childish  pleading;,  of  an  inimaginable 

I  Courage:  and  in  what  necessity  employed?     Verily 

lit  was  reason,  hee  should    prcfcrre  it   before   that, 

Ewhkh  the  great  Orator  Lysias  had  set  downc  in 

Iwriting  for  niin,  excellently  fashioned  in  a  judiciary 

^StUe:  but  unworthy  of  so  noble  a  rriininall.     Should 

.  man    have    heard    an    humbly-suing    voice  out  of 

lies  his  mouth  ?  Would  that  proud  vertue  have 

I  in  the  best  of  her  shew  ?     And  would  his  rich 

powerful   nature,  have  committed   her  defence 

0  arte,  and  in  her  highest  Kssay,  renounced  unto 

uth  and  sinceritie.  the  ornaments  of  his  speech  to 

DC  and  dcckc  himselfc  with  the  eiubcllishment 

'  Ibe  figures  and  fictions  of  u  fore-leani't  Ortition  ? 

9ee  did  mo«t  wisely,  and  according  to  himselfe.  not 

B  eOTTupt  the  tenure  of  an  incorruptible  life.  >n^'^ 
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CHAPTER  sacred  an  image  of  humane  forme,  to  prolong  his 
^"         decrepitude  for  one  yeere  ;  and  wrong  the  immortall 

Of  memory  of  so  glorious  an  end.     He  ought  his  life, 

•»iwggaoinj  ^^^^  ^^^  himsclfe,  but  to  the  worlds  example.  Had  it 
not  beene  a  publike  losse,  if  he  had  finished  the  same 
in  some  idle,  base  and  obscure  manner  ?  Truely,  so 
carelesse  and  effeminate  a  consideration  of  his  death, 
deserved,  posteritie  should  so  much  more  consider 
the  same  for  him ;  which  it  did.  And  nothing  is  so 
just  in  justice,  as  tiiat,  which  fortune  ordained  for 
his  commendation.  For  the  Athenians  did  after- 
ward so  detest  and  abhorre  those,  which  had  furthered 
and  caused  his  death,  that  of  all  they  were  loathed 
and  shunned  as  cursed  and  excommunicated  men: 
what  soever  they  had  but  touched  was  held  to  be 
polluted  :  No  man  would  so  much  as  wash  with  them 
in  bathes  or  hot  houses ;  no  man  affoord  them  a 
salutation,  much  lesse  accost  or  have  to  doe  with 
them  :  so  that  being  in  the  end  no  longer  able  to 
endure  this  publike  hatred  and  generall  contempt, 
they  all  hanged  themselves.  If  any  man  thinkes, 
that  amongst  so  many  examples,  1  might  have  chosen 
for  the  service  of  my  purpose,  in  Socrates  his  sayings, 
I  have  chosen  or  liandled  this  but  ill :  and  deemeUi 
this  discourse,  to  be  raised  above  common  opinions: 
I  have  done  it  wittingly :  for  I  judge  otherwise  and 
hold  it  to  bee  a  discourse,  in  ranke  and  sinceri^. 
much  shorter  and  lower,  then  vulgar  opinions.  It 
representeth  in  an  un-artificiall  boldnesse,and  infantiiw 
security,  the  pure  impression  and  first  ignorance  of 
nature.  Because  it  is  credible,  that  we  naturally 
feare  paine,  but  not  death,  by  reason  of  her.  It  is  « 
part  of  our  being,  no  lesse  essentiall  than  life.  To 
what  end  would  Nature  have  else  engendred  the  hate 
and  horror  of  it,  seeing  it  holdes  therein,  and  with  B 
a  ranke  of  most  great  profit,  to  foster  the  succesaMU 
and  nourish  the  vicissitude  of  her  works  ?     And  tW 
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his  universal)  Common-wcole.  it  steadeth  and 
,  serveth  more  for  birth  and  augmentation,  then  for 
I  losse,  decay  or  mine. 


Sodolli  the  niinme  of  aJI, 
Bjr  cuunei  rbc  ami  fall. 


We  tbuuiaiitl 
For  one  toulc 


■oul»  >hall  paj, 
made  BKaf. 


The  decay  of  one  life,  is  the  passAge  to  a  thousand 

other  lives.     Nature  hath  imprinted  in  beasts,  the  care 

of  themselves  and  of  their  prcM:r\'ation.     They  pro- 

ceede  even  to  tlie  feare  of  their  empairin^ ;  to  shocke 

or  hurt  themselves :  and  that  we  should  not  shackle 

or  beatc  them,  aet^idents  subjett  to  tlicir  sense  and 

experience:   But  that   we    should    kill   them,  they 

caiuiot  feare  it.  nor  have  they  tJic  faculty  to  imagine 

or  conclude   their  death.     Vet  is  it   rvported,  that 

they  are  not  scene  onely  to  embrace  and  endure  the 

same  joyfully  (most   IIorMrs    neigh   in  dying,   and 

Swannea  sing  when  it  seisetii  them. )     But  moreover. 

a tbeyaceke  it  when  they  neede  it;  as  by  divers  ex- 

nplet  may  be  pnx)ved  in  the  RIephants.     Besides, 

le  maoDcr  of  arguing,  which  StKTdtea  useth  here,  is 

\.  not  equally  admirable,  both  in  simplicitie  and  in 

Dency  ?     X'l-rily  It  in  much  easier,  to  apeake  ai 

otie.  and  live  aa   Cjesar,   than   apeake  and  &ve 

^Socraie*.     Therein  consists  the  extreame  degree  of 

ulty  and  perfection  ;  arte  cannot  attaine  unto  it. 

r  faculties  are  not  now  so  addressed.     We  neither 

,  nor  know  them ;  we  invest  our  wives  with 

l^and  suffer  our  outi  to  be  idle.     As  hy  some 

e  satde  of  me :  that  here  1  have  but  gathered 

jiy  of  xtrange  floures,  and  have  put  notliing  of 

r  unto  it,  but  the  thred  to  binde  tnem.     Certes, 

887 
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CHAPTER  I  have  given  unto  publike  opinion,  that  these 
""  borrowed  ornaments  accompany  me :  but  I  raeane 
not  they  should    cover  or   hide  me ;    it  is  contrary 

PhiMOKnomy  j.^  uiine  intention,  who  would  make  shew  of  nothing 
that  is  not  mine  owne,  yea  mine  owne  by  nature: 
And  had  I  believed  my  selfe,  at  all  adventure  I  liad 
spoken  alone.  I  dayly  charge  my  selfe  the  more 
beyond  my  proposition  and  first  forme,  upon  the  fan- 
tasie  of  time,  and  through  idlenesse.  If  it  mis-seeme 
me  as  I  thinke  it  doth,  it  is  no  great  matter ;  it  may 
be  profitable  for  sonne  other.  tS'ome  aUeadge  Plato, 
some  Tnertfioji  Homer,  that  never  saiv  them,  or  as  they 
say  in  English,  man]/  a  man  speakes  of  Robin  hood, 
that  iiever  xhot  in  his  bow:  And  I  have  taken  divers 
passages  from  others  then  in  their  spring.  Without 
paine  or  sufficiency ;  having  a  thousand  volumes  of 
oookes  about  mee,  where  now  I  write,  if  I  please, 
I  may  presently  borrow  from  a  number  of  such 
botcherly-patchcotes  (men  that  I  plod  not  much 
upon)  wherewith  to  enamell  this  treaty  of  Phystag- 
nomie.  I  need  but  the  liminary  epistle  of  a  Germane 
to  store  me  with  allegations :  and  we  goe  questing 
that  way  for  a  fading  greedy  glory,  to  cousin  and 
delude  the  fooUsh  world.  These  rapsodies  of  com- 
mon places,  wherewith  so  many  stufFe  their  study, 
serve  not  greatly  but  for  vulgar  subjects,  and  serve 
but  to  shew  and  not  to  direct  us :  A  ridiculous-food 
fruite  of  learning,  that  Socrates  doth  so  pleasantly 
enveigh  and  [exagitate]  against  Euthydemiis,  I  h*« 
scene  bookes  made  of  things  neither  studied  nor  ever 
understood  :  the  author  [committing]  to  divers  of  his 
learned  and  wise  friends  [the]  search  of  this  and  thit 
matter,  that  so  bee  might  compile  them  into  a  booke. 
contenting  himselfe  for  his  owne  part,  to  have  cirt 
the  plot  and  projected  tiie  desseigne  of  it,  and  by  bit 
industry  to  have  bound  up  the  fagot  of  unknowne 
provisions :  at  least  is  the  luke  and  pap^*  his  owoft 
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BThis  may  bee  saicie  Lo  be  a  buj-ing  and  Iwrrowin^,  CHAPTBR 
bod  not  a  making  or  L-ompiling  of  a  booke.  It  i.s  ^" 
Eto  teach  men.  not  that  one  can  make  a  booke,  but  Of 
to  put  them  out  of  doubt,  that  liee  catmut  make  it.  *" 
A  president  of  the  law,  in  a  place  where  1  was, 
vantcd  himselfc,  to  have  hudlcd  up  together  two 
hundred  and  od  strange  phices  in  a  presidential!  law- 
case  of  his :  In  pnbltshing  of  which,  he  defaced  the 
glory,  which  others  gave  him  for  it.  A  wcake, 
childish  and  absurd  boasting  in  my  opinion,  for  such 
ft  Nubjcc't  and  for  such  a  man.  I  doe  cleans  contrary : 
and  amongst  so  tiiaiiy  borrowings,  am  indeed  glad  to 
filch  some  one :  disguising  and  altering  the  same  to 
some  new  service.  On  hazanl.  to  let  men  say,  that 
it  is  for  lacke  of  underitanding  it's  naturall  use,  I 
give  it  some  particular  addressing  of  mine  own  hand, 
to  the  end  it  may  be  so  much  lesse  mecrcly  strange. 
Whereas  these  put  their  larcenies  to  pubhke  %'iew 
and  garish  show.  .So  have  they  more  credit  in  the 
Iawcs,  then  I.  \Ve  other  naturalis'ts  suppose,  that 
there  is  a  great  and  incomparable  preference,  be- 
tweene  the  honour  of  invention  and  that  of  all^a- 
tion.  Would  I  have  spoken  according  to  learning, 
I  had  spoken  sooner:  1  had  written  at  such  times 
ms  I  was  ncercr  to  my  studies,  when  I  had  more  wit 
and  more  memory ;  and  should  more  have  trusted 
L  the  vigor  of  that  age,  then  ttie  imperfection  of  this, 
I  bcenc  willing  to  profcssc  writing  of  bookes. 
I  what  if  tills  gratious  favour,  which  fortune  hath 
t  long  since  oflcred  me  by  the  intermission  of  this 
rke,  could  have  befalne  me  in  .<mch  a  season,  in 
r  of  this,  where  it  is  equally  desireable  to  possesse, 
1  ready  to  loose  ? 

Two  of  mine  acquaintance  (both  notable  men  in 
'  I  faculty)  have,  in  my  conf^eit,  lost  much  because 
y  refused  to  publish  themselves  at  forty  yeares  of 
le,  to  stay  unUU  they  were  three  score.     Maiurity 
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■CHAPTER  hath  her  defects,  as  well  as  gi-ccneuessc,  and  worst: 
"^  And  as  incommodious  or  unfit  is  old  age  unto  this 
kinde  of  worke,  as  to  any  other.     Whosoever  put's 

Phisiogiioniy  j^jg  decrepitude  under  the  presse,  committeth  folly,  if 
therby  he  hopes  to  wring  out  humors,  that  shall  not 
taste  of  dotage,  of  foppery,  or  of  drousinesse.  Our 
spirit  becommeth  costive  and  thickens  in  growing 
old.  Of  ignorance  I  speake  sumptuously  ana  plenti- 
ously,  and  of  learning  meagerly  and  pitiously  :  This 
accessorily  and  accidentally:  That  expressely  and 
principally.  And  purposely  1  treate  of  nothing,  but 
of  nothing ;  nor  of  any  one  science  but  of  unscience. 
I  have  chosen  the  time,  where  the  life  I  have  to  set 
forth,  is  all  before  me,  the  rest  holds  more  of  death. 
And  of  my  deatli  onely  should  I  finde  it  babling,  as 
others  doe,  I  would  willingly,  in  dislodging,  give  the 
World  advise.  Socrates  hath  heene  a  perfect  pat- 
terne  in  all  great  quahties.  I  am  vexed,  that  ever  he 
met  with  so  unhansome  and  crabbed  a  body,  as  they 
say  he  had,  and  so  dissonant  from  the  beauty  of  his 
minde.  Himselfe  so  amorous  and  so  besotted  od 
beauty.  Nature  did  him  wrong.  There  is  nothing 
more  truely-semblable,  as  the  conformity  or  relation 
betweene  the  body  and  the  minde.  Ipsi  aaim. 
magni  refei't,  quali  in  corpore  locati  sint :  mulia  cnia 
e  corpwe  eccistunt,  mice  acuajit  menteM:  mult  a,  quit 
obtundant.  It  is  of'  great  import  in  what  body  the 
mijide  is  bestowed :  jo?-  maiiy  things  ai-ise  of  the  bodg 
to  sharpen  tlie  minde,  and  many  things  to  duU  and 
rebaie  it.  This  man  speakes  of  an  unnaturail  iU- 
favourdnesse,  and  membrall  deformity :  but  we  CftQ 
ill  favourdnesse  a  kinde  of  unseemeUnesse  at  the  fil^ 
sight,  which  chiefely  lodgeth  in  the  face ;  and  by  tlie 
colour  worketh  a  dislike  in  us ;  A  freckle,  a  blem- 
mish,  a  rude  countenance,  a  sower  looke,  proceeding 
often  of  some  inexplicable  cause,  may  be  in  well 
ordered,  comely  and  compleate  limmes.     The  foule- 
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e  of  face,  which  invi-sted  a  bcatcous  minde  in  my 
e  friend  La  Jioitie.  was  of  this  predicament.  This 
FfupeHictall  iil-favnurdncsse,  which  is  notwithstanding 
[Uie]  most  imperious,  is  of  lesse  urejudit-e  unto  the 
state  of  the  minde:  and  hath  small  certainty  in  meas 
opinion.  The  other,  by  a  more  proper  name  called 
■  more  substantiall  deformity,  beareth  commonly  a 
deeper  inward  stroke.  Xot  citry  skooe  of  ttnooth- 
a/uning  lettthtr,  hut  ncrtf  iveli-slutpen  and  futruome- 
Wtade  wkoe,  Mheiccih  the  inxcard  ami  nght  shape  oftht 
foate.  As  Socrates  said  of  his  that  it  justly  accused 
•o  much  in  his  mind  had  he  not  corrected  the  same 
by  institution.  Kut  in  so  saying,  I  suppose,  that 
according  to  bLs  wonted  use,  he  did  but  jest:  and  so 
excellent  a  mind,  did  never  frame  it  selfe.  I  cannot 
ofttm  enough  repcate,  how  much  I  estecme  beauty, 
so  powerfull  and  advantagious  a  quality  u  tthe. 
He  named  it,  a  short  tyranny:  And  Plato  the 
prhHUdffe  of  Nature.  \\k  have  none  that  exceeds 
it  in  credit.  She  possesseth  the  chiefe  ranke  in  the 
.  commerce  of  society  of  men :  She  presents  it  selfe 
ward :  she  scduceth  and  preoccupates  our  judge- 
ntt  with  great  autboritv  and  wonderfull  im- 
DD.  Phrytte  had  lost  her  plen.  though  in  the 
of  an  excellent  lawyer,  if  with  opening  her 
mts,  by  the  sodaine  flashing  of  hir  wauty,  she 
not  corrupted  her  judges.  And  I  finde,  that 
•us,  Ale.rander  and  C<rsar  those  three  Masters 
r  the  \\''orld.  have  not  forgotten  or  neglected  the 
ne  in  atchicving  their  great  afTaires.  So  hath  not 
e  ftrat  Seipio.  One  same  word  in  Grecke  importeth 
__ie  and  good.  And  even  the  lloly-(ibost  calleth 
"often  those  good,  which  he  mctineth  faire.  I  should 
willingly  uiaintaine  the  ranke  of  the  goods,  as  im- 
ploded the  Kong,  which  Platn  sailh  to  have  beene 
'  riviall,  taken  trom  some  ancient  Poet ;  Health, 
f  and  riche».     Aristotle  saith.  that  the  rif^t  of 
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CHAPTER  commanding,  doth  of  duty  belong  to  such  as  are 
"^  faire ;  and  if  haply  any  be  found,  whose  beauty  ap- 
proached to  that  of  the  Gods  images,  that  veneration 

Phbiognomy  j^  equally  due  unto  them.  To  one  that  asked  him. 
wiiy  tlie  fairest  were  both  longer  time  and  oftner 
frequented  ?  Thin  gitestion  (quoth  he)  ou/^ht  not  Ui 
be  mooved  but  by  a  blinde  man.  Most,  and  the 
greatest  Philosophers,  paide  for  their  schooling  and 
attained  unto  VVisedome,  by  the  intermission  of 
their  beauty,  and  favour  of  their  coiiilines.  Not 
onely  in  men  that  serve  me,  but  in  beasts  also,  I 
consider  the  same  within  two  inches  of  goodnesse. 
Yet  me  thinkes,  that  the  same  feature  and  manner  of 
the  face  and  those  lineaments,  by  which  some  argue 
certaine  inward  complexions,  and  our  future  fortunes, 
is  a  thing  that  doth  not  directly  nor  simply  lodge 
under  the  Chapter  of  beauty  and  ill  favourdnesse ;  no 
more  tlian  all  good  favours,  or  eleerenesse  of  aire,  doc 
not  alwayes  promise  health  :  nor  all  fogges  and  stinkes, 
infection,  in  times  of  the  plague.  Such  as  accuse 
Ladies  to  contradict  the  beauty,  by  their  manners. 
guesse  not  alwayes  at  tiie  truth.  For,  In  [an]  iU 
favourd  and  ill  composed  face,  man  sometimes  fuiruour 
some  aire  ofprubitif,  and  tnist.  As  on  the  contrarj', 
I  have  sometimes  read  between  two  faire  eyes,  the 
threats  of  a  malignt  and  dangerous-ill-boding  nature. 
There  are  some  favourable  Physiognomies ;  For  in  a 
throng  of  victorious  enemies,  you  shall  presently 
ammiddest  a  multitude  of  unknowne  faces,  m«ke 
choise  of  one  man  more  than  of  others,  to  yeeld  your 
selfe  unto,  and  trust  your  life ;  and  not  properfy  by 
the  consideration  of  beauty.  A  mans  looke  or  aire 
of  his  face,  is  but  a  weake  warrant ;  notwithstanding 
it  is  of  some  consideration.  And  were  I  to  whipe 
them,  I  would  more  rudely  scourge  such  as  mali- 
ciously belie  and  betray  the  promises,  which  Nature 
had  charactred  in  their  front.  And  more  seveidy 
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1  I  punish  malicious  end  in  a  tlrbonairc  i 
ice  and  in  s  mild  uromisinff  countenance. 
ieemeUl  there  be  some  lurky  and  well  boding  faces.  Of 
and  other  some  unlucky  and  ill  presa^nj;:  And  I 
thinke,  there  is  some  Art  to  distin^ish  ^ntly-milde 
faces,  from  nvacs  and  simple,  the  severe  from  the 
rude;  the  malicious  from  the  fWtward;  tiie  disdaine- 
foU  from  the  mclanchoUke  und  other  neighbouring 
qualities.  There  arc  some  lK*a»ties,  not  onely  fierce- 
looking,  but  also  sharpe  working,  some  others 
pleasing-sweet    and    yet    walloMrtshlv    tastlesse.     To 

frognosticatc  future  successes  of  them,  be  matters 
Inive  undecided.     I   have  (as  elsewhere  I  noted) 
[  taken    for    my   re^nird   this    aiK-ient    precept,   very 
I  imwly  and  simply :   J'liat '  tFe  cannot  errc  in/oilmdng 
Mature ' .-  and  that  the  soveraigne  document  Is,  for  a 
man  to  conformc  himsclfc  tu  her.     I  have  not  (as 
Sberatgw)    by    the    power    and    vcrtue    of    reason, 
oorrected    my    nattu^    complexions,    nor    hy    Art 
fatixleTed    mine    inclination,     I>ookc    how    I    came 
into  the  M'orld,  so  I  goe-oti :  I  strive  yntii  nothing. 
Ay  two  Mistris  parts,  live  of  their  ownc  kindncsse 
eace  and  good  agreement ;  but  mv  nurses  milke. 
I  (thankes  be  to  God)  been  indifferently  whole- 
;  and  temperate.     Shall  I  say  thus  murn  by  the 
ray  f     That   1   sec  a   ccrtaine    image  of  tiookish   or 
!bolasticall  preudltommie,  onely  which  is  in  a  maner 
in   use  amongst  us,   held   and    reputed   in    greater 
estoeme    than    it    de$er\-eth.    and    which    is    but    a 
•ervaat  unto  precepts,  brought  under  by  hope,  and 
OOOiftrained  by  fcare  ?     I   love  it  such  as  lawes  and 
idigiofu  make  not,  but  over-make  and  authorize; 
I  that   they  may  be   perceived   to  have  wherewith  to 
bold  her  selfe  without  other  aide :   sprung  up  in 
of   her    owne    proper    roots,    by    and    from    the 
]  of  univen>all   reason,  imprinted  in  every  man 
not   unnaturall.     The    same    reason,    that 
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t  reformeth  Socrates  from  his  vicious  habite,  yeelds 
him  obedient  both  to  Gods  and  men,  that 
rule    and    command    his   City :    couragious   in    his 

''  death ;  not  because  his  soule  is  immortall,  but  be- 
cause he  is  mortall.  A  ruinous  instruction  to  all 
eommon-weales,  and  much  more  harmefuU,  than 
ingenious  and  subtile,  is  that  which  perswadeth 
men  that  onely  religious  beliefe,  and  without 
manners,  sufficeth  to  content  and  satisfie  divine 
justice.  Custome  makes  us  see  an  enormous  dis- 
tinction betweene  devotion  and  conscience.  I  have 
a  favourable  apparence,  both  in  forme  and  in 
interpretation. 

Qmd  dixi  habere  me  f     /mo  kab^d  Ckretne  : 
Heu  tantam  altriii  eorporit  oua  videt. 

— ^Ter.  tieau.  act  i.  e 

I  have ;  vbat  did  I  sajr  ? 
I  had  what's  now  away. 
Alas,  you  onely  now  behold 
Bones  of  a  body  worne  and  old. 

And  which  makes  a  contrary  shew  to  that  of 
Socrates.  It  hath  often  betided  me,  that  by  the 
simple  credit  of  my  presence  and  aspect,  some 
that  had  no  knowledge  of  me,  have  greatly  trusted 
unto  it,  were  it  about  their  owne  affaires  or  mine. 
And  even  in  forraine  countries,  I  have  thereby 
reaped  singular  and  rare  favours.  These  two  ex- 
periments, are  haply  worthy  to  be  particuluiy 
related.  A  quidam  gallant,  determined  upon  a 
time  to  surprise  both  my  house  and  my  selfe 
His  plot  was,  to  come  riding  alone  to  my  gate, 
and  instantly  to  urge  entrance.  I  knew  him  by 
name,  and  had  some  reason  to  trust  him,  being 
my  neighbour  and  somwhat  alide  unto  me.  1 
presently  caused  my  gates  to  be  opened,  as  I  do 
to  all  men.  He  comes-in  all  afrigoted,  his  horse 
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out  of  breath ;  both  imich  hitrawicd.  He  enter- 
tunes  me  with  this  fable,  that  within  balfe  a  lea^e  ] 
of  my  house  he  was  sodninely  sct-upon  by  an  enemy  W 
of  his,  whom  I  knew  woU  itnd  tiad  beard  of  tbcir 
quarrcll :  that  his  foe  had  wondrously  put  him  to 
hih  spurres :  that  being  surprised  unarmed,  and 
havii^  fewer  in  his  company  Uicn  tiic  other,  he 
was  glad  to  runne  away,  and  for  safety  had  made 
haste  to  come  to  my  house,  as  to  his  sanctuary : 
That  he  was  much  perplexed  for  his  men,  all  which 
be  supposed  to  be  either  taken  or  slainc.  I  en- 
devoured  friendly  to  comfort  and  sincerely  to 
warrant  and  refresh  him.  \Vithin  a  while  came 
nUopptng  foure  or  Hvc  of  his  Souldiers.  ainaxed,  as 
tf  they  had  beene  out  of  their  •wits,  basting  to  be 
iet-in ;  Shortly  after  came  others,  and  others,  all 
proper  men.  well  mounted,  better  armed,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  or  there  nbout^,  all  seeming  dis- 
tracted for  feare,  as  if  the  enemy  that  pursued 
them  had  beene  at  Uieir  lieelcs.  This  myster)*  be- 
gmnne  to  summon  my  suspicion.  I  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  age  wherein  I  lived,  nor  how  much  my 
house  might  be  envied :  and  had  sundr}-  examples 
of  others  of  my  acquaintance,  that  had  beene 
spoiled,  beset  and  surpriscil  tJius  and  thus.  So  it 
U.  that  perceiving  with  my  selfe.  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gotten,  though  I  had  begunne  lo  use  them 
kindly,  if  I  continued  not.  and  being  unable  to 
rid  my  sclfc  of  ihcm  and  cicarc  my  home  witliout 
danger  and  spoiling  all ;  as  I  ever  doe,  I  tooke 
the  plainest  and  naturall  well  meaninft  way,  and 
conunanded  they  should  be  let-in  and  bid  welcome. 
And  to  say  trutli,  1  am  by  nature  little  suspicious 
or  mistrustfull.  I  am  easily  drawcn  to  admit  excuses 
and  cncUne  to  mild  interpretations.  I  take  men 
according  to  common  order,  and  suppose  every  mie 
to  mcane  u  I  doe.  and  beleeve  these  perverse  and 
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lAPTER  trecherous   inclinations,  except    1    be  compelled   by 
^"        some  autbenticall  testimony,  no  more  then  monsters 
-g-   .  or  miracles.      Besides,    I   am  a  man,  that  willingly 

lognomy  (jon^^iit  my  selfe  unto  fortune,  and  carelesly  cast 
my  selfe  into  her  armes :  Whereof  hitherto  I  have 
more  just  cause  to  commend  my  selfe,  then  to  com- 
plaine.  And  have  found  her  more  circumspect  and 
friendly-careful!  of  my  affaires,  then  I  am  my  selfe. 
There  are  certaine  actions  in  my  Hfe,  the  conduct 
of  which  may  justly  be  termed  difficult,  or  if  any 
be  so  disposed,  prudent.  And  of  those,  suppose 
the  third  part  of  them  to  be  mine  owne ;  tniely 
the  other  two  are  richly  hirs.  We  are  to  blame, 
and  in  my  conceit  we  erre.  that  we  doe  not  suffi- 
ciently and  so  much  as  we  ought,  trust  the  heavens 
with  our  selves.  And  pretend  more  in  our  owne 
conduct,  then  of  right  appertaines  unto  us.  There- 
fore doe  our  desseignes  so  often  miscarry,  and  our 
intents  so  seldome  sort  to  wished  effect.  The 
heavens  are  angry,  and  I  may  say  envious  of  the 
extension  and  large  priviledge  we  ascribe  unto  the 
right  of  humane  wisedome,  to  the  prejudice  of 
theirs :  and  abridge  them  so  much  the  more  unto 
us,  by  how  much  more  we  endevour  to  amplifie 
them.  But  to  come  to  my  former  discourse.  These 
gallants  kept  still  on  horsebacke  in  my  court,  and 
would  not  alight :  tlieir  Captaine  with  me  in  my 
hall,  who  would  never  have  his  horse  set-up,  still 
saying  that  he  would  not  stay,  but  must  necessarily 
withdraw  himselfe,  so  soone  as  he  had  newes  of  his 
followers.  He  saw  himselfe  master  of  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  execution, 
Hee  hath  since  reported  very  often,  (for  he  was  no 
whit  scrupulous  or  afraid  to  tell  this  story)  that 
my  undaunted  lookes,  my  undismaide  countenance, 
and  my  Uberty  of  speech,  made  him  reject  all  manner 
of     treasonable     intents    or    trecherous    desseignes. 
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What  shall    I    say   more?      He   bids   me   farewell.  CHApyTHM 
calleth   for  liis   hone,  nets   up,   atid   oflreth   to   be 
gone,  his  people  having  continually  their  eyes  fixed  or 
open  him.  to  observe  his  K>akc!i  and  see  what  signe      *" 
be  should  make  unto  them :  much  amazed  to  see 
him  be  gone,  and  wondring  to  see  him  omit  and 
forsake  such  an  advantage.     An  other  time,  trust- 
ing  to  a  certaine  truce  or  cessation   of  aimcs.  that 
lately  had  l)eene  published  through  our  canipes  in 
trance,  as  one  suspecting  no  harme.  I  undertooke 

journey  fmm  home,  through  a  dangerous  and 
Toy  ticklish  countrey :  1  had  not  rid  far.  hut  I 
vms  dbcorered.  and  behold  three  or  foure  troupes 
«f  borannen,  all  several!  waycs,  made  aflcr  me,  with 
purpose  to  entrap  me :  One  of  which  overtooke 
mec  the  third  nay ;  where  I  was  round  beset 
and  charged  by  fiftecne  or  twenty  (ientlemen,  who 

I  all  vizards  and  ca.ses.  followed  a  loofe-off*  by  a 
band  of  Argoleticrs.  I  was  charged,  I  yecldcd.  1 
yrms  taken  and  ininiediatly  drawne  into  the  bosome 
of  a  thicke  Wood,  that  was  not  far-off;  there  puld 
from  mv  horse,  stripped  with  all  speed,  my  tntncks 
•nd  cloke-hags  rifled,  my  box  taken ;  my  horses. 
my  equipage  and  such  things  as  1  had,  dispersed 
ana  ibared  aniongi^t  them.  VVe  continued  a  good 
urbile  amongst  those  thorny  bushes,  contesting  and 
striving  abmit  my  ransonie  which  they  racked  so 
high.  Uiat  it  appeared  welt  I  was  not  much  knowne 
of  them.  They  had  long  contestation  among  them- 
selves for  my  life.  And  to  say  truth ;  there  were 
jOMny  circumstances,  threatned  me  of  the  danger  I 
— T»  in. 

Tuitr  Mauii  opmt,  ^Ma,  bar  ptdcrrgrmc. 

Of  «oUTag«  then  indeed. 
Then  of  rtoul  bml  U  nc«(l. 

I  ever  stood  upon  the  title  and  privelcdge  of  the 
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aiAPTER  truce  and   proclamation  made  in  the  Kings  name, 
^"         but  that  availed  not ;  I  was  content  to  quit  them 
-  .  what  ever  tliey  had  taken  from  me,  which  was  not 

^'^**^*^'  to  be  despised,  without  promising  other  ransome. 
After  we  had  debated  the  matter  to  and  fro,  the 
space  of  two  or  three  houres,  and  that  no  excuses 
could  serve,  they  set  me  upon  a  lame  jade,  which 
they  knew  could  never  escape  them,  and  couiniitted 
the  particular  keeping  of  my  person  to  fifteene  or 
twenty  harque-busiers,  and  dispersed  my  people  to 
others  of  their  crew,  commanding  we  should  ail 
divers  wayes  be  carried  prisoners ;  and  ray  selfe 
being  gone  two  or  threescore  paces  from  them. 


Pollux  aiid  Caslort  aide. 
When  I  hod  humbly  praide. 


i 


behold  a  sodain  and  unexpected  alteration  took  them. 
I  saw  their  Captaine  comming  towards  me,  with  a 
cheerful  countenance  and  much  milder  speeches  then 
before :  carefully  trudging  up  and  down  through  all 
the  troups,  to  find  out  my  goods  againe,  which  as  he 
found  al  scattred  he  forced  every  man  to  restore 
them  unto  me ;  and  even  my  boxe  came  to  my 
hands  againe.  To  conclude,  the  most  precious  jewell 
they  presented  me,  was  in  liberty ;  as  for  my  othff 
things,  I  cared  not  greatly  at  that  time.  AVhat  the 
true  cause  of  so  unlookt-for  a  change  and  so  sodaioe 
an  alteration  was,  without  any  apparent  impulsion, 
and  of  so  wonderfull  repentance,  at  such  a  time,  in 
such  an  opportunity  and  such  an  enterprise,  fore- 
meditated,  consulted  and  effected  without  controle- 
ment,  and  which  through  custome  and  the  impiety 
of  times  was  now  become  lawfull,  (for  at  the  first 
brunt  I  plainely  confessed,  and  genuinly  told  them 
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Vhat  side  I  was  of,  where  my  way  lay,  and  whither  chapter 

I  was  riding)  I  verily  know  not  yet,  nor  can  I  give       ^" 

any  reason  for  it.     The  chiefest  amongst  them  un-  Of 

masked  himselfe,  told  me    his  name    and   repeated         »P"«»T 

divers  times  unto   nie,  that    I   should  acknowledge 

my  deliverance  to  my  countenance,  to  my  boldnesse 

and  constancy  of  speech,  and  be  beholding  to  them 

for  it,  insomuch  as  they  made  me  unworthy  of  such  I 

a  misfortune ;  and  demanded  assurance  of  me  for  the 

like  curtesie.     It  may  be,  that  the  inscrutable  good- 

nesse  of  God  would  use  this  vaine  instrument  for 

my  preservation :    For,   the    ne?ct    morrow   it  also  ' 

shielded  me  from  worse  mischiefe  or  amboscadoes, 

■whereof  themselves  gently  forewarned  me.     The  last 

is  yet  living,  able  to  report  the  whole  successe  him- 

selfe ;  the  other  was  slaine  not  long  since.     If  my 

countenance   had  not  answered  for  me,  if  the  in- 

fenuity  of  mine  inward  intent  might  not  plainely 
ave  been  disciphered  in  mine  eyes  and  voice,  surely 
I  could  never  have  continued  so  long,  without 
quarrels  or  offences ;  with  this  indiscreete  liberty, 
to  speake  freely  (be  it  right  or  wrong)  what  ever 
commeth  to  my  minde,  and  rashly  to  judge  of  things. 
This  fashion  may  in  some  sort,  (and  that  with  reason) 
seeme  uncivill  and  ill  accomodated  in  our  customary 
manners :  but  outragious  or  maUcious,  I  could  never 
meete  with  any,  would  so  judge  it,  or  that  was  ever 
distasted  at  my  liberty  if  he  received  the  same  from 
my  mouth.  iVords  reported  a^a'mc  ftave  as  afiothcr 
sound,  so  aTiotlier  sense.  And  to  say  true,  I  hate  no 
body ;  And  am  so  remisse  to  offend,  or  slow  to  wrong 
any,  that  for  the  service  of  reason  it  selfe,  I  cannot 
doe  it.  And  if  occasions  have  at  any  time  urged  me 
in  criminall  condemnations  to  doe  as  others,  I  have 
rather  beene  content  to  be  amearced  then  to  appeare. 
Ut  magis  peccari  uolim,  quam  satis  anirni,  ad  inndi- 
canda  peccata   kabeam.       So  as   I  had  rather   men 
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CHAPTER  sliould  not  offend,  th-en  that  I  should  have  couragt 
*f^  enough  to  punish  tlmi?-  offences.  Some  report, 
that    AristoUe   being    up-braided    by    some   of   his 

phuttognomy  fj-jgnds,  that  he  had  beene  over  mercifull  toward 
a  wicked  man :  /  have  indeede  (quoth  he)  beeiu 
mercifuU  toward  the  wan,  but  not  toward  Am 
ivickednesse.  Ordinary  judgements  are  exasperated 
unto  punishment  by  the  horror  of  the  crime. 
And  that  enmiidens  mee.  The  horror  of  the 
first  murther,  makes  me  feare  a  second.  And 
the  uglinesse  of  one  cruelty,  indueeth  me  to  detest 
all  maner  of  imitation  of  it.  To  me,  that  am 
but  a  plaine  fellow  and  see  no  higher  then  a 
steeple,  may  tliat  eoncerne,  which  was  reported  of 
Cltarilhts  King  of  Sparta :  He  vaniiot  be  good, 
since  fie  is  not  bad  to  tJic  wicked.  Or  thus ;  for 
Plutarke  presents  it  two  wayes,  as  he  doth  ft 
thousand  other  things  dtversly  and  contrary;  He 
must  needs  be  good,  since  he  is  so  to  tlie  wicktd. 
Even  as  in  lawful!  actions,  it  grieves  me  to  take 
any  paines  about  them,  when  it  is  with  such  as 
are  therewith  displeased.  So,  to  say  truth,  in  un- 
lawfull,  1  make  no  great  conscience,  to  employ  my 
selfe  or  take  paines  about  them,  being  with  such^ 
consent  unto  them. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH   CHAPTER 

Of  Eixpcriertcr 

HERE   is  no  deure   more   tuituraU.  CHAl  ._ 
then  timtorknowledge.   U'e  attempt       ^' 
ail  meanes  that  may  bring  us  unto  Of 
it,    Wlifti  reason  failes  us.  we  em-    "* 
ploy  experience. 

Ptr  t/ariiu  Htm  ariem  ntpthtittm /aeit, 
Fjnmpla  mmutramU  nam. — MaHil.  1.  AH.  6\, 

By  divcn  praofe*  exncrtencc  art  bmlh  brcil, 
Whlbt  one  bj  tmc  tbe  way  exjunplc*  led. 

>\n]ich  is  a  meane  by  much  more,  weake  and 
iHle.  But  tnith  is  of  so  great  con!>equencc,  Uiat 
Wee  ought  not  disdainc  any  induction,  that  may 
bring  us  unto  it.  Rcaxon  hath  no  many  Jthapcn,  that 
Inrr  knotc  not  ichich  to  talcr  hold  of.  Ka-pcricnce  hath 
man;/.  The  consequence  wee  sceke  to  draw  from 
Uie  conference  of  events,  is  unsure,  because  they  are 
ever  diwicinhlable.  No  quality  is  so  universaJl  in 
Biis  surface  of  things,  as  variety  and  diveruty.  The 
Greekes.  the  I>atincs,  and  wee  use  for  the  moiit  ex* 
examples  of  similitude,  that  of  tgi.  Some 
_  ive  DCverthclesse  bcenc  found,  especially  one  in 
Dto^pAof,  that  knew  markes  of  difference  hetweene 
and  never  tooke  one  for  another.  And  havinjgr 
hcmies.  could  rightly  Judge  which  had  laid 
KC.  Dissimilitude  doth  of  it  selfe  insinuate 
workes.  no  arte  can  come  neerc  unto 
Neither  Perozrt  nor  any  other  carde- 
caa  lo  industriously  smootbe  or  whiten  the 
of  hb  cardes,  but  some  cunning  ganM^iter 
iguish  them,  onely  by  iceing  some  other 
handle  or  dioffle  them.  Resemblanrc  dfjth 
111.  -H:  «0t 
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CHAPTER  not  SO  much  make  one,  as  difference  maketh  another. 
^"^       Nature  hath  bound  herselfe  to  make   nothing  that 

Of ^  may  not  be  dissemblable.     Yet  doth  not  the  opinkm 

«  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  greatly  please  mee,  that  supposed  by  the 

multitude  of  lawes,  to  curbe  the  authority  of  judges, 
in  cutting  out  their  morsels.  He  perceived  not,  thit 
there  is  as  much  liberty  and  extension  in  the  inte^ 
pretation  of  lawes,  as  in  their  fashion.  And  those 
but  mocke  themselves,  who  thinke  to  diminish  our 
debates  and  stay  them,  by  calling  us  to  the  exjmsse 
word  of  sacred  Bible.  Because  our  spirit  findes  not 
the  field  lesse  spacious,  to  controule  and  checke  the 
sense  of  others,  then  to  represent  his  own  :  and  as  if 
there  were  as  litle  courage  and  sharpnesse  to  glose  ts 
to  invent.  Wee  see  how  farre  hee  was  deceived*  Fa 
we  have  in  Fi^aiwe  more  lawes  then  all  the  world  b^ 
sides ;  yea  more  then  were  needefuU  to  goveme  all 
the  worlds  imagined  by  EpicuriLS:  Ut  oUmJlagitm^ik 
nunc  legibu^  labor amus.  As  in  times  past  we  were  sidce 
of  offences y  so  noiv  are  we  of  lawes.  As  we  have  givei 
our  judges  so  large  a  scope  to  moote,  to  opinionate,  to 
suppose  and  decide,  that  there  was  never  so  powerful! 
and  so  licentious  a  liberty.  What  have  our  lawmakers 
gained  with  chusing  a  hundred  thousand  kinds  of 
particular  cases,  and  adde  as  many  lawes  unto  them  \ 
That  number  hath  no  proportion,  with  the  infinite 
diversity  of  humane  accidents.  The  multiplying  of 
our  inventions  shall  never  come  to  the  variation  of 
examples.  Adde  a  hundred  times  as  many  unto 
them,  yet  shall  it  not  follow,  that  of  events  to  come, 
there  be  any  one  found,  that  in  all  this  infinite  num- 
ber of  selected  and  enregistred  events,  shall  meete 
with  one,  to  which  he  may  so  exactly  joyne  and 
match  it,  but  some  circumstance  and  diversity  will 
remaine,  that  may  require  a  diverse  consideration  of 
judgement.  There  is  but  little  relation  betweene 
our  actions,  that  are  in  perpetuall  mutation,  and  the 
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:ed  and  unmovfsblc  lawcs.    The  most  to  be  desired.  CHAPTVll 
c  the  rarest,  the  simplest  and  iiunt  gcncrall.     And        *"' 

frt  1  l>elieve,  it  were  better  to  have  none  at  ail.  then  Of 
I  infinite  a  nuinln-T  as  we  have.  Nature  gives  them  ^ 
■er  more  happy,  (hen  tliose  we  give  our  selves, 
ritnes!>e  the  image  of  the  golden  age  that  Poets 
bic  ;  and  the  litatc  wherein  wc  sec  divers  nations  to 
re,  which  have  no  other.  Some  there  are,  who  to 
!cidc  any  controvcn>ic,  that  may  rise  amongst  them, 

rill  chuse  fur  Judge  the  first  man  tliat  by  chance 
11  travell  alongest  their  mountaines  :  Others,  that 

rm  a    market  day  will  name  some  one   amongst 
mselvcs.  who  in  the  pkce  without  more  wrangling 

Jl  determine  all   their  questions.      What  danger 

mild  ensue,  if  the  wisest  slioiild  so  decide  ours,  ac- 
nrding  to  occurrences  and  at  the  first  sight ;  without 
tied  to  examples  and  consequences  ?  Let  nrry 
have  his  owne  shooe.  Ferdinando  King  of  Spainc 
lading  certaine  Colonics  into  the  Indies,  provided 
"  ely,  that  no  lawyers  or  students  of  the  lawcs 
puld  bee  carried  thither,  for  feare  test  controverMcs, 
or  processes  should  people  that  new  found 
As  a  Science  that  of  iicr  owne  nature  en- 
altercation  and  division,  judging  with  Plato, 
and  PhisUions  are  an  HI  provision  for 
■Wherefore  Is  it,  that  our  common 
so  easie  to  be  understtMxl  in  all  other 
becommeth  so  obsc-tirc,  so  harsh  and  so  hard 
Doderstood  in  law-cases,  bib,  contracts,  in- 
citations,  wils  and  testaments  f  And  that 
M  plainely  expresseth  liimselfe,  what  ever 
or  writ  of  any  other  subject,  in  law  matters 
manner  or  way  to  declare  hinuelfe  nr  his 
ng,  that  admits  not  some  doubt  or  contradic- 
:  Untcsse  it  be,  that  the  Princes  of  this  art  ap- 
themsetvcs  with  a  particular  attention,  to 
'cnt  and  chuse  strange,  choise  and  aolemne  words, 
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CHAPTER  and  frame  artificiall  cunning  clauses,  have  so  plodded 
^'"  and  poized  every  syllable;  canvased  and  sifted  so 
exquisitely  every  seame  and  quiddity,  that  they  are 
penence  jjo^  ^q  entangled  and  so  confounded  in  the  infinit)'' 
of  figures  and  so  severall-siiiall  partitions,  that  they 
can  no  more  come  within  tlie  compasse  of  any  order, 
or  prescription,  or  certaine  understanding.  Confumm 
est  guidqidd  usque  mpulverem  sectum  est.  Whatsoever 
is  sliced  into  very  powde?-  is  confused. 

Whosoever  hath  seene  children,  labouring  to  re- 
duce a  masse  of  quicke-silver  to  a  certaine  number, 
the  more  they  presse  and  worke  the  same,  and  strive 
to  force  it  to  their  will,  so  much  more  they  provoke 
tlie  liberty  of  that  generous  metall,  which  scometh 
their  arte,  and  scatteringly  disperseth  it  selfe  beyond 
all  imagination.  Even  so  of  lawyers,  who  in  sub- 
dividing their  suttleties  or  quiddities,  teach  men  to 
multiply  doubts :  and  by  extending  and  diversliy- 
ing  difficulties ;  they  lengthen  and  amphfie,  tlie>' 
scatter  and  disperse  them.  In  sowing  and  retailing 
of  questions,  they  make  the  World  to  fructifie  and 
abound  in  uncertainty,  in  quarrels,  in  sutes  and  in 
controversies.  As  the  ground  the  more  it  is  crumbled. 
broken  and  deeply  remooved  or  [grubbed]  up,  be- 
commeth  so  nmcli  more  fertile.  LHfficultute-m  faat 
doctrina.  Learning  breeds  difficvlty.  We  found 
many  doubts  in  Ulpian,  we  finde  more  in  Jtartobu 
and  Ba/dus.  The  trace  oi'  this  innumerable  diversity 
of  opinions  should  never  have  been  used  to  adome 
posterity,  and  have  it  put  in  her  head,  but  rather 
have  beene  utterly  razed  out.  1  know  not  what  to 
say  to  it ;  but  this  is  seene  by  experience,  that  so 
many  interpretations,  dissipate  and  confound  all 
truth.  Aristotle  hath  written  to  bee  understood: 
Which  if  he  could  not,  much  lesse  shall  another  not 
so  learned  as  he  was ;  and  a  third,  than  he  who  treateth 
his  owne  imagination.  We  open  the  matter,  and 
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Ipill  it  in  distempering  it.  Of  one  subject  we  make  CKAPm 
m  thou-'iand  ;  And  in  niultipljinff  and  subdividing  wc  '^l' 
fid  againe  into  the  intinity  of  Hpicuruji  liis  Atomcs.  or 
It  was  never  scene,  that  two  men  judged  alike  of  one  ^*^" 
•acne  thing.  And  it  is  iniijossiblc  t«  see  two  opinions 
exactly  semhlable:  not  onelv  in  divers  men,  out  in 
any  one  same  innn.  at  severall  houres.  1  commonly 
6nd  sonietiiing  to  doubt-of,  where  the  commentary 
happily  never  deigned  to  touch,  as  deeming  Jt  so 
pUine.  I  stumble  sometimes  as  much  in  an  even 
imootU  path ;  as  some  hurses  tliat  I  know,  who 
oftner  tnp  in  a  faire  plaine  way.  than  in  a  rough  and 
attmy.  who  would  not  say.  that  gloKxes  increase 
doobts  and  i^orance,  since  no  booke  is  to  be  scene, 
whether  divmc  or  profane,  commonly  read  of  aH 
men.  whose  interfiretation  dimmes  or  tamisheth  not 
the  difficulty  *■  The  hundred  commentary  sends  him 
to  his  succee*ler,  more  thorny  and  more  crabbed, 
titan  the  first  found  him.  AVhen  agreed  we  amongst 
•or  selves,  to  say,  this  booke  is  Defect,  tliere's  now 
nothing  to  lie  said  against  it  ?  'I  nis  is  best  scene  in 
our  French- pedling  Ivaw.  Authority  of  I-.aw  is  given 
to  infinite  I>octors,  to  infinite  arrests,  and  to  as  many 
*  iterprctatiuns.  Kindc  we  for  all  that  any  end  of 
*  of  interpretors  ?  Is  there  any  advancement  or 
«wc  towards  tranquility  scene  therein  '.  Have 
now  Icsse  need  of  Advocrates  and  Judges,  tlien 
'ben  this  huge  masse  of  l>aw  was  yet  in  hir  first 
'tncy?  Cleane  contrary:  we  obiicure  and  bury 
lerstanding.  We  discover  it  no  more  but  at  the 
■cy  of  so  many  Courts,  Barres,  or  Plea- benches. 
:cn  mi^ckriuwlcdge  the  naturall  infirmity  of  their 
iode.  She  doth  but  quest  and  firret,  and  unces- 
■ntly  gocth  turning,  winding,  building  and  en- 
tailing her  sclfe  in  hir  ownc  worke ;  as  doe  our 
rmcs,  and  tlierein  stiHeth  hir  selfe.  Mtu 
A  Motue  in  pitcL     He  supposeth  to  note 


Experience 
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iCHAPTER  a  farre-ofF  I  wot  not  what  apparence  of  cleerenessc 
^"'  and  imaginaiy  truth  ;  but  whilest  he  runneth  unto 
it,  so  many  lets  and  difficulties  crosse  his  way,  so 
many  impeachments  and  new  questings  start  up, 
that  they  stray  loose  and  besot  him.  Not  much 
otlierwise  than  it  fortuned  to  ^sops  Dogs,  who 
farre-ofF  discovering  some  shew  of  a  dead  body  to 
flote  upon  the  Sea,  and  being  unable  to  approach  the 
same,  undertooke  to  drinke  up  all  the  Water,  that 
so  they  might  drie-up  the  passage ;  and  were  all 
stifeled.  To  which  answereth  that,  which  Crata 
said  of  Hcr-aciitiis  his  compositions,  that  they  needed 
a  Reader,  who  should  bee  a  cunning  swimmer,  lest 
the  depth  and  weight  of  his  learning  should  drowne 
and  swallow  him  up.  It  is  nothing  but  a  particular 
weakenesse,  that  makes  us  [contented]  with  that 
which  others  or  we  our  selves  have  found  in  this 
pursuite  of  knowledge.  A  more  sufficient  man  will 
not  be  pleased  therewith.  There  is  place  for  a  fol* 
lower,  yea  and  for  our  selves,  and  More  xvayex  tn  lie 
Wood  than  one.  There  is  no  end  in  our  inquiUtions. 
Our  end  is  in  the  other  AVorld.  It  is  a  signe  his 
wits  grow  short,  when  he  is  pleased ;  or  a  signe  of 
wearinesse.  No  generous  spirit  stayes  and  relies  upon 
himselfe.  He  ever  pretendeth  and  goeth  beyond  his 
strength.  He  hatli  some  vagaries  beyond  his  effects. 
If  hee  advance  not  himselfe,  presse,  settle,  shocke. 
turne,  winde  and  front  himselfe,  he  is  but  halfe  alive: 
His  pursuits  are  termelesse  and  formelesse.  His 
nourishment  is  admiration,  questing  and  ambiguity: 
AVhich  Apollo  declared  sufficiently,  alwayes  speaking 
ambiguously,  obscurely  and  obliquely  unto  us;  not 
feeding,  hut  busying  and  ammusing  us.  It  is  an 
irregular  uncertaine  motion,  perpetuail,  pattemelesse 
and  without  end.  His  inventions  enflame,  follow 
and  enter-produce  one  another. 
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Aaui  voii-cm  en  am  nasMeam  comlatU,  CHAPTBR 

SoMM  fin  ftme  earn,  apret  tamtrt  romlamif  3U11 

Et  iaui  de  rang,  d'tm  etermet  comdmct^  q^ 

L'wte  tmU  r autre,  ei  tune  C autre  fuU.  CiinriiTq 

Par  eeUe<y,  celie-ltl  est  pousg^, 

Ei  ceiU<y,  par  t autre  est  devauc^ : 

TouMjoure  teau  va  dams  teau,  et  iousfours  est  ce 

Meswte  ruisteau^  et  tousjourt  eau  diverse. 

As  in  A  running  river  we  behold 

How  one  wave  after  th'  other  still  is  rold, 

And  all  along  as  it  doth  endlesse  rise, 

Th'  one  th'  other  followes,  th'  one  from  th'  other  fljet. 

By  this  Wave,  that  is  driv'n ;  and  this  againe, 

By  th'  other  is  set  forward  all  amaine : 

Water  in  Water  still,  one  river  sUll, 

Yet  divers  Waters  still  that  river  fill. 

There's  more  adoe  to  enterpret  interpretations, 
than  to  interpret  things:  and  more  bookes  upon 
bookes»  then  upon  any  other  subject.  We  doe  but 
enter-glose  our  selves.  All  swarmeth  with  commen- 
taries :  Of  Authors  their  is  great  penury.  Is  not  the 
chiefest  and  most  famous  knowledge  of  our  ages»  to 
know  how  to  understand  the  wise  ?  Is  it  not  the 
common  and  last  scope  of  our  study  ?  Our  opinions 
are  grafted  one  upon  an  other.  The  first  serveth  as 
a  stocke  to  the  second  ;  the  second  to  the  third. 
Thus  we  ascend  from  steppe  to  steppe.  Whence 
it  followeth«  that  the  highest-mounted  hath  often 
more  honour,  than  merit.  For,  hec  is  got-up  but 
one  inch  alx>ve  the  shoulders  of  the  last  save  one. 
How  often  and  perndventnre  foolishly,  have  I  en- 
larged my  Bookc  to  speake  of  hiniselfe  i  Foolishly 
if  it  were  but  for  this  reason :  Tliat  I  should  have 
remembred.  that  what  I  speake  of  others,  they  doe 
the  like  of  me.  That  those  so  fre<{uent  glances  on 
their  workcs,  witnes  their  hart  shivereth  with  their 
love  they  beare  them ;  and  that  the  disdainful! 
churlishnesse  wlierewith  tliey  beate  thciii,  are  but 
mignardizes  ai)d  afTectationii  of  a  motherly  favour. 
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CHAPTER  Following  Ari.iioile,  in  whom,  both  esteeming  and 
^"'  disesteeming  himselfe,  arise  often  of  an  equall  aire 
of  arrogancy.       For   mine  excuse  ;   That   in   this  I 

p'P^™'^'  ought  to  )iave  more  Uberty  than  others,  forsomuch 
as  of  purpose,  I  write  both  of  my  selfe  and  of  my 
writings,  as  of  my  other  actions :  that  my  theame 
doth  turne  into  it  selfe :  I  wot  not  whether  every 
man  will  take  it.  I  have  scene  in  Ger/naity,  tbat 
Luther  hath  left  as  many  divisions  and  alter- 
cations, concerning  the  doubt  of  his  opinions,  yea 
and  more,  than  Iiiniselfe  nioveth  about  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Our  contestation  is  verbal!.  I  de- 
maund  what  Nature  voluptuousnesse,  circle  and 
substitution  is  ?  The  question  is  of  words,  and  with 
words  it  is  answered.  A  stone  is  a  body :  but  he 
that  should  insist  and  urge :  And  what  is  a  body  ? 
A  substance :  And  what  a  substance  ?  And  so  goe- 
on :  Should  at  last  bring  the  respondent  to  his  Cale- 
pine  or  wits  end.  One  word  is  changed  for  another 
word,  and  often  more  unknowne.  I  know  better 
what  Hovw  is,  then  I  know  what  Auimal  is,  eiUier 
mortall  or  reasonable.  To  answere  one  doubt,  Uiey 
give  me  three :  It  is  Hidraes  head.  Socrates  de- 
manded of  Meinnon  what  vertue  was ;  There  is  an- 
swered Mcmnon,  the  vertue  of  a  Man,  of  a  Woman, 
of  a  Magistrate,  of  a  private  Man,  of  a  Childe,  of  an 
old  Man :  What  A'crtne  meane  you  ?  Yea  marry, 
this  is  very  well,  quoth  Socrates;  we  were  in  search 
of  one  vertue,  and  thou  bringest  nie  a  whole  swarine. 
We  propose  one  question,  and  we  have  a  whole 
huddle  of  them  made  unto  us  againe.  As  no  event 
or  forme  doth  wholly  resemble  another,  so  doth  it 
not  altogether  difler  one  from  another.  Oh  ingenious 
mixture  of  Nature.  If  mir  faces  were  not  like,  ite 
could  Tiot  di^certie  a  man  from  a  beast :  If  they  were 
not  unlike,  we  could  not  distinguisk  one  vtan  front 
another  man.  All  things  hold  by  some  similitude: 
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y  example  limpeth.  And  tlie  relutioii,  whl 
ne  fmin  cxptricnce,  is  ever  defective  and  iir  _ 
CoinpariNuiiii  are  iieverthclesse  joytted  to^tther  of 
hy  sonic  end.  So  serve  the  l^awcs,  uid  so  are  they  "* 
■orted  and  fitted  to  all  our  sules  or  ulTaircs  ;  by  some 
wiredrawen,  forced  and  follaterall  interpretation. 
Since  the  morall  Lawcs  which  respect  the  particular 
duty  of  every  man  in  hiniselfe,  are  m>  liard  to  be 
tau^it  and  observed,  as  we  see  they  arc:  It  is  no 
wonder,  if  those  which  Kovcme  «>  many  particulars, 
■re  more  hard.  Con&iuer  the  fomie  of  tliis  Imvi, 
by  which  wc  arc  ruled :  It  is  a  hvcly  testimony  of 
humane  imbecility ;  so  much  contradiction,  and  so 
many  errours  are  therin  contained.  That  which  we 
thinke  favour  or  rigour  in  Law  (wherein  is  so  much 
of  either,  that  I  wot  not  well  whellier  we  shall 
■o  often  tind  indifTert-ncy  in  them,)  [are]  crazed- 
infected  parts  and  unjust  memlwrs  of  the  very  body 
and  essence  of  l>aw.  Certaine  poorc  country-men 
CBme  even  now  to  tell  me  in  a  great  haste,  that  but 
DOW  in  a  forrest  of  mine,  they  have  left,  a  man 
wounded  to  death,  with  a  hundred  hurts  about  him. 
vet  breathing,  and  who  for  (iods  sake  hath  Iwgged  a 
little  water  and  Homc  helije  to  raise  himselfe  at  their 
handiL  Ilut  that  thev  diirst  not  come  neere  him, 
and  ran  all  away,  for  leare  some  ofHcePi  belonging  to 
the  I*aw  should  uieete  and  catch  tliein ;  and  as  they 
doe  with  such  as  they  find  ne«rc  unto  a  murthered 
body,  so  they  shcnild  bee  compelled  to  give  an  account 
of  this  niischance,  and  to  their  utter  undooing ;  having 
neither  friends  nor  mony  to  defend  their  innoct-ncy. 
What  should  I  have  said  unLo  them  ?  It  is  most 
certaine.  tliat  this  Office  of  humanity  had  brought 
them  to  much  trouble.  How  many  imiocent  and 
IpiiltJesse  men  have  we  scene  punished  ?  I  say  with- 
out the  Judges  faiUt ;  and  how  many  more  that  were 
^evcr  discovered  i  This  hath  hapned  in  my  f ' 
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CHAPTER  Certaine  men  are  condemned  to  death  for  a  mi 

^"'  committed  ;  the  sentence,  if  not  pronounced,  at  least 
concluded  and  determined.  This  done,  The  Judges 
are  advertised  by  the  Officers  of  a  subalternall  Court, 
not  farre-off,  that  they  have  certaine  prisoners  in  hold, 
that  have  directly  confessed  the  foresaid  murther.  and 
thereof  bring  most  evident  markes  and  tokens.  The 
question  and  consultation  is  now  in  the  former  Court, 
whether  for  all  this,  they  might  interrupt,  or  should 
deferre  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  first.  TJiey  consider  the  novelty  of  the 
example  and  eonseq^uence  thereof,  and  how  to  re- 
concile the  judgement.  They  conclude,  that  the  con- 
demnation hath  passed  according  unto  Law,  and 
therefore  the  Judges  are  not  subject  to  repentance. 
To  be  short,  these  miserable  Wretciies  are  conse- 
crated to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Law.  Philip,  or 
some  other,  provided  for  such  an  inconvenience,  in 
this  manner.  He  had  by  an  irrevocable  sentence 
condemned  one  to  pay  another  a  round  summe  of 
money  for  a  fine.  A  while  after,  the  truth  being 
discovered,  it  was  found,  he  had  wrongfully  con- 
demned him.  On  one  side  was  the  right  of  the 
cause,  on  the  other  the  right  of  judiciary  formes. 
He  is  in  some  sort  to  satisfie  both  parties,  suffering 
the  sentence  to  stand  in  full  power :  and  with  his 
owne  purse  recompenced  the  interest  of  the  con- 
demned. But  hee  was  to  deale  with  a  reparable  acci- 
dent, my  poore  slaves  were  hanged  irreparably.  How 
many  condemnations  have  I  seene  more  criminal, 
than  the  crime  it  selfe?  All  this  put  me  in  minde 
of  those  ancient  opinions ;  That  Hee  who  vM  doc 
right  in  grosse,  must  needs  doe  wrong  hy  r^aile; 
and  injustly  in  small  things,  that  xcill  come  to  doe 
justice  in  great  matters;  That  humane  justice  is 
framed  according  to  the  modell  of  physicke.  accord- 
ing to  which,  whatsoever  is  profitable  is  also  just  and 
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lioncst :  And  of  that  the  Stoickes  hold,  that  Nature  < 
her  selfc*  in  inoKt  of  her  workcs,  procccilclh  a^^ainKt 
justice :  And  of  that  which  the  Cyreniaiiues  hold.  ( 
that  there  is  nothing  just  of  it  sclfc :  Tlmt  custonies 
and  lawes  frame  justice.  And  the  Thcodorians,  who 
in  a  wise  man  allow  as  just,  all  manlier  of  theft.  »cri- 
ledgc  and  paitlardisc.  so  he  tiiinkc  it  profitable  for 
him.  There  is  no  remedy :  I  am  in  tltat  case,  as 
Aieibiadn  was,  and  if  I  can  otherwise  chuse,  will 
never  put  niy  selfe  unto  a  nnui  that  shall  determine 
of  my  head  ;  or  consent  that  my  honour  or  life,  shall 
depend  on  the  industry  or  care  of  mine  attumcy, 
more  then  mine  innocency.  I  could  wilUngly  adven- 
ture my  sclfc.  and  stand  to  that  Law,  that  should  as 
well  recompence  me  for  a  koo<1  deed,  as  punish  me 
for  a  mis-deede :  and  where  I  mi>;ht  have  a  just  cause 
to  bope,  as  reason  to  fcare.  /ndrmnitic  f>  no  rtiffi- 
dent  coyne  for  him,  whn  doth  bvlfcr  than  not  to  trcjt- 
pane.  Our  Law  presents  us  but  one  of  her  hands, 
and  that  is  her  left  hand.  Ifhosoci-rr  ffort  to  Imxk, 
dolh  in  the  end  h»t  lose  bi/  it.  In  China,  the  policy, 
arts  and  |[,rovemnicnt  of  which  kingdomc,  having 
neither  knowledge  or  commerce  with  ours ;  exceed 
CHIT  examples  in  divers  parts  of  excellency;  and 
whose  Histories  teach  mc,  how  much  more  ample 
Mid  divers  the  World  is,  than  cyther  we  or  our  fure- 
fkthers  could  ever  enter  into.  The  Officers  appointed 
by  the  Prince  to  visile  the  slate  of  his  Provinces,  as 
toey  punish  such  as  abuse  their  charge,  so  with  great 
lib^mltty  they  reward  such  as  have  uprightly  and 
honestly  behaved  IhemNelvcs  in  them,  or  hat'e  done 
any  thing  more  then  ordinar>-.  and  besides  the 
oeccasity  of  their  duty:  'llierc,  all  present  tliem- 
aelve»,  not  oncly  to  warrant  themselves,  but  also 
to  get  tomething.      Not   siniply   lo    be  paid,   but 

ry  to  be  rewarded.     No  judge  hath  yet,  God 
okcd.  spoken  to  me  as  n  judge  in  any  cause 
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CHAPTER  whatsoever,  either  mine  or  another  mans ;  criminal 
^"'       or  civill.     No  prison  did  ever  receive  me,  no  not  so 
-I  much  as  for  recreation  to  walke  in.     The  very  ima- 

Expenence  gjnation  of  One,  maketh  the  sight  of  then-  outside 
seenie  irkesoine  and  loathsome  to  mee.  I  am  so  be- 
sotted unto  Hberty.  that  should  any  man  forbid  me 
the  aecesse  unto  any  one  corner  of  tlie  Indiaes  1 
should  in  some  sort  live  much  discontented.  And  so 
long  as  I  shall  finde  land  or  open  aire  elsewhere,  I 
shall  never  lurke  in  any  place,  where  I  must  hide  my 
selfe.  Oh  God,  how  hardly  could  I  endure  the 
miserable  condition  of  so  many  men,  confined  and 
immured  in  some  corners  of  this  kingdome,  barred 
from  entring  the  chiefest  Cities,  from  accesse  into 
Courts ;  from  conversing  with  men,  and  interdicted 
the  use  of  common  w^ayes,  onely  because  they  have 
offended  our  lawes.  If  those  under  which  I  live, 
should  but  threaten  my  fingers  end,  I  would  presentlr 
goe  finde  out  some  others,  wheresoever  it  were.  Afl 
my  small  wiscdome,  in  these  civill  and  tumultuooi 
warres,  wherin  we  now  live,  doth  wholly  emplc^  it 
selfe,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  my  liberty,  to  goe 
and  come  where  ever  I  hst.  Lawes  are  now  nuin-f 
tained  in  credit,  not  because  they  are  essentially  just,  I 
but  because  they  are  lawes.  It  is  the  mystical) 
foundation  of  tlieir  authority;  they  have  none* other: 
which  availes  them  nnuch  :  They  are  often  made  by 
fooles  ;  more  often  by  men,  who  in  hatred  of  equality, 
have  want  of  equity ;  But  ever  by  men,  who  are 
vaine  and  irresolute  Authours.  There  is  nothing  » 
grossely  and  largely  offending,  nor  so  ordjnanlr 
wronging  as  the  Lawes,  Whosoever  obeyetli  them 
because  they  are  just,  obeyes  them  not  justly  the  way 
as  he  ought.  Our  French  lawes  doe  in  some  sort  1^ 
their  irregularity  and  deformity,  lend  an  helping  hand 
imto  the  disorder  and  corruption,  that  is  scene  in 
their  dispensation  and  execution.  Their  behest  is  so 
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confused,  and  their  command  so  inconstant,  that  it  in  ckaptbr 
some  sort  excuseth,  both  the  disobedience  and  the       ^^ 
vice  of  the  interpretation,  of  the  administration  and  Of 
of  the  observation.     Whatsoever  then  the  fruit  is  we  e*?*"'"" 
may  have  of  Experience,  the  same  which  we  draw 
from  forraine  examples,  will  hardly  stead  our  institu- 
tion much  ;  if  we  reape  so  small  profit  from  that  wee 
have  of  our  selves,  which  is  most  famihar  unto  us : 
and  truely  sufficient  to  instruct  us  of  what  we  want. 
I  study  my  selfe  more  than  any  other  subject.      It  is 
my  supernatural!  Metaphisike,  it  is  my  natural!  Philo- 
sophy. 

Qua  Deui  hanc  mundi  lemperet  arte  dotnitm, 
Qua  vcnit  exoriens,  qua  deficit,  imde  coadiy 
Comibut  in  plenum  metutrua  luna  redit  : 
Unde  ialo  luperant  venli,  quidjlamme  caplet 
Enna,  el  in  nnfccj  node  perennU  aqua. 
Sit  Ventura  dies  nnmdi  qux  tubrnal  area. 

— pRoPEiiT.  iii.  El.  iv.  S6. 

This  Worlds  great  house  by  whttt  arte  God  doth  guide ; 
From  whence  the  inonethly  Moone  doth  rising  ride. 
How  wane,  how  with  eloa'd  homes  returne  to  pride, 
How  winds  on  seas  beare  sway,  what  th'  Easterne  winde 
Would  have,  how  still  in  clouds  we  water  6nde; 
If  this  worlds  Towers  to  rase  b.  day  be  signde. 

Qmrrite  quos  agilat  mundi  labor ; 


In  this  universality  I  suffer  my  selfe  ignorantly 
and  negligently  to  be  managed  by  the  generall  law  of 
the  world,  I  shall  sufficiently  know  it  when  I  shall 
feele  it.  My  learning  cannot  make  her  change  her 
course:  she  will  not  diversiiie  her  selfe  for  me:  it 
■were  folly  to  hope  it :  And  greater  folly  for  a  man  to 
trouble  himselfe  about  it ;  since  it  is  necessarily 
semblable,  publicke  and  common.  The  governours 
capacity  and  goodnesse,  should  throughly  discharge 
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CHAPTER  us  of  the  governments  care.  Philosophical!  inquisi- 
tions and  contemplations  serve  but  as  a  nourishment 
unto  our  curiosity.  With  great  reason  doe  Philo- 
sophers addresse  lis  unto  natures  rules :  But  they 
have  nought  to  doe  with  so  sublime  a  knowledge : 
They  falsifie  them,  and  present  her  to  us  with  a 
painted  face,  too-high  in  colour  and  overmuch  sophis- 
ticated ;  whence  arise  so  many  different  pourtraits  of 
so  uniibrme  a  subject.  As  she  hatli  given  us  feete  to 
goe  withall,  so  hath  she  endowed  us  with  wisedome 
to  direct  our  life.  A  wisedome  not  so  ingenious, 
sturdy  and  pompous,  as  that  of  their  invention ;  but 
yet  easie,  quiet  and  salutairie.  And  that  in  him  who 
hath  the  hap  to  know  how  to  employ  it  orderly  and 
sincerely,  effecteth  very  well  what  the  other  saith: 
that  is  to  say  naturally.  For  a  man  to  commit  him- 
selfe  most  simply  unto  nature,  is  to  doe  it  most 
wisely.  Oh  how  soj't,  fiow  gentle,  and  how  sound  a ' 
pillow  is  ignorance  and  incuriosity  to  rest  a  well  con- 
posed  head  upon,  I  had  rather  understand  my  selfe 
well  in  my  selfe,  then  in  Cicero.  Out  of  the  experi- 
ence I  have  of  ray  selfe,  I  finde  sufficient  grouna  to 
make  my  selfe  wise,  were  I  but  a  good  proficient 
scholler.  Whosoever  shall  commit  to  memorj"  the 
excesse  or  inconvenience  of  his  rage  or  anger  past, 
and  how  farre  that  fit  transported  him,  may  see  the 
deformity  of  that  passion,  better  then  in  Ar-istotk, 
and  conceive  a  more  just  hatred  against  it.  Who- 
soever calleth  to  minde,  the  dangers  he  hath 
escaped,  tliose  wliich  have  threatned  him.  and 
the  light  occasions  that  have  remooved  him 
from  one  to  another  state,  doth  thereby  the 
better  prepare  himselfe  to  futine  alterations,  and 
knowledge  of  his  condition.  C<F.iars  life  hath  no 
more  examples  for  ua,  then  our  owne  ;  Both  imperial) 
and  popular;  it  is  ever  a  hfe  that  all  humane  acci- 
dents regard.  l>et  us  but  give  eare  unto  it.  we 
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rccorde  all  ttiat  to  u»i,  tlist  wc  priui-ipally  .stand  in  CUAPm 
neede  of.  He  that  shall  call  to  tniude  how  often  ^*' 
mnd  how  scvcrsll  tiinc-s  he  hnth  betriic  <tc(>t:ivcd,  and  Of 
mift-accomntcd  his  owne  judgement :  is  he  not 
smple  gull,  if  he  dne  nnt  fnr  ever  afterward  distrust 
the  same  t  When  by  othcrH  reason,  I  tiitde  my  selfe 
convicted  of  a  false  opinion,  I  Icanie  not  so  much, 
what  new  thinf;  hee  liath  told  me;  and  this  particular 
ignorance ;  which  were  btit  a  smnU  purchase ;  as  in 
generall  I  Icame  mine  owne  imiiccility  and  wrake- 
nesse,  and  the  treason  of  my  uitdcrstandin^:  whence 
I  draw  the  reformation  of  all  the  masse.  The  Uke  I 
doc  in  all  my  other  crrours :  by  which  rule  I  appre- 
bead  and  feele  great  profit  for,  and  iinto  my  life. 
I  regardc  not  the  species  or  inJividuum.  as  a  stone 
wbcreon  I  have  stumbled.  1  Icame  every  where  to 
fieare  my  going,  and  endevour  to  order  the  same. 
To  Icame  that  another  hath  cythcr  spoken  a  fotilish 
jest,  or  committed  a  sottish  ait.  is  a  thing  of  nothing. 
A  man  must  Icarnc,  that  he  is  but  a  foole :  A  roucli 
more  ample  and  important  iiutmction.  The  false 
steps  tiiy  memuf}-  hath  so  often  put  upon  me,  at 
what  time  she  stood  most  upon  ber  selfe,  have  not 
idlcly  beenc  lost :  she  may  swearc  and  warrant  me 
kiDg  enough  ;  I  shake  mine  cares  at  her :  the  first 
opposition  made  in  uitnesse  of  her,  makes  me 
•aspect.  And  1  durst  not  trust  her  in  a  matter 
of  consequence ;  nor  warrant  her  touching  others 
mflaires.  And  were  it  not,  that  what  I  doc  for  want 
of  memorj',  others  more  ollen  doe  the  same  for  laeke 
of  faitli.  I  would  even  in  a  matter  of  fact  rather  take 
the  tnitli  from  anotliers  mouth,  then  from  mine  owxl 
Would  every  man  pry  into  the  effects  and  circum- 
stances of  the  passions  Uiat  sway  him,  as  I  have 
done  of  tluit  whereunto  I  was  allotted :  he  should 
Jgt  them  commins ;  and  would  somewhat  hinder 
^peir  course  and  oMte  their  impetuosity :  They  doe 
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CHAPTER  not  alwayes  surprise  and  take  hold  of  us  at  the  first 
5^       brunt,  there  are  certaine  forethreatninj^  and  degrees 
Of  as  forerunners. 

Fliiclus  uU  primd  caepit  cum  albeKere  ponto, 
PauUUim  sese  tolUt  mare,  et  aliitu  undas 
ErigU,  inde  imo  amtur^  ad  cethera  Jundo. 

As  when  at  sea,  floods  first  in  whitenesse  rise. 

Sea  surgeth  softly,  and  then  higher  plies 

In  waves,  then  from  the  ground  mounts  up  to  skies. 

Judgement  holds  in  me  a  presidential!  seate,  at 
least  he  carefiiUy  endevours  to  hold  it :  He  suffen 
my  appetits  to  keep  their  course,  both  hatred  and 
love,  yea  and  that  I  beare  unto  my  selfe;  without 
feeling  alteration  or  corruption.  If  he  can  not  re- 
forme  other  parts  according  to  himselfe,  at  least  he 
will  not  be  aeformed  by  them :  he  keepes  his  court 
apart.  That  warning-lesson  given  to  all  men,  to 
hrwrvo  tJiemselves^  must  necessarily  be  of  important 
effect,  since  that  God  of  wisedome,  knowledge  and 
light,  caused  the  same  to  be  fixed  on  the  frontispice 
of  his  temple:  as  containing  whatsoever  he  was 
to  counsell  us.  PIxito  saith  also,  that  wisedome  is 
nothing  but  the  execution  of  that  ordinance:  And 
Socrates  doth  distinctly  verifie  the  same  in  Zenophofu 
Difficulties  and  obscurity  are  not  perceived  in  every 
science,  but  by  such  as  have  entrance  into  them: 
For,  some  degree  of  intelligence  is  required,  to  be 
able  to  marke  that  one  is  ignorant:  and  wee  must 
knocke  at  a  gate,  to  know  whether  it  bee  shutte. 
Whence  ensueth  this  Platonicall  subtilty,  that  neyther 
those  which  know  have  no  furtlier  to  enquire^  forso- 
much  as  they  laiow  already :  noi'  they  that  know  iiot, 
because  to  enquire,  it  is  necessary  they  know  what  they 
enquire  after.  Even  so  in  this,  for  a  man  to  know 
himselfe :  that  every  man  is  scene  so  resolute  and 
satisfied,  and  thinks  himselfe  sufficiently  instructed 
or  skilfull,  doth  plainely  signifie  that  no  man  under- 
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itamlii  uiy  thing,  as  Sorralcji  tenchdh  F.uihydtrmus,  CHAPTBll 
My  selfe,  who  professe  nothing  else,  Hnde  therein  so       f " 
bottomlcsse  a  depth,  and  infinite  variety,  that  my  or 
■ppreiittsaf^  hath  no  other  fniit,  than  tu  make  mc  ** 
perceive  how  much  more  there  remaineth  for  me  to 
leamc     To  mine  ownc  wcakncssc  so  often  acknow- 
ledged, I  owe  this  inclination  which   I  bearc  unto 
modesty ;    to  the   obedience  of  beliefes   prescribed 
unto  me;  to  a  constant  coldtK^se  and  moderation 
,  of  opinions ;   and    hatred    of  this   importunate  and 
I  qiuuTcUous  arrof^uncy,  wholy  belce\'ing  and  trus-tJng 
I  It  seUe,  a  capitall  enemy  tu  discipline  and  verity. 
I  Doc  bnt  hearc  them  sway  and  tatke.     The  first  fop> 
I  penes  they  propose,  are  ni  the  stite,  that  Religions 
•Dd  L^wes  are  composeth  in.     Xihil  ett  turphts  quam 
f  cagmtioni  et  prtrceptiom  aufrtionem  approbcUiotteni' 
I  que  praeurrere  (Cic.  Acad.  Quet.  i.  (.).     Nothing  is 
wtare  abtttrd,  than  that  avouching  and  aUotcance  Jtoitid 
mnne  Ivforr  knouirdge  and  prtrcepl.     Aritiarrhtu 
\  awde,  that  in  ancient  times,  there  were  scarse  seven 
E  men  found  in  the  world  :  and  in  his  time,  hardly 
~n  ignorant     Have  not  we  more  reaiion  to  say  it 
r  dayes,  than  he  had  ?     Affirmation  and  teffe- 
t,  are  manijht  tignea  of  foolisknate.     Some 
:,  who  a  hmidred  times  a  day  hath  liad  the  canvase 
becne  made  a  starke  coxcoinbe.  shall  nutwitb- 
bc  secne  to  stand  upon  his  Krgoen,  and  as 
sumptuously -resolute  as  before.     Vou  would  say. 
hatii  since  some  new  niinde  and  vigor  of  under- 
ling infused  into  him.     And  that  it  betides  him, 
.  to  that  aneient  childc  of  the  Earth,  who  by  his 
;  to  the  ground  and  touching  his  Mother,  still 
i  new  strength  and  f)re&h  coura^. 


WhMe  ffttUnji  limna  with  itreoifth  rcnew'd  nfpom, 
When  tltej  once  toacb  bl*  mother  Ejirth  below. 
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CHAPTER  Doth  not  this  mdocile»  blocke-headed  asse,  thinke 
""       to  reassume  a  new  spirit,  by  undertaking  a  new  dis- 

Of  nutation  ?     It  is  by  my  experience  I  accuse  humane 

**  Ignorance,  which  (in  mine  opinion)  is  the  surest  part 
of  the  Worlds  schoole.  Those  that  will  not  conckide 
it  in  themselves,  by  so  vaine  an  example  as  mine,  or 
theirs,  let  them  acknowledge  it  by  Socrates^  the  Maisto 
of  Maisters.  For  the  Philosopher  Antisthena^  wn 
wont  to  say  to  his  Disciples  :  Come  on  my  Maisteni 
let  you  and  me  goe  to  heare  Socrates.  There  sfaaD 
I  be  a  fellow  Disciple  with  you.  And  upholding 
this  Doctrine  of  the  Stoickes  Sect,  that  amy  vertue 
syfficed  to  make  a  life  ahsobitely-happy ;  and  having 
no  need  of  any  thing,  but  of  Socrates  his  force  imd 
resolution,  he  added  moreover:  This  long  attention, 
I  employ  in  considering  my  selfe,  enableth  me  also 
to  judge  indifferently  of  others :  And  there  are  few 
thmgs  whereof  I  speake  more  happily  and  excusably. 
It  often  fortuneth  me  to  see  and  distinguish  more 
exactly  the  conditions  of  my  friends,  than  themselves 
do.  I  have  astonied  some  by  the  pertinency  of  mine 
own  description,  and  have  warned  him  of  himselfe. 
Because  I  have  from  mine  infancy  enured  my  selfe 
to  view  mine  owne  life  in  others  Uves ;  1  have 
thereby  acquired  a  studious  complexion  therein. 
And  when  I  thinke  on  it,  I  suffer  few  things  to 
escape  about  me,  that  may  in  any  sort  fit  the  same ; 
whether  countenances,  humour  or  discourses.  I 
studiously  consider  all  I  am  to  eschew  and  all  I 
ought  to  follow.  So  by  my  friends  productions 
I  discover  their  inward  inclinations.  Not  to  mar- 
shall  or  range  this  infinit  variety  of  so  divers  and 
so  distracted  actions  to  certaine  Genders  or  Chap- 
ters, and  distinctly  to  distribute  my  parcels  and 
divisions  into  formes  and  knowe  regions. 

Sed  neque  qudm  muUce  Jfpecies,  et  nomina  qua:  stfU. 
Est  Humerus, — Viro.  Georg,  i.  103. 
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Bui  not  bow  nunf  ktnds,  nor  wltat  tbrtr  nune* : 
There  it  >  number  of  tbcm  (and  their  frame*.) 

he  wiser  sort  speake  and  declare  their  fantasies  f^ 
specially  and  di-stinctly:  Uut  I,  who  have  no 
tr  insij|{ht  then  I  get  from  common  use,  witli- 
ule  or  racthode.  generally  present  mine  owne. 
Jropingly.  As  in  tiiis :  I  pronounce  my  sen- 
by  articles,  loose  and  disjovntcd :  it  is  a  thing 
rt  be  spoken  at  once  and  at  full.  Relation 
conformity  are  not  easily  found  in  such  base 
)ommon  minds  as  ours.  Wisedome  is  a  solide 
wmplcate  frame ;  every  sevcrall  piece  whereof 
!th  his  due  place  and  beareth  his  markc.  Sola 
ttia  in  sc  tota  conicrsa  ctt.  Oneiy  xvisedome  i$ 
f  turrttd  into  it  srlfc.  I  leave  it  to  Artists,  and 
it  not  whether  in  a  matter  so  confused,  so 
Ul  and  so  casuall.  they  shall  come  to  an 
to  range  into  sides  this  infinit  diversity  of 
es ;  ana  settle  our  inconstancy  and  place  it 
iter.  1  doc  not  oncly  lind  il  dilTicult  to  com- 
our  actions  one  unto  another :  but  take  every 
^wrt,  it  is  hard,  by  any  principall  quality  to 
Kgne  the  same  properly :  so  double,  so  am- 
Kis  and  party  -  coloureid  are  thev  to  divers 
(X.  Which  in  Persau  the  Mactdoman  King 
loted  for  a  rare  matter,  that  his  spirit  fastning 
Ifc  to  no  kindc  of  condition  :  went  wandring 
^  every  kindc  of  life :  and  representing  so 
•  &ngled  and  gadding  maners.  that  he  was 
ker  Enownc  of  himsclfe  nor  of  others,  what 
i  of  man  he  was:  mc  thinkes  may  well-nigh 
\  and  sute  with  all  the  world.  And  above 
ihaTc  scene  some  other  of  his  coate  or  humour, 
bom  {as  I  suppose)  this  conclusion  might  also 
I  properly  be  applied.  No  state  of  mcKlioenty 
f  <nrer  transported  from  one  extreame  to  another, 
tdhrinabte  occasioas :  no  maoer  of  counte  with- 
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CKAFTER  out  crosse,  and  strange  contrarieties :  no  faculty 
^"'  simple :  so  that  the  likeliest  a  man  may  one  day 
conclude  of  him,  shall  be,  that  he  affected  and 
laboured  to  make  himselfe  knowne  by  being  not 
to  bee  knowne.  A  man  Imd  neede  of  long-tough 
eaj-es,  to  /ware  him-Helfe  freeh)  Judged.  And  ht- 
cause  there  be  few  that  can  endure  to  heare  it 
without  tingling :  those  which  adventure  to  under- 
take it  with  us,  shew  us  a  singidar  effect  of  true 
friendship.  For,  tlutt  is  a  t7-ueh}  perfect  love,  u-btch 
to 'profit  and  doe  good,  fear eth  iiot  to  hurt  or  offend. 
I  deeme  it  absurd,  to  censure  him,  in  whom  bad 
qualities  exceede  good'' conditions.  Plato  requiieth 
three  parts  in  him  that  will  examine  anothers  iniode: 
Learning,  goodwill,  and  holdnessc.  I  was  once  de- 
manded, what  I  would  have  tliought  my  selfe  fit-for, 
had  any  beene  disposed  to  make  use  of  me,  when  ray 
yeares  would  have  fitted  service : 

Dwn  metior  vires  sangvu  dahat,  amula  nee  dum 
Tentpotibui  geminis  canebat  sparia  tenecba. 

— Vnui.  <£k.  T.  415, 

While  better  blood  gave  strength,  nor  envious  old  yearei 
Ore'lsid  with  wrinckled  temples  grew  to  hoary  b&ire& 

1  answered,  for  nothing.  And  I  willingly  excuse  my 
selfe  that  I  can  doe  nothing  which  may  enthrall  me 
to  others.  But  had  my  fortune  made  me  a  servant, 
I  would  have  told  my  maister  all  truths ;  and,  had 
he  so  willd  it,  controled  liis  maners :  Not  in  grossc, 
by  scholasticall  lessons,  which  I  cannot  doe :  besides, 
I  see  no  true  reformation  to  ensue  in  such  as  know 
them :  but  faire  and  softly  and  with  every  oppor- 
tunity observing  them  ;  and  simply  and  naturally 
judging  them  distinctly  by  the  eye.  JVIakiog  bim 
directly  to  perceive,  how  and  in  what  degree  he  is 
in  the  common  opinion ;  opposing  my  selfe  againtt 
his  flatterers  and  sycophants.  There  is  none  of  lu. 
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but  would  he  worse  then  Kinjrs,  if  as  they  are,  we  CH«^fWI 

wCTi;  continually  corrupted  with  that  rascally  kinde       

of  people.  Hut  what  *  if  Alexundrr  that  mighty  w 
King  and  great  Philosopher,  could  not  beware  of  "" 
them  T  I  *7iouId  have  had  sufficient  fidelity,  judge- 
ment and  lilierty  for  that.  It  would  l»e  a  rumelesae 
offiee,  otherwise  it  should  lo^  both  effect  and  grace; 
And  i*.  a  part,  which  cannot  indifferently  belong  to 
aU.  For.  tntth  it  selfe.  hath  not  the  prinle<lgr  to  be 
OKplottcd  at  all  timet  and  in  ei'erif  fciude :  He  her 
tae  never  so  noble,  it  hath  his  circumscriptions  and 
limits.  It  often  coinmeth  to  passe,  the  world  stand- 
ing as  it  doth,  that  truth  iit  whispered  into  Princes 
«•!«.  not  nncly  without  fruit,  out  hurtfully  and 
tfaerewithall  unjustly.  And  no  man  shall  make  me 
belecvc,  but  that  an  hallowed  admonition  may  bee 
viciously  applied,  and  abusively  employed :  and 
that  the  interest  of  the  substance  should  not  some* 
)  Cfanes  yecld  to  Uie  interest  of  the  forme.  For  such 
I  purpose  and  mystery  1  would  have  an  unrcpining 
1  and  one  contented  with  his  ownc  fortune. 


— MuT.  X.  Epig.  ilvU.  12. 

WilUa(  to  be  u  him  jon  w«, 
Or  ntiier  nothing  el*e  to  b« : 

I  borne  of  meane  degree:  Forsomuch  as  on  the 

;  side,  hcc  should  not  have  cause  to  fcare,  lively 

I  necrely  to  touch  his  maisters  heart,  thereby  not 

I  lose  the  course  of  his  preferment:  And  on  the 

r  dde.  being  of  a  low  condition,  he  sliould  have 

eaae  communication  with  all  sorts  of  people. 

I  I  would  have  in  one  man  alone :  for.  to  em- 

,  the  pri^iledfTC  of  such  liberty  and  familiarity 

bto   many,    would    beget   an    hurlfull    irreverence. 

^M,  and  of  that  man.  1  would   above   all  things 

'  trusty  and  a.ssured  silence.     .4  King  ii  not 
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CHAPTER  to  bee  credited,  idien  ^for  his  glory,  he  boagtetk  of  hu 
^'"  constancy,  in  attendiitg  his  enemes  encounter:  ij  for 
Ms  good  amendment  and  profit,  hee  canTiot  eitdure  the 
liberty  of  his  friends  words,  which  luive  no  other 
worldng  poxver,  then  to  pinch  his  learning:  the  rest 
of  their  effect  remaining  in  his  owne  hands.  Now, 
there  is  not  any  condition  of  men,  that  hath  more 
neede  of  true,  sincerely- free  and  open  hearted  adver- 
tisements, then  Princes.  They  undergoe  a  publike 
life ;  and  must  applaude  the  opinion  of  so  many 
spectators,  tliat  if  they  be  once  enured  to  have  that 
concealed  from  tliem,  whicli  diverteth  them  from 
their  course,  they  at  unawares  and  insensibly  finde 
themselves  deepely  engaged  in  the  hatred  and  detes- 
tation of  their  subjects,  many  times  for  occasions, 
which  had  they  beene  forewarned,  and  in  time  geotly 
reformed,  they  might  no  doubt  have  eschewed,  to 
no  interest  or  prejudice  of  their  private  deli^ta. 
Favorits  doe  commonly  respect  themselves  more  then 
their  masters.  And  surely  it  toucheth  their  free- 
hold, forsomuch  as  in  good  truth,  the  greatest  put 
of  true  friendships-offices,  are  towards  their  sove- 
raigne  in  a  crabbed  and  dangerous  Essay.  So  that, 
there  is  not  onely  required  much  affection  and 
liberty,  but  also  an  undanted  courage.  To  conclude, 
all  this  galiemafry  which  I  huddle-up  here,  is  but  a 
register  of  my  lives-Essays ;  which  in  regard  of  the 
internall  health  are  sufficiently  exemplary  to  take  Uie 
instruction  against  the  haire.  But  concerning  bodily 
health,  no  man  is  able  to  bring  more  proBtable  ei- 
perience,  then  my  selfe ;  who  present  the  same  pure, 
sincere,  and  in  no  sort  corrupted  or  altred,  either  by 
art  or  selfe-will'd  opinion.  Experience  in  her  owne 
precinct,  may  justly  be  compared  to  Physicke,  uDto 
which,  reason  giveth  place.  Tiberius  was  wont  to 
say,  that  tvliosoever  had  lived  twenty  yeares,  shotM 
be  able  to  answer  himaelfe  of  all  such  things  as  :vere 
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either  xcHolcsttme  or  hutiJ'uU  fur  him,  and  fcncns  how  CHAPTU 
to  live  and  order  his  biniy  -ialhout  Phisicke.  \\''hich  ^'" 
he  pernd Venture  had  learned  of  Socrntcs :  who  in-  Of 
dustriously  advising  his  disciples  (us  a  study  of  chiefe  ** 
consequence)  to  study  their  liealth.  told  them  more- 
over, that  it  was  very  hard,  if  a  man  of  understand- 
ing, heedfully  observing  his  exercises,  his  eating  and 
drinking,  should  not  better  then  any  I'hisition  dis- 
cemc  and  di->tinguish  such  things  as  were  either  good 
or  bad  or  indilTerent  for  him.  Vet  doth  I'hysicke  make 
open  profe>M«n  alwaycs  to  have  experience  for  the 
touch-stone  of  her  operation.  And  PUito  had  reason 
to  say,  that  tn  /tr  a  ffood  Physition,  it  -iccre  requisite, 
Utat  he  ifho  xhould  undertake  thai  profe*$ion,  had 
poet  through  alt  such  diseases  as  hee  tcj//  adventure 
to  cure,  and  htowne  or  felt  all  the  acddmts  and 
dratmstaHces  he  is  to  ./udf^e  of.  It  is  reason,  them- 
aetves  should  fir^t  have  the  pox,  if  they  will  know 
bow  to  cure  them  iti  others.  I  should  surely  trust 
■ocfa  a  one  lietter  then  any  else.  Others  but  guide 
at,  as  one  who  sitting  in  his  clmirc  paints  seas, 
rockcs,  shelves  and  havens  upon  a  board,  and  makes 
the  modell  of  a  toll  ship,  to  saile  in  all  safety :  But 
put  him  to  it  in  earnest,  he  knowcs  not  what  to  doe, 
nor  where  to  l>egin.  They  make  even  such  a  descrip- 
twa  of  our  infirmities  as  doth  a  townc-crier,  who 
csrieth  a  loxt  horse,  or  dog,  and  dcscribeth  his  haire, 
his  stature,  his  eares,  with  other  markcs  and  tokens, 
but  bring  cither  unto  him,  he  knowes  him  not.  Oh 
God,  that  physicke  would  one  day  aJToord  me  some 

L,]^Dode  and  perceptible  hdpc,  how  earnestly  wouU  I 

f  «xdaimc, 

Tmdtm  ^ficmd  do  mmmmt  titmli^. 

I  jrecld,  I  ;c«ia  «t  lenslb, 

Tu  knowlcdjtc  of  chief*  itrength. 

Tbe  Arts  that  promiNe  to  keepe  our  body  and 
'    '  !  in  good  health,  promise  much  unto  us;  but 
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CHAPTER  therewith  there  is  none  performeth  lesse  what  they 
^"'  promise.  And  in  our  dayes,  such  as  make  profession 
of  these  Arts  amongst  us,  doe  lesse  then  all  others 
shew  their  effects.  The  most  may  be  said  of  them, 
is,  that  they  sell  medicinable  drugs ;  but  that  they 
are  Physitians,  no  man  can  truly  say  it.  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  yeeld  an  account  of  the  usage 
that  hath  brought  mee  to  this  day.  If  any  bee 
disposed  to  taste  of  it,  as  his  taster  I  have  given  him 
an  assay.  Loe  here  some  articles,  digested  as 
memory  shall  store  me  with  them.  1  have  no 
fashion,  but  hath  varied  according  to  accidents:  I 
onely  register  those  I  have  most  beene  acquainted 
with ;  and  hitherto  possesse  me  most.  My  forme  of 
life  is  ever  alike,  both  in  sicknesse  and  in  health  :  one 
same  bed,  the  same  houres,  the  same  meate,  the 
same  drinke  doth  serve  me.  I  adde  nothing  to  them 
but  the  moderation  of  more  or  lesse,  according  to  my 
strength  or  appetite.  My  health  is  to  keepe  my 
accustomed  state  free  from  care  and  trouble.  I  MB 
that  sicknesse  doth  on  the  one  side  in  some  sort 
divert  me  from  it,  and  if  I  beleeve  Physitians,  they 
on  the  other  side  will  turne  me  from  it :  So  tint 
both  by  fortune  and  by  art  I  am  cleane  out  of  my 
right  bias.  I  beleeve  nothing  more  certainely  then 
this,  that  I  cannot  be  offended  by  the  use  of  thii^ 
which  I  have  so  long  accustomed.  //  is  in  the  kaHdt 
of  custonie  to  give  our  life  what  forme  it  pletudh: 
in  that  it  can  do  all  in  all.  It  is  the  diinke 
of  Circes,  diversifieth  our  nature  as  she  thinkcs 
good.  How  many  nations  neere  bordering  upon  DS 
imagine  the  feare  of  the  sereine  or  night-calme  to  be 
but  a  jest,  which  so  apparently  doth  blast  and  hurt 
us  ?  and  whereof  our  Mariners,  our  watermen,  and  our 
countrey  men  make  but  a  laughing-stocke  ?  You 
make  a  Germane  sicke,  if  you  lay  him  upon  s 
matteras,  as  you  distemper  an  Italian  upon  a  lether' 
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bed,  and  a  French  man  to  lay  him  in  a  bed  without 
curtaine?i,  or  lodf^  hlni  in  a  chamber  witliout  a  fire. 
A  Spuninrd  can  not  well  brooke  to  feede  after  our 
faxhion.  nor  we  endure  to  drinke  as  the  Swtrj^rs. 
A  Gennane  pleased  me  well  at  Au^uJitn  tn  raile 
■giunst  the  commodity  of  our  chimntcs,  using  the 
same  reasons  or  arf^imcnts  that  wee  ordinarily  imploy 
in  condemning  their  stoves.  For,  to  suy  truth,  the 
nune  ctoite-smoothercd  heate,  and  the  smell  of  that 
oil-heated  matter,  whereof  they  are  comi>oscd.  fiimeth 
in  the  heads  of  such  as  are  not  accustomed  unto 
them  :  not  so  with  me.  Itut  on  the  otlicr  side,  that 
hcale  beinjif  equally  dispersed,  constant  and  universall, 
without  flame  or  blazing,  without  smoake,  and  with- 
out that  wind  which  the  tonnels  of  our  ehimntes 
bring  us,  may  many  wayes  be  compared  unto  oun. 
Why  doe  wc  not  imitate  the  Uomanes  architecture  ? 
It  is  reporled  tiiat  in  ancient  times  they  made  no 
fire  in  Uieir  houses,  but  w^ilhout  and  at  the  foote  of 
them :  Whence  by  tonnels,  which  were  convaide 
through  their  thickest  waIs.  and  contrived  neere  and 
■bout  all  such  place!)  as  they  woidd  have  wanned;  so 
that  the  heat  was  convaied  into  e%'ery  part  of  the 
Which  I  have  seene  manifestly  described  in 
:  of  Seneca,  though  I  can  not  well  re- 
whcre.  This  Germane,  hearing  me  eom- 
i  the  beauties  and  comnnodities  of  this  CJty 
trucly  dcserveth  great  commendation)  be* 
t  to  pitty  mee,  because  I  was  sliortly  to  goe 
1  it.  And  the  finit  tnconrenience  he  urged  me 
was  the  hcavim-sse  in  the  head,  which 
Chimnies  in  other  places  would  cause  me.  He  had 
%  lome  other  body  complaine  of  it,  and  therefore 
i  the  lame  against  me,  being  wotit  by  custome 
(rive  it  in  such  as  came  to  him.  All  heat  com- 
I  fire  doth  weaken  and  dull  me :  Vet  said 
(#,  that  ian  was  the  best  sauce  of  life.  I  rather 
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CHAPTER  allow  and  embrace  any  other  manner  or  way  to  escape 
^"'  cold.  Wee  feare  our  Wines  when  they  are  low; 
whereas  in  PortugnU,  the  fume  of  it  is  counted 
'"^^  delicious,  and  is  the  drinke  of  Princes.  To  conclude, 
each  severall  Nation  hath  divers  customs,  fashions 
.  and  usages ;  which,  to  some  others,  are  not  onelj" 
unknowne  and  strange,  but  savage,  barbarous  and 
wondrous.  What  shall  we  doe  unto  that  people, 
that  admit  no  witnesse,  e.\cept  printed  ;  that  will  not 
believe  men,  if  not  printed  in  Bookes,  nor  credit 
truth,  unlesse  it  be  of  competent  age  ?  We  dignifie 
our  fopperies,  when  ^ve  put  them  to  the  presse.  It 
is  anotlier  manner  of  weight  for  him,  to  say,  I  hare 
scene  it,  then  if  you  say,  I  have  heard  it  reported.  But 
'  I,  who  misbelieve  no  more  the  mouth,  than  the  hand 
of  men ;  and  know  that  men  write  as  indiscreetly  as 
they  speake  unadvisedly  ;  and  esteeme  of  this  present 
ace,  as  of  another  past ;  alleadge  as  willingly  a  fiiend 
of  mine  as  Aulas  Gellius  or  Mavrobius,  and  what  my 
selfe  have  scene,  as  that  they  have  written.  And  as 
they  accompt  vertue  to  be  nothing  greater  by  being 
longer,  so  deeme  I  truth  to  be  nothing  wiser  by  being 
more  aged.  I  often  say  it  is  meere  folly  that  makes 
us  runne  after  strange  and  scholasticall  examples. 
The  fertihty  of  them  is  now  equall  unto  that  of 
Homer  and  Plutoes  times.  But  is  it  not,  that  we 
rather  seeke  the  honour  of  allegations,  than  the  tniUi 
of  discourses  ?  As  if  it  were  more  to  borrow  our 
proofes  from  out  the  shop  of  Vascosan  or  Plantm, 
then  from  that  we  dayly  see  in  our  nllage.  Or 
verily  that  wee  have  not  the  wit  to  blanch,  sift  out 
or  make  that  to  prevaile,  which  passeth  before  us, 
and  forcibly  judge  of  it,  to  draw  the  same  into 
example.  For,  if  we  say,  that  authority  failes  us,  to 
adde  credit  unto  our  testimony,  we  speake  from  tb« 
puijiose.  Forsomucli  as  in  my  conceit,  could  we  but 
finde  out  their  true  light,  Natures  greatest  mirscla 
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and  the  most  woiidcrfuli  examples,  nantcly  upon  tlie  CHAPm 

subject  of  huDiane  actions,   niay   be    druwne    and       " 

formed  from  most  ordinary',  moxt  common  and  most  of 

knowne  tilings.     Xow  concerning  my  subject,  omit-    ** 

tiog   tlie   examples  I    knowe   by   bookes ;   And  that 

which  Arjjiutlc  sueaketh  of  Andron  of  Argot,  that 

'  be   would   travell  all   over  the  scorching   sands  of 

I  Litjbia,  Mfithout  drinking :  A  Cicntleman,  who  hath 

bvorthily  anjuitted    hiniselfe    of    many   honourable 

■dianges.  reported  where  I  was.  thnt  in  the  parching 

Hkeatc  of  Summer,  bee  hat]  travelled  from  Madrill  to 

IXtf^nc.  without  ever  drinking.     His  age  respected. 

he  is   in   very  good  and   hesltliy  plight,  and   hath 

nothing  extraoroinary  in  t}ie  course  or  custome  of 

his  life  saving  (as  himselfc  hatli  told  me,)  that  he  can 

TBiy  well  continue  t«-o  or  three  moneths.  yea  a  whole 

jcere,  u-ithout  any  manner  of  beverage.     Ho  som- 

itnes  finds  himselfc  thirsty,  hut  let's  it  passe;  and 

holds,  that  it  i-s  an  appctit,   which    will    easily   and 

r  it  seUe  languish  away :  and  if  he  drinke  at  any  time, 

;  is  more  for  a  caprice  or  humor,  than  for  any  need 

r  pleamrc.     Loc  ncrc  one  of  another  key.     It  is  not 

since,  that  I  found  one  of  the  wisest  men  of 

(among  those  of  so  mcane  fortune)  studying 

in  the  corner  of  a  great    Hall,  which  for  that 

nrpose  was  hung  about   with   tapistry,  and   round 

bout  him  a  disordered  mhlc  of  his  servants,  gniomes 

larkeLs:  pratUng.  playing  and  hoyting:  who  told 

:  (as  ScHcca  in  a  manner  saith  of  himselfc  I  that  he 

rn'd  and  profited  nuich  by  that  hurly-burly  or  tin- 

lare,  as  tf^  beaten  with  that  confused  noyse,  he  did 

much  the   better  recall  and  close  himselfc  into 

for  serious   contemplation :   and   tliat  the 

tempestuous   rumours    did    strike  and   repcr* 

bis    thou^ts    inward.       Whilst    he    waa    a 

T  in   Padua,  his  study   waa  erer  placed   w 

the  jangling  of  bela,  the  ratling  of  coachet 
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CHAPTER  and  rumbling  tumults  of  the  market  place,  that  for 
^"'  the  service  of  Ins  study,  lie  was  faine,  not  onely  to 
frame  and  enure  himsefie  to  contemme,  but  to  make 
good  use  of  that  turbulent  noise.  Socrates  answered 
Alcibiades,  who  wondered  how  he  could  endure  the 
continuall  tittle-tattle  and  uncessant  scoulding  of  bis 
Wife :  even  as  those  who  are  accustomed  to  heare 
the  ordinary  creaking  of  the  squeaking  wheeles  of 
wells.  My  selfe  am  cleane  contrary,  for  I  hare  a 
tender  braine,  and  easie  to  take  snuffe  in  the  nose, 
or  to  be  transported  :  If  my  minde  be  busie  alone, 
the  least  stirring,  yea  the  buzzing  of  a  flie  dotb 
trouble  and  distemper  tlie  same.  Seneca  in  his  youth, 
have  earnestly  undertaken  to  follow  the  example  of 
Sextiiin,  to  feed  on  nothing  that  were  taken  dead: 
could  with  pleasure  (as  himselfe  averreth)  live  so 
a  whole  yeere.  And  left  it,  onely  because  he  would 
not  be  suspected  to  borrow  this  rule  from  some  new 
religions,  that  instituted  the  same.  He  therewithtU 
followed  some  precepts  of  Attains,  not  to  lie  upon 
any  kinde  of  carpets  or  bedding  that  would  yeeld 
under  one ;  and  untill  he  grew  very  aged,  he  nerer 
used  but  such  as  were  very  hard  and  unyeelding 
to  the  body.  AVhat  the  custome  of  his  dayes  makes 
him  accompt  rudenesse,  ours  makes  us  esteeme  ? 
tonnesse.  Behold  the  difference  betweene  my  rarieb 
life  and  mine :  The  Indians  have  nothing  fiirther  from 
my  forme  and  strength.  Well  I  wot.  that  I  JwTC 
heretofore  taken  boyes  from  beg^ng,  and  that  went 
roaguing  up  and  down,  to  serve  me ;  hoping  to  doe 
some  good  upon  tliem,  who  have  within  a  little 
while  after  left  me,  my  fare  and  my  livery ;  onely 
that  they  might  without  controule  or  checke  follow 
their  former  idle  loytring  life.  One  of  which  I  found 
not  long  since  gathering  of  muskles  in  a  common 
sincke,  for  his  dinner ;  whom  (doe  what  I  could)  I 
was  never  able,  neyther  with  entreaty  to  recliime^ 
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nor  by  thrcatning  to  willtdraw,  from  the  sweetiies&e  _ 

be  found  in  want,  and  delight  he  felt  in  roaguing  "" 
tazinesse.  Kvcn  vagabondinc  roague^i,  as  well  as  rich  of 
men.  have  their  muguiticenees  and  voluptuousncssc, 
and  (as  some  say)  their  dignities,  prehemincnces  and 
politike  orders.  They  arc  cffet-ts  of  custome  and 
use :  and  tcAat  is  bred  in  the  bone,  tviU  never  out  of 
the  fieth.  Both  which  have  power  to  enure  and 
fiubion  u-s.  not  onely  to  what  fonne  they  please 
(therefore,  say  tlie  wise,  ought  we  lo  be  addressed 
to  the  best,  and  it  will  iniincdratcly  sceme  rasie  unto 
us)  but  also  to  diange  and  variation :  Which  is  the 
Dobleiit  and  most  profitable  of  their  apptrentisagcs. 
The  best  of  my  corporall  compUrxions,  is,  that  I  ain 
flexible  and  little  opiniative.  1  have  certaine  incllna- 
tioas,  more  proper  and  ordinarv-,  and  more  pleasing 
than  others.  But  with  small  aooe  and  wttliout  com- 
ion,  I  can  easily  leave  them  and  embrace  the 
ittmry.  A  yong  man  should  trouble  his  rules, 
stirre-up  his  vigor;  and  take  heed  he  suffer  not 
;  same  to  grow  faint,  sluggish  or  [reastie]:  For, 
there  is  no  course  of  life  so  wcakc  and  sottish,  as 
that  which  is  muniuiged  by  Order.  Methode  and 
l>ucipUne. 


SvKtm  M  mm.  m  fnritffigba  aetUi 

— Jimn.  StU.vL*17. 

Llat  he  to  ride  in  c<Mcb  bnt  to  UiU-tmd, 
B*  th'  Alnwivkc  he  doth  the  hoore  ftUcud : 
If  hi>  ej«-«on)cr  llcb,  tb«  rencdjr. 
He  fcta  fnm  c«truUtion  of  nitlritf. 

If  he  bcleeve  me,  he  shall  often  give  himsclfe 

[iUnto  ail  manner  of  excesse :  otherwise  the  least  dis> 

der  wil  utterly  overthrow  him ;  and  so  make  him 

't  and  unwelcome  in  all  conversations.     The  mott 

■ary  quaUty  in  an  honest  man,  u  nice-dcUcatenene, 
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CHAPTER  and  to  bcc  tied  to  oiie  certmne  particular  fashion. 
^"'  particular,  if  it  be  not  supple  and  pliable.  It  it  a 
fcindc  of  reproch,  through  impuissance  ttot  to  doe  or 
^^P*"*""^  not  to  dare,  what  one  secth  his  ot/ier  companions  do  or 
dare.  Let  such  men  keepe  their  kitchin.  It  is  un- 
decent  in  all  other  men,  but  vitious  and  intolerable 
in  one  professing  Amies ;  who  (as  Philoptemen  said) 
should  fashion  himselfe  to  all  manner  of  inequality 
and  diversity  of  hfe.  Although  I  have  (as  much 
as  might  bee)  beene  inured  to  liberty,  and  fashioned 
to  indifferency ;  yet  in  growing  aged,  I  have  through 
carelesnesse  relied  more  upon  certaine  forms  (my  age 
is  now  exempted  from  institution,  and  hath  not  any 
thing  else  to  looke  unto,  but  to  maintaine  it  selfe) 
which  custome  hath  already,  without  thinking  on 
it,  in  certaine  things  so  wel  imprinted  her  character 
in  me,  that  I  deeme  it  a  kind  of  excesse  to  leave 
them.  And  without  long  practise,  I  can  neitlier 
sleepc  by  day :  nor  eate  betweene  meales ;  nor  breake 
my  fast;  nor  goe  to  bed  without  some  entermissioa ; 
(as  of  three  houres  after  supper)  nor  get  children, 
but  before  I  fall  asleepe,  and  that  never  standing; 
nor  beare  mine  owne  sweate ;  nor  quench  my  thirst, 
either  with  cleere  water  or  wine  alone ;  nor  continue 
long  bare-headed :  nor  have  mine  haire  cut  after 
dinner.  And  I  could  as  hardly  spare  my  gloves 
as  my  shirt :  or  forbeare  washing  of  my  hands,  boUi 
in  the  morning  and  rising  from  the  table ;  or  lye  io  t 
bed  without  a  testerne  and  curtaines  about  tt,  uof 
most  necessary  things  :  I  could  dine  without  a  table- 
cloth, but  hardly  without  a  cleane  napkin,  as  Ger- 
mans commonly  doe.  I  foule  and  sully  them  mme 
than  either  they  or  the  Italians :  and  I  seldome  use 
eyther  spoone  or  forke,  I  am  sory  we  follow  not 
a  custome,  which  according  to  the  example  of  Kings 
I  have  seen  begunne  by  some;  that  upon  every 
course  or  change  of  dish,  as  we  have  shift  of  cleane 
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trenchers,  so  wc  might  have  change  of  cleiine  napkinii. 
We  read  that  that  laborious  sonldicr  Mariujr,  grow- 
ing  nlde.  grew  more  nicely  deiicate  in  his  drinking.  Of 
and  would  taste  no  drincke,  except  in  a  peculiar 
cuppc  of  hi!>.  As  for  me.  I  u)>serve  a  kinde  of 
like  methode  in  glasses,  and  of  one  certaine  forme, 
.  and  drinke  not  willingly  in  a  conimon-glasse,  no 
rfnorc  than  of  one  ordinary  hand:  I  mJidike  all 
I  Dumner  of  metall  in  regard  of  a  bright  transparent 
nutter :  let  mine  eyes  also  have  taste  of  what  I 
drinke  according  to  their  capacity.  I  am  beholding 
to  custome  for  many  such  niccnesses  hikI  singulftrities. 
Nature  hath  also  on  the  other  side  t)estowed  this 
upon  me.  that  I  can  not  wel  brooke  two  full  meales 
in  one  day,  without  surcharging  my  [stomacke]; 
nor  the  meere  abstinence  of  one,  without  tilling  my 
aelfe  with  winde.  drj'ing  my  mouth  and  dulling  my 

tite :   And  I  doe  hnde  great  oirmce  by  a  long 

I  or  night-calme.  For  some  yceres  since,  in 
t-roadcs  or  night-services  that  happen  in  times 
,  which  many  times  continue  all  night,  five 
Ihoures  after  my  stomacke  beginnes  to  qualme, 
1  feeleth  a  violent  aking,  so  tliat  1  can  hardly 
till  morning  without  vomiting.  When 
B  goe  to  breakefast.  I  goe  to  sleepe :  and  within 
I  while  after  I  shall  be  as  fresh  and  jolly  as  before. 
■  thought  tliat  the  serein  never  fell,  but  in  the 
hutting  in  of  night,  but  having  in  these  latter  yceres 
I  long  time  frexjucntcd  vcrj-  familiarly  tlie  conrcnation 
f  a  Gentleman,  possessed  with  this  opinion,  that  it 
I  more  sbarpc  and  dangerous  about  the  declination 
T  tlie  Sunne,  an  houre  or  two  before  it  «t,  which 
E  carefully  cscliewetb.  and  despiseth  that  which  falls 
:  night :  nee  bath  gtine  about  to  perswadc  and  tm- 
'nt  into  me,  not  onely  his  discourse,  but  also  his 
Wliat  if  the  very  doubt  and  inquuition, 
Iwoundcth  our  imagination  and  [changcth]  us  f    Such 
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CHAPTER  as  altogether  yeelde   to  these  bendings,  draw  the 
^'"       whole  ruine  upon  themselves.     And  I  bewaile  divers 
Gentlemen,  who  being  young  and  in  perfect  health,    j 

Experience  (jg^ye  (jy  the  ignorant  foolishnes  of  their  Physitians 
brought  themselves  into  consumptions  and  other 
lingering  diseases ;  and  as  it  were  in  Physicks  fetters,  l 
Were  it  not  much  better  to  be  troubled  with  a 
rheume,  than  for  ever  through  discustome,  in  an 
action  of  so  great  use  and  consequence,  lose  the 
commerce  and  conversation  of  common  life  ?  Oh 
yrkesome  learning  I  Oh  Science  full  of  molestation : 
that  wasteth  us  the  s-weetest  houres  of  the  day.  Let 
us  extend  our  possession  unto  the  utmost  meaues. 
A  man  shall  at  last,  in  opinionating  himselfe,  harden 
and  enure  himselfe  for  it,  and  so  correct  his  com- 
plexion ;  as  did  C(Esa?-s  the  falling  slcknesse.  with 
contemning  and  corrupting  the  same.  A  man  should 
apply  himselfe  to  the  best  rules,  but  not  subject  him- 
selfe unto  them:  except  to  such  {if  any  there  be) 
that  duty  and  thraldome  unto  them,  be  profitable 
Both  Kings  and  Philosophers  obey  nature,  and  goe 
to  the  stoole,  and  so  doe  Ladies ;  Publike  lives  are 
due  unto  ceremony  :  mine  which  is  obscure  and 
private,  enjoyeth  all  natural  dispensations.  To  be  ■ 
Souldier  and  a  Gascoyne,  are  qualities  somewhsl 
subject  to  indiscretion.  And  I  am  both.  Therefore 
will  I  say  thus  much  of  this  action ;  that  it  is  requisite 
we  should  remit  the  same  unto  certaine  prescribed 
night-houres ;  and  by  custome  (as  I  have  done)  force 
and  subject  our  selves  unto  it ;  But  not  (as  1  baft 
done)  growing  in  yeeres,  strictly  tie  himselfe  to  the 
care  of  a  particular  convenient  place,  and  of  a  com- 
modious Ajax  or  easie  close-stoole  for  that  purpose: 
and  make  it  troublesome  with  long  sitting  and  nice 
observation.  Neverthelesse  in  homeliest  matters  and 
fowlest  offices,  is  it  not  in  some  sort  excusable,  h) 
require  more  care  and  cleanlinesse  ?  Natura  homo 
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mundum  et  elc^nx  animal  at  (Sen.   Kjyist.   xtiu),  CHAFES 
By  nature  man  i*  «  cleanchj  and  nente  creatuTe.  ^}^ 

Of  all  iiaturall  actioru,  there  is  none  wherein  I  0( 
am  more  loath  to  be  troubled  or  interrupted,  when  e*p»''*"» 
I  am  at  it.  I  have  scene  divers  great  men  and 
aouldiers,  much  troubled  and  vexed  with  their  bellies 
untune  and  disorder,  when  at  untimely  houres  it 
aUleth  upon  them :  whilst  mine  nnd  my  selfc  never 
misse  to  call  one  upon  anotlier  at  our  appointment: 
which  is,  &••  soone  as  I  get  out  of  my  bed,  except 
KMne  urffent  business  or  violent  sJckacsKe  trouble 
me.  Therefore  (as  I  saide)  I  judge  no  place  where 
soke  men  may  better  seatc  tlicnuelves  in  Nccurity, 
then  ({uietly  and  wisht  to  hold  themselves  in  that 
eourse  of  life,  wherein  they  have  been  brought  up 
habituatit^d.  Any  change  or  variation  soever, 
inieth  and  distempercth.     Will  any  bdeevc  that 

hestnuttcs  oin  hurt  a  Perigordin  or  a  Lutpwis,  or 
that  milkc  or  whit-ineates  are  hurtfull  unto  a  moun- 
taine  dwelling  pt.-opte?  whom  if  one  seeke  to  divert 
from  their  naturatl  diet,  he  shnll  not  onely  prescribe 
tbem  a  new,  but  a  coiitrary  forme  of  life:  A 
change  which  healthy  mun  can  hardly  endure.  Ap- 
point a  Uretton  of  threescore  yceres  of  age  to  drinke 
water;  put  a  Sea-man  or  Mariner  into  a  Stove; 
forbid  a  lackey  of  Ilaske  U>  wnlke :  you  bring  tliem 

it  of  their  clement,  you  deprive  them  of  all  motion, 

d  in  the  end,  of  aire,  of  light  and  life. 

—am  nrtre  tmMH  4tt  t 

Doc  we  rvckoD  It  m  d«arc, 
OtisI/  UrlDg  to  be  bcR  ? 


Atfmt  ■(  tmmma,  Mnrr  4tmmm»  .• 


1.  Qal.  el  i.  I5A. 


From  Ullage  etat  M'd  we  niMt  nwfiMul  our  nlnde. 
We  leave  lo  live  that  we  ouf  Uve  bjr  klnde. 
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CHAPTER  Ho$  wpereue  rear  quUna  et  spkabUu  aer, 

XIII  Ei  lux  quia  regimur,  reddUur  ipsa  gravis. 

Of  Doe  I  thinkc  they  live  longer,  whom  doth  grieve 

~  Both  ake  they  breathe,  and  light  whereby  they  live: 

If  they  doe  no  other  good,  at  least  they  doe  tliis 
that  betimes  they  prepare  theu*  patients  unto  death, 
by  little  undermining  and  cutting-ofT  the  use  of  life 
Both  in  health  and  in  sicknesse,  I  have  willingly 
seconded  and  given  my  selfe  over  to  those  appetites 
that  pressed  me.  I  allow  great  authority  to  my 
desires  and  propensions.  I  love  not  to  cure  one 
evill  by  another  mischiefe.  I  hate  those  remedies, 
that  importune  more  then  sicknesse.  To  be  subject 
to  the  cholike,  and  to  be  tied  to  abstaine  from  the 
pleasure  I  have  in  eating  of  oysters,  are  two  mis- 
chiefes  for  one.  The  disease  pincheth  us  on  the  one 
-side,  the  rule  on  the  other.  Since  we  are  ever  in 
danger  to  misdoe,  let  us  rather  hazard  our  selves  to 
follow  pleasure.  Most  men  doe  contrary  and  thinke 
nothing  profitable,  that  is  not  painefiiU :  Facility  is 
by  them  suspected.  Mine  appetite  hath  in  divers 
things  very  happily  accommodated  and  ranged  it 
selfe  to  the  health  of  my  stomake.  Being  yong, 
acrimony  and  tartnesse  in  sawces  did  greatly  delight 
me,  but  my  stomacke  being  since  glutted  therewith, 
my  taste  hath  likewise  seconded  the  same.  Wine 
hurts  the  sicke;  it  is  the  first  thing  that  with  an 
invincible  distaste,  brings  my  mouth  out  of  taste. 
Whatsoever  I  receive  unwillingly  or  distastefully 
hurts  me,  whereas  nothing  doth  it  whereon  I  feed 
with  hunger  and  rellish.  I  never  received  harme  by 
any  action  that  was  very  pleasing  unto  me.  And 
yet  I  have  made  all  medicinall  conclusions,  largely 
to  yeeld  to  my  pleasures.     And  when  I  was  yong, 

Quern  circHvictirsans  kite  atque  hue  scepe  Cupido 
Fulgebat  crocina  splendidus  in  tunica. 

— Catul.  el  iv.  131. 
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About  whom  Cmpid  running  here  and  there,  CBAPTBR 

Shinde  in  the  taffiron  coate  which  he  did  weare.  OH 

I  have  as  licentiously  and  inconsiderately  as  any  ^ 
other,  fiirthred  al  such  desires  as  possessed  me ; 

Ei  miiiiavi  mm  sine  gloria, 

— HoR.  Car,  iii.  Od.  xxvi,  «. 

A  Souldier  of  loves  hoat t, 
I  was  not  without  boast. 

More  notwithstanding  in  continuation  and  holding 
out,  then  by  snatches  or  by  stealth. 

Sex  wte  vix  memim  tustinmsse  vicei. 

I  scafse  remember  past 
Six  courses  I  could  last. 

It  is  surely  a  wonder  accompanied  with  unhappinesse, 
to  confesse  how  young  and  weake  I  was  brought 
under  it's  subjection.  Nay,  shall  I  not  blush  to  tell 
it  ?  It  was  long  before  the  age  of  choise  or  yeeres 
of  discretion :  I  was  so  young,  as  I  remember  nothing 
before.  And  fitly  may  my  fortune  bee  compared  to 
that  of  Quart  ilia,  who  remembred  not  her  mayden<- 
head. 

Imde  tragus  celeresque  pili,  miramddque  nuUri 
Barba  mrar. 

Thence  goatishnesse,  haires  over-soone  a  beard 
To  make  mv  mother  wonder,  and  afear'd. 

Physitians  commonly  enfold  and  joyne  their  rules 
unto  profit,  according  to  the  violence  of  sharpe  desires 
or  earnest  longings,  that  incidently  follow  the  sicke. 
No  longing  desire  can  be  imagined  so  strange  and 
vicious,  but  nature  will  apply  hcrseife  unto  it  And 
then  how  easie  is  it  to  content  ones  fant&sic  ?  In  mine 
opinion,  this  part  importcth  all  in  all ;  at  least  more 
and  beyond  all  other.  The  most  grievous  and  onii- 
nary  evils  are  those,  which  fancy  chargeth  us  withnli. 
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CHAPTER  That  Spanish  saying  doth  every  way  please  me 
'""  Deffieiida  -me  Dios  de  my.  God  defend  me  from  my 
seife.  Being  sicke,  I  am  sory  I  have  not  some  desire 
may  give  me  tlie  contentment  to  satiate  and  cloy 
the  same  :  Scarsly  would  a  medicine  divert  nae  from 
it.  So  doe  I  when  I  am  in  health  ;  I  hardly  see  any 
thing  left  to  be  hoped  or  wished-for.  It  is  pitty  a 
man  should  bee  so  weakned  and  enlanguished,  that 
he  hath  nothing  left  him  but  wishing.  The  art  of 
Physicke  is  not  so  resolute,  that  whatsoever  wee  doc, 
we  shall  be  void  of  all  authority  to  doe  it.  Shee 
changeth  and  she  varieth  according  to  climats; 
according  to  the  Moones;  according  to  Femetitis; 
and  according  to  Scala.  If  your  Physitian  thinke 
it  not  good  that  you  sleepe,  that  you  drinke  wine, 
or  eate  such  and  such  meates :  Care  not  you  for 
that ;  I  will  finde  you  another  tliat  shall  not  be  of 
his  opinion.  The  diversity  of  physical!  argumenU 
and  medicinal!  opinions,  embraceth  all  manner  of 
formes.  I  saw  a  miserable  sicke  man,  for  the  infinite 
desire  he  had  to  recover,  ready  to  burst,  yea  and 
to  die  with  thirst ;  whom  not  long  since  another 
Physitian  mocked,  utterly  condemning  the  others 
counsell,  as  hurtful!  for  him.  Had  not  hee  bestowed 
his  labour  well  ?  A  man  of  that  coate  is  lately  dead 
of  the  stone,  who  during  the  time  of  his  sicknesse 
used  extreame  abstinence  to  withstand  his  evill;  his 
fellowes  aifirme  that  contrary,  his  long  fasting  had 
withered  and  dried  him  up,  and  so  concocted  the 
gravell  in  his  kidnies.  I  nave  found,  that  in  my 
hurts  and  other  sicknesses,  earnest  talking  distempos 
and  hurts  me  as  much  as  any  disorder  I  comniit 
My  voice  costs  me  deare,  and  wearieth  me ;  for  I 
have  it  lowd,  shrill  and  forced :  So  that,  when  I 
have  had  occasion  to  entertaine  the  eares  of  gre&t 
men,  aljout  weighty  affaires,  I  have  often  troubled 
them  with  care  how  to  moderate  my  voice.  Thi» 
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Story  deierTflth  to  be  remembred  and  to  divert  me.  c 
A  certaine  miui,  in  one  of  the  Grceke  ichooles  spake 
very  lowde,  as  I  doe ;  the  maistcr  of  Uic  ceremonies  c 
•ent  him  word,  he  should  speake  lower:  let  him  ^ 
(qiwth  he)  send  me  the  tune  or  key  in  which  he 
would  have  me  spcakc.  The  other  replied,  that  be 
should  take  his  tune  from  his  cares  to  whom  he  spake. 
It  was  well  said,  so  he  understood  himM.-lfe :  Speake 
according  as  you  have  to  doe  with  your  auditory. 
For  if  one  say,  let  it  suffice  that  he  heareth  you ;  or 
^veme  your  sclfc  by  him :  I  do  not  thinke  he  had 
reason  to  say  so.  The  tune  or  motion  of  the  voyoe, 
hath  some  expression  or  signiHcatton  of  my  mean- 
ing :  It  is  in  me  to  direct  tlie  same,  that  so  I  may 
the  better  represent  my  selfe.  There  is  a  voyce  to 
instruct,  one  to  flatter,  and  another  to  chide.  I  will 
Dot  onely  have  my  voyce  come  to  him,  but  pef^ 
adventure  to  wound  and  pierce  him.  When  I  brawle 
and  rate  my  lackey,  vrith  a  sharpc  and  piercing  tune; 
were  it  fit  he  should  cume  to  aie  and  say,  Master, 
mnlte  softly,  1  understand  and  heare  you  very  well  f 
At  quadam  vox  ad  aiiditum  accommodata  tion  magm- 
Med  projfrietaic.  There  is  a  kinde  qf  voyce  todl 
'  to  tke  heariitg,  not  by  Ike  ffreatnaue  of  it, 
tMe  propricHc.  The  word  is  halfe  hb  that 
*i,  and  halfe  his  that  harkenetli  unto  it.  The 
ought  to  prepare  himsclfe  to  the  motitm  or 
it  taketh.  An  bctweene  those  that  play  at 
be  who  kcepcs  the  hazard,  doth  prepare, 
re  and  march,  according  as  he  perceives 
stands  at  the  house,  to  lookc.  stand, 
nd  strike  the  ball,  and  according  to  the 
Experience  tiath  also  taught  roe  this, 
lose  our  selves  with  impatience.  EviU 
tir  life,  their  Umiln ;  their  m»eases  nnd  their 
The  constitution  of  diseases  is  framed  by  the 
FpaUeme  of  the  constitution  of  living  creatures.  They 
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DHAPTBR  have  their  fortune  limited  even  at  their  birth,  and 
""       their  dayes  allotted  them.      He  that  shall  imperi- 
Of  ously  goe  about,  or  by  compulsion  (contrary  to  their 

'^*^*^^'^  courses)  to  abridge  them,  doth  lengthen  and  multiply 
them;  and  in  stead  of  appeasing,  doth  harsell  bdA 
wring  them.  I  am  of  CrarUars  opinion,  that  a  man 
must  neither  obstinately  nor  frantikely  oppose  him- 
selfe  against  evils;  nor  through  demissenesse  of 
courage  faintingly  yeeld  unto  uiem,  but  according 
to  their  condition  and  ours,  naturally  incline  to  them. 
A  man  must  give  sickenesses  their  passage :  And  I 
finde  that  they  stay  least  with  me,  because  I  allow 
them  their  swinge,  and  let  them  doe  what  they  list. 
And  contrary  to  common  received  rules,  I  have 
without  ayde  or  art  ridde  my  selfe  of  some,  that  are 
deemed  the  most  obstinately  lingring,  and  unremoov- 
ably-obstinate.  Let  nature  worke :  Let  hir  have  hir 
will :  She  knoweth  what  she  hath  to  doe,  and  under- 
stands hir  selfe  better  than  we  do.  But  such  a  one 
died  of  it,  wil  you  say ;  so  shal  you  doubtlesse ;  if 
not  of  that,  yet  of  some  other  disease.  And  how 
many  have  we  scene  die  when  they  have  had  a  whole 
Colledge  of  Physitians  round  about  their  bed,  and 
looking  in  their  excrements  ?  Example  is  a  bright 
looking-gkisse,  universall  and  for  all  shapes  to  looke 
into.  If  it  be  a  lushious  or  taste-pleasing  potion, 
take  it  hardly  ;  it  is  ever  so  much  present  ease.  So 
it  be  delicious  and  sweetly  tasting,  I  will  never  stand 
much  upon  the  name  or  colour  of  it.  Pleasure  is 
one  of  tlie  chief  est  lands  of  profit  I  have  suffered 
rheumes,  gowty  defluxions,  [relaxations]  pantings  of 
the  heart,  megreimes  and  other  such-like  accidents, 
to  grow  old  in  me,  and  die  their  naturall  death ;  all 
which  have  left  me,  when  I  halfe  enured  and  framed 
my  selfe  to  foster  them.  They  are  better  conjured 
by  curtesie,  then  by  bragging  or  threats.  We  must 
gently  obey  and  endure  the  lawes  of  our  condition : 
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We  are  subject  to  grow  aged,  to  become  weake  and  chapter 
to  fall  sicke,  in  spite  of  all  physicke.      It  is  the  first       ^'" 
lesson  the  Mexicans  give  their  children  ;  When  they  Of 
come  out  of  their  mothers  wombes,  they  thus  salute  ^^p*"*"" 
them :   My  childe,  thou  art  come  into  the  world  to 
suffer;   Tfierefore  suffer  and  hold  thy  peace.     It  is 
injustice  for  one  to  grieve,  that  any  thing  hath  be- 
fallen to  any  one;  which  may  happen  to  all  men. 
Indignarc  si  quid  in  te  iniqtt^  proprie  constitutum  est. 
Then   take  it  ill,  if  any  thiji^-   be  decreed  w^justly 
against  thee  alone.      Looke  on  an  aged    man,  who 
sueth  unto  God  to  maintaine    him   in  perfect,  full 
and  vigorous  health,  that  is  to  say,  he  wiU  be  pleased 
to  make  him  yong  againe  : 


Foole,  why  dost  thou  in  vaine  desire. 
With  childish  prayers  thus  t'  aspire  ? 

Is  it  not  folly?  his  condition  will  not  beare  it.  The 
gowt;  the  stone,  the  gravell  and  indigestion  are 
symptomes  or  eflFects  of  long  continued  yeares ;  as 
heats,  raines  and  winds,  are  incident  to  long  voyages. 
Plato  cannot  beleeve,  that  JEsculapius  troubled  him- 
selfe  with  good  rules  and  diet  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  life,  in  a  weake,  wasted  and  cor- 
rupted body :  being  unprofitable  for  his  country, 
inconvenient  for  his  vocation,  and  unfit  to  get  sound 
and  sturdy  Children  :  and  deeme  not  that  care  [con- 
venient] unto  divine  justice  and  heavenly  Wisedome, 
which  is  to  direct  ail  things  unto  profit.  My  good 
sir,  the  matter  is  at  an  end  :  You  cannot  be  re- 
covered ;  for  the  most,  you  can  be  but  tampered 
withall,  and  somewhat  under  propt,  and  for  some 
houres  have  your  misery  prolonged, 

Aon  sccus  iTittanletn  ciipiimt  futcire  ruinam 

Divernt  conlrd  nililur  obicibus, 
Donee  certa  die*  omni  compage  lolaid 

Ijuum  cum  rebut  subruat  auxilitim. 

— Corn.  Gal.  £/.  clzxiii. 
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I  So  he  that  would  an  instant  mine  stay 

With  divers  props  strives  it  underlay. 
Till  all  the  frame  dissolv'd  a  ccrtaine  day. 
The  props  with  th*  edifice  doth  oversway. 

A  man  must  learne  to  endure  that  patiently,  which 
fie  cannot  avoyde  convemently.  Our  life  is  composed, 
as  is  the  harmony  of  the  World,  of  contrary  things ; 
so  of  divers  tunes,  some  pleasant,  some  harsh,  sonie 
sharpe,  some  flat,  some  low  and  some  high :  WTiat 
would  that  Musition  say,  that  should  love  but  some 
one  of  them  1  He  ought  to  know  how  to  use  them 
severally  and  how  to  entermingle  them.  So  should 
we  both  of  goods  and  evills,  which  are  consubstantiall 
to  our  life.  Our  being  cannot  subsist  without  this 
commixture,  whereto  one  side  is  no  lesse  necessary 
than  the  other.  To  goe  about  to  kicke  agMnst 
natural  necessity,  were  to  represent  the  foUy  of 
Ctesiphon,  who  undertooke  to  strike  or  wince  with 
his  mule.  I  consult  but  little  about  the  alterations 
which  I  feele :  For  these  kinde  of  men  are  advantjgi- 
ous,  when  they  hold  you  at  their  mercy.  They  ^ut 
yoiu"  eares  with  their  Prognostications,  and  surprisiDg 
me  heretofore,  when  by  my  sicknesse  I  was  brought 
very  low  and  weake.  they  have  injuriously  handled 
me  with  their  Doctrines,  positions,  prescriptions, 
magistrall  fopperies  and  prosopopeyall  grarity; 
sometimes  threatning  me  with  great  paine  and 
smart,  and  other  times  menacing  me  with  neere 
and  unavoydable  death :  All  which  did  indeede 
moove,  stirre  and  touch  me  neere,  but  could  not 
dismay,  or  remoove  me  from  my  place  or  resolution : 
If  my  judgement  be  thereby  neither  changed  nor 
troubled,  it  was  at  least  hindred  :  It  is  ever  in  agita- 
tion and  combating.  Now  I  entreate  my  imagination 
as  gently  as  I  can,  and  were  it  in  my  power  I  would 
cleane  discharge  it  of  all  paine  and  contestation.  A 
man  must  furtiier,  help,  flatter  and  (if  he  can)  anen 
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u)d  deceive  it.  My  spirit  is  ftt  for  that  office.  There 
IS  no  want  of  apparances  every  uhere.  Did  hr  per- 
swade,  as  he  preachcth.  hec  should  succcsscfully  ayde 
me.  Shall  I  give  you  an  example  ?  He  tcls  me,  it 
K  for  my  gooa,  that  I  am  troubled  with  the  gravell : 
That  the  composilions  of  my  age,  mu&t  natuTBlly 
sufier  some  leakc  or  flaw  :  It  is  time  they  begin  to 
relent  and  gaincsay  themselves:  It  is  a  common 
necessity :  And  it  had  beene  no  new  wonder  for  me. 
That  way  I  pay  the  reward  due  unto  age,  and  I  could 
have  no  better  reckoning  of  it.  That  such  crompany 
ought  to  comfort  me.  being  fallen  into  the  mos^t 
ordinary  accident  incident  to  men  of  my  dayes.  I 
every  where  see  some  afflicted  witli  the  same  kinde 
of  evill ;  whose  society  is  honourable  unto  mee.  for- 
somucJi  as  it  commonly  posj>csseth  the  better  sort 
of  men :  and  whose  essence  liatli  a  certaiue  nobility 
and  dignity  connexed  unto  it :  That  of  men  tor- 
mented therewith,  few  are  better  cheape  (juit  of  il: 
mnd  yet,  it  costs  them  the  paine  of  a  troublesome 
dyct,  tedious  regiment,  and  dally  loathsome  taking 
of  medicinall  druggcs  and  physical!  potion.s :  Whereas 
I  meerely  owe  it  to  my  good  fortune.  For,  some 
ordinary  broths  made  of  Kringos  or  Sea-Holme,  and 
Burstwort,  which  twee  or  thrice  I  have  swallowed 
downe.  at  the  request  of  some  Ladies,  who  more 
lldnddy  tlten  my  disease  is  unkind,  oflVed  me  the 
Inioity  of  theirs,  have  equally  seemed  unto  me  as  casie 
■to  take,  as  unprotitable  in  opcratioo.  They  must 
My  i  thousand  vowe«  unto  jEtcuhpita.  and  as  many 
'inmei  to  their  Physitian,  for  an  casie  proflurioa 
aboundant  running  of  gnvell,  which  I  often 
>  by  the  benefit  of  Nature,  l^et  mee  be  in 
mny  company,  the  decency  of  my  countenance  is 
thereby  natlung  troubled :  and  I  can  hold  my  water 
^Aill  tcnne  hourcs.  and  if  neede  be,  as  long  as  any 
1  that  is  in  perfect  healtli :  The  feare  of  this  evill 
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f  CHAPTER  (saith  he)  did  heretofore  affright  thee,  when  yet  it  I 
was  unkno^vne  to  thee.  The  cries  and  despaire  of 
those,  who  through  their  impatience  exasperate  the 
same ;  bred  a  horror  of  it  in  thee.  It  is  an  evill 
that  comes  and  fals  into  those  hmmes,  by,  and  with 
which  thou  hast  most  offended :  Thou  art  a  man  of  1 
conscience : 

Quiv  veait  iTtdigne  pana,  dolenda  venit. 

— Ovid.  EjmI,  v. 

The  paine  that  comes  without  desart, 
Comes  to  us  with  more  griefe  and  smart. 

Consider  but  how  milde  the  punishment  is,  in  respect 
of  others,  and  how  favourable.  Consider  his  slowe- 
nesse  in  comming  :  hee  onely  incommodeth  that  state 
and  encombreth  that  season  of  thy  life,  which  (all 
things  considered)  is  now  become  barren  and  lost, 
having  as  it  were  by  way  of  composition  given  place 
unto  the  sensuall  licenciousnesse  and  wanton  plea-  | 
sures  of  thy  youth.  The  feare  and  pitty,  men  nave  I 
of  this  evill,  may  serve  thee  as  a  cause  of  glory.  A 
quality,  whereof,  if  thy  judgement  be  purified  and  thy 
discourse  perfectly  sound,  thy  friends  doe  notwith- 
standing discover  some  sparkes  in  thy  coraplexiwi. 
It  is  some  pleasure  for  a  man  to  heare  others  say  of 
him:  Loe  there  a  patteT7w  of  tnie  foi-titude :  loe  there 
a  mirrour  of  matmlesse  patience.  Thou  art  scene  to 
sweate  with  labour,  to  grow  pale  and  wanne,  to  wax 
red,  to  quake  and  tremble,  to  cast  and  vomit  blood, 
to  endure  strange  contractions,  to  brooke  convulsions, 
to  trill  downe  brackish  and  great  teares,  to  make 
thicke,  muddy  blacke,  bloody  and  fearefiill  urine,  or 
to  have  it  stopt  by  some  sharpe  or  rugged  stone, 
which  pricketh  and  cruelly  wrmgeth  the  necke  «i 
the  yarde ;  entertaining  in  the  meane  while  ^ 
by-standers  with  an  ordinary  and  undanted  eaa^ 
tenance,  by  pawses  jesting  and  by  entemussioas 
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dftUying  with  thy  servants :  keeping  m  part  in  a  con-  CRAPTBR 
ttnuc^d  discouree  ;  with  words  now  and  then  excttsing        *'" 
thy  griefe.  And  abating  thy  painefult  siitfenuice.    Uust  or 
thou  remenibtT  those  men  of  former  ages,  who  to  *" 
keep  their  vcrtue  in  breath  and  exercise,  did  with 
sacn  greedinesse  seeke  after  evils  ?     Suppose  Nature 
drivcth  and  brings  thee  unto  that  glonous  Schoole, 
into  which   thou   hadst  never  come  of  thine  owne 
accord  and  free  will.     If  thmi  tell  me,  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous and   mortall  evill :  what  others  are  not   so? 
For.  it  is  a  kinde  of  physicall  cou^enage,  to  except 
any,  and  so  they  goe  [not]  dirwtly  unto  <leath  :  wh^t 
matter  is  it,  whether  they  goe  by  accident  unto  it; 
and  easily  slide  on  either  hand,  toward  the  way  that 
,  kadeth  lu  thereunto  ?     Hut  tliou  diest  not  because 
,  art  sicke ;  thou  diest  because  thou  art  linng. 
I  Pntb  »  able  to  kill  thee  without  tiie  helpc  of  any 
1  ridcoesse.     Sicknesses  have  to  some  prolonged  thetr 
[  deatfa ;  who  have  lived  the  longer.  In  asmucn  as  they 
[  Imagined   they  were  still   dying.     Seeing  it   is  i^ 
Lvrounds,  as  of  diseases,  tliat  some  are  medicinall  and 
irbolesome.     The  ehoUike  is  often  no  lesse  long-lived 
[1  you.     Many  arc  scene,  in  whom  it  hat)i  continued 
nren  from  their  infancy  unto  tlieir  extreamcst  age, 
rfao  had  they  not  foniaken  her  company;  she  was 
ice  to  have  assisted  them  further.     You  oflner  kill 
,  than  she  doth  you.     And  if  she  did  preteot  thee 
rith  the  image  of  neer-immincnt  death,  were  it  not 
t  kinde  office  for  a  man  of  that  age,  to  reduce  it  unto 
;  cogitations  of  his  end  f     And  which  i«  wone, 
I  lust  no  longer  cause  to  bee  cured :  Thu&  and 
loever.  conunon  neoewty  calU  for  thee  against 
first  day.     Conader  bat    how    artificially   and 
r  mildcly   slie  brings    thee   in    distaste   wjtli   life, 
I  out  of  liking  with  the  world  ;  not  facing  thee 
^  a  tyrannicaU  subjection,  aa  infiitit  other  dueatca 
,  wherwith  thou  leest  old  men  pouesaed,  which 
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CHAPTER  continually   liold   them   fettered  and  ensnared,  and 
^'"       without  release  of  -weakenesse  nor  iDtemiission  of 
paines   but   by  advertisements  and  instructions,  re- 
prised by  intervalles :    entermixing  certaine   pawses 
of  rest,  as  if  it  were,  to  give  thee  meane,  at  thy  ease, 
to  meditate  and  repeate  her  lesson.     To  give  tbee 
leasure  and  ability  to  judge  soundly,  and  like  a  mao 
of  a  courage  to  take  a  resolution,  she  presents  tb« 
with  the  state  of  thy  condition  perfect,  both  in  good 
and  evill,  and  in  one  same  day,  sometimes  a  most 
pleasing,  sometimes  a  most  intolerable  life.     If  thfm 
embj-ace  not  death,  at  least  thmi  shakcst  her  by  fie 
hand  once  a  moiieth.     Whereby  thou  hast  more  cause 
to  hope,  that  she  will  one  day  surprise  thee  without 
threatning.    And  that  being  so  often  brought  into  the 
haven ;  supposing  to  be  still  in  thy  accustomed  state, 
one  morning  at  unawares,  both  thy  selfe  and  thy  oott- 
fidence  sliall  be  transported  over.     A  man  hath  w 
reason  to  complaine  against  those  diseases,  which  lO 
equally  divide  time  with  health.     I  am  beholding  to 
Fortune,  that  she  so  often  assailes  mee  with  one  same 
kinde  of  weapon :  she  by  long  use  doth  fashion  and 
enure  mee  unto  it,  harden  and  habituate  me  tbcit- 
unto;   I  now  know  within  a  little  which  way  and 
how  I  shall  be  quit.     For  want  of  naturall  memory 
I   frame    some   of    paper.      And   when    some  n« 
symptome  or  accident  commeth  to  my  evill,  I  se* 
it   downe  in   writing:   whence   it   proceedeth,  thil 
having  now  (in  a  manner)  passed  over  and  through 
all  sorts  of  examples,  if  any  astonishment  threata 
me ;  running  and  turning  over  these  my  loose  menu)' 
rialles  (as  Sihyllaes  leaves)  I  misse  no  more  to  fiade 
to  comfort  me  with  some  favourable  prognosticati* 
in  my  former  past  experience.     Custome  doth  ai« 
serve  mee,  to  hope  the  better  hereafter.     For,  tif 
conduct  of  this  distribution,  having  so  long  bedK 
constituted,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Nature  rf 
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Hot  change  this  course,  and  no  other  worse  accident  chapter 
shall  follow,  then  that  I  feele.  Moreover,  the  con-  ]^* 
dition  of  this  disease  is  not  ill  seeming  to  my  ready  Of 
»nd  sodaine  complexion.  When  it  bvit  faintly  assailes  "" 
tnee,  it  makes  mee  afraid,  because  it  is  like  to  con- 
tinue long :  But  naturally  it  hath  cei-taine  vigorous 
ind  violent  excesses.  It  doth  violently  shake  me 
ir  one  or  two  dayes.  My  reines  have  continued 
whole  age  without  alteration,  an  other  is  now  well- 
come,  that  they  have  changed  state.  Evils  as 
M  as  goods  have  their  periods :  this  accident  is 
r  come  to  his  last.  Age  weakneth  the  heat 
stomacke  :  his  digestion  being  thereby  lesse 
.,  hee  sendeth  this  crude  matter  to  my  reines, 
ly  may  not,  at  a  eertaine  revolution,  the  heat  of 
ly  reines  be  likewise  infeabled :  so  that  they  may 
longer  putrifie  my  fleagme ;  and  Nature  addresse 
selfe  to  ftnde  some  other  course  of  purgation  ? 
Yeares  have  evidently  made  me  drie  up  eertaine 
rheumes :  And  why  not  these  excrements,  that 
minister  matter  to  the  stone  or  gravell  ?  But  is 
there  any  thing  so  pleasant,  in  respect  of  this  sodaine 
change,  when  by  an  extreame  paine,  I  come  by  the 
voyding  of  my  stone,  to  recover,  as  from  a  lightning, 
the  faire  Sunne-shine  of  health ;  so  free  and  full,  as 
it  happeneth  in  our  sodaine  and  most  violent  choUiks  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  this  paine  suffered  that  may  be 
counter  poised  to  the  sweet  pleasure  of  so  ready  an 
amendment  ?  By  how  much  more  health  seemeth 
fjurer  unto  me  after  sicknesse,  so  neere  and  so  con- 
tiguous, that  I  may  know  them  in  presence  one  of 
another,  in  their  richest  ornaments;  wherein  they 
attyre  themselves  avy,  as  it  were  confront  and 
counterchecke  one  another :  Even  as  the  Stoickes 
say,  that  fices  were  profitably  brought  in ;  to  give 
esteeme  and  make  fieaa  unto  vcrtue  ;  So  may  we  with 
better    reason    and    bold    conjecture,   affirme,  that 
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CHAPTER  Nature  hath  lent  us  griefe  and  paine,  for  the  honour 
^"^       of  pleasure  and  service  of  indolency.     Whai  Socrata 
Of  (after  he  had  his  yrons  or  fetters  taken  £rom  him) 

Experienoe  f^^t  the  pleasure  or  tickling  of  that  itching,  ^rtiidi 
their  weight  and  rubbing  had  caused  in  his  l^gges; 
he  rejoyced,  to  consider  the  neere  affinity  that  was 
between  paine  and  pleasure:  how  they  combined 
together  by  a  necessary  bond;  so  that  at  tumes 
they  enterengender  and  succeed  one  another:  And 
[cryed]  out  to  good  jEsope^  that  he  should  from 
that  consideration  have  taken  a  proper  body  unto 
a  quaint  fable.  The  worst  I  see  in  other  diseases, 
is,  that  they  are  not  so  grievous  in  their  effect, 
as  in  their  issue.  A  man  is  a  whole  yeare  to  re- 
cover himselfe ;  ever  full  of  weakenesse,  alwayes  fiiD 
of  feare. 

There  is  so  much  hazard  and  so  many  d^[rees 
before  one  can  be  brought  to  safety,  that  hee  is 
never  at  an  end.  Before  you  can  leave  off  your 
coverehiefe  and  then  your  night-cap ;  before  you 
can  brooke  the  ayre  againe,  or  have  leave  to  drinke 
Wine,  or  lye  with  your  Wife,  or  eate  melons,  it  is 
much,  if  you  fall  not  into  some  relapse  or  new 
misery.  The  gravell  hath  this  priviledge,  that  it 
is  eleane  carried  away.  Whereas  other  maladies, 
leave  ever  some  impression  and  alteration,  which 
leaveth  the  body  susceptible  or  undertaking  of  some 
new  infirmity ;  and  they  lend  one  an  other  their 
hands.  Such  are  to  be  excused,  as  are  contented 
with  the  possession  they  have  over  us,  without  ex- 
tending the  same,  and  without  introducing  their 
sequell :  But  curteous,  kind  and  gracious  are  those, 
whose  passage  brings  us  some  profitable  consequence. 
Since  I  have  had  the  stone  chollike,  I  finde  my  selfe 
discharged  of  other  accidents :  more  (as  me  thinks) 
then  I  was  before,  and  never  had  ague  since.  I 
argue,  that  the  extreame  and  frequent  vomits  I 
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^endure,   puree    mee;    and    uii    tlie  other  side,   Uie  chaptbr 
distastes  and  strange  abstinences  I  tolerate,  disgest       ^" 
my  offending  humours:    and    Nature    voydeth    in  (X 
these  stones  and  gravell,  wluitsoever  is  superfluous  ^ 
mad  hurtful!  in  her.     I>et  no  nian  tell  me.  that  it 
is  a  medicine  too  dccrc  sold.     For,  wliat  availe  so 
^ffiaiiy  luutlisoine  piLs,  stmi-king  potions,  cauterizings. 
Hfadsions,   sweatings,   scions,   dycts    and    so    divers 
Hnshions  of  curing,  which,  l>ec«u.sc  we  are  not  able 
"to  undergoe  their  violence  and  brookc  their  impor- 
tunity, doc  oflcn  bring  us  unto  our  gra%-es  ?     And 
therefore,  when  I  am  surprised,  I  take  it  as  physicke : 
~   when    I    am   free,  I  take   it  as  a  constant  and 
1  deliverance.     I.o  here  an  other  particular  favour 
r  my  diiiease,  which  is,  that  he  in  a  manner,  keepes 
'  1  play  a-part.  and  let's  mc  kecpe  mine  owne ;  cw 
-  I  want  but  courage  to  doe  it :  In  his  greatest 
~'oa,  I  have  held  out  tenne  houres  on  Horse- 
Lwith  him.     Doe  but  endure,  you   necde  no 
iUe  or  regiment;    Play,  dally,  dyne,  runne. 
egome,  doe  this,  and  if  you  can,  doe  tlie  other 
_pyour  disorder  and  debauching  «'ill  rather  availe 
I  hurt  it.    Say  thus  much  to  one  Uiat  hath  the 
.  or  to  one  that  hath  the  gowt,  or  to  one  tiiat  is 
Uy-brokcn  or  cod-burst.     l>tbcr  infirmities   have 
■  universati  bonds,  torment  farre-oUierwisc  our 
OS,  pervert  all  our  order,  and   engage  all   the 
ate  of  inans  life  unto  their  consideration  :  Whereas 
i  doth  only  twitch  and  pinch  the  skin,  it  neytber 
dietli    with   your  understanding,   nor  with   your 
tongue,  fcete  nor  hands,  but  leaves  them  all 
I  your  di.sposition ;  it  rather  rou7,cUi  and  awakcth 
MI,  then  uclerre  and   drouzy    you.      'I'he   mind  is 
oundcd  by  the  buniing  of  a  feaver.  suppressed  by 
1    Kpili-psic,   Confounded    by    a    migranc,  and    in 
onc-luitiuii.  iistonied  and  disniayt^d  by  all  the  diseases 
mt  touch  or  wound  the  whole  masse  of  his  body, 
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CHAPTER  and  it's  noblest  parts :  This  never  medleth  with  it 
^"'       If  therefore  it  go  ill  with  it,  his  be  the  blame :  die 

PC  bewrayeth,  she  forsaketh  and  she  displaceth  her  selfe. 

^^'f*'^*'^  None  but  fools  will  be  perswaded,  that  this  hard, 
gretty  and  massie  body,  which  is  concocted  and 
petrified  in  our  kidneis,  may  be  dissolved  by  drinks. 
And  therefore  after  it  is  stirred,  there  is  no  way,  but 
to  give  it  passage ;  For  if  yon  doe  not,  he  will  take 
it  himselfe.  This  other  peculiar  commodity  I  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  an  infirmity,  wherein  we  have  but 
Httle  to  divine.  We  are  dispensed  from  the  trouble, 
whereinto  other  maladies  cast  us,  by  the  uncertainty 
of  their  causes,  conditions  and  progresses.  A  trouble 
infinitly  painfull.  We  have  no  need  of  doctorall  con- 
sultations, or  collegiall  interpretations.  Our  senses 
tell  us  where  it  is,  and  what  it  is.  By,  and  ■with  such 
arguments,  forcible  or  weake  (as  Cicero  doth  the 
infirmity  of  his  old-age)  I  endevour  to  lull  asleepe, 
and  study  to  ammuse  my  imagination,  and  supple 
or  annoint  her  sores.  If  they  grow  worse  to  naorrow ; 
to  morrow  we  shall  provide  for  new  remedies  or 
escapes.  That  this  is  true :  loe  afterward  againe, 
haply  the  lightest  motion  wrings  pure  blood  out 
of  my  reines.  And  what  of  that  ?  I  omit  not  to 
stirre  as  before,  and  with  a  youthfull  and  insolent 
heate  ride  after  my  hound.  And  find  that  I  have 
great  reason  of  so  important  an  accident,  which  costs 
me  but  a  deafe  heavinesse  and  dombe  alteration  id 
that  part.  It  is  some  great  stone  that  wasteth  and 
consumeth  the  substance  of  my  kidneis  and  my  life. 
which  I  avoyde  by  little  and  little :  not  without  swne 
naturall  pleasure,  as  an  excrement  now  superfluoai 
and  troublesome.  And  feele  I  something  to  shakr  f 
Expect  not  that  I  ammuse  my  selfe  to  feele  my  pulse, 
or  looke  into  my  urine,  thereby  to  finde  or  take  sonie 
tedious  prevention.  I  shall  come  time  enough  to 
feele  the  smart,  without  lengthening  the  same  ' 
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the  paine  of  tcarc.     ft'hu  Jaircih  to  siijf'cr,  xuj'eretk  CHi 
already,  Iteaituc  hefcareth.  \ 

Secinfi;  the  doubt  and  if^iorance  of  those,  who  Of 
will  and  do  nit.'ddlc  M'ith  expoundiug  the  drifts  and  ^ 
dlifVs  of  nature,  with  her  intemall  progrestse;  and 
so  matiy  false  prof^nostieations  uf  their  arte  should 
make  us  undentond  Iter  meaner  ixitinitly  uiiknowne. 
There  is  great  uneertainty,  variety  and  obscurity, 
in  that  shee  proinisetli  and  menacetli  us.  Kxcept 
old-af{e,  which  is  an  undoubted  signe  of  dcatiis 
approehing :  of  all  other  accidents,  I  see  few  signcs 
of  future  things,  whereon  we  may  ground  our 
divination.  I  oncly  judge  my  selfe  by  true-feeling 
^"-nsc,  and  luit  by  discourse :  To  what  end  ?  since 
will  adde  nothing  thereunto  except  attention  and 
nee.  Will  you  know  wluit  I  gaine  by  itf 
Id  those  who  doe  oUierwisc,  and  who  depend 
so  many  diverse  perswaslons  and  counsels ;  how 
imagination  prcKicth  them  wJtltout  the  Ixidy. 
have  diver,  times  being  in  safety  and  free  from  all 
dangerous  accidents,  taken  pleasure  to  communicate 
tbeni  unto  IMiysitions.  as  but  then  comming  uiwn  me. 
I  endured  the  arrest  or  doome  of  their  horrible  coii- 
ciusions,  and  remained  so  much  the  more  bounden 
ito  God  for  his  gra<x,  and  ticttcr  instructed  of  the 
ity  of  this  arte.  \othin£  otifffil  xo  much  be  recttm- 
•d  utUo  tfouth,  ns  nciivihf  arid  vigUattcif.  Our 
is  nothing  but  motion,  1  am  hardly  shaken,  and 
ilow  in  all  things,  be  it  to  rise,  to  goc  to  bed,  or 
my  mcalcs.  Seavcn  of  the  clockc  in  the  morning 
to  me  an  curly  hourc  :  And  where  I  may  eommana, 
neither  dine  before  eleven,  nor  sup  till  after  nix. 
bare  heretofore  imputed  the  cause  of  agues  or 
wbercinto  I  have  fuhie,  to  the  lumptkb 
...  _  __  or  drowzy  dulnesse.  which  mv  long  sleep- 
had  cauiicd  uie.  And  ever  repented  mee  to  fall 
againe  in  the  morning.  Ptaio  condemned 
Toi.  III.  2  Y  44f 
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CHAPTER  more  the  excesse  of  sleeping,  than   the   surfet  of 
""        drinking.      I   love  to  lie  hard  and  alone,  yea  and 
Of  without  a  woman  by  me ;  after  the  king^ly  manner : 

Ezpenence    somewhat  well  and  warme  covered,     I   never  have 
my  bed  warmed ;    but  since  I  came  to   be  an  old 
man,  if  need  require,  I  have  clothes  given  me  to 
warme  my  feete  and  my  stomacke.     &reat  Sdpio 
was  taxed  to  bee  a  sluggard  or  heavy  sleeper  (in  my 
conceit)  for  no  other    cause,   but    that    men    were 
offended,  hee  onely  should  bee  the  man,  in  whom 
no  fault  might  justly  bee  found.     If  there  be  any 
curiosity  in  my   behaviour  or  manner  of  life,  it  is 
rather  about  my  going  to  bed,  then  any  thing  else; 
but  if  neede  bee,  I  generally  yeeld  and  acconrnoiodate 
my  selfe  unto  necessity,  as  well  and  as  quietly,  as 
any  other  whosoever.      Sleeping  hath  possessed  a 
great  part  of  my  life :  and  as  old  as  I  am,  I  can 
sleepe  eight  or  nine  houres  together.     I  doe  with 
profit  withdraw   my  selfe  from  this   sluggish  pro- 
pension,  and  evidently  finde  my  selfe  better  by  it 
Indeede  I  somewhat  feele  the  stroke  of  alteration, 
but  in  three  dayes  it  is  past.     And  I  see  few  that 
live  with  lesse  (when  need  is)  and  that  more  con- 
stantly exercise  themselves,  nor  whom  toyling  and 
labour  offend  lesse.     My  body  is  capable  of  a  firme 
agitation,   so  it  he  not  vehement  and  sodaine.      I 
avoide  violent  exercises,  and  which  induce  mee  to 
sweate:    my   limbs    will  sooner    be   wearied,    then 
heated.      I   can   stand   a  whole   day   long,  and  am 
seldome  weary  with   walking.      Since  my  first  age, 
I  ever  loved  rather  to  ride  then  walke  upon  paved 
streets.     Going  a  foote,  I  shall  durty  my  selfe  up 
to   the   waste :   and   little   men,  going   alongst    our 
streets,  are  subject  (for  want  of  presentiall  apparence)     j 
to  be  justled  or  elbowed.     I  love  to  take  my  rest,  be    / 
it  sitting  or  lying-along,  with  my  legs  as    high  or    j 
higher  then  my  seate.     No  profession  or  occupation 
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__  more  pleasing  ihvn  the  military  ;  A  profession  CHAPTHI 
or  exercise,  both  noble  in  execution  (for  tht  ^''' 
Ktrongrxt.  most  generous  and  prmvdeni  of  all  vertur".  Oi 
w  true  xmhur)  and  noble  in  it's  cause.  No  utility, 
either  more  just  or  universall  then  Uie  protection 
of  the  repose,  or  tJrfcncc  of  the  ffrcatnesse  of 
ones  country.  The  com[winy  and  dayly  conversa- 
tion of  so  many  noble,  young  and  active  men,  cannot 
but  bee  wetl-pleasing  to  you :  the  dayly  and  ordinary 
sight  of  so  divers  tnij^icall  spectacles  :  the  hbcrty  and 
uncontrolcd  frccdoinc  of  that  artelcssc  and  unalTected 
conversation,  masculine  and  ceremonile^se  mazier  of 
life:  the  hourely  variety  of  a  thousand  ever  chang- 
inff  and  differing  actional:  the  couragious  and  minoe 
■ttrring  luiniiony  of  warlike  mu<<icke.  which  at  once 
.  eoiertwncth  with  delight  and  cnflaincth  with  long- 
I'falg,  both  your  eares  and  your  niinde :  the  imminent 
I  matchlesse  honour  of  that  exercise  :  yea  the  very 
E  and  difficulty  of  it,  which  Plato  estccinetii 
<  little,  that  in  his  imagiitary  ctjmmon wealth,  he 
teth  the  same  both  to  women  and  to  childreo. 
voluntary  Souldier,  or  advcnturuns  Knight 
I  enter  the  lists,  tlie  Itands  or  purticular  liazards, 
ording  as  your  selfe  judge  of  their  successes  or 
nportancc:  and  you  see  when  your  life  may  therein 
■  excusably  employed. 


And  noblr  it  doth  came  in  tnindc. 
To  Air.  in  Artnn  nuy  hunoi  fiiM]«. 

Basely  to  feare  common  dangers,  that  conccme 
I  numberlesse  a  multitude,  and  nut  to  dare,  what 
)  Buwy  sorts  of  men  dare,  yea  whole  nations  lo- 
ir, IB  ooely  incident  to  wx,  craven  and  milk^ 
's.    Company  and  good  JeUo 
mrage  ehiidren.     If  sotne  i 
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CHAPTER  and  outgoe  you  in  knowledge,  in  experieno' 
^"^  grace,  in  strength,  in  fortune,  you  have  third  and 
collateral!  causes  to  blame  and  take  hold-of;  Init 
jenence  ^^  ygeld  to  them  in  constancy  of  niinde,  and  resolu- 
tion of  courage,  you  have  none  but  your  selfe  to  find 
fault  with.  Death  iv  much  more  abject,  /angvishing, 
grisly  and  painef'ul  in  a  dowiw-bed,  tJien  in  a  fieM- 
combate  ;  and  agues,  catarres  or  apopleaies,  as  painc- 
JiUl  and  mxyrtall,  as  an  harquebusado.  He  that  ' 
should  be  made  undantedly  to  beai-e  the  accidents 
of  common  life,  should  not  need  to  buinbast  his 
courage,  to  become  a  man  at  armes.  Vii^ere,  mi 
Liicilu,  MiiUtare  est  <Sen.  Epist.  xcvi.  f.).  J^^iewi 
mine,  to  live  is  to  goe  on  warre-fare.  I  cannot  re- 
member that  ever  I  was  scabbed  :  yet  is  itching  ooe 
of  natures  sweetest  gratifications,  and  as  ready  «t 
hand.  But  repentance  doth  over -importunately 
attend  on  it.  I  exercise  the  same  in  mine  tain 
(and  by  fits)  which  within  doe  often  itch.  I  was 
home  with  al  my  senses  sound,  almost  in  perfectioa 
My  stomacke  is  eommodiously  good ;  and  so  is  mjr 
head :  botli  which,  together  with  my  winde,  main- 
taine  themselves  athwart  my  agues.  I  have  outhvoj 
that  age,  to  which  some  nations  have  not  without 
some  reason  prescribed  for  a  just  end  unto  life,  th»t 
they  allowed  not  a  man  to  exceede  the  same.  1 
have  notwithstanding  some  remyses  or  intermissiwB 
yet :  though  unconstant  and  short,  so  sound  aod 
neate,  that  there  is  Uttle  difierence  between  them 
and  the  health  and  indolency  of  my  youth.  I  speake 
not  of  youthly  vigor  and  cliearefuU  blithnesse ;  there 
is  no  reason  they  should  follow  me  beyond  their 


limits: 


VoB  Aar  timplius  at  lim\ 
CaUilit,  patiet 


-HoR.  Car.  Hi.  Orf.  x.  IS.  J 
These  sides  cannot  still  austjdne 
Lying  without  doores,  showring  rwlne. 
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My  \'isatfe  and  eyes  doe  presently  discover  nw.  CRAPTEK 
Thence  b^^  all  tny  changes,  and  somewhat  sharper       *'" 
then  they  are  iu  eflect.     1  often  move  my  friends  to  or 
litty,  ere  1  feele  the  cause  of  it.     My  looking  glasse  ^ 
loth  not  amaze  nic :  for  even  in  my  youth  it  hath 
divers  tinte^^  l>efalne  nie.  so  to  put-on  a  dusky  looke, 
«  wan  colour,  a  troubled  behaviour  and  of  ill  presage, 
without  any  great  accident ;  so  tliat  Phynitions  per- 
ceiving  no   inward    c-ause   to    answer   tfiis   outward 
alteration,  ascribed  the  same  to  the  secret  minde  or 
some  concealed  passion,  which  inwardly  gnawed  and 
consumed  nie.      I'hcy  were  deceived  ;  were  my  body 
directly  by  me,  as  is  my  minde,  we  should  march  a 
Httle   more  nt  our  ease.      I    had   it   then,  not  onely 
lemptcd  from  all   trouble,  but  also  full  of  satis- 
':ion   and   blithenesse,   as   it    Is   most   conunonly, 
iy  by  it's  owne  complexion,  and  partly  by  it's 
le  desseigne : 


.Va"  lahari  artmt  vgnr 


nmtagia  m 


Nor  ilotli  tickc  minilft  Infection, 
Pollulc  itronfc  ju^nli  (^mplciion. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  her  tempemture  hath 

raised  my  body  from  his  fallings:  he  is  olYen 

ippressed,  whereas  she.  if  not  IjLSciviousIy  wanton, 

:  leasl  in  quiet  and  reposed  estate.     I  had  a  quartan 

Mftie  which  held  mc  foure  or  five  monetbs.  and  had 

HKogetJier  disvisaged  and  altered  my  countenance, 

wt  my  minde  held  ever  out,  not  onely  peaceably 

nt  pleasantly.    So  I  feele  no  paine  or  smart :  weake- 

:>se  and   languishing  doe  not  greatly  perplex  me. 

see  divers  corporall  dcfailances,  the  onely  naming 

pf  which  brecde  a  kind  of  horror,  and  which  1  would 

bare  lessc  then  a  thousand   p&vdons  and  agitatknu 

'  the  mind,  which  I  see  in  use.     1  resolve  to  ninni 

iBoret  it  aufficeth  me  to  goe-oo  faire  and  id 


Of 
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CHAPTER  nor  doe  I  complaine  of  their  naturall  decadence  or 
^^       empairing  that  possesseth  me. 

Quis  tumidtim  guUur  mtratur  in  Alpibus  f 

— JuYEN.  Sat.  xiii,  152. 

Who  wonders  a  swolne  throate  to  see, 
In  those  about  the  Alpes  that  be  ? 

No  more,  then  I  grieve  that  my  continuance  is 
not  as  long  and  sound,  as  that  of  an  cake.  I  have 
no  cause  to  finde  fault  with  my  imagination.  I  have 
in  my  life  had  very  few  thoughts  or  cares,  that  have 
so  much  as  interrupted  the  course  of  my  sleepe, 
except  of  desire  to  awaken  without  dismay  or  afflict- 
ing me.  I  seldome  dreame,  and  when  I  doe,  it  is  of 
extravagant  things  and  chymeras ;  commonly  pro- 
duced of  ^  pleasant  conceits,  rather  ridiculous  tiim 
sorrowful!.  And  thinke  it  true,  that  dreames  are 
the  true  interpretors  of  our  inclinations :  but  great 
skill  is  required  to  sort  and  understand  them. 

Res  quce  invita  usurpant  homines,  cogUant,  curani,  videni, 
Quceque  agunt  vigilantes,  agitdnlque  ea  sicui  in  somno 

acciduni 
Minus  mirandum  est. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  the  things,  which  we 
Care-for,  use,  thinke,  doe  oft,  or  waking  see, 
Unto  us  sleeping  represented  be. 

Plato  saith  moreover,  that  is  the  office  of  wise- 
dome  to  draw  divining  instructions  from  them,  against 
future  times.  Wherein  I  see  nothing  but  the  won- 
derful! experience,  that  Socrates^  Xenophon  and 
Aiistotle  relate  of  them :  men  of  unreproovable 
authority.  Histories  report,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Atlantique  lies  never  dreame:  who  feed  on 
nothing  that  hath  beene  slaine.  Which  I  adde, 
because  it  is  peradventure  the  occasion  they  dreame 
not.  Pythagoras  ordained  therefore  a  certaine 
methode  of  feeding,  that  dreames  might  be  sorted 
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of  sonic  purpose.      Mine  are   tender,  nnc]   cailsc  no  c 

•fetation  of  body  or  expression  of  voit-e  m  me.  1 
have  in  my  daycs  setnc  many  strangely  stirred  with  Of 
them.  TheoH  the  Pliilosopher  walked  in  dreaming  ;  "" 
and  Pericles  his  boy.  went  upon  the  tiles  and  top  of 
faousci.  1  stand  nut  much  on  riiix'  choice  of  meates 
at  the  table :  and  commonly  begin  M-ith  the  first  and 
neerest  dtiih:  and  Icape  not  willingly  from  one  ta-stc 
to  another.  Multitude  of  dishes,  and  variety  of 
•ennccs  displease  me  as  much  as  any  other  tlirong. 
I  am  easily  pleased  with  few  mcvscs,  and  hate  the 
opinion  of  fai^rimu,  that  at  a  banquet  you  must 
have  that  dish  whereon  you  feed  hungcrly  taken  from 

Sou,  and  ever  have  a  new  one  set  in  the  place :  And 
aat  it  is  a  niggardly  supper,  if  all  the  giieNts  be  not 
fflotted  witli  pinions  and  rumps  of  divers  kinds  of 
lowle :  aiKi  tliat  onely  the  dainty  bird  becuajutt  or 
>pHg  dcscrvetli  to  lx.-e  eaten  whole  at  one  morsell. 
I  f<Kde  much  upon  salt  cates.  and  love  to  have  my 
bread  wmewluit  fresh  :  And  mine  owne  Baker  makes 
jwne  other  for  my  hord  :  against  the  fa.shion  of  my 
oountr}'.  In  my  youth  my  overseers  had  much  a 
doc  to  refonne  the  rcfusall  I  made  of  such  meats  as 
youth  doth  commonly  love  best ;  as  sweet  meatcs, 
oonfets  and  marchpanes.  My  Tutor  was  w(Hit  to 
find  great  fault  with  my  lothing  of  such  dainties,  as  a 
kind  of  Miueamish  delicacy.  And  to  say  truth,  it  is 
Aothing  but  a  difficulty  of  taste,  where  it  once  is 
•pplyed.  Whosoever  rcmoovcth  from  a  child  a 
0crtaine  particular  or  obstinate  aOection  to  browne 
bread,  to  baknn.  or  to  garlike,  tnketh  frtandizc  from 
bim.  Then:  are  some,  tliat  tnake  it  a  labuur.  and 
it  a  patience  to  regret  a  good  piece  of  pow- 
Te,  or  a  good  gammon  of  bakon.  amongxt 
,_!.  Are  not  they  wise  men  in  the  uieane 
It  is  the  chicfe  (fainty  of  all  dainties :  It  is 
ftaite  of  nice  efleininate   fortune,  tliat   wil   be 
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CHAPTER  distasted  with  ordinary  and  usual  thin^.  Per  qm 
^"^  luxuria  diiMiarum  tcedio  ludit  Whermy  the  laviA- 
Of  nesse  of  plenty  playes  with  tedious  pleasure.     To  for- 

beare  to  make  good  cheare,  because  another  doth  it ; 

for  one  to  have  care  of  his  feeding,  is  the  essence  of 

that  vice. 

Si  modica  camare  times  olut  omne  patella. 

— HoR.  i.  Ep.  V,  2. 

If  in  a  sorry  dish  to  sup 

You  brooke  not  all  th'  hearbe  pottage  up. 

Indeede  there  is  this  difference,  that  it  is  better 
for  lone  to  tye  his  desires  unto  things  easiest  to  be 
gotten,  yet  is  it  a  vice  to  tie  himselffe  to  any  strict- 
nesse.  I  was  heretofore  wont  to  name  a  kinsmaD  of 
mine  over  delicate,  because,  whilest  hee  lived  in  oar 
Gallies,  he  had  unleam't  and  left  to  lie  upon  a  bedde, 
and  to  strippe  himselfe  to  goe  to  bedde.  Had  I  any 
male-children,  I  should  willingly  wish  them  my  for- 
tune. That  good  Father,  it  pleased  God  to  allot  me 
(who  hath  nothing  of  mee  but  thankefulnesse  for 
his  goodnesse,  which  indeed,  is  as  great  as  great  may 
be)  even  from  my  cradle  sent  mee  to  be  brought-up 
in  a  poore  village  of  his,  where  he  kept  me  so  long  as 
I  suckt,  and  somewhat  longer :  breeding  me  after  the 
meanest  and  simplest-common  fashion :  Magn/i  pars 
libertatis  est  bene  moi^atus  venter  (Sen.  Epist.  cxxiiij. 
A  mannerly  belly  us  a  great  part  of  a  mans  liberty. 
Never  take  unto  your  selfe,  and  much  lesse  never 
give  your  wives  the  charge  of  your  childrens  breeding 
or  education.  Let  fortune  frame  them  under  the 
popular  and  naturall  Lawes :  Let  custome  enure 
them  to  frugality,  and  breed  them  to  hardnesse: 
That  they  may  rather  descend  from  sharpenesse, 
than  ascend  unto  it.  His  conceipt  aymed  also  at 
another  end ;  To  acquaint  and  re-aly  me  with  that 
people  and  condition  of  men  that  have  most  need  of 
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On  :  And  tliought  I  was  mthcr  bound  to  rcspcft  those  <       

which  extend  tlitir  flrtnea  unto  nie.  than  suen  as  tunic  '^'" 
their  backe  toward  ine.  A  nd  that  was  the  reason  he  or 
chose  no  otJicr  ^fosNips  to  hold  nir  at  the  font,  than 
men  of  abject  and  bo^  fortune,  that  so  1  nii^t  the 
more  be  bound  and  tied  unto  them.  Hin  purpose 
hath  not  altogether  succcdnl  UL  1  wiUinfily  ^ve 
and  accost  my  selfe  unto  the  meatier  sort ;  whether 
it  be  because  there  is  more  glory  gotten  by  them,  or 
through  some  natural!  compassion,  which  in  me  is 
infinitely  powerful!.  The  faction  wliich  I  condcmne 
l^in  our  civil!  wanes,  I  shall  mure  sharpely  condcmne 
ivhen  it  prosper*  and  flourislieth.  1  shall  in  Mime 
Ort  be  reconciled  unto  it,  when  I  sec  it  miserably- 
bpcesited  and  overwhchncd.  Oh  how  willingly  doe 
I  remember  that  worthy  humour  of  Chrlonu,  daugh- 
'  and  wife  to  King  of  Sjtarta.  Whilcst  Clrom- 
ituM  her  husband,  in  the  tumultuous  disorders  of 
K  City,  had  the  upper  liaiid  of  Ijronidtu  her  father, 
e  played  the  part  of  a  good  daughter :  allying  her 
tfe  with  her  father,  in  his  exile  and  in  his  niLsery. 
linely  opposing  hir  sclfe  against  the  Conquerour: 
id  fOTtune  tume  ?  So  changed  she  hir  minde,  cour- 
^ously  taking  hir  husbands  part :  VVIiom  she  never 
ikc,  whitnersoerer  his  rulne  or  dixtretaie  carrvcd 
Having  (in  my  seeming)  no  other  choise,  than 
»  fbUow  that  side,  where  she  might  doc  most  good. 
e  she  was  most  wanted,  and  wnere  »he  might  shew 
r  lelfe  most  truely  pittifull.  I  doe  more  naturally 
^  toward  the  example  of  FtamturuM,  who  tnoiis 
'ber  yeelded  to  such  as  had  need  of  him,  than 
t  who  mi^t  doe  him  good  :  than  I  bend  unto 
'  Ptfrrfnti,  who  was  ever  wont,  demisa^ly  to 
'  and  yeeld  to  the  mighty,  and  insolently  to 
r  proud  over  the  weake.  I  .ong  sitting  at  mealea 
much  weary  and  distemper  me :  for,  be  it  for 
,  at  better  countenance  and  entertainment,  or 

«A7 
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CHAPTER  that  I  used  my  selfe  unto  it  when  I  was  a  child,  I 
x^"       feede  as  long  as  I  sitte  at  the  table.     And  therefcxt, 
Of  being  in  mine  owne  house,  though  my  board  be  but 

EzperkfiGc  short,  and  that  wee  use  not  to  sit  lon^,  I  doe  not 
commonly  sit  downe  with  the  first,  but  a  pretty 
while  after  others :  According  to  the  forme  of  Augus- 
tus :  yet  I  imitate  him  not  in  his  rising  before  otheis. 
Contrary,  I  love  to  sit  a  great  while  after,  and  to 
heare  some  discourse  or  table-talke.  Alwayes  pro- 
vided I  beare  not  a  part  my  selfe ;  for,  if  my  beify 
bee  full,  I  shall  soone  bee  weary,  and  hurt  my  selfe 
with  talking:  and  I  finde  the  exercise  of  lowde- 
speaking  and  contesting  before  meate  very  pleasant 
and  wholesome.  The  ancient  Grecians  and  Romanes 
had  better  reason  than  wee,  allotting  unto  feeding, 
which  is  a  principall  action  of  mans  life  (if  any  other 
extraordinary  businesse  did  not  let  or  divert  them 
from  it)  divers  houres,  and  the  best  part  of  the  night : 
eating  and  drinking  more  leisurely  than  we  doe,  who 
passe  and  runne-over  all  our  actions  in  post-haste: 
and  extending  this  naturall  pleasure  unto  more 
leisure  and  use  :  entermixing  therewith  divers  profit- 
able and  mind-pleasing  offices  of  civill  conversation. 
Such  as  have  care  of  me,  may  easily  steale  from  me 
what  soever  they  imagine  may  be  hurtfull  for  me :  in 
asmuch  as  about  my  feeding,  I  never  desire  or  find 
fault  with  that  I  see  not :  That  Proverb  is  verified  in 
me  ;  W/uit  eye  seetli  ?ioty  the  heart  nieth  riot.  But  if 
a  dish  or  any  thing  else  be  once  set  before  me,  they 
lose  their  labour,  that  goe  about  to  tell  me  of  absti- 
nence :  so  that,  when  I  am  disposed  to  fast  I  must 
be  sequestred  from  eaters,  and  have  no  more  set 
before  me,  than  may  serve  for  a  stinted  and  regular 
collation :  for  if  I  but  sit  downe  at  a  set  table,  I 
forget  my  resolution.  If  I  chance  to  bidde  my  cooke 
change  the  dressing  of  some  kinde  of  meate  or  dish, 
all  my  men  know,  I  inferre  my  appetit  is  wallowish 
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Biid   my  stoniacke  out  nt'  order,  mid   I   shall   hardly  CHArm 
touch  It,     I  love  all  nioiuicr  of  ilesli  or  fowlc  but       *^" 
ffrcene  roxted  and  raw  sodden,  namely,  such  ns  may  Ot 
oear«    it   u-ithout   dan^jcr;    and   love  to  have  them    "* 
throuf;hly  mortified ;  and  in  divers  of  them  tlie  very 
alteration  of  their  smell.     Dncly  hardnev%c  or  tough- 
nesse  of  meate  dotli  generally  molest  me  (of  all  other 

aualities,  1  am  as  careleiisc,  and  can  as  well  brooke 
leni.  as  any  nian  that  e\'er  I  knew)  so  that  (contrary 
to  received  opinion)  even  amongst  fishes,  I  shall  finde 
some,  both  too  new  and  over-hard  and  tinue-  It  is 
not  the  fault  or  want  of  teeth,  wliich  I  ever  had  as 
perfectly-sound  and  complcate  as  any  other  man  : 
and  which  but  now.  being  so  oldc,  bcginne  to 
tiireaten  me.  I  have  from  my  infancj"  Icam'd  to 
ubbe  them  with  my  napkin,  both  in  the  morning 
ri&e,  and  sitting  down  and  rising  from  the 
hie.     God  doth  tlieni  a  grace,  from  whom  by  little 

I  little  he  doth  substraet  their  life.     It  is  the  uncly 

rbenefit  of  old  age.  Their  la^t  death  shall  be  so  much 
;  leivse  full,  languishing  and  paincfull :  it  shall  then 
1  but  one  halfe  or  a  quarter  of  a  man.  Even  now 
llmt  one  of  my  teeth,  which  of  it  selfe  fell  out,  with- 
Bt  stn]gling  or  paine:  it  was  the  naturall  terme  of 
t*!i  continuanc-c.  That  part  of  my  being,  with  divers 
Lothers,  are  already  dead  and  mortified  in  mee,  oUiere 
F  the  most  active,  linlfe  dead,  and  which,  during  Uie 
;or  of  my  age  held  the  first  ranke.  Tims  I  sinke 
scape  from  my  sclfe.  What  foolishncs  will  it 
tn  my  understanding,  to  fecle  Ihe  start  of  Ihat 
1,  already  so  advanced,  as  it  were  perfectly  whole  f 
I  hope  it  not;  verely  I  receive  a  special!  condort  in 
;  on  my  deatli,  and  that  it  shall  be  of  the 
L  just  and  naturall:  and  cannot  now  re(|uirr  or 
other  favor  of  destiny,  concerning  that,  then 
lawfulL  Men  penwade  themselves,  that  as  bcreb^^ 
!  tbejr  have  had  a  higher  statun,  ao  their  ItviH 
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CHAPTER  were  longer ;  But  they  are  deceived :  for  SoUm^  of 
""       those  ancient  times,  though  he  were  of  an  exceeding 
Of  high  stature,  his  life  continued  but  70.  yeeres.    Shu 

Experieooe  j^  ^^^  hdive  SO  much  and  so  universally  adored,  thit 
apurrov  jxerpov,  a  meanc  is  best,  of  former  times :  ind 
have  ever  taken  a  meane  measure  for  the  most 
perfect,  therefore  pretend  a  most  prodigious  and 
unmeasurable  life  ?  whatsoever  commeth  contrary  to 
Natures  course,  may  be  combersome,  but  what  comes 
according  to  her,  should  ever  please.  Omnia  qua 
secundum  naturam  Jiuntj  sunt  hahenda  in  bonis.  AH 
things  are  to  be  accompted  goody  that  are  done  accardr 
ing  to  nature.  And  therfore  (saith  Plato)  is  that 
death  violent,  which  is  caused  either  by  wounds  of 
sicknesses;  but  that  of  all  others  the  easiest  and  in 
some  sort  delitious,  which  surprizeth  us  by  meanes  of 
age.  Vitam  adolescentibus  xns  aufert^  senibus  maturitat. 
A  forcible  violence  takes  their  life  from  the  youngs  but 
a  ripe  maturity  from  the  old.  Death  entermedleth, 
and  every  where  confounds  it  selfe  with  our  life: 
declination  doth  preoccupate  her  houre,  and  insinuate 
it  selfe  in  the  very  course  of  our  advancement:  I 
have  pictures  of  mine  owne,  that  were  drawne  when 
I  was  five  and  twenty,  and  others  being  thirty  yeeres 
of  age,  which  I  often  compare  with  such  as  were 
made  by  me,  as  I  am  now  at  this  instant.  How 
many  times  doe  I  say,  I  am  no  more  my  selfe ;  how 
much  is  my  present  image  further  from  those,  then 
from  that  of  my  decease  ?  It  is  an  over-great  abuse 
unto  nature  to  dragge  and  hurry  her  so  farre,  that 
she  must  be  forced  to  give  us  over ;  and  abandon  our 
conduct,  our  eyes,  our  teeth,  our  legges  and  the  rest, 
to  the  mercy  of  a  forraine  help  and  begged  assistance : 
and  to  put  our  selves  into  the  hands  of  art,  weary  to 
follow  us.  I  am  not  overmuch  or  greedily  desirous 
of  sallets  or  of  fruits,  except  melons.  My  father 
hated  all  manner  of  sawces  ;  I  love  them  all.  Over- 
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much  eating  doth  hurt  uid  distemper  me :  but  for  cbaf^^H 

the  qumlity  I   have   )*et   no  certaine  knowledge  that 

any  meatc  ofTends  ine  :  1  never  ubser\'c  either  a  full  Of 

L  <»r  waned  Moone,  nor  make  a  difference  betweciie 

Itiie  Spring  time  or  Autumnc.     There  are  certaine 

Ijnconiftaiit  and  unknowne  motions   in   us.     Kor  (by 

of   example)    I    liave  heretofore   found    redish* 

es  to  l»e  vcrj-  good  for  mcc.  then  very  hurtfUll,  and 

r  againe  ver}'  well  agreeing  with  my  !>tomacke.    In 

llTers  other  things,  I  fcele  my  nppctit  to  change,  and 

kiy  stoiiiacke  to  divcrsihc  from  time  to  time.     I  have 

lltred  my  course  of  drinking,  sometin>es  from  white 

>  claret  wine,  and  then  from  rlarct  to  white  Uj^ainc. 

an)    verir'   friatid   and  gluttoitou»i   of  tlsh  :  and 

:  my  shroving  dayes  upon  fish   dayes ;  and  my 

i  upon  fasting-dayes.     1  beheve  as  some  others 

:,  that  fish  is  of  lighter  digestion  than  flesh.     As  I 

'  e  it  a  conscience  to  eatc  flesh  upon  a  fish  day.  so 

I  my  taste  to  eate  fish  and  fte>n  togetlter.     The 

■ty  betweene  them,  Mcemes  to  niee  over-dtstanL 

I  frnm  my  youth   I  was  wont  now  and  then  to 

t'Soroe  repa.st,  either  that    I   might  iiharpen  my 

jitc  against  the  itext  day  :  (for.  as  Kpicurux  was 

^to  Cast,  and  made  but  sparing  nieales,  thereby 

leiMtorac  his  I'oluptuoiunessc.  to  n^ect  plenty : 

■ttnry  to  him  to  enure  my  sensuality  to  speede 

fitter,  and  more  merrily  to  make  use  of  plenty) 

r  I  fatted,  the  better  to  iiiaintaine  my  vigor  for 

en'ice  or  perfoniiancc  of  some  bo<lily  or  inentall 

D :  for  both  are  strangely  dulled  and  idelcd  in 

t  tfiTougt)  over-much  fulnesse  and  repleateiiesse. 

1  above  all.  1  hate  tliat  foolish  comhinstion,  of 

I  and  bucksome  a  (itxldesse,  with  tliat  indi- 

I  bclrhing  (iod  all  puffed  with  the  fume  of 

tor)   or   to    recover    my    criajcA    •itomakc,  i 

1  wanted  some  goo<l  company.     And  I  say 

'id,  that   A    man  aiouiti  not  m  im$tvi 

Ml 
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CHAPTER  respect  what  he  eateth^  as  with  wham  he  eateth.    And 
^"'       commend   Chihm ;  that  he  would   not   promise  to 
Of  come  to  Perianders  feast,  before  he  knew  certaineiy 

Experience    ^j^^  were  the  other  bidden  guests.     No  rnands  are  « 
sweetly  pleasing^  no  savee  so  tastefully  a^  that  which  u 
drawnefrom  conversable  and  mvitudl  society.    I  thinke 
it  wholesome  to   eate  more  leisiu^ly,  and  lesse  in 
[quantity],  and  to  feede  oftner:   But    I    will  have 
appetit  and  hunger  to  be  endeared :  I  should  finde 
no  pleasure,  after  a  phisicall  maner,  to  swallow  three 
or  loure  forced  and  spare  meales  a  day.     Who  can 
assure  me,  if  I  have  a  good  taste  or  stomacke  in  the 
morning,  that  I  shall  have  it  againe  at  supper  ?     Let 
us  old  men ;  let  us,  I  say,  take  the  first  convenient 
time  that  commeth :  Let  us  leave  hopes  and  prog- 
nostikes  unto  Almanacke-makers.    The  extreame  firait 
of  my  health,  is  pleasure :  Let  us  hold  fast  on  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  us  knowne.     I  eschew  constancy  in  these 
Lawes  of  fasting.    Who  so  will  have  a  forme  to  serve 
him,  let  him  avoyd  continuance  of  it :  but  we  harden  our 
selves  unto  it,  and  thereunto  wholy  apply  our  forces : 
sixe  moneths  after,  you  shall  finde  your  stomacke  so 
enured  unto  it,  that  you  shall  have  gotten  nothing 
but  this,  to  have  lost  the  liberty  to  use  it  otherwise 
without  domage.     I  use  to  goe  with  my  legges  and 
thighs  no  more  covered  in  Sommer  than  in  Winter ; 
for  I  never  weare  but  one  paire  of  single  silke  stockins. 
For  the  easing  of  my  rhume  and  helpe  of  my  chollike, 
I  have  of  late  used  to  keepe  my  head  and  belly  warme. 
My  infirmities  did  in  few  dayes  habituate  themselves 
thereunto,    and   disdained   my  ordinary   provisions: 
From   a   single   night-cappe,    I    came   to  a    double 
coverchef,  and  from  a  bonnet,  to  a  lined  and  quilted 
hat.      The   bumbasting  of  my  doublet,   serves  me 
now  for  no  more  use  then  a  stomacher :  it  is  a  thing 
of  nothing,  unlesse  I  adde  a  hare  or  a  vultures  skin 
to  it;  and  some  warme  wrapping  about  my  head. 
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Follow  this  gradation  and  you  shall  goe  a  faire  pace,  chapter"  ' 
I  will  do  no  such  thing.     If  I  durst  I  could  find  in       ^"' 
ny  hart  to  revoke  the  beginning  I  have  given  unto  of 

Fall  you  into  any  new  inconvenience  ?      This  E'i^"™" 
reformation  will  no  longer  availe  you.     You  are  so 
kccustomed  unto  it,  that  you   are  driven  to  seeke 
Bome  new  one.     So  are  they  overtlirowne,  that  suffer 
themselves  with  forced  formalities  or  strict  rules,  to 
be  intangled,  and  do  superstitiously  constraine  them- 
selves unto  them :  they  have  need  of  more,  and  of 
more  after  that :  they  never  come  to  an  end.     It  is 
much  more  commodious  both  for  our  businesse  and 
Itor  our  pleasure  (as  did  our  forefathers)  to  lose  our 
linner,  and  deferre  making  of  good  cheere,  unto  the 
lioure  of  withdrawing  and  of  rest,  without  interrupt- 
*xig  the  day :  So  was   I  wont  to  doe  heretofore.     I 
lave  for  my  health  found  out  since  by  experience. 
hat  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  to  dine,  and  that 
ne  shall  digest  better  being  awake.     Whether  I  be 
1  health  or  in  sicknesse,  I  am  not  much  subject  to 
:  thirsty :  indeede  my  mouth  is  somewhat  dry,  but 
irithout  thirst.     And  commonly  1  use  not  to  drinke, 
|)ut  when  with  eating  I  am  forced  to  desire  it.  and 
hat  is  when  I  have  eaten  well.     For  a  man  of  an 
Rrdinary   stature    I    drinke    indifferent    much.       In 
l^omnier,  and  at  an  hungry  meale,  I  not  onely  ex- 
sede  the  limits  oi  Augustus,  who  druiike  hut  pre- 
feiely  three  times :   but,  not  to  offend  the  rule  of 
mocritus,  who  forbade  us  to  stay  at  foure,  as  an 
nlucky  number;  if  need  be,  I  come  to  five:  Three 
pemisextiers,  or  thereabouts.       I    like  little  glasses 
lest ;  and  I  love  to  empty  my  glasse :  which  some 
_    hers  dislike,  as  a  tiling  unseemely.     Sometimes, 
and  that  very  often.  I  temper  my  wine  one  halfe, 
and  many  times  three  parts  with  water.     And  when 
I  am  in  mine  owne  house,  from  an  antient  custoine, 
.  which  my  fathers  Physitiaii  ordained  both  for  him, 
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CHAPTER  and    himselfe,    looke    what    quantity   of    Wine  b 
^"       thought  will  serve  mee  a  meale»  the  same  is  oom- 

Of  monly  tempered  two  or  three  houres   before  it  be 

served  in,  and  so  kept  in  the  celler.     It  is  reported 
that  Crarutus  King  of  the  Athenians,  was  the  fiist, 
that  invented  the  mingling  of  Wine  with  Water. 
Whether  it  were  profitable  or  no,  I  will  not  now 
dispute  or  stand  upon.     I  thinke  it  more  decent  and 
more  wholesome,  that  children  should    drinke  no 
Wine,  untill  they  be  past  the  age  of   sixteene  or 
eighteene   ^eares.      The   most  tmudl    and  camwum 
forme  of  kfe^  is  the  best:   Each  particularity,  doth 
in  mine  opmion  impugne  it.     And  I  should  as  mudi 
detest  a  Germane,  that  should  put  Water  in  his 
Wine,  as  a  French-man,  that  should  drinke  it  pure. 
Publike  custome  giveth  Law  unto  such  tilings.    I 
feare  a  foggy  and  thicke  ayre,  and  shunne  smd^e 
more  than  death  ;  (the  first  thing  I  began  to  repaire 
when  1  came  to  be  maister  of  mine  owne  house,  was 
the  chimnies  and  privies,  which,  in  most  of  our  build- 
ings, is  a  generall  and  intollerable  fault)  and  [among] 
mischiefes  and  difficulties  attending  on  Warre,  there 
is  none  I  hate  more,  than  in  hot-sweltring  wether,  to 
ride  up  and  downe  all  the  day  long  in  smoky  dust 
as  many  times  our  Souldiers  are  faine  to  doe.    I  have 
a  free  and  easie  respiration,  and  doe  most  commonly 
passe  over  my  murres  and  colds  without  offence  to 
my  lungs,  or  without  coughing.     The  soultry  heate 
of  sommer  is  more  offensive  to  me,  than  the  sharp- 
nesse  of  Winter :   for.  Besides  the  incoramodity  of 
heat,  which  is  lesse  to  bee  remedied,  than  the  incon- 
venience of  cold  ;  and  besides  the  force  of  the  Sunnes 
beames,  which  strike  into  the  head,  mine  eyes  are 
nmch  offended  with  any  kinde  of  glittring  or  spark- 
ling light;  so  that  I  cannot  well  sit  at  dinner  over 
against  a  cleare-burning  fire.     To  allay  or  dim  the 
whitenesse  of  paper,  when  I  was  most  given  to  read- 
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i  ing,  I  was  wont  to  lay  a  piece  of  greene  giasse  upon  cHj  .  _ 

I  my  booke,  and  was  thereby  much  eased.     Hitherto       '^'" 

II  I  never  used  spectacles,  nor  know  not  what  they  Of 
,  meane  ;  and  can  yet  see  as  farre  as  ever  I  could,  and 
(  as  any  other  man  ;  true  it  is,  that  when  night  comes, 
I  I  begin  to  perceive  a  dimnes  and  weakenesse  in 
[.  reading ;  the  continuall  exercise  whereof,  and  specially 
f  by  night,  was  ever  somewhat  troublesome  unto  mine 
I  eyes.  L,oc  here  a  steppe-backe,  and  that  very 
,  sensible.  I  shall  recoyle  [one]  more,  from  a  second 
,  to  a  third,  and  from  a  third  to  a  fourth,  so  gently, 

that  before  I  feele  the  declination  and  age  of  my 
"right,  I  must  be  starke  blinde.  So  artificially  doe  tlie 
Fates  untwist  our  lives-threede.  Yet  am  I  in  doubt, 
lat  my  hearing  is  about  to  become  thicke :  and  you 
faall  see,  that  I  shall  have  lost  it  halfe,  when  yet  I 
hall  finde  fault  with  their  voyces  that  speake  unto 
ne.  The  minde  must  be  strained  to  a  liigh  pitch, 
to  make  it  perceive  how  it  declineth.  My  going  is 
yet  very  nimble,  quicke  and  stout ;  and  I  wot  not 
wliich  of  the  two  1  can  more  hardly  stay  at  one 
instant,  eyther  my  minde  or  my  body.  I  must  like 
that  preacher  well,  that  can  tie  mine  attention  to  a 
whole  sermon.  In  places  of  ceremonies,  where  every 
man  doth  so  nicely  stand  upon  countenance,  where  I 
have  scene  Ladies  hold  their  eyes  so  steady,  I  could 
never  so  hold  out,  but  some  part  of  mine  would  ever 
be  gadding  ;  although  I  be  sitting  there,  I  am  not  well 
settled.  As  C/irysipptis  the  Phylosophers  chamber- 
maide,  saide  of  hir  blaster,  that  he  was  never  drunke 
but  in  his  legges ;  for  whersoever  he  sate,  he  was 
ever  accustomed  to  be  wagging  witli  them ;  and 
this  she  saide  at  what  time  store  of  Wine  had  made 
bis  companions  cuppe-shotten,  and  yet  he  felt  no 
alteration  but  continued  sober  in  minde.  It  might 
likewise  have  beene  said  of  me,  that  even  from  mine 
in&ncy,  I  had  either  folly  or  quicke-silver  in  my  feete, 
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CHAPTBR  SO  much  stirring  and  naturall  inconstancy  have  I  in 
^"       them,  where  ever  I  place  them.   It  is  uninannerlinesse, 

Of ^ and  prejudicial!  unto  health,  yea  and  to  pleasure  ako, 

**""  "*'  to  feede  grosely  and  greedily,  as  I  doe.  I  shall  soin& 
times  through  haste  bite  my  tongue  and  fingers  endsL 
Diogenes  meeting  with  a  childe,  that  did  eate  so,  ga^e 
his  tutor  a  whirret  on  the  eare.  There  were  men  in 
Bomey  that  as  others  teach  youth  to  to  with  a  good 

§race,  so  they  taught  men  to  chew,  with  decency.  I 
oe  sometimes  lose  the  leisure  to  speake,  wiuch  is  so 
pleasing  an  entertainment  at  the  table,  provided  they 
be  discourses  short,  witty  and  pleasant.  There  is  a 
kinde  of  jelousie  and  envy  betweene  our  pleasures,  and 
they  often  shocke  and  hinder  one  another,  uilcibiadti^ 
a  man  very  exquisitely-skilfiill  in  makinfi^  good  cheeie, 
inhibited  all  manner  of  musicke  at  tabfes,  because  it 
should  not  hinder  the  delight  of  discourses,  for  the 
reason  which  Plato  affords  him :  that  it  is  a  custome 
of  popular  or  base  men  to  call  for  minstrels  or  singefs 
at  feasts,  and  an  argument,  they  want  witty  or  ^od 
discourses,  and  pleasing  entertainement,  wher^nth 
men  of  conceipt  and  understanding  know  how  to 
enterfeast  and  entertaine  themselves,  f^arro  requireth 
this  at  a  banket :  an  assembly  of  persons,  faire,  goodly 
and  handsome  of  presence,  affable  and  delightful]  in 
conversation,  which  must  not  be  dumbe  nor  dull, 
suUaine  nor  slovenly :  cleanlinesse  and  neatnesse  in 
meates:  and  faire  wether.  A  good  minde-pleasing 
table-entertainement,  is  not  a  little  voluptuous  feast, 
nor  a  meanly  artificiall  banquet.  Neither  great  or 
steme  commanders  in  Warres,  nor  famous  or  strict 
Philosophers  have  disdained  the  use  or  knowledge  of 
it.  My  imagination  hath  bequeathed  three  of  them  to 
the  keeping  of  my  memory,  onely  which,  fortune  did 
at  severall  times,  yeeld  exceedingly  delightsome  unto 
me.  My  present  state  doth  now  exclude  me  from 
them.  For,  every  one,  according  to  the  good  temper 
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of  body  or  miiid,  wherein  he  finds  him^^lfe.  addeth  chapter 
cither  prindpftU  grsoe  or  taste  unto  them.  My  selfe  "" 
who  but  groveO  oo  the  ground,  hate  that  kinde  of  Of_ 
homane  wisedome,  which  would  make  us  dii^daine-  ^ 
full  and  enemies  of  the  bodies  reformation.  I  deeme 
it  an  equall  injustice,  either  to  take  Daturall  sensu- 
alities a«inst  tne  hart,  or  to  take  them  too  neere  the 
hart.  JTrmt  was  a  ninny-hammer,  who  enwrapped 
and  given  to  all  humane  voluptuousnesse,  propocied 
rewards  for  those,  that  should  devise  such  as  he  had 
never  heard  o£  And  hee  is  not  much  behinde  him 
in  iottishnesse  that  goes  about  to  abridge  those,  which 
nature  hath  devised  for  him.  One  should  neither 
toOow  nor  avoyd  them :  but  receive  them.  I  receive 
them  somewhat  more  amply  and  graciously,  and 
ndlier  am  contented  to  foUow  naturall  inclination. 
We  need  not  exaggerate  their  inanity :  it  will  sutTi- 
ciently  be  felt,  ana  doth  sufficiently  produce  it  seife. 
Godamercy  our  weake,  crazed  and  joy-diminishing 
spirit,  which  makes  us  distaste  both  them  and  him- 
safe.  Hee  treateth  both  himselfe  and  whatsoever  hee 
iveth  sometimes  forward  and  other  times  backe- 
according  as  himselfe  is  either  insaciate.  vaga- 
bond, new  fangled  or  variable. 


Simeermm  eti  miti  vtu,  qundcumque;  imfundU  arfsrii. 

— Hon.  i.  t  put  If  ii.  54. 

In  no  ftweeie  vcfticll  all  jou  poure, 
In  Mich  A  vetseil  loone  will  sowrr. 


My  selfe,  who  brag  so  curiously  to  embrace  and 
particularly  to  allow  the  commodities  of  life ;  when- 
aoever  I  looke  precisely  into  it  I  Hnde  nothinfr  therein 
bat  winde.  But  what  ?  we  are  nothing  but  winde. 
And  the  very  winde  also,  more  wi>ely  then  we  loveth 
to  bluster  and  to  be  in  agitation  :  .Vnd  ir%  plca^eii  with 
Jkia  owne  offices,  without  desiring  sU'ibility  or  >ol.<l:tv  ; 
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CHAPTER  qualities  that  be  not  his  owne.  The  meere  pleasures  of 
^"  imagination,  as  well  as  displeasure  (say  some)  are  the 
Of  ,  .  greatest :  as  the  ballance  oiCritokvus  did  expresse.  It  is 
tj  .  ^^  wonder,  she  composeth  them  at  her  pleasure,  and 
cuts  them  out  of  the  whole  cloath.  I  see  dayly  s(xne 
notable  presidents  of  it,  and  perad  venture  to  be  desired. 
But  I,  that  am  of  a  comnuxt  condition,  homely  and 
plaine,  cannot  so  throughly  bite  on  that  onely  and  so 
simple  object :  but  shall  grosely  and  earelesly  give  1117 
selfe  over  to  the  present  delights,  of  the  generall  and 
humane  law,  intellectually  sensible,  and  sensibly-intd- 
lectualL  The  Cirenaique  Philosophers  are  of  opinion, 
that  as  griefes,  so  corporall  pleasures  are  more  power- 
fiiU ;  and  as  double,  so,  more  just.  There  are  scnne  (as 
Aristotle  saith)  who  with  a  savage  kinde  of  stupidity, 
will  seeme  distastefiill  or  squemish  of  them.  Some 
others  I  know,  that  doe  it  out  of  ambition.  Why  le- 
nounce  they  not  also  breathing  ?  why  live  they  not  of 
their  own,  and  refuse  light.  Because  it  commeth  of 
gratuity :  and  costs  them  neither  invention  nor  vigor  ? 
That  MarSy  or  PallaSy  or  Mercurie^  should  nourish 
them  to  see,  instead  of  Ceres^  VenuSy  or  Bacchus  1 
Will  they  not  seeke  for  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
even  upon  their  wives  ?  I  hate  that  we  should  be 
commanded  to  have  our  minds  in  the  clouds,  whilst 
our  bodies  are  sitting  at  the  table ;  yet  would  I  not 
have  the  minde  to  be  fastned  thereunto,  nor  wallow 
upon  it,  nor  lie  along  thereon,  but  to  apply  it  selfe 
and  sit  at  it.  Aristippus  defended  but  the  body,  as 
if  wee  had  no  soule :  Zeno  embraced  but  the  soule, 
as  if  we  had  no  body.  Both  viciously.  Pythagoras 
(say  they)  hath  followed  a  Philosophic,  all  in  con- 
templation :  Socrates  altogether  in  manners  and  in 
action :  Plato  hath  found  a  mediocrity  between  both. 
But  they  say  so  by  way  of  discourse.  For,  the  true 
temperature  is  found  in  Socrates  ;  and  Plato,  is  more 
Socratical  then  Pythagoricaly  and  it  becomes  him  best 
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When  I  dunce,  I  dance :  and  when  I  slecpe,  I  sle«pc.  CRAnVM 

And  when  1  am  snlitaric  widldng  in  a  faire  orchard.       ^}}} 

if  my  thoughts  have  a  while  entertained  themselves  of 

with  strange  occurrences,  I  doe  another  while  bring  "' 

tliem  to  walke  with   nice  in   the  orchard,  and  to  be 

psrlakers  of  the  pleasure  of  timt  sdiitarincssc  and  of 

my  selfe.     Naturv  hath  like  a  kinde  mother  obsen'ed 

tbts,  Uiat  such  actions  as  shee  for  our  necessities  hath 

enjoyned  unto  us,  should  also  be  voluptuous  unto  us. 

And  doth  not  onely  by  reason  but  also  by  appetite 

envtte  us  unto  them  :  it  were  injustice  to  corrupt  her 

lules.     When  I  behold  Ctesar  and  Alejcandrr  m  the 

thickest  of  their  wondrous  great  labours,  so  absolutely 

to  enjoy  humane  and  cor[)orall  pleasures,  I  say  not, 

that  they  release  thereby  their  minde,  but  rather 

■trengthen  the  same ;  submitting  by  vigor  of  courage 

their  violent  occupation,  nitd  laborious   thouglits  to 

,  the  customaT}'  uiie  of  ordinar)'  life.     Wise  had  they 

I  bccne,    had    they    beleeved,    that    that    was    their 

Ittdinar}-    vocation,    and    thU    their    extraordinary. 

"»t  egregious  fooles    are   we  ?      Hec   hath    past 

life    in    idlencsse,   say  wc;   alas    I    have   done 

Ijiothing  this  day.     What  ?  have  you  not  lived  ?     It 

I  not  oncly  the  fundamental!,  but  the  noblest  of 

ur  occupation.     Had   I    hccnc  placed  or  thought 

t  for  tlie  managing  of  great  aJTaires.  I  would  have 

1  what  I  could  have   performed.     Have  t/ou 

I  how  to  meditate  aiid  mnnnaffr  your  life?  you 

r  accompHthed  the  greatest  xcotke  of  all.     For  ■ 

I  to  shew  and  exploit  himselfe,  nature  hath  no 

de  of  fortune,  she  equally  shewes  herselfe  upon  all 

mds,  in  all  sutes,  before  and  behinde,  as  it  were 

lut  curteincs,  welt  or  gard.     //fJir  you  icnotme 

I  to  eompoae  your  mannem?  you  haiv  dotte  more 

I  he  who  hath  compoaed  booke*.     Have  you  knowne 

>  to  tjJce  rest  f    you  have  done  more  then  be. 

I  hath  taken  Empires  and  Citties,     Theglorioms 
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CHAPTBR  masterpeice  of  man,  is,  to  live  to  the  [purpose]:  All 
51!!?       other  things,  as  to  raigne,  to  goveme,  to  hoard  up 

Of ^ treasure,  to  thrive  and  to  build,  are  for  the  most  part 

but  appendixes  and  supports  therunto.  It  is  to  thee 
a  great  pleasure,  to  see  a  G^nerall  of  an  armie  at  the 
foote  of  a  breach,  which  ere  long  intendeth,  to  chaige 
or  enter  ?  all  whole,  undistracted  and  carelesly  to  pie- 
pare  himselfe,  whilst  he  sits  at  dinner  with  his  firiaids 
about  him,  to  talke  of  any  matter.  And  I  am  d^ 
lighted  to  see  BrutiiSy  having  both  heaven  and  earth 
conspired  against  him  and  the  liberty  of  Rome,  bj 
stealth  to  take  some  houres  of  the  ni^ht  from  his 
other  cares,  and  walking  of  the  round,  in  al  security 
to  reade,  to  note  and  to  abbreviate  Potibius.  It  is 
for  base  and  petty  minds,  dulled  and  overwhebned 
with  the  weignt  of  afiaires,  to  be  ignorant  how  to 
leave  them,  and  not  to  know  how  to  free  themselves 
from  them ;  nor  how  to  leave  and  take  them  againe. 

0  fortes  pefordque  passi, 
Mecum  saspe  viri^  nunc  lino  pelUte  euros, 
Cras  ingens  iierabimus  cequor, 

— Hon.  Car,  i.  Orf.  viL  30. 

Valiant  compeeres,  who  oft  have  worse  endured 
With  me,  let  now  with  wine  your  cares  be  cured  : 
To  morrow  we  againe 
Will  launch  into  the  maine. 

Whether  it  be  in  jest  or  earnest,  that  the  Sor* 
bonicall  or  theologicall  wine,  and  their  feasts  or  gaudy 
dayes  are  now  come  to  bee  proverbially  jested  at: 
I  thinke  there  is  some  reason,  that  by  how  much 
more  profitably  and  seriously  they  have  bestowed  the 
morning  in  the  exercise  of  their  schooles,  so  much 
more  commodiously  and  pleasantly  should  they  dine 
at  noone.  A  eleare  conscience  to  have  well  employed 
and  industriously  spent  the  other  houres  is  a  perfect 
seasoning  and  savory  condiment  of  tables.  So  have 
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«iae  men  lived.  And  tliat  iiitiiiiUblc  uuiiU'ntiuD  unto 
Tcrtuc,  which  so  unazeth  us.  in  both  Cotoct,  their 
•o  strictly-scverc  humor,  even  unto  importunity,  or 
hath  thus  mildly  submitted  [it]  selfe,  and  taken 
pleasure  in  the  fawe^  of  humane  eondition,  and  in 
Venus  and  Itairhtts.  ^Vccordiiiff  to  their  SccU-pre- 
cepts,  which  require  a.  perfectly  wise  man,  to  be 
fully  expert  and  skillfull  in  the  true  use  of  sensuali- 
ties, as  m  all  otlier  duties  or  devoires  belonging  to 
life.  Cut  cor  mpiat,  ei  et  sapiat  pahtuji  (Cic.  F^n. 
iL).  £,et  hi*  palate  /t  savoury,  \chose  heart  u 
aai-oHry.  Easie-yeeldiiig  and  facility  doth,  in  my 
conceit,  greatly  honour  and  is  best  liefitting  a  maff- 
nanimos  and  noble  minde.  Kpaminondas  thought 
it  no  soome.  to  thrust  himsclie  amongst  the  bovcs 
of  his  citie.  and  dance  wtUi  them,  yea  and  to  ung 
and  play,  and  witii  attenttun  busic  himselfe,  were  it 
in  tilings  that  might  derogate  ftnm  the  honor  and 
reputation  of  his  glorious  victories,  and  from  the 
peifect  reformation  of  manners,  tliat  was  in  him. 
And  amongst  so  infinite  admirable  actions  of  Scipio 
the  grand  father,  a  man  worthy  to  be  esteemed  of 
heavenly  race,  nothing  addeth  so  much  grace  unto 
him,  EH  to  see  him  carelesly  to  dallic  and  ehildi^hly  to 
trifle  in  gathering  and  chusing  uf  cuckle-shcU,  aod 
pby  at  cost  castle  along  the  sea-shoare  with  his 
mend  LtrliuM.  And  if  it  were  fowlc  weather,  amuv 
tng  and  solacing  himselfe,  to  represent  in  writing 
and  comedies  the  most  popular  and  baxe  actions 
of  men.  And  having  his  head  continually  buided 
witli  that  wonderfull  enterprise  against  Hanilml  and 
Affricke,  yet  hee  still  visited  the  scliooles  in  Citi/fft 
and  frequented  tlie  lectures  of  Philosophy,  arming 
hb  enemies  teeth  at  Rome  with  trnvy  and  spieht. 
Nor  any  thing  more  remarkcflble,  in  Socratett  tf 
when  being  old  and  erased,  hee  would  spare 
tinie  as  to  be  instructed  in  the  ait  of  dm 
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TBR  playing  upon  instruments:  and  thought  the  time 
!?  well  bestowed.  Who  notwithstanding  hath  been 
seen  to  continue  a  whole  day  and  night  in  an 
""^  extasie  or  trance,  yea  ever  standing  on  his  feet  in 
presence  of  all  the  Greeke  armie,  as  it  were  sat- 
prised  and  ravished  by  some  deep  and  minde- 
distracting  thought.  He  hath  beene  noted  to  be 
the  first,  amongst  so  infinite  valiant  men  m  the 
army,  headlong  to  rush  out,  to  helpe  and  brmg-off 
AlcibiadeSf  engaged  and  enthron^ed  by  his  enemies: 
to  cover  him  with  his  body,  and  by  maine  force  of 
armes  and  courage,  bring  him  off  fix)m  the  rout :  And 
in  the  Deliane  battell,  to  save  and  disingage  Xeno- 
phouj  who  was  beaten  from  his  horse.  And  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  Athenian  people,  wounded, 
as  it  were  with  so  unworthy  a  spectacle,  headlong 
present  himselfe  to  the  first  man,  to  recover  TheroF' 
meneSf  from  out  the  hands  of  the  ofiSicers  and  satelites, 
of  the  thirty  tjnrants  of  Athens^  who  were  leading 
him  to  his  death ;  and  never  desisted  from  his  bold 
attempt,  until  hee  met  with  Theramenes  himselfe, 
though  hee  were  followed  and  assisted  with  two 
more.  He  hath  beene  scene  (provoked  thereunto 
by  a  matchlesse  beauty,  wherewith  he  was  richly 
endowed  by  nature)  at  any  time  of  neede  to  main- 
taine  severe  continency.  Hee  hath  continually  beene 
noted  to  march  to  the  warres  on  foote ;  to  breake  the 
ice  with  his  bare  feete ;  to  weare  one  same  garment 
in  summer  and  winter,  to  exceed  all  his  companions 
in  patience  of  any  labour  or  travell ;  to  eate  no  more, 
or  otherwise  at  any  banquet,  then  at  his  ordinary: 
He  hath  beene  scene  seven  and  twenty  yeares 
together  with  one  same  undismaid  countenance, 
patiently  to  beare  and  endure  hunger,  poverty,  the 
mdocility  and  stubbomesse  of  his  children,  the  fro- 
wardnes  and  scratchings  of  his  wife ;  and  in  the  end 
malicious  detraction,  tyranny,  emprysonment,  shakels 
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and  poyKOii.     Uut  was  tiiat  niui  ciivited  tu  drinkc 
to  him  by  duty  of  civility  ?  he  was  also  the  iniui  of 
the  army,  to  whom  the  advantAtfC  thereof  remained  i  or 
And  yet  tie  refused  not,  nor  disdained  to  play  for 
nuts  with  children,  nor  to  run  with  them  upon  a 
faobby>hoRie :  wherin  he  had  a  vcrj'  ffood  grace :  Far 
.  fUactiona  (aaith  Philo»op)iy)  dtre  et/ua/Jy  beteeme  tceil, 
^«MJ  honour  a  xcue  man.    Wee  have  good  ground  and 
,  and  should  never  be  weary  to  present  the 
mage  of  this  inconiparahlc  man.  unto  al  patternes 
i    formes   of   perfections.      There   are   very   few 
_      uuples  of  life,   alvsolulety  full   and   pure.      And 
our  instruction   i^  greatly  wronged,  in  that  it  hath 
oertaine  weak,  defective  and  imperfect  formes  pro- 
posed unto  it,  scarcely  K*>od  for  any  good  use.  which 
oirert  and  draw  us  hacke :  and  may  rather  be  termed 
corrupters  then   correeters.     Man  w  aui/if  dtcm<ed. 
One  may  more  easily  goe  by  the  sides,  where  extre- 
mity serveth  as  bound.  a.s  a  stay  and  as  a  guide,  then 
by  the  mid-way,  which  is  open  and  wide:  and  more 
■ecordinff  unto  art.  then  according  unto  nature,  but 
'"        nrithall   le&se   nobly  and   with  \csse  commenda- 
The  ffreutiiaur  of  the  miridr  is  mk  to  much^  to 
■  up  iirui  fiaU  fontard,  tu  tu  hiioic  kcnv  to  range, 
\llireti  and  i-irriimscri/M-  it  teffr.     It  holdeth  for  great 
L«faatsoe^'e^  is  sufficient.     And   sheweth  her  height, 
I  hi  loving  mcane  things  better  then  eminent     There 
I A  nolMng  xo  eoodJt/,  mfaire  atid  no  Umfull  a*  to  play 
ftke  man  well  and  duelif:  Xm-  Science  to  hard  and 
.  an  to  knoiv  A/ot  to  live  this  life  welL     And  of 
I  tlie  intinnities  we  liave,  the  most  savage,  is  to 
spise  our  being.     NVhoso  will  itequester  or  distract 
(  raindc,  let  him  hardily  doe  it,  if  he  can,  at  what 
DC  his  body  is  not  well  at  ease,  thereby  to  discharge 
finxn    that   contagion :    And  elsewhere  contrary : 
tat  shee  may  assist  and  favour  him,  and  not  refuse 
\  be  partaker  of  hb  natundl  ftieasures. and  conjugally 
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CHAPTER  be  pleased  with  them :  adding  thereunto,  if  shee  be 
^"'       the  wiser,  moderation,  lest  through  indiscretion,  they 
f  might  be  confounded  with  [displeasure].     Iiitemper- 

"^'"""^'  ance  is  the  plague  of  sensuality :  and  temperance  it 
not  her  scourge,  hut  rather  he?-  seasoning.  Eiidoxus, 
who  thereon  established  his  chiefe  felicity :  and  his 
companions,  that  raised  the  same  to  so  high  a  pitch, 
by  meanes  of  temperance,  which  in  them  was  very 
singular  and  exemplar,  savoured  the  same  in  hei 
most  gracious  sweetnesse.  I  enjoyne  my  mind,  with 
a  looke  equally  regular,  to  behold  both  sorrow  and 
voluptuousenesse :  Eodevi  enim  vitio  est  effiuno  anmi 
in  ketitia,  quo  in  dolore  contractio  (Cic.  Tusc.  Qu.  iv.), 
As  faulty  is  the  enlarging  of  the  minde  in  mirth,  at 
tlie  contracting  it  in  giiefe:  and  equally  constant: 
But  the  one  merrily  and  the  other  severely :  And 
according  to  that  shee  may  bring  unto  it,  to  be  as 
carefuU  to  extinguish  the  one,  as  diligent  to  quench 
the  other.  To  have  a  pnfect  insight  info  a  good, 
drawes  with  it  an  absolute  insight  into  eviL  And 
sorrow  hath  in  her  tender  beginning  something  that 
is  unavoydable :  and  voluptuousnesse  in  her  excessive 
end,  something  that  is  inevitable.  Plato  couplcth 
them  together,  and  would  have  it  to  bee  the  equall 
office  of  fortitude,  to  combat  against  sorrowes,  and 
fight  against  the  immoderate  and  charming  blandish- 
ments of  sensuality.  They  are  two  fountaines,  at 
which  whoso  draweth,  whence,  when  and  as  much  as 
he  needeth,  be  it  a  city,  be  it  a  man,  bee  it  a  beast,  he 
is  very  happy.  The  first  must  be  taken  for  physicke 
and  necessity,  and  more  sparingly :  The  second  (ot 
thirst  but  not  unto  drunkennesse.  J'tiine,  volupttt' 
ou^nesse,  love  and  hate,  are  the  first  passions  a  cnileU 
feeleth :  if  reason  approach,  ajtd  they  apply  tficmsclva 
unto  it ;  that  is  vertue.  I  have  a  Dictionary  severally 
and  wholly  to  my  selfe :  I  passe  the  time  when  it  u 
foule  and  incommodious :  when  it  is  faire  and  gooi 
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will  not  po&sc  it:  1  ninnc  it  over  ngiiine,  and  tnke  CHAPTBD 
old  of  it.     A  tNan  tkould  runne  the  batldc,  and  trttic       "" 

>e(fe  in  the  good.  This  vulgar  phnue  of  passe  oc 
4me,  and  to  pas^^e  Uic  time,  reprt-scnta  the  custome  ^ 
"  those  wise  men.  who  thinkc  to  liave  no  better 
)unt  of  their  life,  then  to  passe  it  over  and  escape 
:  to  passe  it  over  and  bawke  it,  and  so  mueh  as  in 
lem  lyeth,  to  ignore  and  uvoyd  it,  as  a  thing  of  an 
■kesome,  tedious,  and  to  bee  disdained  quality.  But 
know  it  to  bee  otherwise ;  and  finde  it  to  be  both 
ble  and  commodious,  yea  in  her  last  declina- 
on :  where  I  hold  it  And  Kature  hath  put  the 
one  into  our  hands,  furnished  with  such  and  so 
iroureble  circumstances,  that  if  it  pressc  and  molest 
I,  or  if  unproHtably  it  escape  us,  we  must  blame  our 
^Jres.  i^ulti  vita  ittgrata  est,  trepida  est,  tota  in 
itumtn  J'rrtur  (Sen.  Papist.  xv.J.  A  foolet  life  is  all 
^npOKin/,  all  fear efuU,  all  fond  of  the  future.  T  there- 
re  |Hvparc  and  compose  my  sclfe,  to  forgoe  and  lose 
without  grudging ;  but  a  thing  tiiat  'm  loseable  and 
ansitory  by  its  owne  condition  :  not  as  troublcfiome 
td  importunate.  Nor  bcseemes  it  a  man  [not]  to  bee 
rievcd  when  he  dieth,  except  they  be  such  as  please 
ftenuelves  to  live  still.  There  is  a  kinde  of  husbandry 
knowing  how  to  enjoy  it.  I  enjoy  it  double  to 
wn.  For  the  measure  in  ^jm-ixsunce  dmrndeth  more 
lease  on  the  application  we  lend  it.  Especially  at 
s  instant,  that  I  perceive  mine  to  be  short  in  time, 
wil  extend  it  in  weight:  I  wil  stay  the  readines  of 
r  flight,  by  the  promptitude  of  my  holdfast  by  it: 
]  by  the  vigor  of  custome,  recompencc  tlie  haste 
her  Hecting.  According  as  the  possession  of  hfe 
nxire  short.  I  must  endcvour  to  make  it  more  pro- 
1  and  full.  Otlier  men  feele  the  sweetnessc  [of  a] 
intment  and  prosperity.  I  feele  it  a.s  well  ai 
;  but  it  is  not  in  passing  and  gliding ;  yet  should 
iSe  studied,  tasted  and  ruminated,  therel^  to  yeeld 
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CHAPTER  it  condigne  thanks,  that  it  pleased  to  grant  the  same 
^j^  unto  us.  They  enjov  other  pleasures,  as  that  (rf 
Of  ^  sleepe,  without  knowing  them.  To  the  end  that 
»  1  jieepe  should  not  dully  and  imfeelingly  escape  mc, 
and  that  I  might  better  taste  and  be  acquainted  with 
it,  I  have  heretofore  found  it  good,  to  bee  troubled 
and  mterrupted  m  the  same.  I  have  a  kmde  of 
contentment  to  consult  with  my  selfe:  which  c<hi- 
sultation  I  doe  [not]  superficially  runne  over,  but 
considerately  soimd  die  same,  and  apply  my  reason 
to  entertaine  and  receive  it,  which  is  now  become 
froward,  peevish  and  distasted.  Doe  I  finde  my  selfe 
in  some  quiet  moode?  is  there  any  sensuality  that 
tickles  me  ?  I  doe  not  suffer  the  same  to  busie  it 
selfe  or  dally  about  sences,  but  associate  my  mind 
unto  it :  Not  to  engage  or  plimge  it  selfe  therein,  but 
therein  to  take  delist :  not  to  lose,  but  therein  to 
finde  it  selfe.  And  for  her  part  I  employ  her,  to 
view  hersdfe  in  that  prosperous  state,  to  ponder  and 
esteeme  the  good  fortune  she  hath,  and  to  amplifie 
the  same.  She  measureth  how  much  she  is  behold- 
ing unto  God,  for  that  she  is  at  rest  with  her  con- 
science, and  free  from  other  [intestine]  passions,  and 
hath  in  her  body  her  natural  disposition ;  orderly  and 
competently  enjoying  certaine  flattering  and  effemi- 
nate functions,  with  which  it  pleaseth  him  of  his 
grace  to  recompence  the  griefes,  wherewith  his 
justice  at  his  pleasure  smiteth  us.  Oh  how  availfuU 
is  it  unto  her  to  be  so  seated,  that  [wherever]  she 
casteth  her  eyes,  the  heavens  are  calme  round  about 
her ;  and  no  desire,  no  feare  or  doubt  troubleth  the 
ayre  before  her :  here  is  no  difficulty,  either  past,  or 
present,  or  to  come,  over  which  her  imagination 
passeth  [not]  without  offence.  This  consideration 
takes  a  great  lustre  from  the  comparison  of  different 
conditions.  Thus  doe  I  in  a  thousand  shapes  propose 
unto  my  selfe  those  to  whom  either  fortune,  or  their 
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owne  errour  doth  transport  and  torment.     And  these  CHAFrm 
nearer,  who  so  slackly  and  incuriously  receive  their      ^^ 
good  fortune.     They  are  men  which  indeed  passe  or 
their  time:    they  overpasse  the  present  and  that 
which  they  possesse,  thereby  to  serve  their  hopes 
with  shadowes  and  vaine  images,  which  fancy  sets 
before  them, 

Mofie  aUUa  qualtMfama  esl  volkartjigtmu 
Ami  qtut  BopUat  deUtdumi  somnia  sensus. 

— ViRo.  iEii.  X,  641. 

Such  walking  shapes  we  sajr,  when  men  are  dead, 
Dreamet,  w^rebj  sleeping  senses  are  misse-led, 

which  hasten  and  prolong  their  flight,  according  as 
they  are  foUowed.  The  miit  and  scope  of  their  pur- 
suit, is  to  pursue :  As  Alexander  saia,  that  The  end 
of  tdM  Travellj  was  to  travell 

All  flrfnw  CTttMu  CMR  tpnd  superttstt  ogfttduM, 

— LucANf  ii.  656, 

Who  thought  that  nought  was  done. 
When  ought  remain'd  undone. 

As  for  me  then,  I  love  my  [life]  and  cherish  it, 
such  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  graunt  it  us.  I  desire 
not  hee  should  speake  of  the  necessity  of  eating  and 
drinkinff.  And  I  would  thinke  to  offend  no  lesse 
excusaUy,  in  desiring  it  should  have  it  double* 
Sapiens  divitiarum  naturalrum  qiujesitor  acerrimue 
(Skx.  Eput.  cxix.).  A  xcise  man  is  a  most  eoffer  and 
earnest  searcher  of  those  things  that  are  naturaU.  Nor 
that  we  should  sustaine  our  selves  by  only  putting 
a  little  of  that  drugge  into  our  mouth,  wherewith 
JBfimenedes  was  wont  to  alay  hunger,  and  yet  main- 
tained himselfe.  Nor  that  wee  should  insensibly  pro- 
duce children  at  our  fingers  endes  or  at  our  heeles. 
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PTER  but  rather  (speaking  with  reverence)  that  wee  might 
^  with  pleasure  and  voluptuousnesse  produce  them 
both  at  our  heeles  and  fingers  endes.  Nor  that  the 
body  should  be  voyde  of  desire,  and  without  tickling 
delight.  They  are  ungratefiill  and  impious  com- 
plaints. I  cheerefully  and  thankefiilly,  and  with  a 
good  heart,  accept  what  nature  hath  created  for  me ; 
and  am  there  with  well  pleased,  and  am  proud  of  it 
Great  wrong  is  offered  unto  that   ^preat   and  all- 

{missant  Giver,  to  reftise  his  gift,  which  is  so  abso- 
utely  good ;  and  disanuU  or  disfigure  the  same,  since 
hee  made  perfectly  good.  Omnia  quad  secundum 
naturam  stmt^  estimatione  digna  sunt  (Cic.  Fin.  Bon, 
iii.).  All  things  that  are  according  to  nature^  art 
worthy  to  bee  esteemed.  Of  Philosophies  opinions,  I 
more  willingly  embrace  those,  which  are  the  most 
solide,  and  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  most  humane 
and  most  ours:  My  discourses  are  sutable  to  my 
manners :  low  and  humble.  She  then  brings  forth  a 
childe  well  pleasing  me,  when  she  betakes  herselfe  to 
her  Quiddities  and  Ergoes,  to  perswade  us,  that  it  is 
a  barbarous  aliance,  to  marry  what  is  di^dne  with 
that  which  is  terrestriall :  wedde  reasonable  with 
unreasonable ;  combine  severe  with  indulgent,  and 
couple  honest  with  unhonest:  that  voluptuousnesse 
is  a  brutall  quality,  unworthy  the  taste  of  a  wiseman. 
The  onely  pleasure  he  drawes  from  the  enjoying  of  a 
faire  young  bride,  is  the  delight  of  his  conscience,  by 
performing  an  action  according  unto  order ;  As  to 
put  on  his  bootes  for  a  profitable  riding.  Oh  that  his 
followers  had  no  more  right,  or  sinewes,  or  pith,  or 
juyce,  at  the  dismaydening  of  their  wives,  than  they 
have  in  his  Lesson.  It  is  not  that,  which  Socrates, 
both  his  and  our  Master,  saith  ;  Hee  valueth  rightly 
as  hee  ought  corporall  voluptuousnesse :  but  he  pre- 
ferreth  that  of  the  minde,  as  having  more  force,  more 
constancy,  facility,  variety  and  dignity.  This  accord- 
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ing  to  him,  goeth  nothing  alone,  he  [is]  not  so  chapter 
phantasticall ;  but  onely  first.  For  him,  temper-  "" 
ance  is  a  moderatrix,  and  not  an  adversary  of  of 
sensualities.  Natvre  is  a  gentle  guide:  Yet  not  ^^^p**^**»^ 
more  gentle,  then  prudent  and  just  Intrandum  est 
in  rerum  naturam,  et  pemtu  squid  ea  postulet, 
perxndendum  {Ibid.  v.).  Wee  must  enter  into  tlie 
nature  of  things^  and  throughly  see  what  shee  in- 
wardly requiers.  I  quest  after  her  track ;  we  have 
confounded  her  with  artificiall  traces.  And  that 
Academicall  and  Feripateticall  summuvi  bonum  or 
Boveraigne  felicity,  which  is,  to  live  according  to  her 
rules  :  by  this  reason  becommeth  difficult  to  be 
limited,  and  hard  to  bee  expounded.  And  that  of 
the  Stoicks,  cousin  germane  to  the  other,  which  is, 
to  yeeld  unto  nature.  Is  it  not  an  errour,  to  esteeme 
some  actions  lesse  worthy,forsomuch  as  they  are  neces- 
sary ?  Yet  shall  they  never  remove  out  of  my  head, 
that  it  is  not  a  most  convenient  marriage,  to  wedde 
Pleasure  unto  Necessity.  With  which  (saith  an  an- 
tient  Writer)  the  Gods  doe  ever  complot  and  consents 
To  what  end  doe  wee  by  a  divorce  dismember 
a  frame  contexted  with  so  mutuall,  coherent  and 
brotherly  correspondency.  Contrariwise,  let  us 
repaire  and  renue  the  same  by  enterchangeable 
omces :  that  the  spirit  may  awake  and  quicken  the 
dul  heavinesse  of  the  body,  and  the  body  stay  the 
lightnesse  of  the  spirit,  and  settle  and  fixe  the  same. 
Qui  vehit  sumnmm  bonum,  Umdat  anim^ce  naturam,  et 
tanquam  malum,  naturam  camis  accusat,  prqfecto  et 
animam  carnaUter  appetit,  et  camem  incarnaUter 
fiigit,  quoniam  id  vanitate  sentit  humana,  mm  veri- 
tote  dixnna  (Aug.  Ferb.  Apostol.  ser.  xiii.  c.  6).  He 
that  praiseth  the  nature  of  the  soule,  as  his  principall 
goodf  and  accuseth  nature  of  the  flesh  as  evill,  as- 
suredly he  both  carnally  aj^ecteth  tne  soule,  and  car- 
nally escheweth  the  flesh,  since  he  is  of  this  mind  not 
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CHAPTBR  by  divine  verity^  but  humane  vanity.     There  is  do 
^^       part  or  parcell  unworthy  of  our  care  in  that  present, 
Of  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us  :    We  are  ac- 

**  eoumptable  even  for  the  least  haire  of  it.     And  it 

is  no  commission  for  fashions  sake  for  any  man,  to 
direct  man  according  to  his  condition  :  it  is  expresse, 
naturall  and  principall :  And  the  Creator  hatn  seri- 
ously and  severely  given  the  same  unto  us,  On^ 
authority  is  of  force  with  men  of  common  reach  and 
understanding ;  and  is  of  more  weight  in  a  strange 
language.  But  here  let  us  charge  againe.  Stultitict 
proprium  guts  non  dixertU  ignave  et  cantumadter 
jacere  muB  facienda  sunt :  et  alio  corpus  impeUert^ 
alio  ammum^  distrahique  inter  diversissimos  motus? 
Who  will  not  call  it  a  property  of  folly  to  doe  sloathr 
fully  and  froivardly  what  is  to  be  donCy  and  one  way 
to  drive  tlie  body^  and  another  way  the  minder  and 
himself e  to  bee  distracted  into  most  divers  motions  i 
Which,  the  better  to  see,  let  such  a  man  one  day  tell 
you  the  ammusements  and  imaginations,  which  he 
puts  into  his  owne  head,  and  for  which  he  diverteth 
his  thoughts  from  a  good  repast,  and  bewaileth  the 
hoiire,  he  imployeth  in  feeding  himselfe:  you  shaU 
finde  there  is  nothing  so  wallowish  in  all  the  messes 
of  your  table,  as  is  that  goodly  entertainement  of  his 
minde  ( It  were  ofte^i  better  for  us  to  bee  sound  a 
sleepe^  titan  awake  unto  that  we  doe)  and  you  shall 
find,  that  his  discourses  and  intentions  are  not  worth 
your  meanest  dish.  Suppose  they  were  the  entranc- 
ings  of  Archimedes  himselfe :  and  what  of  that  ?  I 
here  touch  not,  nor  doe  I  blend  with  that  rabble  or 
raskality  of  men,  as  wee  are,  nor  with  that  vanity  of 
desires  and  cogitations,  which  divert  us,  onely  those 
venerable  mindes,  which  through  a  fervency  of 
devotion  and  earnestnesse  of  religion,  elevated  to  a 
constant  and  consciencious  meditation  of  heavenly- 
divine  things,  and  which  by  the  violence  of  a  lively, 
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and  vertue  of  a  vehement  hope,  preocctipatinif  the  chaptbii 
use  of  etenuUI  soule-saving  nourishment:  the  tinnll       "" 
end,  only  stay  and   last  scope  of  ("hristian  desires  ;  W 
the  onefy  constant  delight   and  incorruptible  plea- 
sure ;    disdaine  to  rely   on  our  necessitous,  fleeting 
•nd  ambiguous  commodities :    and  easily  resignc,  the 
care  and  use  of  sensuall  and  temporall  feediiiu  unto 
the  body.     It  is  n  pn%'ilcdgcd  study.     Super-celestial] 
opinions,  and  under- terrestri all  manners,  are  things. 
,  that  amongst  us,  1  have  ever  seenc  to  bee  of  singular 
f  •ccord.     ytCsopc  that  famous  man.  saw  his  Muiiter 
;  as  he  was  walking:  What  (said  hee)  must  we 
t  etc.  when  wc  are  running  ?     L^t  us  kusbfind  time 
I  n-fil  at  wef  can.      Vet  xhall  xcc  emptoi/  ntitrh  of  it, 
itk  idely  and  ill.     As  if  our  minde  had  not  other 
ourcs  enough  to  doc  hir  businessc.  without  disasso* 
I  cutting  hir  selfc  from  the  body  in  that  little  space 
I'Which  shee  needcth   for  her  necevsity.     They  will 
I  be  exempted   from    them    and    escape   mail.       It  is 
Imeere  folly,  itisteade  of  transforming  themselves  into 
WjksxgeVs.  they  transchange  themselves  into  beastes: 
[in  lieu  of  advaiK'ing.  they  al>a.se  tliemselvcs.     Such 
nnmscendiiig  humours  aifright  nie  as  much,  as  steepy, 
■lligh  and  inaccessible  places.      And  I  tinde  nothmg 
I  hard  to  be  digested  in  Sorrntca  his  life,  as  his 
iaoes  and  communication  with  Dcrmones.    Nothing 
t  humane  in  PIn/o.  as  that  which  they  Kay.  hee  is 
1  divine.     And  of  our  sciences  those  which  arc 
I  and  extolled   for  the  highest,  seeme  to  me. 
he  mmt  basest  and  terrestriall.     I  finde  nothing  so 
nble  and  mortall  in  .tlexundfrs  life,  ns  his  con- 
about   his   immortaltzation.      Philotas   by  his 
rer  quipped  at  him  very  pleasantly  and  wittily. 

had  by  a    letter  > 
yced  that  the  Om 
1  him  aniongst  t 
•t  in  respect  and  c 
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CHAPTBR  glad;    but    yet  there  was   some  cause  those  men 

^"       should  be  pittyed,  that  were  to  live  with   a  man 

Of  and  obay  him,  who  outwent  others,  and  would  not 

^'^•"•"^    bee    contented    with    the    state    and    condition  of 

mortall  man. 

— Diis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas, 

— HoR.  Car,  iii.  OdL  vi. 

Since  thou  lesse  then  the  Gods 
Bear'st  thee^  thou  rul'st  with  ods. 

The  quaint  inscription,  wherewith  the  Athenians 
honored  the  comming  of  Pompey  into  their  Citty, 
agreeth  well,  and  is  conformable  to  my  meaning. 

D'atUant  es  tu  Dieu,  comrne 

Tu  te  recognois  homme, — Plut.  vU,  Pomp^ 

So  farre  a  God  thou  maiest  accompted  be 
As  thou  a  roan  doest  reacknowledge  thee. 

It  is  an  absolute  perfection,  and  as  it  were  divine 
for  a  man  to  know  how  to  enjoy  his  being  loyally.  We 
seeke  for  other  conditions  because  we  understand  not 
the  use  of  ours :  and  goe  out  of  our  selves,  forsomuch 
as  we  know  not  what  abiding  there  is.  IVee  maii 
long  enough  get  upon  stilts,  for  be  wee  upon  them,  yd 
mv^t  we  goe  with  our  owne  legges.  A  nd  sit  we  upon 
the  highest  throne  of  tJie  World,  yet  sit  we  upan  our 
owne  taile.  The  best  and  most  commendable  lives, 
and  best  pleasing  men  are  (in  my  conceit)  those 
which  with  order  are  fitted,  and  with  deca?i/m  are 
ranged  to  the  common  mould  and  humane  model: 
but  without  wonder  or  extravagancy.  Now  hath 
old  age  need  to  be  handled  more  tenderly.  Let  us 
recommend  it  unto  that  God,  who  is  the  protector 
of  health,  and  fountaine  of  all  wisedome  :  but  blithe 
and  sociall : 
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Fnti  ftaraiU  H  talido  mihi  CHAPTER 

Ijoior  domtM  ei  precor  integra  ZIII 

Cum  menie,  nee  turpem  smectmn,  

J^rgerr^  nfc  iyihara  carmtem.  j^ 

— HoR.  Car,  i.  ()d.  zzxi.  17. 

Apollo  graunt,  enjoy  health  I  may 
That  I  have  got,  and  with  sound  minde,  I  pray : 
Nor  that  I  may  with  shame  i|>cnd  mj  ohl  ycarr^, 
Nor  wanting  musicke  to  delight  mine  earcs. 
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vertues,  iii.  37 


Aire,  iL  360 

Alexander  the  great,  L  4,  69  ;  ii. 

486,607 
Alexander  Trivultio,  i.  27 
Alcibiades,  i.  204;  his  dogge,  iii. 

65 
Alteration  vide  Inconstancy 
Alcmseon,  iL  267 
Almanacke  makers,  L  49  ;  ii.  476 
Albucilla,  iL  408 
Ambassadours,  L  60-64 
Amasis  king  of  JEgymt,  L  102 
Amitie  vide  Frien£nip 
Ambition,  L  312  ;  iL  573  ;  iii.  184, 

339, 341 
Ammunition  vide  Armes 
Amestris,  ii.  278 
Amphitheaters,  iiL  166,  167 
America,  iiL  175 
Antigonus,  L  27,  358 ;  iii.  278 
Antiochus,  L  98 
Anger,  iL  551,  etc. 
Antipathies,  i.  203 
Antisthenes,  L  299,  302 
Antiquity,  L  407,  etc.  ;  iiL  348 
Ant  vide  Emmets 
Androdus,  iL  210 
Anaximander,  ii.  267 
Anaximenes,  iL  267 
Anaxagoras,  ii.  267 
Aunoestors,  ii.  487,  eta 
Apparrell,  i.  282,  367,  408,  etc. ;  iL 

179,  etc. 
Appetite,  i.  427 
Apprehension  vide  Imagination 
An  apology  for  Baymund  Sebond, 

iL151 
Apparances,  ii.  95,  253,  353 ;  iiL 

238 
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Acquaintance  vide  Familiarity 

Aristippus,  i.  210»  229 

Aristophanes  the  Gramarian,  i.  212 

Art,  i.  258  ;  ii.  369  ;  iii.  64 

Armes  vide  coat  Armes 

Armesy  i.  396,  etc. ;  iL  106,  etc 

Armies,  iL  687 

Artifioiall  workes  among  bruit  crea- 
tures, ii.  177 

Arrogance,  iL  168,  292 

Aristotle,  ii.  141 

Aristo,  L  163  ;  iiL  96 

Astiages,  i.  164 

Asinius  Pollio,  ii.  125 

Assassinate  why  so  called,  ii.  543 

Attilius  Reffulus,  L  424 

Atheists  and  Atheisme,  ii.  166 

Athalanta,  iii.  169 

Athenians,  i.  19 

Au£rustus  CflBsar,  i.  23,  138,  etc. 

AuSdius,  L  78 

Aurelius  Augustinus,  i.  99 

Authors  of  Sookes,  i.  168,  etc. ;  ii. 
112,  etc. 

Avarice  vide  Covetousnesse 

Ancient  Oustomes,  L  407,  etc. 

BA8HFULNESSB,  L  16,  101; 
iL  222 ;  iiL  81,  109 

Banquets  see  Feasts 

Balladmakers  vid4^  'Rymeva 

Bartholomew  of  Alviano,  i.  14 

Bayart,  i.  16 

Barbarians,  i.  253,  etc. 

Battels,  i.  373 

Bathes,  i.  409  ;  ii.  655 

Barbell,  ii.  213 

Babels  Towre,  ii.  326 

Bad  meanes  for  goods,  ii.  510 

Betis  his  stoutnesse,  L  5 

Bertrand  of  Gelsquin,  i.  14 

Behaviour,  i.  211 

Beleefe,  i.  221  ;  ii.  158,  etc. 

Beauty,  i.  233  ;  ii.  453 ;  iii.  133,  391 

Beginnings,  iii.  332 

Beasts,  i.  353;  iL  147,  148,  187, 
219 

Beasts  and  men  considered  to- 
gether, iL  172 

Beasts  have  providence,  iL  188 

Beasts  more  strong  than  men,  ii. 
188 

Beasts  are  Physitians,  Logitians, 
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Musitians,  Artists,  Students, 
Politikes,  Docible,  Capable  of 
military  order,  of  AffectionB,  of 
Justice,  of  Friendship,  of  Hus- 
bandry, of  thankefumesse,  and 
of  compassion,  etc.,  iL  188,  etc* 
196,  etc.,  209,  212 

Being,  iL  399 

Bellay,  ii.  128 

Bees,  ii.  176,  207 

Bion,  i.  23 

Bias,  L  299 

Birth,  iii.  127 

Blindnesse,  iL  518 

Blabbing,  iii.  104 

Boldnesse,  L  145,  146 

Books  and  Bookishnease,  i.  156. 
199, 205, 310 :  iiL  52, 122, 217, 388 

Bookes  not  so  profitable  as  Cfm- 
ferenoe,  iiL  192 ;  as  dears  m 
children,  iL  101,  etc.,  109,  etc 

Borrowing,  L  342 

Boniface  the  Pope,  ii.  1 

Bondage,  ii.  26 

To  be  well  borne,  ii.  138 

Bodily  beauty,  iL  21**,  221 

The  Body,  i.  182;  ii.  200;  iiL 
147 

Bodily  Pleasures,  iii.  469 

Boasting  vide  Vaunting 

Boccace,  ii.  112 

Bounty  in  Kings,  iii.  163 

Boges,  ii.  37 

Brutus,  ii.  120 

Brevity  and  length  of  speech,  ii. 
450 

Bruit  Creatures  have  imaginatioD. 
L  108 

Brotherhood,  i.  230 

Breakefasts,  i.  411 

Buriall  places,  i.  85 

Burialls,  ii.  30 

Busibodies,  iii.  314,  315 


riALIGULA,  L  23  ;  ii.  56 
V^     Captaines,  i.  27  ;  ii.  583 
Carnall  copulation,  ii.  83 
Carnail     copulation    hindred 

fancy,  L  100,  etc. ;  iii.  127 
Casualty  vide  Fortune 
Calistenes,  i.  203 
Canibals,  i.  253 
Cato  the  younger,  i.  287 
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Contrary  effeoU  in  one  And  the 
Mune  oiuM),  ii.  157 

Caiiinius  thu  Philoaophur,  ii.  56 

Cart)  in  uTory  cnllinf^,  i.  300 

Carvs  of  Richmen,  i.  343 

CatuUui  LucUtius.  i.  350 

Catunuft,ii.  115 

Canieloun,  ii.  198 

CumaW,  ii.  221 

Certain ti<i«,  i.  341,  etc. 

Censure  imU  Judgement 

C»ear,  i.  21 1 :  ii.  122, 574,  61 1 

Cen  an  lland,  ii.  43 

Celeetudl  uleaaurvs,  ii.  273 

C*el«*etiaU  bodies,  ii.  298 

Ceremony,  i.  54 ;  ii.  442 

Cluutitjr,  i.  248;  ii.  83  ;  iii.  38, 101, 
lOJ 

ChiirondikA,  i.  59,  299 

Child  bearing,  i.  334 

ChriMppuj,  i.  30.  127,  210 

Chanf^e,  i,  70,  293,  etc. 

Chiron,  L  94 

Children  habituat«.*<i  in  ovill  by  in- 
discreet Psr«*nts,  i.  115 

Childrens  FUy<«s,  i.  116 

Childrens  Patrimonies,  iii.  230 

Children  and  of  Childrens  institu- 
tion, i.  163,  etc.,  175,  etc.,  229, 
540;  ii.  75,  etc.,  551 ;  iii.  307 

(niildbtMMl,  i.  115 

ChhstianitT,  i.  132 

enhance  nWr  Fortune 

Cbiioo,  ii.  412 

Ch*»ller,  ii.  551,  etc. 

Chanfc<^s  in  Physicke,  ii.  633 

Chirrvts,  iii.  158,  etc. 

a  Charter  of  a  Burf^ouship  of 
Krime,  iii.  308,  309 

Cbimneyes,  iii.  425 

Cir«.ru,  1.  314:  ii.  118 

Cirihty,  li.  129,373;  iii.  191 

Cittiaefis  of  the  Itiast  wit  proves 
richest,  iii.  210 

Civill  warres,  iii.  10,  etc. 

Cleanthes.  i.  210;  ii.  410 

Cloyvten  not  without  cares,  i.  300 

Clyneas  wife  of  kin^  I'yrrhus,  i. 
366 

Clothes  tv2/  Apparell 

CieocDeoee  his  trechery,  i.  29 

Cltfinent  the  saarenth,  i.  55 

CWm^oey,  i.  137,  etc. ;  IL  143 


Clymatee   alter  the  oonstitution, 

li.  361 
Community  in  friendship,  i.  836, 

etc. 
Confidence,  i.  144,  237 
Contraries,  i.  251,  293 
Concjuerors  and  cinKiuestee,  i.  266 
111  company,  i.  299 
Cold,  i.  282.  etc. 
Commendations   must   be   sutable 

to  the  person,  i.  315 
Complement,  i.  54,  319 
Conscience,  i.  326  ;  iiL  14 
Constancy,  i.  51,  265,  333 ;  ii.  6,  7. 

eU\,  5((3 
(.■on tempt  of  paine,  i.  333 
Covetousnesse,  i.  341  ;  iii.  164 
Content,  i.  348 
Command  vdU  Soreraiinity 
Courtiers,  i.  184,  185,  365,  369 
Coat  of  Armes,  i.  379 
Cookerie,  i.  434 

Contradiction,  ii.  130.  143,  ate. 
Conradus  the  Emperor,  i.  2. 
Compassion  nW/  Pitty 
Colophonians  enemies  to    divina* 

tions,  i.  50 
Cowardiie,  i.  58,  etc.  ;  ii.  29,  52S 
Cornelius  Tscituv,  ii.  106,  493 ;  iii. 

219.  220 
Cornelius  (tullus,  i.  78 
Counsell  and  Events,  i.  146,  etc ; 

iii.  34 
Contemplation  without  Action,  L 

151 
Contempt  of  Kiches  an«l  honoor,  i. 

152 
Cockering;,  i.  182 
Commerce,  i,  1H8,  etc.  ;  iii.  39 
CoUed^e    discipline,    i.    199,  etc.* 

216.  217 
Corporall  beauty,  ii.  219 
Confusion  in  opinions,  ii.  326 
Contrary    interpretations    of    tha 

same  thine,  i^-  374.  etc. 
Common  people  vuif  the  Volf^ 
Colour    and    Prop'^rtion,  iL    219, 

etc. 
Commendation  of  othMTi^  iL  ^* 
Combats,  iL  595 
Constellatiooa,  U. 
Cousnaga  ruU 
Common  wwHhi^  Mi 
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Our  Gountiy  not  to  bee  preferred 

before  all  duties,  iii.  19 
Commodity  not  to  be    preferred 

before  honesty,  iii.  20 
Counterfeiting,  iiL  65,  68 
Confession,  iii  78 
Codpeeces,  iii.  97,  98 
Coaches,  iii.  167,  etc. 
Coaches   drawne   by  divers  crea- 
tures, iii.  159 
Contradiction  sometime  in  the  best 

Teachers,  iii.  192,  194 
Conference,  iii.  192 
Correction,  iii.  195 
Contradiction,  iii.  195 
Consanguinity,  iii.  258 
Courage  and  courtesie  equivalent, 

iii  262 
Communication    of    thoughts,  iiL 

288 
Companions  and  company,  iii.  289 
Contentious  occasions,  iii.  330 
Common  peace  not  to  be  violated, 

iii.  369 
Commentaries,  iii.  405 
Corporall  pleasures,  iiL  471 
Crates,  i.  153 ;  iL  375 
Crocodile,  ii.  213 
Crosses,  iii.  37 
Cranes,  ii.  199 
Cruelty,  ii.  521 
Cnimpfish,  ii.  199 
Crepils,  iii.  356,  etc. 
The  Creatures  preach  God  unto  us, 

ii.  164,  etc. 
Cuckoldry,  i.  340;  iiL  114,  etc. 
Curiosity,  iL  261  ;  iii.  113 
Custome  and  customes,  i.  113,  etc., 

368,  407,  etc. ;    ii.  25,  368 ;   iii. 

424,  430,  etc. 
Cupid  not  without  Venus,  iii.  50 
Cupid,  iii.  116 
Cutlefish,  iL  188 
Cyrus,  i.  23,  69 

DARIUS,  i.  52 
Damidas  the  Lacedemonian, 
iL  25 
Desperation,  L  1 

Death,  i.  69,  75,  etc.,  81,  267,  275, 
449 ;  ii.  26,  65,  616  ;  ui.  274,  285 
Death  occasioned  and  escaped  by 
contrary  meanes,  i.  1,  2,  etc. 
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Death  oontemned,  L  323,  etc.;  n. 

25,26 
Dead  mens  bones,  L  15 
Demosthenes,  L  316 
Delay,  iL  46 

Deformity,  iii.  49,  258.    See  Beanty 
Destiny,  iL  287 
Deifications,  ii.  288 
Deceit,  L  25,  106,  116  ;  iiL  3^  7^ 
Deoeitfulnesse    in    judgement,  sL 

342 
Deception  of   the  senses,  iL  SM, 

etc. 
Desire,  ii.  414,  etc. 
Defensive  houses,  iL  420,  421 
Diseases,  L  106 ;  ii.  615,  620 
Desperation  causeth  desperate  at- 
tempt, i.  1 
Demades  the  Athenian,  L  112 
Demetrius  the  Grammarian,  L  193 
Deiotarus,  L  260 
Detraction,  L  290 
Devotion,  L  314 ;  iL  159 ;  iiL  33 
Debts,  L  341 
Democritus,  L  414 
Devices,  i.  427,  etc 
Dionysius  the  elder,  L  3,  4 
Diodorus    the    Logician    dieth  of 

shame,  L  1 1 
Diomedon  his  piety  and  couraire,  L 

19 
Divination  vide  prognostications 
Diagoras  the  Atheist,  i.  49 ;  iL  269 
Dying,  L  71 

Dion,  i.  144  ;  ii.  562 ;  iii.  278 
Distrust,  L  144;  iiL  235 
Discipline,  i.  164 
Diogenes,  i.  205 
Divinity,  i.  247,  444 ;  iL   149,  272, 

etc. 
Divine  Lawes  vide  Lawes 
Discretion,  i.  305 

Difference,  L  353,  357,  etc  ;  u.  183 
Disparity  vide  Equality 
Dioclesian,  i.  105,  366 
Diet,  i.  366  ;  ii  200,  202 
Disguise,  i.  388 
Digressions,  iiL  301 
Disobedience  vide  Obedience 
Dialoguising,  ii.  259 
Diomedes  the  Grammarian,  iiL  22i 
Dispraise  and  praise,  ii.  481 
Diogenes  ApoUionates,  ii.  269 
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Ditoordaooe  vids  DiMgrMment 
DiMimilitode  in  OuitomM,  iL  357 
DifllculttMy  iL  414,  •te. 
DiMffreem^nt,  iL  326»  338,  •!«. 
DigiutiM,  111.  207 
DuscriptioiM  of  our  teWet,  iL  487 
DiTvmons,  iiL  64 
IHflcoT^ry  it  that  we  most  fMire, 

iii.  78 
DiBputations,  iiL  197 
DispQtatioiu  on  wager,  iii.  194 
Dogges,  iL  189,  etc ;  iii.  169 
Doubting.  iL  261,  286,  etc. 
Doctrine  not  to  be  judged  by  tbe 

Teaobert  manners,  iL  663 
Dreuz  battell,  L  374 
Dnuking,  iL  19,  etc ;  iiL  427 
Dnnka,  iL  16,  17 
DroukenneMe,  iL  11,  etc 
Dreamea,  iii.  464 
DueU,  iL  624 

EASE,  iL  619 
Eaaie  and  naturall  thinge  are 

beet,  uL  42 
Eating,  iiL  128 

Education,  L  176,  etc ;  vide  Children 
Edward  the  blacke  prince,  L  1, 361 
Edward  the  first,  L  16 
Bodesiastioall  policy,  i.  226 
ElTeeta,  L  296,  428 
Elephants,  iL  192,  etc. 
Election  vide  Choice 
Em]«docles,L  163;  ii.  261 
Emperors  vide  Kings 
Emmets,  ii.  197 

Emiierickes,  ii.  645 ;  vide  Physitians 
Entertainment,  L  64  ;  iii.  2^1 
Entenrowes,  i.  54 
EndinuKin,  iii.  133 
EnT)r,  L  289 
En^inee,  L  398,  etc 
Enjoying,  iiL  132 
Epaminondas,  L  3,  78,  249;  iL  613; 

liL  18 
Epistles  and   Bpistolixing,  L  317, 

etc  ;  iL  46 
Epimenides,  i.  374 
B|*Mrures,  iL  130 
Epicurus,  iL  130,  139,  227 
KfHcharis  a  woman,  her  constancy, 
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Equality  and  inequaUty,  L  363,  etc 

Erasmus,  iiL  28 

Errors,  iii.  344 

Esohilus,  L  78 

Esteeme,  L  365,  etc 

Estridges,  ii.  8^1 ;  iiL  159 

Euiiienes,  L  27 

Event  and  counsoU,  L  136 ;  iiL  206 

Eudsmidas,  L  238 

Evils,  i.  321 

Eudoxus  his  curiosity,  iL  862 

Eternity,  iL  401,  etc. 

Ezeroises,  L  202 

Experience,  i.  203  ;  iii.  401,  etc 

Ezcosse,  L  368;  iiL  71 ;  viik  Tern- 

perance 
Ezpence,  L  343,  etc,  367,  etc  ;  iiL 

160,229 
Example  and  Examples,  L  368 ;  iiL 

426 
Exercise  and  practise,  iL  64,  etc 
Excrements,  u.  222 
Extreames.  ii.  233 
Extremity  vide  Moderation 
Exterior  involuntary  Acts  are  non* 

of  ours,  ii.  63 
ExUsies,  iL  349 
Experiments  in  physicke  are  easo- 

all,  iL  650 

FABLES,  L  217 
Falshood,  i.  221 
Fantasie  vide  Imagination 
Farts  and  Farters,  L  104, 105 ;  iL 

373 
Fashions,   L    128,   368,  etc.  ;   vids 

customes 
Fathurly  affection,  iL  75 
Familiarity,  iL  88 ;  iiL  43 
Faith,  u.  168,  etc.,  164,  246 ;  iiL  1 1 
Fabius,  ii.  433 
Fame,  ii.  435 
Fate  and  fatal!  neceesity,  iL  320 ; 

tndt  Destiny 
Fault inosse  Mwner  found  in  others 

than  in  our  selves,  iiL  202 
Favorites,  iiL  422 
Feare,  L  65,  etc. ;  ii.  531 ;  iii.  155 
Feete  ser%*ing  fur  hands,  L  116 
Feastes,  i.  2iX) ;  iii.  402 
Felicity,  ii.  303  ;  vi'fr  ii!ippim*sao 
Filching  Authors,  l  101*.  vtc. 
Fis}i,L411 
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Filial  affection,  u.  81 

Fidelity  in  Souldiera,  ii  591 

Flora,  ii.  415  ;  iii.  51 

Florentines,  i.  26 

Flatterers,  iii.  189 

Fooles  ana  wisemen,  iii.  417 

FoUy,  ii.  312 

Forgetfulnesse,  ii.  237,  436,  467 

Fortitude,  i.  51,  etc. 

Fortune,  i.  70,  141  ;   ii.  354,  428, 

623 ;  iii.  210 
Francis  the  first,  i.  41,  55 
Francis  Taverna,  i.  40 
Francis  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  i.  46 
Francis  Sforza,  i.  40 
French  hoods,  i.  129 
Friends  and  Friendship,  i.  7,  227, 

etc. ;  iiL  43,  165,  266,  268 
Friendship  not  enjoyed  by  kihgs, 

i.  365 
Frost  vide  Cold 
Frugality,  i.  341,  etc.,  424,  etc.  ; 

iii.  160 
Fruites  of  the  minde,  ii.  100 
Froysard,  ii.  123 
Freedome  in  speach  and  behaviour, 

ii.  431,  etc. 
Frenchmen,  ii.  45 
Future  things  most  desired,  i.  11 
Fury,  i.  385 

GAINE,  i.  112,  326,  etc. 
Gallus  Vibius,  i.  97 
Grarments  vide  Apparell 
Galen,  ii.  332 
Games,  ii.  471 

Gaming  inwardly  disquiets,  iii.  330 
Generals  in  warre,  i.  373 
GUjFuntius  Cordus,  ii.  102 
Generation,  ii.  332;  iii.  127 
Gestures,  ii.  452 
Glory  annexed   to  the   names   of 

men,  i.  378,  etc. 
Glory  or   Gaine   the   end   of    our 

labours,  i.  320,  327,  etc. 
Gladiators,  ii.  147  ;  vide  Fencers 
Glory,  i.   349,  etc. ;   ii.  423,  etc.  ; 

iii.  28,  341 
Ghosts  represented  by  feare,  i.  65 
Governour  mde  Tutor 
Good,  i.  321 
Goodnesse  by  bad  meanes,  ii.  510, 

etc. 
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Goodfellowship,  IL  19 

Goate,  ii.  188 

Goats  bloud,  ii.  646 

Gobrias,  ii.  333 

God,  ii   245,   265,  etc,  277,  2dS, 
etc.,  402 

Good  sucoeedeth  not  so  ordinanlj 
as  evill,  iiL  243 

€k>vemments,  iiL  243 

Govemement  of  the  will,  iiL  313 

Good  fortune  not  to  be 
altogether,  L  307 

Griefe  vide  Sorrow 

Grammarians,  L  206 

Greeke,  L  213 

Gratifications,  i.  248 

Greatnes  incommodioiu,  L  363 ;  iii. 
55,  183 

Greatnes  begets  opinion  of  suffici- 
ency where  none  is,  iiL  810 

Granius  Silvanus,  iL  36 

Grace,  iL  165 

Grace  and  nature  joyned  together, 
ii.  184 

Gronings   and    outcryes    in    tor- 
ments, iL  619 

Qravell  and  stone  in  the  kidneyei 
and  bladder,  iii.  439 

Guelph,  i.  2 

Guiltinesse,  ii.  53,  etc 

Guicciardine,  iL  126 

Gifts,  iii.  163,  256,  260 

Giving  and  taking,  iii.  260 

Guests  and    entertainements,  iiL 
237 

Gymnosophists,  iii.  99 

HAPPINESSE,  L   69,  etc  ;  ii 
363 ;  iii.  340 
Hannibal,  L  392 
Hazard  vide  Fortune 
Halcyon,  ii.  215 
Heraclitus,  L  153,  417 
Henry  the  seaventh,  L  31 
Hermodorus  the  poet,  i.  358 
Heliodorus,  iL  100 
Hedgehog,  iL  198 
Health,  it  223,  625 ;  uL  76 
Heathen  divinities,  iL  269,  296 
Hermes  Tresmigistus,  iL  291 
Heraphilus,  iL  311 
Heliogabulus,  iL  89 
Hegesias  the  philosopher,  iii.  60 
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SenMiL£  117,  599 
Saooadt  in  dnaila.  iL  596 
ffaa  aiolroniiaap,  iii,  155 
Siuun«LL88 
Shaddoim,  iiL  199 
ffiokenoMa  and  aidw  man,  L  80^  87 ; 

iL  686,  ato.;  iiL  974,  438 
fHoHmwio  laiao  painmill  thM  it 

■aamath,L86 

ffiaHnoMo  of  tha  a^da,  HL  68 

ffingnbritf ,  L  99 

Binn^L438 

Simpiiaity,  iL  941,  ete.,  46^  ate. 

Silonoe  asaapnatoa  angar,  iL  667 

Sinoarity,  iiL  3 

Sleepe  and  aleeping,  L  371 :  iL  398; 

iiL  476 
Slavery  vide  Bondage 
Smels,  L  203 
Sneesing^,  iiL  155 
Sorrow,  i.  6,  etc.,  338 
Socrates,  L  19, 129,  196 ;  iii.  156, 

359,  471 
Souldiers,  L  28,  385 
Solon,  i.  14,  69 
Sophistries,  L  193,  210 
Sophocles,  L  249 
Songs   and    poetry   among   Bar- 

bfurians,  L  268,  etc. 
Solitarines,  L  298,  etc;  iii.  46 
Soule,  L  332,  333  ;  ii.  208, 302,  308, 

316,  etc.,  329,  399 
Soveraignty,  L  360,  eta;   iL  168, 

etc 
Society  not  enjoyed  by  kings,  i 

365 
Societies,  iiL  39 
Society  of  faire  and  honaet  women, 

iiL  79 
Sodetia  of  bookes,  iiL  40 
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Spoftch  and  ipeakini;,   i.  4i,  207, 

300,  etc.;  ii.  173,  etc.,  1H2,  4dO, 

etc 
SpeucippuA,  i.  202 
8 porta  vide  EzercUM 
Spirit,  iL  412  ;  vidt  Soule 
Spar^piMs,  iL  36 
Spiders,  ii.  191 
Spurina,  ii.  57(> 
S|Miiiith  crueltitui,  iii.  178 
Stoickoe  what  they  hold  of  pitiu, 

i.  2 
Htockt,  ii.  130 

Ktoutnesee,  i.  5 ;  vidt  HoldooMu 
Stmtaf^emt,  L  24 
Stupidity,  i.  182  ;  ii.  234 
Studies  of  thoio  timot,  ii.  480 
Strictni*M6  vide  Severity 
Strun^th  of  body,  i.  266 
Stilphtiii,  i.  302 
Study  of  our  telvee,  ii.   66,  488  ; 

iii.  312 
Steeds  vide  Uortea 
Statiut  Froximus,  ii.  36 
Suture,  ii.  454 
8t«>ue  ChoUicke,  iL  615  ;  iii.  446 

SUtee,  iii.  2:^) 

Stoves,  iiL  42.^ 

Submission,  i.  3  ;  ride  Humility 

Superstition,  L  20,  250,  251 

Huspition  vuU  Distrust 

Superscript ioDS  of  letters,  L  320, 

321 
Sobiiltitfs,  L  427,  etc 
Sunne,  ii.  29H 
Snbstancus  disoenio<l  by  shadowes, 

iii    1J9 
SumptuouAshsd'>wes  ru/<  Pageants 
Suifrancv,  iii.  4.39 
Svitaers  wives,  L  334 
S«all<jwes,  iL  1<J0 
Sympathy  in  customed,  iL  3.^7 

rPACITirs  nd^  O. melius  Tacitus 
J-      Taking;  and  giving,  iii.  260 
Taurea  Juliellina,  li.  4'* 
Talvs  died  for  Joy,  i.  lit 
Testaments,  u.  if*  ;  iiL  *^4 
Terence*,  ii.  114 
Tearvs,  ii.  143 
Temptations,  iiL  331 
The  Thebanea,  L  3 

vol-  III. 


The    Ternatea    their   customa    in 

Warre,  L  25 
Theodor  Trivultio.  i.  14 
The  Thracians,  i.  24 
Theophilus  the  Emperor,  L  66 
Thales,  i.  94,  153 
Thoughts,  i.  129,  212 
Theory  without   practise,  i.    151  ; 

iL  120 
Tedious  speaches,  i.  208 
Temperance,  i.  246  ;  iiL  36,  72,  76» 

147 
Theft,  ii.  368,  360 
Temporall  prosperity.  L  272 
Theologia  naturalis,  ii.  152 
Thrasilaus  his  fantaaie,  iL  239 
Thumbs.  iL  520,  etc. 
Thirst,  iii.  427 
Titus  Levius,  L  13  ;  ii.  105 
Tigillinus,  L  78 
Timmoleon,  L  297 ;  iiL  16 
Titles  of  hookas,  L  321 
Timon,  i.  418 
Titles  ridiculously  plaicd  on  men, 

L423 
Time.  iL  400,  etc.,  546 
Tigers,  iiL  159 
Towra  of  Babell,  ii.  326 
Torment  vuU  Paine 
Torquato  Tasso,  ii.  234 
Toleration  of  divers  religions,  ii. 

377 
Treason  and  Traitors,  L  144  ;  iii  1, 

10,  14 
Truth,  L  221  ;  iL  490 
Transmigration  of  soules,  ii.   148, 

328 
Tret^hery,  iiL  1, 10. 11  ;  trv/€  Treason 
Travell  and  Travellers,  i.  180,  256; 

iii.  229.  267,  268.  274,  286 
Tritlas  beget  greatest  quarrella,  iii. 

334 
Treasure  not  to  be  lost,  i.  302  ;  iiL 

11 
Tunnisa  fish.  ii.  214 
Tulliiu  Marcelhnus,  ii.  411 
Tutors  of  Children,  i.  175,  etc.,  1K> 

etc. 

LENITY    in    true   friendship,    i. 

L'ncertainety  <if  <nir  Ju'!;;umei*t,  i. 
3»i ;  ii.  i'i 
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XJnoertainty  vide  Certainty 

XJnknowne  things  most  desired,  i. 
426 

Unworthinesse  dishonours  titles  of 
honour,  ii.  72 

Understanding  in  broite  creatures, 
ii.  172,  etc. 

XJnkno¥me  things  are  more  in  num- 
ber then  the  knowne,  iii.  170 

XJnnaturalnesse  to  our  selves  is 
unseemly,  iii.  128 

Use  vide  Oustome 

XJsefull  things  are  the  best,  ii.  226 

Use  of  riches,  i.  345 

Upbravdings,  i.  387 

Upright  stature,  ii.  221 

Utterance,  i.  436 

YALOUR,  i.  266,  280  ;  ii.  74 
Vaineglory,  i.  264 

Valuation  vide  Esteeme 

Vanity  of  words,  i.  419 

Vanity,  ii.  483  ;  iii.  223 

Vaine  devises  vide  Devises 

Vaunting,  ii.  229,  230 

Valentinianus,  ii.  242 

Varro,  ii.  293,  298 

Variablenesse  of  man,  ii.  333,  345 

Versifying,  i,  254 ;  vide  Poesie 

Vexations  in  every  estate,  i.  300 

Vehemency  in  disputations  not 
fitting,  ill  202 

Vespasianus,  ii.  502 

Venus,  i.  429 ;  iii.  50,  125 

Victory,  i.  52,  266,  385 

Virtue,  i.  73,  etc.,  196,  236,  289  ;  ii. 
7,  129,  418,  427,  538  ;  iii.  27,  29, 
38, 109, 110 

Vice,i.  116;  ii.  11;  iii.  29 

Virgins,  i.  118 

Virginity  vide  Maidenhead 

Vitellius,  i.  387 

Vices  not  equall,  ii.  1 1 

Virgil,  ii.  113,  605 

Vicissitude,  ii.  402 

Voluptuousnesse  aymed  at  by 
Vertue,  i.  73 

Voluptuousnesse,  i.  250,  274  ;  iii. 
478 

Voluptuousnesse  not  to  bee  re- 
jected but  moderated,  iii.  474 

Vowes,  i.  448 

Voluntary  death,  ii.  26 
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Voice,  ii.  387 ;  iii.  436 
the  Vulgar,  ii.  431 

WARRE,    L  389;  ii.  681;  iii 
366 
Warre  anciently  with  deceits,  L  21, 

etc. 
Want  vide  Poverty 
Wantonnesse,  iiL  108 
Wavering  vide  Doubting 
Wagers  in  disputations,  iiL  194 
Weeping,  i.  293  ;  ii  143 
Weapons  vide  Armes 
Wedlocke  vide  Marriage 
West  Indies,  iii.  171,  etc. 
Wenches  ni^ed  drew  Coaches,  iiL 

159 
The  Wm,  i.  104  ;  iii.  291.  313 
To  Will  only  is  in  our  power,  L  32 
The  Will  rebellious,  i.  104 
Wives,  L  268,  269  ;  ii.  90,  94,  131. 

416,593  ;  iii.  100,  111,  114,  etc 
Wisemen,  i.  419 ;   ii.  26,  243 ;  iii 

146,  330 
Wisedome,  ii.  1 18,  243,  292  ;  iii.  47     \ 
Wills  and  Testaments,  iii.  284 ;  ride 

Testaments 
Wishes,  ii.  362 
Wit,  ii.  477,  481 ;  iii.  168 
Witches,  iii.  352 
Witnesses  in  print,  iii.  426 
Womens  Jealousies,  iii.  115 
Women  restrained,  iii.  135 
Womens  Piety,  i.  2,  3 
Woman  changed  into  a  man,  i.  9S. 

etc. 
Woman,  i.  161,  230.  334  ;   ii  375. 

566;  iii.  45,  89,  143,  151 
Womens  affection,  ii.  594.  etc.  ;  ii- 

152 
Women  not  uncapable  of  Poe^^ie 

iii.  46 
All  Women  are  faire,  iii.  50 
Women  that  are  crooked,  iii.  ^■■ 
the  World   is   our   first    booke.  : 

189 
Wordmongers,  i.  209,  210, 419,  e:c 

iii.  119 
Words  and  meaning  should  jii^rtr 

i.  212 
Words,  ii.  375  ;  iii.  66,  256 
Worldly     providence,    i.    341  :  ^ 

246 


World,  iL  »1,  Sl%  •!&,  S54 ;  liL 

180 
WocthJptMt  of  tho  mindo,  iiL  S8 
WoribioMM  in  low  ol  thu  ago.  iL 

481 
The  WorthiMt  rnon.  iL  605 
Wondon  vif/e  Minem 
Writon,  L  168,  ofec  ;  iL  110,  oto. ; 

iiL  884 
Writing  ox  tempoiOy  L  819 
Wrain,  iL  813 
Wrwting  and  writings  and  words, 

iL  376 
Wrongs,  iL  387 

VKRXBS,L8S;iL878 
-A.   XonoplMnss,LOO;  iL260 
Xeuaudsmas,  L  805 
Xantippus,  L  151 
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iL868 


'OUTHB  loaso    giwtor    tbon 
oflifo,L87 
Toath  jodgoth  m  imOf  of  tUqp 


Nith  jodgoth  M  I 
as  old  Ago,  iiL  37 
9uth,  L  Ml,  451, 

]t  mU  tho  Tietonr.  L 

rMonnation,  iiL  844 


Youth,  L  801, 451,  458 
Yoolding  oft  gats  tho  ri 


ZAliOLXIB,  iL  877. 440 
Zono,L4,913;  iL  868,387 
Zmno^  L  848 
JSalaocns,  L  368 
Z«alo,iL160 
Zisoa  hia  skin  mada  into  a  dran,  L 

15 
Zaroastraa,  u.  440 
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